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Where  the  "Right  to  Work"  PrevaUs 

T^his  map  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  article  by  Michael  Marsh 
on  page  6,  which  states  the  organized  labor  side  of  the  "right  to 
work"  question.  The  18  states  which  are  designated  by  the  NAM  as 
*'free"  are  those  which  have  right-to-work  laws  in  efifect  and  where 
workers  "cannot  be  forced  to  join  unions  in  order  to  get  or  hold  their 
jobs." 

The  following  statement  was  included  as  a  footnote  in  Mr.  Marsh's 
article: 

"The  closed  shop,  which  requires  an  employer  to  hire  only  union 
members,  is  already  banned  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Eighteen  state 
"right  to  work"  laws — mostly  in  states  with  relatively  little  industry — 
also  outlaw  the  two  other  forms  of  union  security,  the  union  shop  and 
maintenance  of  membership.  In  the  union  shop,  all  workers  hired  must 
join  the  union — to  the  extent  at  least  of  paying  dues — within  a  specified 
time  after  they're  hired.  Under  maintenance  of  membership,  workers 
who  are  union  members  when  the  contract  is  signed,  and  non-members 
who  join  later,  must  remain  members  for  the  duration  of  the  contract." 
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How  Could  You  in  a  Broad,  Brief 
Way  indicate  the  nature  of  your  responsi- 
bility toward  your  employees? 

I  will  tell  you,  first,  what  I  do  not  think 
it  is,  at  least  on  one  important  point.  I  do 
not  think  that  your  responsibility  to  your 
employees  is  to  "baby"  them;  be  over- 
solicitous  about  them  as  individuals;  go  to 
extremes  with  some  of  the  programs  that 
you  see  now  and  then — you  see  these  less 
frequently  than  you  did  during  the  war; 
so-called  counseling  programs,  where  you 
set  up  a  plan  to  hold  everybody's  hand 
and  sympathize  with  them,  and  deal  with 
them  in  very  intimate  detail  as  individuals. 

There  are  a  few  people  whom  you  have 
to  treat  that  way,  and  your  supervisors,  I 
hope,  are  trained  and  have  a  point  of  view 
enabling  them  to  deal  with  employees  who 
have  personal  problems  and  who  want  to 
talk  about  them.  But  the  responsibility 
that  you  really  have,  rather  than  the  highly 
individual  one,  is  a  group  one.  That  is,  you 
have  the  responsibility  to  treat  your  em- 
ployees in  what  I  shall,  for  the  moment, 
call  an  effective  way. 

Now,  what  are  your  employees  en- 
titled to?  They  are  entitled  to  fairness,  one 
as  compared  with  another.  And  they  are 
entitled  to  know  what  to  expect. 

I  worked  with  a  man,  when  I  was  first 
personnel  director,  who  would  permit  no 
one  to  write  down  any  personnel  policies 
of  any  kind.  We  could  not  reduce  anything 
to  writing.  He  did  not  want  that.  He 
wanted  to  handle  every  case  on  its  merits. 

"Every  case  on  its  merits"  means  if  I 
feel  well  this  morning,  and  I  like  the  fellow 
who  comes  before  me,  he  will  get  a  good 
deal.  If  tomorrow  morning  I  do  not  feel  as 

This  Ned  Hay  "column"  is  a  somewhat  abbreviated 
version  of  a  talk  he  made.  Look  for  his  usual  forthright 
comment  on  current  affairs  of  interest  to  personnel  people  in 
an  early  issue. 


well,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  like  the  gentle- 
man who  comes  before  me,  he  will  get  a 
different  kind  of  deal.  That  is  what  "every 
case  on  its  merits"  generally  turns  out  to  be. 
All  of  your  personnel  problems  should 
be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  equality — like 
treatment  for  all.  So  we  come  to  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  things  in  personnel 
management — reduce  your  essential  poli- 
cies to  writing.  Then  your  people  know 
where  they  stand.  They  know  what  they 
can  expect  and,  indeed,  to  some  extent, 
what  they  cannot  expect. 

Communication  is  One  of  the  Things 
I  Want  to  Mention.  Now,  some  of  us 
consider  communication  a  one-way  road. 
We  tell;  we  tell;  we  tell.  But  don't  forget, 
there  is  another  side.  Communication 
means  that  we  must  listen.  How  do  you 
listen? 

I  am  reminded  of  when  I  went  to  the 
Cavalry  School  after  World  War  I;  they 
had  a  very  able  and  successful  instructor  in 
horsemanship.  He  was  very  short  of  words, 
however,  and  very  poor  at  explaining 
things.  When  he  wanted  to  tell  people 
something  he  usually  ran  our  of  words  and 
ended  with  the  phrase,  "The  way  to  ride 
is  to  ride."  That  applies  to  listening  also. 
The  way  to  listen  is  to  listen.  I  have  seen 
several  books  on  the  subject  and  I  still  think 
the  way  to  listen  is  to  listen  attentively 
and  with  interest,  and  respond  in  kind;  but 
listen! 

One  thing  that  helps  in  the  com- 
munication process  is  an  intelligent  pro- 
gram of  employee  performance  review.  Get 
away  from  checking  people  on  initiative, 
courtesy,  cooperation  and  other  qualities 
that  can't  be  measured.  Instead,  review  the 
man's  job  and  talk  with  him  about  the 
job.  Comment  first  on  the  things  he  docs 
well.  Then  comment  on  the  things  that  he 
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does  not  do  as  well,  not  blaming  him  but, 
rather,  offering  helpful  criticism  and  indi- 
cating that  here  is  where  he  can  improve, 
and  here  is  how  he  can  do  it.  Make  sugges- 
tions that  look  toward  improvement,  ask- 
ing "Can  I  help  you  with  it?"  Communica- 
tion of  this  sort  also  gives  the  employee  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you  what  is  on  his 
mind. 

A  convenient  guide  for  conducting  this 
type  of  interview  effectively  was  described 
by  my  consulting  firm  associate  John  J. 
Grela  in  these  pages  in  April,  1955.  The 
article  was  headed  "Work  Sheet  Helps 
Supervisors  Talk  Constructively  with  Em- 
ployees," and  the  4-page  form  was  repro- 
duced— filled  in  just  as  it  might  have  been 
in  an  actual  instance.  When  you  follow 
such  a  guide  it's  hard  to  overlook  (i)  tell- 
ing the  employee  the  things  he  wants  to 
know,  (jl)  telling  him  what  you  have  in 
mind,  and  (3)  recording  his  reactions  and 
noting  what  the  next  step  is. 

Herbert  H.  Meyer,  of  the  personnel  re- 
search department  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  in  May  1955  had  an  article  on  the 
same  topic  in  this  magazine.  The  sense  of  it 
was  that  you  communicate  to  the  employee 
when,  in  reviewing  his  performance,  you 
encourage  him  to  communicate  with  you. 
That  is  one  of  the  few  ways  in  which  you 
can  get  the  employee  to  communicate  with 
you  in  a  way  that  has  real,  genuine  sub- 
stance. 

The  Two  Most  Critical  Points  in  a 
personnel  program,  it  appears  to  me,  would 
be  these— first,  the  kind  of  supervision  you 
provide  for  your  people;  and  second,  what, 
how  much,  and  how  you  pay  them. 

Back  in  the  beginning  I  mentioned 
fairness  as  one  of  the  first  things  employees 
are  entitled  to,  and  this  certainly  applies  to 
their  compensation.  As  far  as  you  can 
manage  it,  each  of  your  employees  should 
be  satisfied  that  he  is  paid  fairly,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  pay  of  others  around  him. 
So  your  obligation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
know,  first,  what  each  person  should  re- 


ceive for  the  kind  of  work  that  he  is  doing. 
This  means  that  you  should  have  standards 
of  pay  for  each  and  every  position  in  your 
organization. 

The  greater  the  skill,  the  knowledge, 
the  responsibility  required  of  the  employee, 
the  more  you  should  expect  to  pay  him. 
That  is  the  first  thing.  Second,  you  should 
know  something  about  the  quality  of  his 
performance  so  that  you  are  prepared  to 
recognize  superior  performance  with  better 
pay.  Third,  you  should  know  what  your 
competitors  are  paying.  Without  that,  you 
are  not  in  a  defensible  position  in  dealing 
with  your  employees. 

Selection  and  Placement  is  another 
point  where  you  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  think  you  can  do  yourselves  more  good  in 
skillful  selection  and  in  skillful  placement 
than  in  any  other  one  direction — not  ex- 
cepting training,  not  even  excepting  com- 
pensation. I  had  a  chance  to  apply  this  for 
14  years  in  one  company.  It  is  not  a  hy- 
pothesis or  theory;  it  is  an  explanation  of 
how  something  really  works.  One  of  the 
greatest  satisfactions  I  have  today  is  seeing 
how  the  selections,  made  as  far  back  as  2.1 
years  ago,  are  progressing,  seeing  what 
those  people  have  done,  and  how  far  they 
have  gone. 

Many  of  these  w-ere  young  boys  em- 
ployed at  the  bottom  as  beginners  in  that 
company  between  1934  and  1940.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
those  carefully  selected  people  have  made 
marks  for  themselves. 

I  found  right  away  that  I  could  not  tell 
established  department  heads  very  much 
about  what  they  should  do,  but  I  could 
control  the  input  at  the  bottom.  I  could 
control  the  selection  of  people  who  were 
referred  to  the  departments,  and  if  I  did  not 
refer  a  person  to  them  they  could  not  em- 
ploy him.  It  was  just  as  simple  as  that. 

How  do  you  select  better-than-average 
people?  At  low  levels,  it  is  not  actually  too 
difficult,  surprisingly  enough.  It  is  a  very 
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difficult    problem    at    the    higher    levels. 

There  are  three  things  I  had  to  know 
about  a  person.  One,  I  had  to  know  how 
smart  he  was.  I  made  it  my  business  to  see 
that  we  hired  only  people  at  or  above  the 
50th  percentile;  that  is,  above  the  average 
of  office  workers. 

We  got  away  v^ath  that  in  all  except 
the  veni'  busiest  war  3'ears,  and  that  paid 
the  handsomest  dividends.  Smart  people 
learn  better;  they  learn  faster;  they  perform 
better,  not  only  on  the  average,  but  pre- 
ponderantly so. 

The  Second  Thing  I  Waisted  to 
Know,  and  this  is  quite  essential,  was 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "clerical  apti- 
tude." That  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
than  the  ability  to  perceive  anything,  any 
shape  whatever,  accurately  and  quickly.  It 
may  be  the  shape  of  chairs.  It  may  be  the 
design  of  something  where  you  have  to  have 
a  certain  quality-;  inspectors  in  a  machine 
shop  have  to  have  that  particular  qualitv'. 
It  is  a  foimdation  of  clerical  work.  It  is  no 
mystery.  It  does  not  take  long  to  de- 
termine. 

So,  we  took  clerical  speed  of  percep- 
tion above  the  average,  and  intelligence 
above  the  average.  Then,  w^e  had  to  do 
what  all  of  us  tr\'  to  do — find  out  what  kind 
of  home  the  person  comes  from,  what  kind 
of  influence  he  has  been  subjected  to,  what 
quality  of  schools  he  has  been  to.  Here  we 
must  be  as  discriminating  as  w^e  can.  I  am 
quite  well  aware  that  today  you  cannot  be 
as  discriminating  as  you  could  be  in  a  time 
of  depression,  but  you  can  still  be  discrim- 
inating. Some  measure  of  aptitude  and 
clerical  ability  can  be  made  in  2.0  or  2.5 
minutes  at  a  very  Iovf  expense.  How  can 
you  afford  not  to  use  it? 

The  next  step  after  selection,  of  course, 
is  proper  placement,  and  that  takes  a  little 
horse-sense.  Even  if  you  are  not  a  psy- 
chologist, you  can  do  a  great  deal  about 
proper  placement. 


I  remember  a  case  of  a  person  who  was 
quite  intelligent,  and  had  a  vet}-  high 
clerical  aptitude,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
department  where  the  first  job  all  of  them 
had  was  to  file  and  pull  cards  in  a  punch- 
card  filing  system.  The  file  had  10  million 
cards  in  it.  If  you  did  it  according  to  the 
procedure,  in  an  orderly,  careful  way,  ver}' 
rarely  was  there  any  difficulty. 

This  Girl  Started  v^^TH  Enthusiasm. 
We  checked  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  we 
had  the  most  enthusiastic  reports  about  her 
from  the  supervisor.  A  few  weeks  later, 
however,  we  began  to  hear  about  trouble. 
The  trouble  they  complained  about  was 
that  this  girl  had  tried  to  improve  on  the 
method.  She, found  a  new  way  of  filing  that 
was  better  than  the  old  way.  You  know 
what  that  will  do  with  10  million  cards. 

How  DO  You  Make  Your  Super- 
visors Better?  I  will  tell  you  the  sad 
truth — you  have  some  supers'isors  you  can- 
not make  better.  You  had  better  try,  but 
you  are  not  going  to  accomplish  vet)-  much. 
With  some  others  you  may  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  If  they  have  a  good  attitude,  the 
desire,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelli- 
gence, you  can  do  a  lot  to  help  them. 

I  might,  however,  point  out  that  you 
cannot  improve  a  person;  he  will  have  to  do 
it  himself.  I  am  afraid  a  lot  of  personnel  and 
training  people  forget  that  improvement 
comes  from  ourselves,  not  from  the  training 
director. 

The  personnel  director's  responsibility 
toward  employees  is  a  big  subject  which 
would  take  a  book  to  deal  with  adequately. 
One  element  I  haven't  even  touched  on  is 
giving  employees  a  satisfying  sense  of  se- 
curity, which  is  one  reason  for  most  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 


The  Case  for  Free  Unionism 


By  Michael  Marsh 

Staff  Writer  for  the  Weekly,  "Labor" 

Washington,  D.  C. 


AT  a  Washington  party  a  number  ol 
X~\.  years  ago  a  well-known  labor  leader 
was  discussing  the  union  shop.  At  least  one 
of  his  auditors  felt  surprised  at  the  stand  he 
took.  He  didn't  like  the  union  shop.  He 
feared  such  union  security  agreements 
would  make  labor  leaders  less  aggressive 
and  the  rank  and  file  less  militant.  Later  I 
came  to  understand  this  man's  viewpoint. 
He  was  a  revolutionary  Marxist.  He  wasn't 
interested  in  labor-management  peace.  He 
was  interested  in  arousing  the  workers  for 
class  struggle. 

Today  this  man  and  the  union  he  still 
leads  have  for  some  years  been  outside  the 
AFL-CIO.  What  recalled  our  long-ago  dis- 
cussion to  my  mind  was  the  article  in  last 
October's  Personnel  Journal,  defending  the 
so-called  "right  to  work"  laws.  Because, 
curiously  enough,  the  sponsors  of  these 
laws — with  very  different  motives — have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  as  this  union 
leader.  They  would  destroy  by  law  the 
union  shop  and  all  other  forms  of  union 
security. 

Perhaps  these  business  spokesmen  don't 
realize  what  trouble  such  a  ban  would  bring 
into  labor  relations,  if  it  were  put  into  effect 
in  our  great  industrial  states.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  many  workers  regard  an  em- 
ployer's acceptance  of  a  union  security 
clause  as  a  touchstone  To  them  it's  one 
sign  the  employer  has  finally  come  to  ac- 
cept their  union — that  he  won't  try  to 
wreck  it.  And  that  belief  is  the  only  basis 
for  fair  and  productive  labor  relations  in 
our  modern  society. 

A  dramatic  example  of  such  an  em- 
ployer shift  came  back  in  the  spring  of  1941 
when  the  Ford  Motor  Company  began  to 


The  case  for  ''right  to  work"  laivs  was 
presented  by  Arthur  Erwin  in  our  Octo- 
ber /p/7  issue.  At  that  time  Ned  Hay 
promised  "equal  billing"  for  a  state- 
ment on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Marsh' s 
rebuttal  will  be  more  meaningful  in 
combination  ivith  the  "right  to  xvork" 
map  on  our  second  cover  page,  and  his 
explanation  of  the  terms  '  'closed  shop, 
"union  shop"  and  "maintenance  of 
membership.  " 


end  its  years-long  policy  of  anti-unionism. 
Following  a  strike  and  a  vote  by  Ford  em- 
ployees, the  company  finally  recognized 
the  United  Auto  Workers  and  granted  what 
no  other  auto  company  then  had,  a  full 
union  shop  and  check-off  of  union  dues.  It 
took  Ford  a  long  time  to  reverse  its  old 
policies  fully,  but  the  union  shop  was  its 
first  big  move  toward  more  harmonious 
labor  relations. 

Many  other  employers  have  concluded 
that  the  union  shop  promotes  good  labor 
relations.  A  survey  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  a  management- 
financed  agency,  quoted  such  employers  as 
feeling  this  way:  "Union  security  breeds 
responsible  trade  unionism:  responsible 
trade  unionism  is  what  we  want." 

This  survey  found  the  "advantages 
that  have  worked  out  in  practice"  for 
union-shop  employers  include  such  things 
as  "eliminating  litigation,  strife  and  gov- 
ernment interference;  places  the  union  in  a 
better  position  to  keep  its  agreements  .  .  .; 
gives  employees  greater  feeling  of  responsi- 
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bility  and  interest  in  their  jobs  because 
they  feel  they  have  something  to  say  about 
their  conditions  of  work  .  .  .;  makes  it 
possible  to  hold  the  union  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  its  members,  while  with  the 
open  shop  it  cannot  be  held  responsible." 

Insecurity  Makes  for  Trouble 

One  of  the  nation's  top  economists. 
Professor  Sumner  Slichter  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  summed  it  up  this  way:  '"An 
assured  status  for  the  union  is  not  a  guar- 
antee of  successful  union-employer  relations 
but  it  is  a  prerequisite,  and  the  closed  shop 
or  its  equivalent  is  one  way  of  assuring  the 
status  of  the  union.  The  employer  is  likely 
to  have  more  freedom  in  shops  where  the 
status  of  the  union  is  established  than  in 
one  where  its  position  is  more  or  less  pre- 
carious. Where  the  union  is  not  secure,  it  is 
compelled  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  em- 
ployer's discretion  at  every  point  where  he 
may  discriminate  against  union  members  in 
favor  of  non-members . ' ' 

Union  security,  then,  usually  means 
better  labor-management  relations.  It  makes 
a  union  tougher  on  wages  at  the  bargaining 
table,  because  it's  stronger — but  more 
cooperative  in  the  plant.  It  limits,  instead 
of  expanding,  the  area  of  conflict.  As  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  says,  "The 
record  shows  that  the  fewest  strikes  take 
place  in  industries  covered  by  union  shop 
agreements."  To  the  public — which  means 
all  of  us — these  arc  very  great  advantages 
indeed. 

Before  turning  to  the  other  reasons  for 
opposing  "right  to  work"  laws,  let's  wipe 
away  a  few  misconceptions.  First,  there's 
nothing  "un-American"  about  the  union 
shop.  A  union,  or  guild,  shop  was  granted 
to  shoemakers  and  coopers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  by  special  charter  as 
far  back  as  1648.  Before  the  Civil  War  a 
number  of  other  unions — weak  as  they 
were — had  won  the  closed  shop  in  various 
towns.  By  1954,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,   in   a   study   of   1,716   collective 


bargaining  agreements  covering  7.4  million 
workers,  reported  that  79  per  cent  of  the 
agreements,  covering  Si  per  cent  of  the 
workers,  contained  union  security  pro- 
visions— mostly  the  full  union  shop. 

Workers  Want  Union  Shop 

Second,  union  shop  agreements  are  not 
put  over  by  a  few  "labor  bosses."  They're 
wanted  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  workers  themselves.  The  test  of  this 
came  in  the  years  1947  to  195 1  when  the 
government,  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
conducted  46,119  secret-ballot  plant  elec- 
tions, to  lind  if  the  workers  wanted  union 
security  provision^  in  their  contracts. 
Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  5.5  million 
workers  who  voted  in  these  elections  voted 
for  the  union  security  provisions.  Later 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  led  in  getting  this 
provision  of  his  act  repealed.  He  had  con- 
cluded that  these  government  elections  were 
a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Third,  "right  to  work"  advocates 
make  a  great  play  of  the  notion  that — as 
Mr.  Erwin  put  in  in  his  Personnel  Journal 
article — "today,  unions  act  primarily  as 
political  organizations."  This  is  simply  not 
true.  However,  there's  a  reason  why  some 
people  get  confused  about  it. 

The  AFL-CIO,  as  a  federation,  devotes 
a  large  part  of  its  attention  to  legislation 
and  government  policies,  and  also  endorses 
some  national  candidates.  These  activities 
draw  most  of  the  headlines.  But  the  AFL- 
CIO  itself  signs  no  contracts.  The  AFL-CIO 
affiliates — international  unions  and  local 
unions — are  the  ones  that  bargain,  sign 
contracts,  call  or  avert  strikes,  process 
grievances,  dicker  over  new  job  rates,  and 
carry  on  the  whole  basic  work  of  unionism. 
Their  chief  concern  isn't  politics  at  all. 
Probably  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  unions'  income  goes  to  activities  re- 
lated to  politics. 

As  for  direct  political  contributions, 
the  President's  top  labor  spokesman,  Secre- 
tary   of    Labor   James    P.    Mitchell,    has 
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pointed  out:  "Most  people  do  not  realize 
that  already  the  law  prohibits  the  use  of 
union  funds  derived  from  the  individual 
members'  dues  or  assessments  in  support  of 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  Federal 
office."  Several  congressional  investigations 
have  turned  up  not  a  single  case  where  the 
union  disobeyed  this  law. 

The  Nub  of  the  Argument 

Let's  consider  now  the  nub  of  the 
"right  to  work"  argument.  A  worker,  it's 
said,  should  have  the  right  not  to  join  a 
union  even  though  the  vast  majority  of  his 
fellows  wants  the  union  shop.  He  doesn't 
have  to  join  a  church,  does  he?  Or  a  club,  or 
a  veterans  group,  or  any  other  voluntary 
organization? 

Several  misconceptions  are  involved  in 
this  argument.  First,  if  a  worker  in  a  union 
shop  has  real  objections  of  principle— re- 
ligious or  conscientious— to  joining  the 
union,  he  probably  w^on't  have  to,  in  the 
sense  of  taking  the  union  oath  or  obliga- 
tion. All  that  most  unions  ask  is  that  he 
pay  his  dues. 

This  situation  obtains  in  the  railroad 
field  and  is  spelled  out  formally  in  several 
railroad  union-shop  contracts.  The  United 
Steelworkers  have  such  a  provision  in  their 
constitution.  The  United  Auto  Workers  and 
the  Upholsters  have  actually  agreed  with  a 
church,    the   Seventh   Day   Adventists,    to 
permit    its    adherents    to    work    in    union 
shops  without  joining  the  union  at  all,  if 
they  pay  to  charity  a  sum  equal  to  the  union 
dues.    "Most   unions,"    the   AFL-CIO   re- 
ports, "have  shown  sincere  willingness  to 
arrive    at    some    compromise    arrangement 
with  those  few  individuals  whose  religious 
scruples  may  forbid  membership  in  a  non- 
church  organization." 

Unions  Serve  "Free  Riders"  Too 

Thus  what  most  of  those  few  workers 
who  gripe  against  the  union  shop  really 
object  to  is  paying  a  few  dollars  a  month 
to  the  organization  chosen  by  a  majority 


of  their  fellows.  This  may  well  be  the  case 
with  the  discharged  railway  worker  cited 
by  Mr.  Erwin  in  his  article,  despite  this 
man's  claim  to  objections  of  "principle" 
against  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks, 
which  he  was  required  to   join.  Did  this 
gentlemen,    in   his   long  years   of  railway 
service,  ever  object  to  taking  the  wage  in- 
creases of  $1 .58  an  hour  won  by  the  Railway 
Clerks  and  other  rail  unions  between  1937 
and   1957?  Did  he  ever  refuse  the  shorter 
work  week,  the  longer  vacations  with  pay, 
the  paid  holidays,  the  company-paid  health 
and  welfare  plan  gained  for  him  also  by 
these  same  unions  in  this  period? 

Many   people    don't    understand   why 
the   union   man   dislikes    "free   riders"    so 
much.   One   reason— little   known   outside 
the  labor  field— is  this:  When  a  union  rep- 
resenting the  majority  of  employees  gains 
recognition  as  bargaining  agent,  it  is  re- 
quired  by  law   to  represent  equally  both 
members  and  non-members  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit.   Moreover,   the  union   must  not 
only  ensure  that  all  improved  wages  and 
conditions    are    extended    equally    to    the 
non-member;  it  must  also  process  any  non- 
member's  grievance  just  as  vigorously  as  a 
member's.  Thus  a  non-member  by  law  gets 
all  the  advantages  of  unionism— without 
paying  the  dues^  This  is  true  for  no  other 
type  of  voluntary  organization.   Can  you 
imagine  a  country  club  operating  that  way? 

Joining  Union  Only  One 
Job  Recjuirement 

As  for  requiring  a  new  employee  to 
join  the  union,  this  is  only  one  of  many 
requirements  for  a  job— such  as  training, 
skill,  experience,  health  and  so  on.  A 
worker— perhaps  against  his  will— may 
be  required  to  wear  goggles  or  a  helmet  on 
the  job.  The  same  worker,  with  equal 
validity,  may  also  be  required  to  join  his 
fellow  employees'  union.  The  one  precau- 
tion protects  his  physical  safety.  The  other 
protects  his  economic  safety.  In  neither 
case  does  the  worker  lose  any  essential 
"rights". 
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The  Struggle  against  so-called  "right 
to  work"  laws  is  actually  a  fight  for  free 
unionism.  A  number  of  conservative  po- 
litical leaders  have  clearly  grasped  this.  For 
example,  Alfred  M.  Landon  denounced  a 
proposed  "right  to  work"  law  in  Kansas  a 
few  years  ago  because  it  would  destroy 
freedom  of  contract.  A  number  of  religious 
leaders,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish, 
have  spoken  out  against  "right  to  work" 
laws. 

'"  The  union  shop  is  basically  nothing  but 
the  old  and  democratic  American  principle 
of  majority  rule.  Where  the  majority  wants 
and  wins  a  imion  shop,  the  minority  should 
go  along  and  pay  their  dues — and  in  fact 
nearly  all  of  them  do.  However,  this  also 
implies  that  imions  themselves  must  oper- 
ate honestly  and  democratically.  Most  of 
them  do  already.  And  the  AFL-CIO  is 
moving  vigorously  against  those  that 
don't.  The  "right  to  work"  laws,  in  con- 
trast, would  hurt  all  unions. 

RlGHT-TO-WoRK    WaGES    LowER 

Despite  many  disclaimers,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  "right  to  work"  drive  is  an 
anti-union  and  anti-worker  drive.  It's 
backed  mostly  by  employer  groups.  Why? 
Consider  some  facts.  For  example,  take  the 
average  wages  paid  in  various  "right  to 
work"  states  and  compare  them  to  wages  in 


neighboring  "free  unionism"  states  where 
the  union  shop  is  legal.  In  three  fourths  of 
these  cases — based  on  Labor  Department 
figures  for  average  factory  wages  last 
June — the  "free  unionism"  states  had  sub- 
stantially higher  wages  than  the  "right  to 
work"  states  just  beside  them.  The  differ- 
ence ranged  as  high  as  54  cents  an  hour  be- 
tween Mississippi  (right  to  work)  and 
Louisiana  (free  imionism),  and  49  cents  an 
hour  difference  between  Virginia  (right  to 
work)  and  West  Virginia  (free  unionism). 
When  workers'  purchasing  power  lags, 
the  nation's  economy  falters  also  in  the  end. 
This  is  the  result  that  some  unionists 
foresee  if  today's  "right  to  work"  move- 
ment should  sweep  the  nation. 

To  sum  it  up,  one  could  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  quote  from  Labor  Secretarj^ 
Mitchell — himself  a  highly  successful  for- 
mer personnel  executive.  In  a  1954  speech 
Mitchell  said:  "They  call  these  "right  to 
work'  laws,  but  that  is  not  what  they 
really  are.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not 
create  any  jobs.  In  the  second  place,  they 
result  in  imdesirable  and  unnecessan*^  limi- 
tation upon  the  freedom  of  working  men 
and  women  and  their  employers  to  bargain 
collectively  and  agree  upon  conditions  of 
work.  Thirdly,  they  restrict  imion  secxirity 
and  thereby  undermine  the  basic  strength 
of  labor  organizations." 
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You  industrial  relations  directors,  I  sus- 
pect, need  films  in  your  work  quite  as 
much  as  the  sales  directors  do  in  theirs, 
though  your  managements  may  not  realize 
it.  They  may  think  they  know  as  much 
about  industrial  relations,  or  handling  the 
human  element  in  business,  as  you  do.  But 
I  know  from  observation  that  many  prob- 
lems down  the  line  stem  from  faulty  atti- 
tudes and  tactics  at  the  top. 

I  know  also  that  you  are  in  dead  earnest 
about  the  matter  of  training.  And,  since  I 
consider  films  the  most  effective  of  all  in- 
struments of  communication,  I  am  going  to 
lay  it  on  the  line  as  1  see  it  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the 
production  and  use  of  films. 

One  basic  thing  that  should  be  cleared 
up  at  the  start  is  what  we  mean  by  training. 
In  my  book,  training  is  the  development  of 
skills  or  behavior  patterns.  Teaching  is,  by 
contrast,  the  inculcation  of  factual  knowl- 
edge. To  be  trained,  one  has  to  be  taught, 
too,  so  training  requires  teaching  or  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  well  as  the 
development  of  skills.  Teaching  is  done  in 
the  classroom;  training  must  be  done  on  the 
job.  Trainees  cannot  learn  skills  from  a 
lecture  or  even  a  film;  they  learn  skills  by 
doing.  Training  therefore,  requires  coach- 
ing as  well  as  teaching. 

Now,  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
training  and  teaching  in  mind,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  training  aid — whether  film  or 
something  else — is  used  primarily  for  the 
presentation  of  training  materials.  What  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  do  this?  I  agree 
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Many  pitfalls  lie  ready  to  trap  the  un- 
ivary  producer  of  a  film  for  training, 
recruiting,  indoctrinating  and  other  pur- 
poses. If  you  need  a  film  at  all,  what 
kind  will  do  the  most  for  youl  As  a 
training  aid,  the  sound  slidefihn  has  no 
superior.  For  a  subject  with  emotional 
overtones,  the  sound  motion  picture  is 
best.  But  never  use  either  as  an  illus- 
trated lecture.  Never  try  for  laughs.  The 
author  lists  other  do' s  and  do7i  ts. 


with  Charles  F.  Hoban,  Jr.,  who  reported 
in  his  book  "Movies  That  Teach'"  (The 
Dryden  Press,  1946)  that  the  most  effective 
method  of  presentation  is  that  which  most 
closely  approaches  the  experience  of  reality. 

Here  are  a  few  miscellaneous  tips  out  of 
my  experience  in  the  production  and  use  of 
films.  First,  beware  of  films  that  glorify  the 
company.  There  has  been  a  rash  of  films 
since  the  war  visualizing  the  company's 
financial  statement.  I  think  that  most  of 
them  are  a  waste  of  celluloid,  insofar  as 
their  employee  audiences  are  concerned. 
They  smack  of  bias,  special  pleading,  and 
half  truths.  Their  subject  matter  is  rarely 
handled  with  candor  and  realism. 

Beware  too  of  the  film  on  any  subject 
that  is  designed  primarily  to  please  the  boss. 
Or  yourself!  Embrace,  instead,  the  film  that 
evokes  the  desired  response  from  the  audi- 
ence, whether  the  purpose  of  the  film  is  to 
inform,  to  convince,  to  instruct,  or  to  incite 
to  action.  You  want  films  that  make  audi- 
ences say,  "That  program  will  work!  It 
makes  sense!  The  man  in  the  screen  story  is 
no  smarter  than  I  am,  so  from  now  on  I  am 
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going  to  do  the  same  things  he  is  doing, 
but  do  them  better!" 

Deal  with  Specific  Problems 

There  is  another  category  of  film  that 
you  may  have  made  extensive  use  of,  and 
may  have  derived  some  benefits  from,  but  of 
whose  value  I  am  very  skeptical.  That  is 
the  syndicated  film,  or  the  film  that  deals 
with  the  generality  of  situations  rather  than 
the  specific  problems  of  your  industry.  I 
think  that  these  films  are  apt  to  confuse 
trainees  because  most  people  do  not  have 
the  capacity  for  making  specific  applica- 
tions of  general  principles. 

Now,  let's  consider  what  it  is  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  effective  sound  film. 
First,  the  sound  motion  picture,  and  then 
the  sound  slidefilm.  In  the  sound  motion 
picture  you  have  a  medium  that  is  capable 
of  reproducing  real  life  with  greater  vivid- 
ness, in  some  instances,  than  reality  itself, 
as  the  psychogalvanometer  has  often  at- 
tested! Do  not,  therefore,  ever  use  this 
dynamic  medium  as  an  illustrated  lecture. 
Use  it,  instead,  to  appeal  to  the  emotions 
as  well  as  to  the  mind.  Use  it  to  induce  be- 
lief and  to  incite  to  action  by  "recreating 
meaningful  real  life  situations  with  which 
the  audience  can  readily  identify  them- 
selves." 

The  industrial  relations  director  must 
often  discuss  several  subjects  which  are  in- 
vested with  emotional  overtones  that  the 
sound  motion  picture  can  present  far  more 
effectively  than  they  can  be  covered  in  any 
other  way.  One  of  them  is  the  company's 
employee  benefits.  Vacation  permits  and 
pay,  hospitalization  and  insurance  plans, 
pension  programs,  profit-sharing — these  are 
all  subjects  in  which  the  emotions  are  in- 
volved and  the  sound  motion  picture  can 
present  them  in  a  manner  that  will  make 
their  significance  felt  as  well  as  understood. 

Films  for  Recruitment 

The  sound  motion  picture  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  use  in  the  recruitment  of 


employees.  The  idea  of  working  for  your 
company  and  the  spirit  of  the  company's 
employees  are  subjects  more  emotional  than 
rational  in  character;  and  they  can  be  made 
meaningful,  interesting,  and  convincing  in 
the  sound  motion  picture. 

Perhaps  your  most  universal  need  for 
sound  motion  pictures  is  for  the  indoctrina- 
tion and  orientation  of  new  employees.  You 
want  new  employees  to  get  off  on  the  right 
foot,  to  feel  kindly  toward  the  company, 
their  fellow  workers,  their  supervisors, 
their  place  of  work,  and  toward  their  job 
duties.  The  sound  motion  picture  can  help 
immensely  in  inducing  these  attitudes  in 
the  new  employees.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, the  film  on  this  subject  usually  has 
more  meaning  for  and  influence  upon  the 
veteran  employee  than  upon  the  initiate  and 
is,  therefore,  a  great  stimulus  to  the  morale 
of  the  entire  force. 

Generally  speaking,  a  sound  motion 
picture  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  sound  slide- 
film  for  any  large  audience,  and  by  that  I 
mean  any  audience  of  300  or  more.  Don't 
ever  use  the  sound  motion  picture,  however, 
on  any  audience  from  whom  you  expect 
some  "feedback"  or  discussion,  nor  is  it  a 
good  medium  for  instruction  in  factual 
matter — for  two  reasons.  First,  the  scenes 
on  the  screen  move  too  fast  for  easy  percep- 
tion of  their  meaning  by  the  average  audi- 
ence; second,  the  sound  motion  picture 
cannot  be  readily  reviewed  for  discussion. 

The  Sound  Slidefilm  Defined 

The  sound  slidefilm  has  neither  of 
these  disadvantages.  Its  pictures  are  still 
pictures  which  are  quickly,  easily  compre- 
hended; and  the  film  can  be  easily  reviewed 
for  discussion.  The  sound  slidefilm  is  a  con- 
tinuity of  stop-motion  pictures  portraying 
a  story,  synchronized  with  spoken  words. 
It  can  do  everything  that  the  sound  motion 
picture  can  do  except  portray  motion.  It 
can,  however,  suggest  motion. 

Don't  use  the  sound  slidefilm,  any 
more  than  vou  would   the  sound   motion 
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picture,  as  an  illustrated  lecture.  Use  it, 
rather,  to  portray  real  life  situations. 

The  sound  slidefilm  has  a  mechanical 
advantage  over  the  sound  motion  picture  in 
that  it  can  present  more  subject  matter  in 
any  given  time.  This  is  because  its  stop- 
motion  scenes  eliminate  a  lot  of  irrelevant 
material.  For  instance,  in  a  movie  an  actor 
walks  across  the  room  and  the  camera  fol- 
lows him  into  the  next  situation.  Footage 
is  required  to  show  that  action.  In  the 
sound  slidefilm,  the  actor  is  seen  in  a  cer- 
tain situation  in  one  scene  and  in  an  entirely 
different  one  in  the  very  next  picture,  with- 
out any  strain  on  the  perception. 

If  you  are  teaching  adults  by  the  con- 
ference method,  you  must  have  a  medium 
which  is  flexible  for  the  presentation  of 
training  materials.  You  can  go  back  over 
the  pictures  in  the  filmstrip  of  the  sound 
slidefilm  as  many  times  as  necessary  to 
assure  complete  comprehension.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  review  the  recorded  speech  of 
the  sound  slidefilm  at  any  point,  after  you 
are  familiar  with  the  record. 

The  Film  as  Training  Aid 

As  a  training  aid  for  the  decentralized 
program,  the  sound  slidefilm  has  no 
superior.  It  makes  the  presentation  of  the 
materials  completely  independent  of  the 
ability  of  the  trainer.  It  takes  off  his 
shoulders  the  responsibility  and  the  work 
of  presenting  doctrine,  so  leaves  him  free  to 
do  those  things  which  must  be  done  in 
person;  namely,  to  ask  questions,  lead  dis- 
cussion, and  sum  up  conclusions.  The  sound 
slidefilm  presentation  is  never  thrown  off 
stride  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr.  Big 
in  the  audience;  nor  does  it  let  down  in  its 
enthusiasm  before  the  indifferent  or  antag- 
onistic audience.  It  does  not  suffer  from 
distracting  mannerisms  of  speech  or  ges- 
tures and  it  never  suffers  from  the  effects  of 
last  night's  party. 

The  sound  slidefilm  costs  so  little  to 
produce  that  films  can  be  used  for  the 
presentation  of  virtually  every  major  topic 


of  instruction.  When  sound  slidefilms  are 
used  for  instruction  in  job  duties  and 
methods,  foremen  can  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  on-the-job  coaching  and  to  the 
correction  of  trainees'  errors.  Foremen,  as 
a  rule,  are  better  administrators  and  super- 
visors than  they  are  teachers. 

Now  let  me  go  into  some  of  the  do's 
and  don'ts  in  the  creation  of  sound  slide- 
films.  What  I  say  applies  with  equal  force 
to  sound  motion  pictures.  There  are  three 
primary  elements  in  the  sound  film — the 
story,  the  pictures,  and  the  sound — which 
are  interdependent  but  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss separately. 

In  writing  the  story  of  the  sound  film, 
key  the  doctrine  with  the  attitude  of  the 
audience  toward  the  subject.  When  we  de- 
sign a  film,  the  first  thing  we  want  to  know 
is  not  what  the  sponsor  knows  or  feels 
about  the  subject,  but  what  the  audience 
to  whom  the  film  is  addressed  knows  and 
feels  about  it. 

Design  Film  for  Audience 

Our  first  study,  then,  is  of  the  audi- 
ence. Then  we  study  the  subject  matter  for 
the  film  and  we  ponder  how  that  subject 
matter  can  best  be  presented  to  interest, 
instruct,  convince  and  stir  the  audience  to 
action.  Teachers — and  sponsors — are  often 
inclined  to  present  materials  from  their 
own  viewpoint.  They  are  so  thoroughly 
familiar  with  their  subject  that  they  as- 
sume familiarity  with  it  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  Other  teachers — and  sponsors — 
make  an  even  more  serious  mistake  in  as- 
suming that  the  audience  is  dumb  and 
totally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  the 
result  is  a  film  that  insults  the  intelli- 
gence. 

The  doctrine  for  the  sound  film  should 
be  presented,  not  in  a  lecture  but  in  dramatic 
form.  The  audience  should  be  able  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  situations 
and  characters  portrayed  on  the  screen. 
When  they  do  so  identify  themselves,  they 
"live    through"     the    experience    of    the 
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screen  characters.  You  do  not  induce  that 
vicarious  experience  when  the  sound  film  is 
used  as  an  illustrated  lecture. 

Nor  do  you  induce  it  when  the  voice  of 
an  unseen  narrator  is  heard  commentating 
on  action  portrayed  by  screen  characters. 
Audiences  want  to  see  and  hear  the  screen 
characters  themselves  speak,  not  what 
someone  else  says  they  are  doing  and 
saying. 

Now  here  is  a  caveat  that  you  may  not 
agree  with  but  that,  I  am  sure,  Hoban 
would  support  and  that  my  own  experi- 
ence in  the  writing  of  films  abundantly 
confirms:  Beware  of  humor  in  the  sound 
film  stor}'!  Don't  strive  for  humorous 
effects:  instead,  let  them  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  real  life  situations  that  the  film 
portrays.  This  applies  to  striving  for 
effects  of  all  kinds,  including  tear-jerking, 
whimsey,  cleverness.  These  effects  are,  as  a 
rule,  of  interest  to  no  one  but  the  scenario 


writer. 


Stimulate  Viewers  to  Think 

Finally,  we  come  to  a  prescription  for 
the  story  which  is  almost  invariably  vio- 
lated. It  is  this:  leave  an  "open  end"  to  the 
story — to  induce  the  audience  to  think  its 
own  way  to  the  conclusion.  People  go  to  a 
motion  picture  theater  to  be  entertained. 
They  should  come  away  from  a  training 
film  aroused  and  stimulated  to  think. 

There  are  pictures  in  the  sound  film, 
however,  as  well  as  a  story.  What  of  the 
pictures?  They,  like  the  story,  should  obey 
the  rule  of  realism.  Therefore,  use  no  draw- 
ings, titles,  trick  camera  angles,  montages, 
or  multipicture  frames,  for  they  do  not 
check  with  reality.  Likewise,  use  no  car- 
toons, for  they  are  not  realistic,  either. 

Avoid  repeated  pictures  if  you  would 
produce  an  effective  sound  film.  The  re- 
peated picture  induces  the  reaction,  "Here's 
where  we  came  in"  and  loses  the  audience's 
interest.  Repeated  pictures  are  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  film  producer  who  has  to  cut 
comers  on  his  production  costs  because  he 


quoted  too  low  in  order  to  get  the  order. 
He  may  try  to  rationalize  his  repeats  to  his 
sponsor  on  the  ground  that  they  are  needed 
for  recall  or  summary  purposes.  If  the  film 
story  demands  recalling  or  summarizing, 
the  pictures  used  should  be  different  from 
those  used  the  first  time. 

Whether  the  story  is  being  presented 
in  a  sound  slide-motion  picture,  a  sound 
slidefilm  or  a  sound  motion  picture,  the 
pictures  on  the  screen  must  be  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  spoken  words.  To  il- 
lustrate one  subject  while  you  talk  about 
another  is  confusing,  yet  in  many  an  ill 
conceived  picture,  this  is  done. 

Have  Speakers  Sound  Natural 

Film  producers  sometimes  have  more 
difficulty  getting  the  right  sound  for  their 
films  than  they  do  the  right  pictures.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  sound  slidefilms, 
wherein  the  characters  on  the  screen  speak 
in  the  voices  of  others.  Real  life  people  may 
be  used  in  the  pictures,  but  rarely  can  their 
voices  be  used.  That's  because  so  few  people 
have  the  ability  to  read  from  the  printed 
page  as  if  they  were  speaking  spontane- 
ously. 

The  sound  film  is  not,  by  any  means,  all 
talk.  Music  and  sound  effects  are  also  em- 
ployed, and — when  properly  employed — 
with  telling  effect;  both  are  useful  devices 
for  covering  time  and  action  lapses.  Music 
heard  while  a  scene  is  on  the  screen  can 
heighten  the  meaning  and  emotional  im- 
pact of  the  picture.  Sound  effects  can  en- 
hance the  illusion  of  reality  when  the  screen 
shows  scenes  that  are  ordinarily  heard  as 
well  as  seen . 

The  automatic  sound  slidefilm  pro- 
jector has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  sound  slidefilm  presenta- 
tion. It  is  now  more  practical  than  ever  to 
present  doctrine  in  terms  of  dramatic  action; 
that  is,  in  the  words  and  actions  of  screen 
characters,  because  the  scenes  on  the 
screen  can  be  changed  instantaneously  and 
{Continued  on  page  ij) 
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TRAINING  specialists  have  a  cherished 
rule;  "Determine  your  people's  needs, 
then  build  a  program  to  meet  them."  For 
teaching  skills,  this  rule  is  certainly  valid. 
But  for  training  managers,  I  question 
whether  it  is  generally  followed,  and  even 
whether  it  is  necessary.  For  my  reasons, 
let's  look  at  the  job  of  management. 

The  manager's  job  differs  from  others 
in  that  he  gets  things  done  through  other 
people.  Therefore  the  manager  has  an  all- 
pervading  need  for  effectiveness  in  dealing 
with  or  relating  to  people.  And  we  might 
say  that  the  crux  of  his  relations  with 
others  is  his  ability  to  influence  their  be- 
havior. 

The  influence  he  exerts  is  not  pointless. 
It  is  intended  to  achieve  a  goal  or  goals. 
Some  of  these  are  set  up  by  superiors,  others 
by  organizational  policies.  Some  belong  to 
each  manager.  Some  are  workers'  goals 
which  are  accepted  by  the  manager.  The 
manager's  function  is  to  influence  his  work 
group  to  achieve  the  goals  that  he  considers 
important. 

Self-Knowledge  First 

We  can  state,  therefore,  that  all  mana- 
gers have  in  common  the  need  to  be  effec- 
tive influencers.  So  manager  development 
depends  primarily  on  creating  situations  in 
which  managers  will  learn  to  be  more 
effective  at  it. 

How  do  we  influence  people?  The  first 

The  opinions  expressed  arc  not  necessarily  those  of 
United  States  Air  Force  officials. 


The  best  training  a  manager  can  have 
for  job  performance  is  the  individual 
coaching  of  an  able  superior.  However, 
the  author  points  out,  all  of  us  have 
needs  tn  common  for  improvement  in  sev- 
eral directions,  and  these  common  needs 
may  be  even  more  important  than  any 
individual s  special  needs.  The  general 
needs,  he  thinks,  can  be  ministered  to 
qtiite  effectively  in  group  programs  of 
the  kind  he  recommends. 


requirement,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would 
be  sufficient  self-awareness  to  insure  that 
the  manager's  self-concept  is  in  tune  with 
reality.  \Vhy  is  this  important?  Because  our 
behavior  is  largely  predicated  upon  the  way 
we  see  ourselves,  and  the  more  distorted  our 
self-picture,  the  more  odd,  unreasonable  or 
baseless  our  behavior  will  seem  to  others. 

For  example,  if  you  see  yourself  as  a 
gruff,  but  "heart-of-gold"  manager  while 
others  perceive  you  as  a  cantankerous  ty- 
rant, all  of  your  actions  will  be  interpreted 
by  others  as  those  of  a  tyrant.  Since  you 
"know"  that  you  are  basically  warm,  lov- 
ing and  humane,  your  position  must  be  that 
of  rejecting  these  ingrates,  idiots  and  schem- 
ers who  obviously  are  reacting  incorrectly 
to  you. 

Of  course  the  alternative  course  of 
action  for  you  and,  unfortunately,  the  one 
very  seldom  taken,  is  to  assimilate  the  con- 
census of  others'  attitudes.  This  would  give 
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you  a  relatively  undistorted  picture  of  your 
real  self  and  you  could  then  attempt  to 
change  toward  a  more  effective  pattern  of 
thinking  and  behaving. 

Skill  in  Communicating  Next 

The  second  requirement  of  influence  is 
the  ability  to  communicate  effectively. 
Whether  we  are  talking,  gesturing,  grimac- 
ing or  doing,  we  are  communicating  and 
usually  attempting  to  influence.  But  there 
are  many  pitfalls  inherent  in  this  deceptively 
simple  process.  F.J.  Roethlisberger  of  Har- 
vard and  Carl  Rogers  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  are  but  two  of  the  outstanding 
scholars  who  have  helped  to  bring  us  a 
clearer  understanding  of  these  pitfalls.  They 
have  shown  that  there  are  at  least  three 
major  barriers  to  successful  communicating. 

The  first  of  these  is  our  persistent 
tendency  to  judge  other  people  and  their 
ideas.  Instead  of  receiving  communications 
and  attempting  to  understand  them,  we 
charge  forth  with  a  sample  of  our  precon- 
ceived values.  The  result  is  two  isolated 
lines  of  thought  dangling  in  space. 

Another  pitfall  in  the  communications 
process  involves  listening.  Most  of  us  listen 
primarily  to  ourselves.  We  spend  the  listen- 
ing time  we  owe  to  others  thinking  up 
■'snappy"  or  "witty"  replies.  The  result  is 
that  we  hear  but  a  small  fraction  of  what 
others  say. 

A  further  block  to  communication  lies 
in  our  habit  of  assuming  a  great  many 
things  that  may  not  be  true.  For  example, 
we  often  assume  that  people  understand  us 
because  they  make  no  comment  that  indi- 
cates non-understanding.  We  frequently  as- 
sume that  the  words  we  use  represent  to 
others  what  they  do  to  us.  Since  neither  of 
these  assumptions  is  necessarily  true,  our 
communications  often  fail. 

The  third  requirement  of  influence  is 
the  ability  to  focus  our  attention  on  others. 
This  means  decreased  focusing  upon  our 
own  needs,  desires,  feeling  and  ideas.  How- 
ever, we  need  to  do  more  than  just  attend. 


we  have  to  attend  in  an  understanding  way. 
Understanding  pre-supposes  an  ability 
on  our  part  to  have  access  to,  and  utilize,  a 
rich  store  of  knowledge  and  past  experi- 
ence. This  is  a  facility  that  dwindles  with 
self-absorption.  The  greater  our  concern 
with  self,  the  less  attention  we  have  to 
devote  to  things  outside  ourselves.  Further, 
self-absorption  diminishes  experience.  The 
person  who  is  "all  wrapped  up  in  himself" 
tends  to  stand  aloof,  doesn't  become  in- 
volved with  others.  He  limits  his  world 
considerably. 

Must  Give  Attention  to  Others 

The  more  attention  we  can  devote  to 
others  the  greater  will  be  our  understand- 
ing, providing  we  have  a  rich  store  of  ex- 
perience and  information  to  which  we  can 
relate  our  new  data.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to 
the  assumption  that  the  more  knowledge, 
particularly  of  the  social  sciences,  we  have 
acquired,  the  more  meaningful  will  be  our 
understanding. 

The  last  requirement  of  influence  is  the 
trait  of  flexibility.  It  can  be  defined  as  a 
willingness  to  yield  the  old  and  assume  the 
new.  For  example,  understanding  can  be 
meaningless  unless  it  results  in  changed  be- 
havior. It  is  patently  ludicrous  if  we  con- 
tinue to  behave  in  the  same  old  way  toward 
another  about  whom  we  have  a  new  under- 
standing. This  would  be  like  continuing  to 
refuse  to  associate  with  an  old  friend  once 
accused  of  burglary  but  since  fully  exoner- 
ated. It  shows  an  inability  on  our  part  to 
deeply  assimilate  our  learning.  To  exert  in- 
fluence we  must  bend  to  the  truth. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  of  us  have  the 
same  needs.  Only  their  degree  differs.  We 
can  summarize  these  as:  increased  self- 
awareness,  a  more  open  mind,  better  listen- 
ing, a  diminishing  of  our  reliance  upon 
preconceptions,  sensitivity  to  and  under- 
standing of  others,  and  flexibility. 

Of  course,  within  these  general  needs 
there  are  the  special  needs  of  each  individual 
manager.  Generally  these  needs  are  periph- 
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eral  to  the  general  needs.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  in  the  managerial  job  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  special  needs  that  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  general  needs. 

Common  Needs  Are  Most  Important 

Is  there  a  wide  variance  in  degree  of 
need?  Some  of  us  have  surmised  that  to 
include  a  relatively  immature  manager  in  a 
group  of  relatively  mature  managers,  or 
vice  versa,  would  impede  learning.  My  ex- 
perience would  indicate  that  this  is  not 
enough  of  a  problem  to  seriously  weaken 
the  training  design. 

Learning,  when  conceived  as  a  matter 
of  attitude  and  behavior  change,  is  subject 
to  a  great  number  of  personal  variables.  It 
is  impossible  to  predict  the  degree  of  learn- 
ing that  will  occur  in  any  one  individual  at 
any  point  in  time.  It  is  true  that  we  can 
assume  that  some  managers  will  be  able  to 
acquire  information  or  learn  skills  more 
quickly,  because  of  the  greater  scope  of 
their  intellect,  their  lesser  degree  of  anxiety, 
their  greater  ability  to  express,  or  their 
relative  freedom  from  inhibition.  But,  we 
can't  say  that  these  factors  will  govern  the 
type  of  learning  necessary  to  change  atti- 
tudes and  behavior. 

If  we  accept  as  true  that  all  managers 
have  some  learning  to  do  to  increase  their 
competency  as  influencers,  we  must  also 
accept  as  a  fact  the  individual  differences  in 
types  and  rates  of  learning.  Moving  from 
these  facts  to  our  methods,  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  permissive,  feeling-oriented 
group  learning  situation  is  conducive  to 
individual  rates  of  learning  as  learning  be- 
comes possible.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the 
acknowledged  differences  do  not  become 
detrimental  but  rather  arc  actually  helpful. 
As  the  more  mature  and  effective  people  of 
the  group  improve  the  calibre  of  their  in- 
teraction with  the  less  effective,  they  set  a 
pattern  of  behavior  that  can  be  profitably 
emulated;  and  so  it  goes  on  in  a  continuing 
spiral. 


At  this  point  you  might  well  ask, 
"But  what  can  we  do  about  those  needs?" 
We  are  dealing  here  with  some  of  the  main- 
springs of  behavior.  These  general  needs 
represent  human  problems  of  long  standing. 
Can  we  construct  learning  situations  that 
will  help  managers  to  deal  with  them?  I 
believe  so.  The  social  scientists  have  shown 
us  some  methods  capable  of  fostering  real 
learning  in  this  direction.  Let's  look  at 
some  of  these. 

Group  Dynamics  to  Effect  Change 

The  theme  underlying  our  general  needs 
is  change.  A  review  of  the  literature  in  the 
new  discipline  of  group  dynamics,  the  re- 
ports of  social  science  research  results,  and 
our  own  program  experiences  have  indicated 
that  there  are  promising  methods  for 
change. 

Possibly  the  one  that  has  had  the 
greatest  impact  is  the  Training  Laboratory 
in  Group  Development.  One  day  in  1945 
the  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  on 
Inter-Group  Relations  consulted  a  social 
scientist  named  Kurt  Lewin.  At  that  time, 
I  am  sure,  neither  he  nor  they  envisioned  the 
present  scope  and  influence  of  the  resultant 
Training  Laboratories  that  have  spread 
across  the  nation.  Pioneering  this  move- 
ment is  the  National  Training  Laboratory 
in  Group  Development  at  Bethel,  Maine. 
From  Bethel  have  come  the  seeds  for  similar 
laboratories  across  the  country.  The  lab- 
oratories have  stressed  training  in  percep- 
tiveness  and  skill,  research  on  change,  and 
methods  to  bring  this  change  to  the  back- 
home  situation.  Their  success  is  attested  to 
by  the  influence  they  exert  on  adult  educa- 
tion as  well  as  the  spreading  application  of 
their  theories. 

Other  Group  Training  Methods 

Another  method  of  training  directed  to 
general  needs  has  been  developed  by  the 
Human  Relations  Research  Group  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los   Angeles. 
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They  call  it  "Sensitivity  Training."  It 
emphasizes  a  group  learning  situation 
which  is  trainee-centered  and  permissive. 
The  focus  of  attention  is  one's  feelings  and 
perceptual  awareness.  The  subject  of  the 
group  discussions  is  the  on-the-spot  rela- 
tionships of  the  trainees  themselves.  From 
these  training  sessions  have  come  reports  of 
increased  insight,  understanding  and  sen- 
sitivity. 

A  third  training  method  is  typified  by 
the  programs  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  in  the  San  Bernardino  Air  Materiel 
Area.  These  programs  move  from  a  rela- 
tively structured,  trainer-centered,  topic- 
oriented  discussion  to  an  unstructured, 
trainee-centered,  person-oriented  analysis  of 
self  and  relationships  with  others.  One  of 
the  chief  aims  is  to  develop  a  highly  inte- 
grated work  team  by  enrolling  trainees  on 
an  organizational  basis.  These  programs 
have  been  described  in  my  articles  "Execu- 
tive Development:  A  Group  Training  Ap- 
proach" in  the  March  1956  Personnel,  and 
"Stress  in  Management  Training"  in  the 
January  1957  issue  of  Personnel  Journal. 

Making  and  Using  Films 

{Continued  from  -page  i^) 

in  rapid-fire  sequence.  It  is  possible  to  use 
"zoom"  effects,  when  these  are  desired 
(which  is  almost  never,  in  my  opinion); 
and  pictures  can  be  flashed  on  and  off  the 
screen  in  such  fast  succession  that  the  il- 
lusion of  motion  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  versatility  of  the  sound  slide  film 
makes  the  medium  especially  good  for  the 
presentation  of  cases,  incidents,  and  prob- 
lem situations  for  discussion  in  training  by 
the  conference  method,  whether  the  discus- 
sion is  to  persuade  a  trainee  toward  a  given 
course  of  action,  or  for  problem  solving. 
Industrial  relations  directors  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  war-time  Training-Within- 


Industry  program,  should  readily  appreciate 
the  values  in  such  film  presentations  in  job 
instruction,  job  methods,  and  job  relations 
training.  Incidentally,  these  are  all  as  suit- 
able for  training  salesmen  as  for  training 
industrial  workers  and,  when  sales  managers 
perceive  the  values  in  them,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly lean  heavily  on  the  industrial 
relations  and  personnel  director  for  help  in 
their  sales  training  programs. 

About  the  Authors 

{Continued  from  page  p) 

the  managerial  equation,  "participating  more 
and  more,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  for  nearly  all  films 
designed  for  internal  use  and  for  public  rela- 
tions. .  .  .  Since  the  chief  function,  as  I  see  it,  of 
the  personnel  director  is  to  help  people  in  indus- 
try  understand  each  other,  film  producers  should 
work  in  intimate  collaboration  with  personnel 
people  in  the  development  of  films  that  com- 
municate properly." 
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The  Creative  v.  the  Factual  Mind 


By  Leopold  Pessel 

Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


IF  you  were  to  interview  a  man  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  determining  the  creative 
ability  of  his  mind,  how  would  you  go 
about  it?  What  are  the  components  that 
make  up  such  a  mind?  What  method  of 
questioning  can  be  applied  to  evaluate 
them?  These  problems  are  as  yet  not  en- 
tirely solved.  It  may  appear  presumptuous 
and  hazardous  to  try  to  measure  something 
as  evasive  and  volatile  as  creativity.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  get  something  concrete 
from  an  interview,  it  is  proposed  to  assume 
four  basic  aspects  or  components  of  the 
creative  mind. 

I.  Quality.  Is  the  mind  factual  or  ex- 
pansive? 

X.  Resources.  What  is  the  stock  of  men- 
tal associations? 

3.  Potenrial.  What  is  the  nature  and 
force  of  drive? 

4.  Direction.  Which  guideposts  is  the 
mind  setting  for  itself? 

Quality  of  the  Mind 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  mind  must  be 
active,  intense  and  acquisitive.  However, 
we  can  distinguish  two  types  of  mental 
acquisitiveness.  The  factual  mind  is  bent 
upon  acquisition  of  facts  and  knowledge, 
upon  deepening  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
upon  their  effective  utilization.  The  ex- 
pansive mind  does  not  have  the  urge  to 
acquire  knowledge  by  penetrating  into  all 
the  depth  there  is.  It  will  tend  to  spread 

At  a  symposium  on  creative  chinking  at  LaSallc  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Pessel  presented  this  talk  which  was  based  on  an 
article  in  the  "RCA  Engineer."  Published  by  permission  of 
RCA,  copyright  proprietor. 


You  are  interviewing  men  to  find  one  or 
more  with  hetter-than-average  creative  or 
inventive  ability.  What  kind  of  infor- 
mation should  you  look  for,  and  what 
kind  of  questions  should  you  ask  to  bring 
it  outl  As  you  read  the  author  s  sug- 
gestions you'll  almost  certainly  he  peg- 
ging yourself  as  either  predominantly 
factual  or  creative.  And  you  may  be 
right — he  makes  it  sound  so  easy! 


horizontally,  eager  to  engulf  as  many  di- 
vergent fields  as  possible  and  to  build 
associating  links  as  it  roams  about. 

Although  there  are  very  few  wholly 
creative  minds,  the  expansive  mind  is  usu- 
ally predominant  in  the  creator  of  the  new. 
Any  origination  comes  from  association  of 
things  so  diverse  that  it  does  not  become 
obvious  until  pointed  out.  And  the  man 
who  does  the  pointing  out  is  the  originator, 
creator,  or  inventor.  Consequently,  and  by 
instinct,  his  mind  seeks  more  and  more 
objects  of  association.  Hence,  the  roaming 
about. 

This  type  of  mind  may  go  into  depth, 
too,  apparently  emulating  the  factual  mind, 
but  for  a  different  motive.  The  factual  mind 
does  it  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  more 
knowledge,  the  expansive  mind  in  order  to 
possess  more  nuclei  for  interassociation. 
This  type  of  mind  will  stop  harvesting  the 
field  when  the  remaining  facts  seem  no 
longer  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
new  associations.  The  factual  mind  will  go 
on  collecting  facts. 
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In  the  factual  mind,  acquisitiveness  is 
combined  with  concentration,  logical  judg- 
ment, definiteness,  and  a  desire  for  numeri- 
cal and  quantitative  information.  In  the 
expansive  mind,  acquisitiveness  is  tinted  by 
imagination,  curiosity,  deviation,  question- 
ing, doubt,  and  a  desire  for  qualitative  in- 
formation. As  a  result,  the  expansive  mind 
acquires  associations  between  phenomena 
and  obser^'ations  rather  than  factual  data. 
Typical  characteristics  are  doubt  and  ques- 
tioning. If  the  associations  were  firm  and 
definite,  they  would  not  be  those  of  the 
inventor.  They  have  to  be  loose  and  multi- 
fold, capable  of  being  rapidly  broken  and 
re-assembled  into  new  patterns  to  produce 
the  new  and  original.  This  particular 
"scanning"  ability  of  associating  links  is 
probably  the  key  quality  of  the  expansive 
mind. 

Inviting  Responses  Which  Reveal 

An  applicant  for  a  professional  posi- 
tion, may  have  an  instinctive  desire  to 
stress  the  factual  aspects  of  his  mind  at  the 
expense  of  the  expansive  ones.  For  this 
reason  it  may  be  advantageous  to  explore 
the  quality  component  of  his  mind  by  con- 
versing about  topics  having  no  connection 
with  his  professional  activity. 

For  example,  if  a  man  of  factual  mind 
has  traveled,  he  will  discuss  the  important 
sights  he  has  seen,  being  proud  to  point 
out  that  there  is  little  of  importance  he  has 
missed.  The  man  of  expansive  mind,  how- 
ever, may  confess  that  he  has  missed  many 
of  the  important  sights,  but  the  trip  has 
become  memorable  to  him  for  many  vague 
impressions  gained  on  off-the-bcaten-path 
excursions.  He  will  display  the  elements  of 
curiosity  and  imagination  and  will  talk 
about  the  adventurous  and  exploratory  as- 
pects of  traveling  rather  than  the  fact-and- 
sight-gathering  ones. 

You  may  lay  before  your  man  a  menu 
from  some  foreign  restaurant,  listing  both 
familiar  dishes  with  tempting,  well-known 
names  and  strange  nondescript  items  in  a 


foreign  language.  The  factual  mind  tends 
to  play  it  safe  and  select  something  he 
knows  and  is  sure  of.  The  expansive  mind 
tends  to  pick  something  entirely  unknown 
and  having  a  strange  name,  "just  for  the 
heck  of  it." 

Signs  Of  the  Expansive  Mind 

You  may  have  on  hand  reproductions 
of  art,  possibly  of  the  controversial  modern 
type.  The  factual  mind  will  be  quick  to 
express  a  like  or  dislike.  The  expansive 
mind  will  tend  to  be  uncertain,  will  see 
both  good  and  bad,  or  may  even  venture  to 
discuss  how  he  would  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  conversation  may  turn  to  person- 
alities, people  who  may  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  task.  The  factual  mind  will 
be  quick  and  decisive  in  pointing  out  the 
salient  causes  of  the  failure.  The  expansive 
mind  will  be  much  less  sure.  He  will  try  to 
uncover  some  of  the  more  hidden  facts  and 
connections  behind  the  case  and  he  is  bound 
to  express  his  belief  that  the  matter  may 
not  be  entirely  closed. 

Finally,  you  may  wish  to  discuss  a 
difficult  and  challenging  research  problem — 
again  unconnected  with  the  applicant's 
proposed  field  of  activity.  The  factual  mind 
will  stress  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  basic 
knowledge.  To  the  expansive  mind,  the 
need  for  a  radically  new  way  of  looking  at 
it,  for  invention,  will  be  instinctively  more 
important  and  he  will  stress  this  aspect 
more  than  any  other. 

The  elements  of  imagination,  curiosity, 
urge  for  exploration  of  and  mental  engage- 
ment in  strange  and  unfamiliar  fields  should 
reveal  themselves  in  a  conversation  of  the 
indicated  character. 

The  Mind's  Resources 

Expansiveness  of  mind  results  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund  of  mental  contacts, 
experiences,  integrations,  and  associations, 
as  well  as  factual  knowledge.  This  fund 
constitutes    the   mind's   resources.    In   the 
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factual  mind,  which  tends  towards  speciali- 
zation and  depth,  factual  knowledge  will 
constitute  the  bulk  of  these  resources. 

In  the  expansive  mind,  which  tends 
towards  versatility  and  breadth,  the  other 
factors  just  indicated  will  predominate. 
The  individual  having  such  a  mind  will  be 
inclined  to  be  a  man  of  many  hobbies,  a 
man  of  diverse  interests  or  of  many  skills, 
a  perpetual  student  of  many,  sometimes  only 
remotely  connected,  subjects. 

Like  a  butterfly  fluttering  from  bloom 
to  bloom  and  just  sipping  the  easily  ob- 
tainable nectar,  the  expansive  mind  will 
reach  for  the  treasures  of  association  pre- 
dominantly concentrated  at  the  surface  of 
any  subject,  leaving  the  underlying  bulk  of 
solid  facts  to  the  specialist,  the  factual 
mind. 

Part  of  the  resource  component  of  the 
expansive  mind  is  the  accumulation  of 
factual  knowlege  of  the  experience  type  as 
distinguished  from  the  book-study  type  for 
which  it  often  constitutes  a  replacement. 
Factual-experience  knowledge,  coupled 
with  the  other  components,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tools  of  the  successful  cre- 
ative mind. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  un- 
cover the  extent  of  the  resource  component 
in  an  individual,  and  little  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  conversational  procedure.  How- 
ever, it  is  suggested  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  link  at  least  two  entirely  unrelated 
subjects  out  of  the  store  of  the  man"s  inter- 
ests and  to  observe  his  ability  and  tendency 
to  form  linking  associations  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

Assessing  the  Mind's  Potential 

Potential  indicates  the  driving  force 
and  the  motives  propelling  the  mind  into 
productive  action.  For  the  factual  mind  the 
predominant  goal  is  success  of  the  under- 
taking. The  expansive  mind  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  synthesis  of  something  new 
and  not  previously  attained.  The  factual 
mind  will  not  be  satisfied  until  his  work  is 


perfect — or,  if  it  is  not,  he  will  have  some 
valid  reason  for  it.  In  the  expansive  mind, 
there  is  often  a  saturation  of  interest  when 
the  novelty  of  a  principle,  or  of  a  creation 
or  an  invention,  has  been  demonstrated. 
Completion  and  refinement  are  often  looked 
upon  as  burdensome  chores. 

The  motives  of  the  factual  mind  are 
interest,  professional  pride,  satisfaction  of 
accomplishment,  or  just  a  sense  of  duty. 
They  are  always  well  under  control  and 
readily  diverted  to  something  else,  if 
deemed  desirable.  The  expansive  mind  is 
driven  primarily  by  the  thrill  of  creation 
and  by  enthusiasm,  motives  which  are  not 
easily  controlled  and  may  carry  him  further 
and  longer  along  an  unsuccessful  or  im- 
practical path  than  is  desirable.  The  factual 
mind  experiences  few  failures,  the  creative 
mind  many — but  the  expansive  mind  al- 
ways comes  back  for  more. 

The  factual  mind  will  be  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  failures,  the  expansive  mind 
will  be  almost  proud  of  them.  This  differ- 
ence in  mental  attitude  is  so  distinct  that 
it  may  well  serve  as  a  keystone  in  interro- 
gation. Ask  the  man  to  tell  you  about  those 
undertakings  of  his  which  have  failed! 
Watch  for  the  element  of  enthusiasm. 
Watch  for  his  ability  to  bounce  back  in  the 
face  of  disappointment!  These  mental  traits 
are  mainsprings  of  an  expansive  mind.  They 
are  evident  in  early  life  and  are  never  lost, 
no  matter  how  old  the  individual. 

The  Direction  Component 

While  Quality,  Resources,  and  Poten- 
tial give  substance  and  life  to  our  chimerical 
Creativity,  it  would  grow  wildly,  uselessly, 
or  even  destructively  like  a  cancer  unless 
there  is  present  a  fourth  component,  termed 
Direction.  It  encompasses  all  controlling 
and  regulating  factors  and  guideposts  which 
direct  the  creative  mind  into  constructive, 
useful,  and  successful  completion  of  a  crea- 
tion. Direction  may  not  be  an  intrinsic 
component  of  creativity,  but  it  is  here 
given   this  rank  because  it  is  inseparably 
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linked  with  creative  eflFectiveness.  Direction 
is  composed  of  background  factors  such  as 
factual  experience  knowledge,  responsibil- 
ity, maturity,  judgment. 

Some  measure  of  a  man's  direction 
component  is  obtained  by  a  conversational 
slant  towards  realism,  responsibility,  and  a 
sense  of  completion  and  fulfillment.  If  the 
man  has  been  professionally  active  in  the 
past,  a  review  of  his  reports,  publications, 
patents,  and  the  like  should  be  solicited, 
but  added  to  this  should  be  all  accomplish- 
ments of  record,  no  matter  how  distant  or 
unrelated  to  his  proposed  field  of  work. 
The  man  should  be  encouraged  to  speak 
freely  of  his  accomplishments.  By  being 
urged  to  talk,  without  any  inhibition, 
about  anything  he  feels  has  been  an  ac- 
complishment, irrespective  of  whether  it 
has  been  acknowledged  as  such  by  others, 
he  will  reveal  the  realistic  guide  posts  of 
his  direction  component. 

While  the  questioning  may  be  planned 
to  explore  each  of  the  four  components 
separately,  all  of  them  will  reveal  them- 
selves, to  a  certain  extent,  at  all  phases  of 
the  interview.  The  interrogator  will  have 
to  devise  his  own  method  of  keeping  score. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  possibility  of  render- 
ing the  results  of  the  analysis  in  quantita- 
tive or  numerical  terms. 

Forming  the  Composite  Picture 

It  might  be  feasible  for  the  interviewer 
to  assemble  a  composite  picture  and  to 
present  it  in  some  qualitative  terms  appro- 
priate for  creativity.  However,  this  would 
place  excessive  weight  upon  the  opinion  of 
one  man.  In  addition,  it  would  deprive  the 
analysis  of  the  element  of  flexibility  with 
respect  to  interpretation  and  adaptation  by 
others.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  not 
to  report  a  qualitative  composite  as  such, 
but  to  render  the  components  separately  in 
qualitative  terms,  suggesting  interpretation 
and  formation  of  the  composite  picture  to 
the  recipient  of  the  report. 

Such  an  evaluation  might  be  worded 
along  the  following  lines:  Case  A.;  "Mr. 


A.  possesses  an  exceptionally  expansive  and 
imaginative  mind.  However,  due  to  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  his  resources  are 
rather  limited.  His  mind  shows  a  potential 
of  considerable  drive  and  enthusiasm.  There 
is  moderate  evidence  of  direction  by  judg- 
ment. Factual-experience  knowledge  is 
slight.  Under  proper  guidance,  he  shows 
promise  of  developing  a  mind  of  consider- 
able creativity."  Case  B.:  "Mr.  B.  possesses 
a  decidedly  expansive  and  imaginative  mind 
with  exceptionally  extensive  association  re- 
sources. His  potential  of  drive  and  enthusi- 
asm is  only  moderate.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  direction  by  judgment  and  factual 
experience  knowledge.  This  mind  should 
have  considerable  and  mature  creativity, 
but  means  should  be  found  to  bolster  its 
lagging  enthusiasm."  Case  C:  "N't.  C. 
possesses  a  definitely  factual  mind  with 
only  limited  imagination.  There  is  strong 
interest  in  factual  knowledge  but  little 
drive  or  enthusiasm  for  horizontal  expan- 
sion. His  direction  by  judgment  and  sense  of 
duty  is  sound.  While  this  mind  reveals  very 
valuable  and  important  characteristics,  it 
does  not  appear  outstanding  from  the  point 
of  view  of  creativity." 

Additional  Interviews  Essential 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  analyses  are 
restricted  to  evaluation  of  creativity  and 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  technical 
or  professional  knowledge  or  with  the 
numerous  personality  traits  which  may  be 
decisive  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  an 
applicant  for  some  specific  position.  Such 
decisions  will  be  based  upon  additional 
interviews  by  technical  supervisors,  per- 
sonnel managers,  and  the  like,  but  they  will 
be  aided  by  the  availability  of  analyses  of 
the  type  described. 

Successful  evaluation  greatly  depends 
on  the  interrogator's  mind,  personality  and 
ability  to  attune  himself  to  the  mind  he 
seeks  to  evaluate.  Most  individuals  harbor 
simultaneously  both  factual  and  creative 
{Continued  on  page  2j) 
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FROM  Donald  L.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant 
director — programming  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  comes  a  welcomecomment 
on  a  short  article  which  appeared  in  our 
February  issue  under  the  heading  "College 
Grades  Predict  Success?"  The  article,  by 
William  G.  Scott  and  Charles  C.  Mitchell 
of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Business 
Administration,  stated  that  "while  these 
results  certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  they  do  tend  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  importance  of  grades  in  the  recruitment 
process."  Says  Mr.  Kirkpatrick: 

A  good  question  was  raised  by  Scott  and 
Mitchell  when  they  asked  if  "College  Grades 
Predict  Success?"  Many  recruiters  consider 
grades  to  be  highly  important  in  selecting  col- 
lege graduates.  Objective  research  proving  or 
disproving  this  assumption  is  unknown  to  this 
writer.  Therefore,  I  was  hopeful  that  Scott  and 
Mitchell  had  conducted  some  much  needed  re- 
search and  had  reached  some  valid  conclusions. 

It  seems  that  the  test  How  Stipervisel  was 
the  entire  basis  for  their  suggestion  that  college 
grades  should  not  be  used  as  a  criterion  for 
selection.  This,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  test 
is  a  valid  measure  for  predicting  success.  I  don't 


think  the  research  on  How  Supervise?  bears  this 
out.  This  test  has  been  used  primarily  as  a 
before-and-after  device  for  evaluating  training 
and  only  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  selection  tool. 

Research  has  cast  considerable  doubt  on 
How  Supervise?  as  a  selection  device.  Weitz  and 
Nuckles  found  that  scores  on  the  test  were  not 
valid  in  predicting  turnover  or  production  in  a 
life  insurance  company.  File  found  that  scores 
on  the  test  showed  a  -1--35  correlation  with 
formal  education.  Millard  discovered  that  the 
test  correlates  -{-.ji  with  the  intelligence  of 
factory  foremen.  In  another  study,  Maloney 
analyzed  its  reading  difficulty  by  using  the 
Flesch  formula.  He  concluded  that  the  mean 
reading  difficulty  is  of  high-school  grade  level, 
and  that  the  test  is  of  doubtful  value  for  per- 
sons with  less  education.  Wickert  reached  the 
same  conclusion. 

This  research  indicates  that  How  Supervise? 
is  more  a  test  of  reading,  education  and  intelli- 
gence than  it  is  of  performance  or  success  on  the 
job. 

Therefore,  the  low  correlation  of  college 
grades  to  scores  on  Haw  Supervise?  proves  nothing 
in  regard  to  success  in  business  and  industry. 
More  objective  research  is  needed  to  determine 
the  validity. 


STUDENTS  EMPLOYED  FOR  NIGHT  SHIFT 


THE  writer  of  the  following  piece  is  a 
University  of  Minnesota  student,  a 
"major"  in  English,  who  has  worked  a 
40-hour  week  on  a  night  shift  for  almost 
three  years.  His  name  is  John  Allan  Johnson, 
married,  two  children,  living  in  a  com- 
munity of  students  called  University  Vil- 
lage, a  senior — but  with  another  year  to 
go  for  his  B.S.  degree.  If  you'd  like  him  on 
your  payroll,  be  advised  that  he  plans  to 
teach  in  the  secondary  schools  when  he 
graduates.  Mr.  Johnson  writes: 

Personnel  management  at  Minnesota  Rub- 
ber Company  says  that  students  have  two  strikes 


against  them  when  they  apply  for  employment. 
This  Minneapolis  firm  has,  however,  hired 
nearly  one-fifth  of  its  male  night  shift  produc- 
tion workers  from  Minneapolis  trade  schools,  a 
bible  school,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
"Those  few  students  on  our  night  shift 
were  hired  despite  the  fact  they  were  students. 
They  showed  promise  of  being  better  than  aver- 
age employees  and  that  is  why  they  were  hired," 
according  to  H.  L.  Stocking,  the  firm's  personnel 
manager  during  the  past  six  years  when  it  has 
experienced  its  greatest  growth. 

We  hire  only  a  few  students  for  two  rea- 
sons," Stocking  says.  "First,  students  are  short- 
term  employment  prospects;  and  second,  as  a 
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growing  company,  we  must  keep  a  large  supply 
of  promotable  personnel." 

Students  work  nights  at  Minnesota  Rubber 
for  an  average  of  three  years,  depending  upon 
the  school  they  attend  during  the  day.  Most 
trade  school  courses  are  for  less  than  three  years, 
but  this  is  balanced  by  those  university  and 
Bible  school  students  who  remain  at  the  factory 
four  years  while  studying  for  bachelor  degrees. 

Stocking  believes  he  could  "fill  the  plant" 
with  students,  if  he  so  desired,  but,  since  most 
students  plan  to  leave  their  rubber  molding  jobs 
after  graduation,  it  is  imperative  that  he  keep 
them  in  the  minority. 

"Our  plant  has  grown  so  rapidly  the  past 
five  years — from  150  employees  in  1952.  to  500  in 
1957 — that  we  feel  we  must  place  a  certain 
importance  on  grooming  promotable  employees, 
those  people  who  will  be  future  foremen  and 
supervisors,"  Stocking  said. 

Nine  of  the  48  male  production  employees 
were  students  in  a  recent  count  on  the  night 


shift  at  the  main  plant  for  Minnesota  Rubber. 
The  company  does  not  particularly  concern 
itself  with  what  school  the  student  attends. 
"We  are  more  interested  in  what  he  did  before 
going  to  school,"  Stocking  explains.  "Farm 
boys  who  arc  accustomed  to  strenuous  work  are 
ideally  trained  for  our  type  of  production.  If 
we  were  to  favor  one  school,  however,  it  would 
be  the  university  engineering  courses,  because  a 
trained  engineer  might  be  transferred  after 
graduation  from  the  hourly  paid  production 
employee  group  to  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment." 

Married  students  have  better  chances  of 
getting  a  job  at  Minnesota  Rubber,  especially  if 
they  attend  school  only  part-time.  Fatigue 
from  having  spent  nearly  eight  hours  daily  in 
classes  or  studying  is  about  the  only  difficulty 
directly  related  to  students.  Eight  hours  pay  for 
eight  hours  work  has  been  translated  into  a 
company  policy  of  "No  studying  while  on  the 
job." 


WHAT  WOULD  YOUR  FILES  DISGORGE? 


THANKS  to  Eloise  B.  Olson,  manager  of 
the  public  relations  department  of  Sti- 
vers Office  Service,  Chicago,  for  sending  a 
copy  of  a  talk  made  by  sales  manager  Alfred 
H.  Dorstewitz  before  the  Marquette  chapter 
of  the  National  Secretaries  Association  last 
September.  Mr.  Dorstewitz  presented  some 
grim  figures :  a  new  file  drawer  of  papers  is 
being  created  every  year  for  each  person  on 
our  payrolls;  it  costs  $7.50  annually  to 
maintain  one  cubic  foot  of  records  in  the 
office,  exclusive  of  personnel  costs;  it  costs 
$196  a  year  to  maintain  a  4-drawer  file,  in- 
cluding wages.  "Paper  work  has  become  one 
of  the  costliest  activities  of  business,  a 
drain  on  both  our  budgets  and  our  effici- 
ency," he  said.  But  despite  the  bulging  con- 
dition of  most  files,  look  at  what  is  some- 
times found  in  them! 

One  analysis  of  files  disclosed  material 
labeled  "Rocks  thrown  through  windows  dur- 
ing strike  of  1887." 

I  remember  an  instance  where  we  found  a 
pair  of  old  shoes,  low  heels,  with  a  slit  in  each 


toe  for  ease  and  comfort,  and  high  button  tops. 
Now  I  ask  you,  how  old  were  they? 

A  New  York  trust  company  found  an  urn 
containing  the  ashes  of  a  cremated  body  in  their 
files.  Nobody  knows  how  long  the  urn  had  been 
there  but  evidence  indicated  it  may  have  been 
"interred"  during  the  Civil  War  era  with  the 
effects  of  an  unsettled  estate,  and  then  forgotten. 

Some  of  the  more  common  findings  are: 
Empty  coke  bottles,  Worn-out  rubbers.  Unused 
lunches.  Old  books  and  magazines,  and,  of 
course,  long-forgotten  hats. 

Filing  and  records-keeping  can  be  fun  as 
well  as  a  challenge  if  only  we  will  make  it  so. 
Remember  the  part  that  you  can  play: 

I.  in  effecting  economies, 

1.  applying  efficient  filing  techniques, 

3.  making  each  other's  daily  routine  more 
pleasurable, 

4.  in  protecting  your  company's  vital 
records, 

5.  in  helping  to  create  the  memory  system 
of  your  organization, 

6.  in  establishing  a  business  history  for 
your  business. 

But  most  of  all  remember  you  are  helping 
to  control  the  "Paper  Monster"!! 


BOOKS 


Research  in  Industrial  Human  Rela- 
tions. Edited  by  Arensberg,  Barkin,  Chal- 
mers, Wilensky,  Worthy,  Dennis.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  1957.  113  pages. 
$3.50. 

"Human  relations"  is  under  attack 
today  as  a  tool  of  manipulation  and  con- 
formity. This  book  is  well  timed  to  meet 
this  criticism,  with  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing practitioners  and  researchers  the- 
orizing and  commenting  on  the  procedure 
as  it  has  thus  far  been  developed.  It  is  a 
"must"  for  people  in  personnel  and  allied 
activities,  for  it  presents  objective  evidence 
that  relates  to  some  of  the  functions  that 
personnel  performs  in  advancing  this  move- 
ment of  thought  and  action. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  one  concerns  the  human  relations 
movement  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
scholars  and  practitioners.  Of  particular  im- 
portance is  the  chapter  by  Wilensky  en- 
titled, "Human  Relations  in  the  Work 
Place."  This  appraisal  of  some  recent  re- 
search brings  out  a  number  of  interesting 
points,  including  the  fact  that  high  morale 
and  high  productivity  do  not  necessarily  go 
together  and  that,  therefore,  a  set  of  "charm 
school"  gimmicks  to  increase  morale  will 
not  necessarily  bring  about  an  increase  in 
productivity. 

James  Worthy  comments  on  Wilensky's 
report,  saying  that  we  are  not  heading  for 
an  Orwellian  society  in  which  manipula- 
tion is  the  chief  form  of  control.  In  defense 
of  management,  he  suggests  that  its  motive 
is  to  find  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  people  at  work. 

In  part  two  there  is  a  discussion  of  the 
urban-industrial  setting,  and  here  David 
Reisman,  among  others,  combines  with 
Warner   Bloomberg   to   write  a   very  pro- 


vocative essay  on  "Work  and  Leisure — 
Fusion  or  Polarity?"  The  discussion  of  the 
centrality  of  work  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  Protestant  ethic  and  the  development  of 
the  leisure  attitude  represents  an  extremely 
vital  discussion  for  personnel  men. 

In  part  three  there  is  a  discussion  of 
"Industrial  Organization:  Theory  and  Re- 
search." Here  Herbert  Simon  leads  off  the 
discussion  on  authority,  and  does  a  very 
interesting  job  of  discussing  the  possible 
superiority  of  democracy  in  terms  of  effici- 
ency or  satisfaction.  Another  interesting 
discussion  in  this  part  is  Leonard  Sayles' 
discussion  of  the  small  work  group  in  the 
larger  organization  and  the  interdependency 
of  these  two  units. 

In  part  four  there  is  a  discussion  of 
trade  unions.  William  Foote  Whyte  starts 
off  with  a  very  much  overworked,  but 
nevertheless  still  timely,  discussion  of  the 
impact  of  the  union  on  the  management 
organization. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  sufficient 
rebuttal  of  the  views  presented  to  produce 
an  interesting  and  challenging  presentation 
of  the  various  subjects.  The  book  is  not 
without  scholarship,  both  of  the  essay  and 
research  type.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  some 
of  the  subjects,  the  latest  synthesis  of  re- 
search is  presented.  This  is  an  immensely 
provocative  and  interesting  book  by  some 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
human  relations. 

Eugene  E.  Jennings 

Associate  Professor  of  Management 

Michigan  State  University 

"The  most  valuable  executive  is  one  who 
is  training  somebody  to  be  a  better  man 
than  he  is." 

— R.  C.  Ingersoll 

President,  Borg-Warner  Corp. 
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Some  Applications  of  Behavioural  Re- 
search. Edited  by  Rensis  Likert  and  Samuel 
P.  Hayes,  Jr.  The  UNESCO  Publications 
Center,  U.  S.  A.,  8oi  Third  Ave.,  New- 
York  2.2.,  1957.  333  pages,  paper  covered, 

$3.^5- 

In  publishing  this  book,  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO)  sought  "to  bring 
to  a  world-wide  audience  an  acquaintance 
with  the  substantial  advances  already  made 
in  behavioral  research  on  a  number  of  key 
problems  ..."  Both  of  the  editors  are 
associated  with  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  book  grew  out  of  a  series  of  sem- 
inars conducted  there  by  the  Foundation 
for  Research  on  Human  Behavior  from  1954 
to  1956. 

The  first  chapter,  by  Dr.  Likert,  deals 
with  the  Applicability  of  behavioral  re- 
search. Assuring  use  of  research  results,  and 
Problems  in  research  design.  The  other 
seven  chapters  discuss — to  name  a  few  sub- 
jects— Administrative  leadership  and  or- 
ganizational effectiveness.  Training  leaders 
for  effective  human  relations.  Psychological 
surveys  in  business  forecasting,  and  Relat- 
ing behavioral  research  to  the  problems  of 
organizations. 

I  found  especially  interesting  the  sec- 
tion in  chapter  3  which  "presents  four 
contrasting  approaches  to  the  training  of 
leaders  for  effective  human  relations."  The 
International  Harvester  "programme"  is 
described  by  Wendell  Wood  and  Jarold 
Niven  in  some  eight  pages;  the  supervisory 
development  program  of  Procter  and 
Gamble  in  about  five  pages  by  Charles 
Hedrick;  the  Detroit  Edison  feedback  pro- 
gram by  Robert  Schwab  and  others;  a 
laboratory  experiment  in  human  relations 
training  by  Leland  P.  Bradford  and  others. 

The  book  has  much  to  offer  personnel 
directors.  As  well  as  broadening  the  out- 
look, it  presents  many  ideas  which  can  be 
put  to  use. 

H.  M.  T. 


Collective  Behavior.  By  Ralph  H.  Turner 
and  Lewis  M.  Killian.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1957.  547  pages. 
$6.95 

There  is  much  discussion  about  con- 
formity, collectivity,  groupism,  follower- 
ship,  public  opinion,  and  the  dynamics  of 
the  crowd  and  group  process.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  attention  paid 
by  personnel  people  to  theories  of  social 
movements  and  control,  mass  communica- 
tion, and  mass  participation,  suggests  that 
this  informative  book  will  be  well  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  divided  into  five  parts:  The  Nature 
and  Emergence  of  Collective  Behavior;  The 
Crowd;  The  Diffuse  Collectivity;  The  Social 
Movement;  and  Social  Consequences  of 
Collective  Behavior.  Since  the  personnel 
practitioner  is  today  operating  in  a  some- 
what missionary  movement,  certain  chap- 
ters appear  more  enlightening  than  others; 
these  are  found  predominantly  in  Part  4, 
entitled  The  Social  Movement. 

I  cannot  recommend  the  book  to  any- 
one but  the  most  sophisticated  personnel 
practitioner  who  participates  in  personnel 
policy-making.  Because  the  book  is  an 
integration  of  many  writings,  the  usual 
problem  of  common  usage  of  terms  and 
continuity  of  ideas  is  found  to  some  extent. 
Eugene  E.  Jennings 
Michigan  State  University 

Guide  to  Career  Information,  A  Biblio- 
graphy of  Kecent  Occupational  Literature.  By 
Career  Information  Service,  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York,  1957.  103  pages.  $3.00 

An  excellent  book  to  help  young  people 
select  the  kind  of  work  they  would  like 
best,  or  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  The 
book  itself  says  nothing  about  the  ^1.  fields 
covered,  but  tells  where  to  get  information 
and  what  to  ask  for.  Two  pages  on  Person- 
nel Administration,  for  example,  list  nine 
items     under    Employment     Interviewers, 
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Labor  Relations  Specialists,  Training  Di- 
rectors, and  Miscellaneous — and  refer  to  the 
headings  of  Education,  Merchandising,  and 
Retailing.  A  note  suggests  writing  to  the 
American  Management  Association  and  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion for  additional  information,  giving  the 
addresses.  Since  Mr.  Josephs,  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  Life  Board,  asks  for  im- 
provement suggestions,  may  I  suggest  that 
"Editing  and  Producing  the  Small  Publica- 
tion" by  Ned  Hay's  niece,  Edith  Hay 
Wyckoff,  might  well  be  included  under 
Editors  on  page  152..  Should  there  not  also 
be  a  mention  of  the  big  field  of  employee 
publication  editing;  if  it  appears  here,  I 
missed  it. 

H.  M.  T. 

Pensions  and  Profit  Sharing.  By  Herman 
C.  Biegel  and  eight  other  contributing 
editors.  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1956.  196  pages. 
$6.50. 

This  new  edition  is  a  revision  of  the 
standard  handbook  brought  out  in  1953.  It 
is  said  to  "reflect  the  new  rules — many  of  a 
liberal  nature — governing  the  tax-exempt 
status"  of  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 
Its  eight  chapters  are  by  experts  on  their 
subjects,  from  "Features  of  Present-Day 
Pension  Plans"  by  George  B.  Buck,  Jr.,  to 
"Human  Relations  of  Pension  Planning" 
by  Austin  M.  Fisher.  If  you  have  anything 


to  do  with  installing  or  administering  plans 
covering  pensions,  profit  sharing,  annuities 
or  stock  bonuses  you  probably  should  have 
this  book.  The  final  chapter,  on  introducing 
and  "selling"  the  pension  program  and 
preparing  employees  for  retirement,  is 
excellent. 

H.  M.  T. 

High-Talent  Manpower  for  Science  and 
Industry.  By  J.  Douglas  Brown  and  Fred- 
erick Harbison.  Industrial  Relations  Sec- 
tion, Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
97  pages.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  most  readable  and  thought- 
stimulating  book  by  two  educators  who  are 
among  this  country's  best  qualified  teachers 
in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  Frederick 
Harbison  is  head  of  the  industrial  relations 
section  at  Princeton.  He  succeeded  Douglas 
Brown  in  that  post  when  the  latter  became 
dean  of  the  university  faculty.  Mr.  Brown's 
contribution,  about  two-thirds  of  the  small 
book,  has  to  do  with  "Considerations  in  the 
Determination  of  an  American  Policy"  with 
respect  to  finding  and  developing  high- 
talent  manpower.  Mr.  Harbison  points  out 
that  the  manpower  problem  is  even  more 
difficult  in  countries  which  are  just  now 
industrializing.  For  broadening  purposes, 
this  is  an  attractive  volume  for  the  person- 
nel director's  bookshelf. 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


So  You're  All  Tensed  Up.  Don't  miss  this  one 
in  the  March  15  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  sub- 
head is  "A  specialist  in  the  ailments  of  over- 
worked executives  tells  what  he  has  discovered 
about  the  stresses  of  American  business  life  and 
how  to  cope  with  them."  This  lead  article  is  by 
Dr.  Harry  J.  Johnson,  as  told  to  Steven  M. 
Spencer.  Dr.  Johnson  who  interviews  about  looo 
men  a  year  in  his  work  with  the  Life  Extension 
Foundation,  reports  that  the  commonest  cause 
of  tensions  is  the  conflict  of  personalities.  One  of 
the  cases  he  cites  concerns  five  tension-plagued 


vice  presidents  of  a  single  company.  These  men 
got  much  better  fast  when  the  doctor  finally 
talked  with  the  president  of  the  company  and 
advised  him  to  slow  down,  delegate  more  au- 
thority to  the  v.p.'s,  take  more  vacations  and 
relax.  Because  the  chief  had  a  heart  condition  he 
followed  the  prescription,  and  did  his  v.p's  a 
world  of  good.  The  interesting  findings  of  6,000 
questionnaire  returns  from  executives  are  given 
for  the  first  time.  The  survey  found  that  16%  of 
the  personnel  directors  who  replied  think  that 
they  work  under  constant  tension.  This  is  the 
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third-highest  percentage — exceeded  only  by  ad- 
vertising men  and  lawyers.  Many  work  situa- 
tions are  described.  In  the  same  issue:  An  edi- 
torial headed  ' '  This  is  one  way  not  to  get  more 
skilled  workers."  Deals  with  the  too-little 
difference  in  pay  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers. 


The  Strange  Case  of  the  Extra  Vice  Presi- 
dent. By  Milton  L.  Rock  and  Edward  N.  Hay, 
both  of  Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates,  in  the 
February  issue  The  Spectator,  about  3  pages.  This 
is  a  narrative  account,  fictionalized  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  how  a  team  of  consultants,  including 
management  psychologists,  helped  a  company 
reorganize  to  use  its  manpower  more  effectively. 
The  story  has  a  happy  ending — the  "extra 
v.p."  went  to  a  large  company  in  another  field, 
at  double  his  former  salary.  If  you'd  like  to  read 
the  story,  reprints  are  available:  write  Ned  Hay 
at  12.1  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


A  Reading  Improvement  Program  in  In- 
dustry. By  Earl  D.  Weed,  Jr.,  a  training  special- 
ist with  the  Temco  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Dallas,  Texas,  in  the  Winter  1958  Journal  of 
Developmental  Reading.  Mr.  Weed  in  six  pages 
tells  how  the  company  came  to  set  up  the  pro- 
gram, how  they  decided  what  kind  of  program 
of  what  length  they  would  use,  how  the  pro- 
gram operates,  and  its  results.  First  the  com- 
pany sent  a  training  specialist  to  take  an  es- 
tablished reading  improvement  course  and  find 
out  about  methods.  Zn  the  same  issue:  Teaching 
Reading  with  the  Tachistoscope,"  by  James  I. 
Brown.  The  magazine  is  a  quarterly  published 
by  the  Developmental  Reading  Staff  of  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Union  Invokes  Right-to-Work  Law  as  a 
Defense.  This  "man  bites  dog"  item  is  one  of  a 
number  under  the  heading  "Labor  Relations — 
Decisions  of  Courts  and  Administrative  Agen- 
cies" in  the  March  Labor  Law  Journal.  In  the 
case  described,  the  court  decided  that  a  contract 
made  between  two  employers  to  use  only  union 
labor  violated  the  Tennessee  law,  was  contrary 
to  the  public  policy,  and  was  therefore  unen- 
forceable. In  the  same  issue:  "The  Right  to 
Manage"  by  A.  Samuel  Cook,  labor  relations 
manager  of  the  Davison  Chemical  Company  Di- 
vision, W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  31  pages.  The  Labor 


Law  Journal  is  published  by  Commerce  Clearing 
House,  Inc.,  40x5  West  Peterson  Avenue, 
Chicago  46. 

Creative  v.  Factual  Mind 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
elements,  and  detection,  separation,  and 
weighing  of  the  creative  components  is,  to 
a  certain  degree,  a  matter  of  resonance.  In 
other  words,  it  takes  a  creative  mind  to 
understand  fully  the  components  of  crea- 
tivity and  their  inter-action. 

Although  some  of  the  views  set  forth 
above  may  seem  unorthodox,  it  must  be 
realized  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  quality 
which  is,  to  a  large  measure,  appraised  and 
valued  for  its  very  unorthodoxy.  Also,  the 
routine  and  orthodox  methods  of  evaluation 
have  not  proven  too  successful  in  the  past. 
The  method  presented  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  at  least  it  should  yield  a  type  of  infor- 
mation which,  although  urgently  needed, 
has  been  too  often  neglected  in  the  past. 

It's  Time  to  Tighten  Up 
The  Management  Team! 

Cosfs  musf  be  cuf  and  producfivity 

upped — and  /our  fronf  line  foremen  will 

carry  fhe  lion's  share  of  the  load! 

•  So,  they  are  going  to  need  all  the  help  you  can  give 
them — and  that's  where  ScPER\asiON  can  help  YOU. 

•  Used  by  hundreds  of  our  most  progressive  companies 
Supervision  carries  on  where  formal  supervisory  training 
leaves  off — or  if  there  is  no  formal  training  program,  it  can 
be  a  wonderful  self-help  for  your  foremen,  supervisors, 
department  heads. 

•  Issued  monthly,  Sctervision  is  a  clearing  house  of 
ideas,  methods,  techniques  for  managing  men  and  ma- 
chines— and  getting  the  work  out  quicker,  better  and 
cheaper. 

•  And  best  of  all  Supervision  works  for  you  while  you 
are  off  duty — as  copies  are  mailed  in  individual  wrappers 
to  home  addresses — where  the  men  can  read,  study  and 
absorb  on  leisure  time. 

Send  for  your  free  sample  copy  and  furfher 
informafion  today! 
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Personnel  Research 


Self  Perception  of  Top  and  Middle  Man- 
agement Personnel.  By  Lyman  W.  Porter 
and  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  lo,  No.  4, 
Winter  1957,  397-406. 

Management  personnel  are  divided  into 
three  levels  which  roughly  correspond  to 
executive,  administrative  and  integrative 
functions.  In  general,  top  management  is 
concerned  with  the  broadest  problems  of 
policy  making.  Middle  management  in- 
terprets general  policy  into  specific  proce- 
dures which  are  workable.  Lower  manage- 
ment puts  these  procedures  into  practice 
through  the  immediate  supervision  of 
workers. 

The  authors  were  interested  to  see 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  differenti- 
ate between  the  self-perceptions  of  men  in 
the  top  and  middle  management  groups.  A 
64-item  forced-choice  adjective  list  was 
completed  by  100  men  classified  as  top 
management,  and  by  170  working  in  middle 
management  jobs.  The  members  of  each 
pair  of  adjectives  were  roughly  equated  for 
social  desirability,  and  in  each  case  the  sub- 
ject selects  the  member  of  the  pair  which 
he  thinks  most  nearly  characterizes  him. 
The  subjects  came  from  a  wide  variety  of 
industries  and  business  and  were  scattered 
geographically  from  the  East  to  the  Far 
WesV 

The  results  were  analyzed  and  11  of  the 
64  items  differentiated  between  the  top  and 
middle  management  groups.  Members  of 
top  management  think  of  themselves  as 
"active,  self-reliant  .  .  .  willing  to  take 
risks  when  they  think  they  have  good, 
original  ideas,"  and  "not  easily  dis- 
couraged." On  the  other  hand,  middle 
management  people  think  of  themselves  as 
characterized  by  "careful  planning, 
thoughtful    actions  .  .  .  consider   proposed 
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actions  from  all  angles  before  they  move 
ahead  .  .  .  want  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
being  controversial  personalities." 

The  authors  present  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  what  this  difference  in  role  per- 
ception might  mean  in  an  industrial  organ- 
ization. There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  these  two  groups  arrive  at 
decisions  as  well  as  in  the  type  of  decisions 
that  they  see  themselves  as  most  capable  of 
undertaking.  This  presents  some  personnel 
problems  if  men  who  might  be  excellent  in 
top  management  are  to  serve  in  middle 
management  positions  in  the  course  of  their 
advancement  in  the  concern. 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Women  in  In- 
dustry. By  B.  Von  Haller  Gilmer,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  Personnel  Psychol- 
ogy, Vol.  10,  No.  4,  Winter  1957,  439-452.. 

This  article  is  an  interesting  appraisal 
of  the  current  status  of  women  in  industry. 
It  attempts  to  summarize  and  interpret 
what  has  been  written  in  many  books, 
journals,  magazines  and  government  pam- 
phlets about  the  jobs,  abilities,  attitudes  and 
productivity  of  women  workers.  What  has 
been  written  presents  a  confused  picture 
characterized  by  conflicting  opinions  and 
prejudices  and  there  are  relatively  few 
studies  that  can  be  considered  conclusive 
scientific  evidence.  The  author  mentions 
that  this  article  is  itself  a  subjective  evalua- 
tion of  what  has  been  written.  The  bibliog- 
raphy of  40  items  will  be  valuable  to  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

The  increased  employment  of  women 
in  industry  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
growth  of  the  mass-production  economy. 
The  economic  independence  of  women  was 
certainly  a  causal  factor  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  many  industries  such  as  the  garment 
industry,    beauty   products,    and    women's 
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magazines.  During  World  War  11  women 
entered  many  types  of  work  that  had  pre- 
viously been  closed  to  them.  It  was  women 
in  the  steel  mills  that  really  broke  the 
tradition  and  gave  them  a  place  in  heavy 
industry.  Conveyor  belts  and  lifting  devices 
have  made  it  possible  for  women  to  perform 
tasks  which  previously  required  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  men. 

Changes  in  cultural  attitudes  are  just 
as  important  as  economic  influences.  The 
pattern  has  broken  down  in  which  the  wife 
does  not  work  if  her  husband  can  afford  to 
support  her.  Women  now  work  to  fill  a  need 
for  accomplishment  and  many  say  they 
would  continue  to  work  even  if  they  in- 
herited enough  money  to  live  comfortably. 
As  the  "luxuries"  of  yesterday  have  be- 
come the  "necessities"  of  today,  more  wo- 
men feel  the  urge  to  contribute  to  the 
family  budget. 

The  author  discusses  the  types  of  jobs 
that  are  open  to  women,  the  attitudes  of 
men  and  women  toward  their  jobs,  the 
proportion  of  married  and  single  women  in 
the  labor  force  at  different  age  levels,  part- 
time  jobs  for  married  women,  and  many 
other  interesting  questions.  He  concludes 
that  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
no  scientific  proof  that  women  differ  from 
men  greatly  in  most  abilities,  except  in 
physical  strength.  Differences  in  produc- 
tivity which  have  been  called  sex  differ- 
ences, he  feels,  may  be  due  to  other  factors. 
He  states  that  attitudes  of  women  and  about 
women  can  and  do  change,  and  that  the 
wise  personnel  man  will  take  a  hard  look 
to  see  where  he  might  employ  women  with 
profit. 

Interests  of  Fathers  and  Sons.  By  Edward 
K.  Strong,  Jr.,  Stanford  University.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  5, 
October,  1957,  184-2.92.. 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions of  the  resemblance  of  fathers  and  sons 
as  regards  their  interests.  The  results  of  the 
four  previous  studies  are  summarized.  This 


investigation  was  particularly  concerned 
with  whether  the  age  of  fathers  affected  the 
father-son  resemblance.  The  data  used  in 
this  case  were  scores  on  the  Strong  Voca- 
tional Interest  Blank  of  fathers  and  sons 
when  both  were  students  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. The  fathers  were  tested  between 
19x7  and  1934  and  the  sons  were  tested  in 
1956.  The  average  age  of  the  fathers  was 
2.3  years  and  of  the  sons  2.1  years  when  they 
filled  out  the  SVIB.  In  previous  studies  there 
was  usually  an  age  difference  of  Z5  to  30 
years  between  the  fathers  and  sons. 

The  father-son  resemblance  was  con- 
sidered from  four  different  angles: 

(a)  interest  profiles, 

(b)  scores  on  occupational  scales 

(c)  items  on  the  SVIB,  and 

(d)  occupational    plans    and    actual 

occupations. 

In  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  "true" 
resemblance  between  fathers  and  sons,  Pro- 
fessor Strong  has  worked  out  a  method  for 
deducting  the  resemblance  between  chance 
pairs  from  the  correlations. 

The  interest  profiles  showed  a  higher 
resemblance  between  fathers  and  sons  than 
did  either  the  scores  on  the  occupational 
scales  or  the  individual  items  on  the  SVIB. 

The  excellent  bibliography  accompany- 
ing this  article  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  consider  the  subject  further. 

An  Adjective  Check  List  for  the  Study 
OF  "Product  Personality."  By  William 
D.  Wells,  Frank  J.  Andriuli,  FedeleJ.  Goi, 
and  Stuart  Seader,  Rutgers  University. 
Journal  oj  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  5, 
October,  1957,  317-319. 

Products  are  associated  with  particular 
kinds  of  people  and  these  stereotypes  are 
important  because  they  influence  sales. 
These  associations  are  built  up  by  advertis- 
ing and  are  especially  significant  when  the 
competing  products  are  very  similar,  as 
cigarettes  are.  Tests  have  shown  that  in 
some  cases  one  product  will  be  chosen 
when  the  brand  names  are  attached,  and 
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that  the  same  people  will  prefer  another 
similar  product  if  the  samples  are  presented 
without  identification. 

This  study  was  designed  to  study  the 
public  mental  image  of  the  product  user. 
About  loo  adjectives  which  might  be  used 
to  describe  people  were  divided  into  five 
sub-lists.  The  subjects  were  loo  fraternity 
members  at  a  metropolitan  college,  and 
the  stereotypes  studied  were  those  associ- 
ated with  well-known  cars.  The  students 
checked  the  adjectives  twice,  choosing 
first  among  Cadillac  Owner,  Buick  Owner, 
and  Chevrolet  Owner;  and  then  among 
Chevrolet  Owner,  Plymouth  Owner  and 
Ford  Owner.  For  each  adjective,  the  stu- 
dent was  asked  to  check  the  car  owner  most 
likely  to  be  associated  with  this  quality. 

The  patterns  which  emerged  from  the 


responses  show  how  the  list  works.  The 
Cadillac  Owner  was  described  as  "rich, 
high-class,  famous,  important,  fancy,  proud, 
superior,  and  successful."  The  frequencies 
in  each  case  exceed  chance  expectations 
and  are  shown  to  be  statistically  significant. 
Many  of  the  students  said  that  they  could 
not  distinguish  between  the  owners  of 
the  three  "low-priced"  cars,  but  the  authors 
found  that  clear  stereotypes  resulted.  The 
Ford  Owner  was  thought  to  be  a  ball  of 
fire — masculine,  young,  powerful,  good- 
looking,  etc.  The  Plymouth  Owner  on  the 
other  hand  was  more  often  described  as 
quiet,  careful,  slow,  etc. 

This  list  may  be  used  to  determine 
whether  stereotypes  are  associated  with 
different  kinds  of  products  or  with  brand 
names  within  a  product  group. 


Across  the  Editors  Desk 


Gleaniugs  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
Meeting  with  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  was  told  that  an  annual 
physical  examination  is  an  important  tool 
of  sound  personnel  management,  by  Dr. 
Edwin  P.  Maynard,  Jr.  Dr.  Maynard,  senior 
attending  physician  at  Brooklyn  Hospital, 
noted  present  day  management's  change  of 
attitude  toward  individual  employee  health 
problems.  Formerly,  he  said,  management 
was  quite  indifferent  to  employee  health 
and  regarded  it  as  strictly  the  concern  of  the 
individual.  Dr.  Maynard  cited  several  rea- 
sons for  the  change:  i)  The  high  cost  of 
absenteeism  and  the  resultant  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity, z)  The  strain  an  absent  worker 
puts  on  those  who  are  well  and  must  assume 
his  duties.  3)  The  difficulty  of  replacing 
highly  trained  people,  particularly  execu- 
tives. 4)  The  serious  effect  on  other  workers 
of  unwell  employees  and  the  resulting  ten- 


sions and  loss  of  morale.  5)  The  danger  of 
spreading  contagious  diseases. 

A  panel  discussion  of  "What's  New  in 
College  Recruiting"  was  conducted  at  the 
February  meeting  by  Edward  J.  Palkot,  vice 
president  of  Marine  Midland  Trust  Com- 
pany; Franklin  Beardsley,  director  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  Great  American  Group  of 
Insurance  Companies;  Carlton  S.  Barlow, 
co-ordinator  of  recruiting,  education  and 
training  of  the  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion; Brother  Philip  Harris,  guidance  and 
placement  director  at  St.  Francis  College, 
Brooklyn,  and  Samuel  H.  Beach,  director 
of  placement  at  Columbia  University. 


The  Personnel  Association  of 
Greater  Miami  heard  Isabel  Jeffreys  of 
Burdines  and  Durward  Harrell  of  Jordan 
Marsh  discuss  morale  and  attitude  surveys 
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at  the  Februan'  meeting.  Commenting  on 
the  topic,  Joseph  L.  Delaney  said  in  his 
president's  column  in  Shop  Talk  (association 
publication),  the  significance  of  employee 
morale,  interest  in  the  company,  and  pro- 
duction has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  progress 
and  growth  of  any  company.  We  as  employ- 
ers create  and  control  the  climate  in  which 
our  employees  work.  If  the  atmosphere  is 
good  we  can  expect  harmonious  and  co- 
operative results.  If  not,  we  can  expect 
discord,  waste  and  the  proverbial  unrest. 
A  prudent  and  thoughtful  management  uses 
information  obtained  from  morale  and 
attitude  survevs. 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of 
Philadelphia  heard  Ernest  Miller,  em- 
ployee relations  manager,  eastern  territory, 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Company,  at  a  recent 
meeting.  Mr.  Miller,  who  spoke  on  the 
unionization  of  office  personnel,  said  that 
the  labor  relations  picture  changes  con- 
tinually. It  is  important  to  consider  em- 
ployee relations,  where  management 
methods  and  employee  attitudes  are  evalu- 
ated. We  should  consider  labor-manage- 
ment needs,  using  a  realistic,  aggressive 
point  of  view,  understanding  the  issues  as 
they  exist  rather  than  as  they  appear  or  as 
we  would  like  to  have  them.  White-collar 
organization  is  the  number  one  target  of 
professional  labor  organizers,  Mr.  Miller 
believes.  Union  organizers  should  nor  be 
underestimated.  They  are  now  trained 
salesmen,  well  schooled  in  their  jobs. 

There  are  many  things  that  manage- 
ment can  do  to  combat  efforts  toward  office 
unionization.  First,  it  is  a  policy  decision 
of  the  company.  Some  companies  feel  that 
office  unionization  is  beneficial,  replacing 
many  personnel  functions.  Know  your  own 
program,  then  when  the  union  campaign 
starts  you  can  explain  in  detail  the  com- 
pany's position.  Advise  the  employees  as  to 
their  rights,  what  they  are  voting  for,  and 
the  effect  on  them.  Explain  to  supervisors 


they  cannot  legally  participate.   The  best 
defense  is  the  satisfied  employee. 

The  Women's  Personnel  Group  had  a 
one-day  workshop  in  February  on  "The 
Older  Worker — Industry's  Unrealized 
Asset."  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Freeman,  a  noted 
physician  who  has  been  interested  in  geri- 
atrics for  many  years,  was  the  speaker. 


The  Graxt  County  Association  of 
Personnel  Women  (Indiana)  has  toured 
local  industries  to  learn  more  of  personnel 
problems  in  industry.  At  a  recent  meeting 
a  personnel  representative  of  a  government 
agency  in  Marion  outlined  the  Civil  Ser\ace 
retirement  system,  the  leave  system  in 
government,  the  method  of  employing 
people  through  Civil  Service  examinations. 
Sample  interviews  used  by  a  local  industn,^ 
was  the  subject  for  another  meeting.  A 
human  relations  course  which  will  extend 
for  about  four  meetings  is  planned. 


The  Personnel  Women's  Group  of 
Los  Angeles  had  a  talk  and  film  presenta- 
tion by  Mr.  Otto  S.  Snoffer,  representative 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water 
and  Power.  In  October  they  entertained 
their  bosses  and  in  August  indulged  in  a 
picnic  and  a  trip  to  the  ballet. 


The  Association  of  Personnel 
Women,  Intdianapolis,  had  as  their  guest 
Dr.  Wynne  Arnholter,  clinical  psychol- 
ogist, who  spoke  on  how  to  handle  hostile 
feelings  in  our  employees.  Dr.  Arnholter 
said  that  we  must  first  understand  our- 
selves. 'Memory  traces'  may  play  a  large 
part  in  our  own  feelings  and  also  those  of  the 
other  person.  Without  realizing  it  we  may 
be  reminded  of  someone  we  have  known  in 
early  years  whom  we  have  resented  and 
disliked.  We  should  be  relaxed,  pleasant 
and  friendly  during  the  inter^'iew  and  allow 
the  person  to  talk.  Recognize  that  he  is 
angry  with  someone.  Recognition  in  itself 
is  somewhat  therapeutic.  Start  the  inter- 
view with  a  compliment  if  possible.  Dr. 
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Arnholter  feels  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  trained  psychologists  in  industry  and 
the  giving  of  clinical  tests  is  necessary  for 
selection  and  placement.  There  are  three 
types  of  persons:  the  one  who  adjusts  with 
society  (so-called  normal  person),  the  one 
who  adjusts  away  from  society  and  the  one 
who  adjusts  against  society.  Many  employ- 
ees have  aptitudes  or  high  IQ,  but  are 
socially  maladjusted.  It  is  our  job  to  recog- 
nize this.  At  another  recent  meeting  Dr. 
Earl  P.  Tregilgus,  consultant  in  distributive 
education,  Indiana  University,  and  special- 
ist in  personnel  training  and  employee 
relations,  spoke  on  what  motivates  the  em- 
ployee. 


Rochester  Personnel  Women  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  monthly  luncheon  meetings 
have  had  a  course  on  discussion  leadership 
for  personnel  women,  conducted  by  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  of  Cornell  University.  The 
November  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Laurence  Lipscott,  director  of  the  counsel- 
ing center  at  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology on  the  subject  of  guideposts  for 
personnel  testing.  Mrs.  Grace  Kime  from 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service 
discussed  problems  of  the  older  worker  at 
the  December  meeting. 


The  Personnel  Women's  Club  of  St. 
Paul  had  Paul  E.  Casserly  of  Merrill, 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Beane  as  speaker 
in  September.  His  subject  was  selection  and 
types  of  investments.  In  October  Dr.  D.  R. 
Gillespie  of  the  Earl  Clinic  talked  about  the 
history  of  viruses  and  the  Asian  flu  epi- 
demic. 


The  Human  Relations  Club  of  Flor- 
ida saw  a  movie,  "Arbitration  in  Action," 
at  the  February  meeting.  The  film  is  based 
on  an  authentic  labor-management  griev- 
ance heard  and  decided  under  rules  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association.  It  is  a 


complete  record  of  every  step  of  the  hearing 
room  procedure,  including  administration 
of  the  arbitrator's  oath,  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  presenta- 
tion of  evidence,  summary  agreements  by 
both  parties  and  the  arbitrator's  analysis. 
A  discussion  period  followed  the  film. 
Theo  K.  Mitchelson,  personnel  manager, 
State  Farm  Insurance  Company,  Jackson- 
ville, is  president  of  the  club. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  heard 
Fred  Smith  of  Fred  Smith  and  Associates, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  management  consultants, 
speak  on  "Quarterbacking  the  Manage- 
ment Team"  recently.  He  pointed  out  that 
to  improve  one's  ability  to  deal  with  other 
people  it  is  best  to  act  as  quarterback  for 
immediate  subordinates  and  as  coach  for 
the  rest  of  the  team.  Personality,  he  said,  is 
important  in  obtaining  results  from  those 
supervised.  Good  supervisors  don't  have  to 
be  leaders,  but  they  must  have  the  respect  of 
their  people.  When  communicating,  he 
advised,  express  rather  than  impress. 

There  is  neither  legal  nor  moral  justifi- 
cation in  compulsory  unionism,  Senator 
William  F.  Knowland  said  at  the  November 
meeting.  He  denounced  compulsory  union- 
ism as  a  i)  denial  of  the  ability  to  earn  a 
living  except  by  agreeing  to  pay  dues, 
initiation  fees  and  assessments  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  discipline  of  a  private  organiza- 
tion. 2.)  Making  captive  those  members  who 
may  oppose  the  economic  or  political 
policies  of  the  union  or  who  may  violently 
object  to  the  coercive  methods  or  leadership 
corruption,  and  yet  can't  resign  without 
losing  the  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

Knowland  is  working  on  legislation  to 
help  assure  union  democracy.  It  will  include 
the  guarantee  that  union  membership  can 
elect  officers  by  secret  ballot,  and  also  recall 
them  by  secret  ballot,  and  that  a  majority 
secret  ballot  should  determine  whether  or 
not  the  rank  and  file  go  out  on  strike.  Pro- 
tection must  be  guaranteed  for  the  rank  and 
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file  in  the  administration  of  their  welfare 
funds.  Accountability  and  integrity  in  the 
handling  of  fees  and  dues  must  be  assured. 


and  self  perpetuating  officers  should  not 
have  the  right  to  take  over  local  unions 
without  membership  approval. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  Sixth  Annual  Personnel  Insti- 
tute AT  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
was  held  January  2.8th  in  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey.  The  Institute  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Industrial  Management 
Club  of  Bergen  County.  Four  concurrent 
sessions  were  held.  The  first  was  on  em- 
ployee benefits  and  included  discussions  of 
pensions,  welfare  funds,  employee  services. 
The  second  was  on  arbitration,  including 
preparing  for  arbitration,  management 
rights,  and  discharge  and  discipline.  The 
third  session  considered  how  to  prepare 
middle  management  for  advancement. 
Speakers  described  executive  institutes  and 
seminars,  college  and  university  programs, 
and  internal  programs.  Psychometrics,  in- 
terviewing, and  evaluation  of  performance 
were  described  at  the  fourth  session  on 
executive  appraisal. 


Skills  for  1968  was  to  be  the  theme  of 
the  14th  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Society  of  Training  Directors,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  May  5-9.  Andrew  A.  Daly  is  presi- 
dent of  the  society;  Roy  V.  Colbert  general 
conference  chairman.  Typical  topics:  man- 
agement skills  under  competitive  pressure; 
breaking  the  manpower  barrier;  the  execu- 
tive of  tomorrow;  keeping  manpower  in 
pace  with  technological  changes;  develop- 
ing creativeness  in  people;  what  the  new 
training  director  should  know  about  train- 
ing; human  factors  in  automation. 


Fountains  and  Foundations,  en- 
compassing the  spiritual  and  material 
philosophies  essential  to  the  building  of  a 
successful  personnel  program,  was  an- 
nounced as  the  conference  theme  for  the 


eighth  annual  International  Association  of 
Personnel  Women  Conference,  in  Cincinnati 
May  I  to  3.  Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Meyer,  man- 
ager of  personnel  services  division,  White 
Rodgers  Electric  Company,  St.  Louis,  was 
to  chair  a  panel  on  meeting  tomorrow's 
challenge  and  yesterday's  criticism.  Dr. 
Lee  Belcher  of  Pillsbury  Mills,  Minneap- 
olis, was  scheduled  as  luncheon  speaker. 
Bonaro  Overstreet,  lecturer,  psychologist 
and  author  (The  Mind  Goes  Forth)  was  to 
discuss  the  person  who  is  the  personnel 
woman.  Do-it-yourself  round  tables  were 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  women  from  the 
same  type  and  size  of  business  to  get  to- 
gether to  discuss  their  common  problems. 


A  Conference  on  Contract  Negoti- 
ations for  top  management  and  labor  rela- 
tions personnel  was  held  March  15-2.6  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Management  Institute,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  University  Extension 
Division.  The  speakers  were  Frank  H.  Cas- 
sell,  manager  of  industrial  relations,  Inland 
Steel  Company,  Chicago;  Howard  M. 
Dirks,  vice  president,  Carrier  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  and  Lee  C.  Shaw, 
senior  partner,  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather 
and  Geraldson,  Chicago.  A  movie,  "The 
Story  of  a  Strike,"  with  a  commentary  by 
Frank  Carney,  vice  president,  Rueping 
Leather  Company,  Fond  du  Lac,  was  pre- 
sented at  an  informal  dinner  meeting 


The  Manager  and  his  Subordinates: 
Columbia  University' s  utility  management  work- 
shop asks  how  well  do  they  function  and 
how  can  they  improve?  The  workshop, 
directed  by  Robert  T.  Livingston  of  the 
University,  is  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
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Department  of  Industrial  and  Management 
Engineering.  The  workshop  is  to  be  held 
July  zy-August  8,  at  Arden  House.  Now  in 
its  seventh  year,  the  workshop  is  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  executives 
in  the  public  service  industry,  and  aims  at 
the  development  of  creative  managers 
better  equipped  to  handle  complex  and 
shifting  problems. 

The  thirteen-day  course  is  distin- 
guished by  its  method  of  operation  based 
on  intensive  work  in  small  groups.  Case 
discussion  and  actual  problem-solving  are 
complemented  by  insights  offered  by  man- 
agement experts  and  social  scientists,  pre- 
sented in  formal  talks  and  informal  consul- 
tation. 

This  year  the  workshop  concentrates 
on  the  job  of  the  manager  and  the  develop- 
ment of  staff  and  assistants,  with  talks  to 
be  given  by  Donald  C.  Power,  president. 
General  Telephone  Corporation;  Kendrick 
Porter,  management  consultant;  Dr.  Daniel 
R.  Davies,  director  of  the  cooperative 
center  for  educational  administration. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia;  Dr.  Chris 
Argyris,  Yale  University;  Frederick  G. 
Lippert,  director  of  personnel  administra- 
tion, American  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
and  Harllee  Branch,  Jr.,  president.  The 
Southern  Company. 

Human  relations  in  action  is  the  sub- 
ject for  the  panel  of  social  scientists  which 
will  discuss  actual  problems  and  cases  pre- 
sented by  workshop  participants.  The 
specialists  will  outline  suggestions  for  solu- 
tion which  can  be  applied  to  human  rela- 
tions problems  as  they  are  likely  to  turn  up 
in  day-to-day  operations.  This  panel  will 
consist  of  Lyman  Bryson,  Goodwin  Watson, 
and  Conrad  M.  Arensberg,  all  of  Columbia, 
and  Walter  D.  Woodward  of  American 
Cyanamid  Company.  Participation  in  the 
workshop  is  open  to  nominees  from  middle 
and  upper  management  and  is  designed  to 
develop  resourcefulness  and  imaginative 
management    in    executives    dealing    with 


many  different  operative  and   public  rela- 
tions problems. 

The  fee  for  enrollment  is  $1000  which 
covers  board,  lodging,  and  all  books  and 
materials.  Attendance  is  limited  to  36.  For 
further  information  write  Mrs.  Rae  Wygant 
409  Engineering  Building,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 


The  Scarcest  Resource  in  the  Ameri- 
can Economy  is  Executive  Competence  in 
Business,  according  to  a  statement  by  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Business.  The 
School  has  therefore  set  up  an  executive 
development  program  consisting  of  two 
unbroken  three-week  periods  of  on-campus 
living.  A  first-  and  second-year  course  of 
study  is  provided.  The  first-year  course  con- 
sists of  principles  of  business  management; 
management  of  business  finance;  manage- 
ment of  marketing  programs;  current  trends 
in  literature;  and  executive  reading.  In  the 
second  year  the  men  study  administrative 
policy;  personnel  and  human  relations; 
public  and  community  relations;  personal 
financial  problems  of  the  executive;  busi- 
ness-government relationships;  and  speech 
training.  The  courses  are  taught  by  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University.  The  cost  is 
$600  for  each  course,  including  tuition, 
board  and  room  and  all  materials.  Thomas 
R.  Bossort,  Jr.,  of  the  school  of  business  of 
Indiana  University,  is  director  of  the  Indi- 
ana Executive  Development  Program.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing him  at  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


A  Top  Management  Decision  Game 
is  featured  as  one  of  the  teaching  devices  at 
the  seventh  annual  Advanced  Management 
Seminar,  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  June  15-July  15.  The 
members  of  the  group  are  divided  into  com- 
peting "companies"  and  develop  business 
strategies  by  making  decisions  on  pricing, 
production  scheduling,  inventory  control, 
marketing  expenditures,  research  and  de- 
velopment programming,  market  informa- 
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tion,  and  plant  capacity.  These  competitive 
decisions  are  then  evaluated  and  the  result- 
ant profits  or  losses  reported  to  each  com- 
pany. Repeated  plays  of  decisions  and  their 
evaluation  simulates  the  experience  of 
many  years  of  business  activity  in  a  dynamic 
industry  environment.  The  game  has  been 


unanimously  endorsed  by  past  participants 
and  described  as  challenging,  interesting, 
and  enlightening.  Additional  information 
may  be  had  from  Jim  Rosenzweig,  director. 
Advanced  Management  Seminar,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle  5,  Washington. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Greatest  Problem  Connected 
WITH  THE  Installation  op  the  Highly 
Automated  Factory  is  not  that  the  present 
work  force  cannot  master  the  more  complex- 
production  equipment  or  that  automation 
is  too  costly  for  the  average  firm,  according 
to  James  R.  Bright,  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  faculty.  Rather,  it  is  the  reorienta- 
tion of  management  thinking  to  the  new 
range  of  responsibilities  which  a  high 
degree  of  automation  imposes.  Automation 
is  a  commitment  to  a  highly  integrated 
production  system,  that  is,  in  effect,  one 
machine  capable  of  doing  relatively  few 
jobs.  Therefore,  it  must  be  carefully 
planned  to  fit  not  only  the  technical  aspects 
but  also  the  economic  structure  of  the 
business.  Automatic  manufacturing  im- 
poses inflexibility  in  many  devious  ways, 
which  only  vet}-  thoughtful  managers  will 
foresee.  Failure  to  anticipate  these  implica- 
tions explains  many  of  the  troubles  blamed 
on  "automation." 

These  are  the  outstanding  conclusions 
reached  by  Professor  Bright  after  sur\-eying 
the  impact  of  automation  in  thirteen  plants 
scattered  throughout  the  countn.-.  His 
findings  and  his  interpretation  of  their  im- 
plications for  tomorrow's  managers  are 
reported  in  a  book  Automation  and  'Manage- 
ment, published  by  the  Business  School's 
Division  of  Research. 


the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  points  out  in  a  new  publi- 
cation. Spotlight  on  Women  in  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  the  Women's  Bureau. 
The  report  reveals  that  women  hold  nearly 
a  third  of  the  nation's  jobs,  are  nearly  a 
fifth  of  all  labor-union  members,  and  about 
a  third  of  the  college  students.  They  also 
cast  about  half  the  votes  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election. 

The  2.2.  million  women  at  work  repre- 
sent over  a  third  of  the  total  adult  woman 
population  in  the  United  States.  An  esti- 
mated 3.4  million  of  the  women  workers 
are  members  of  national  and  international 
labor  unions,  with  their  membership  great- 
est in  the  unions  of  the  needle  trades,  ser\-ice 
trades,  electrical  soods  manufacture,  textile 
manufacture,  and  communications — where, 
in  fact,  women  are  a  sizable  proportion  of 
the  workers. 

Six  million  women  are  employed  as 
secretaries,  stenographers,  typists,  and 
other  clerical  workers.  Some  3  million  are 
mostly  factor}'  workers.  Over  2.  million 
women  are  in  professions.  Spotlight  on 
Women  in  the  United  States  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  30jf  a  copy. 


A  Profile  of  the  American  Woman's 
Status  in  1956-57  shows  spectacular 
achievements  in  the  i-year  period  just 
ended,  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold,  assistant  to 


Two  New  Guides  to  More  Effective 
Communication  between  management  and 
employees  have  been  issued  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Addi- 
tions to  the  National  Chamber's  Better 
Business  Relations  series,  they  are  entitled 
Employee    Publications    and    Letters    to    Em- 
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ployees.  The  first  two  publications  in  the 
scries,  Employee  Annual  Reports  and  Em- 
ployee Meetings  have  been  available  for  some 
time. 

Chief  features  of  each  of  the  new  how- 
to-do-it  manuals  are  actual  samples  of  how 
letters  and  company  publications  are  used 
to  explain  and  interpret  business  and  the 
American  economic  system.  For  instance, 
Employee  Publications  shows  how  employees 
are  kept  informed  on  such  subjects  as: 
profits,  products,  advertising,  the  customer, 
research,  union  negotiations,  employee 
security,  inflation,  rumors,  controversial 
issues  and  a  number  of  other  influences  on 
the  operation  of  any  business.  Typical 
chapters  discuss  the  purposes  of  employee 
publications,  qualifications  of  the  editor, 
and  other  factors  affecting  the  publication 
of  a  company  magazine  or  newspaper. 

Letters  to  Employees  points  up  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  writing  to 
employees;  answers  questions  about  what  to 
say,  how  to  say  it,  and  when  to  send  a 
letter,  and  includes  17  guideposts  to  good 
letters.  Subjects  include  sales  and  profits, 
current  business  conditions,  basic  eco- 
nomics, competition,  wages  and  salaries, 
the  role  of  the  stockholder,  automation, 
taxes,  strike  situations,  employee  benefits 
and  many  others.  Each  of  the  publications 
is  fully  illustrated  in  two  colors  and  is 
priced  at  50?!  a  copy.  They  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Business  Relations  Department, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
1615  H.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


Executives,  Supervisors,  and  Fore- 
men can  now  be  trained  with  a  much  wider 
range  of  audio-visual  aids  than  ever  before. 
Moving  pictures,  filmstrips,  tape  and  disc 
recordings,  and  miscellaneous  training  aids 
are  available  in  wide  variety  for  all  levels 
of  management  from  group  supervisors  to 
the  top  echelon.  This  is  apparent  from  a 
reading  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Audio-visual  Aids  for  Manage- 
ment Development  Programs,  which  has  just 


been  published.  Charles  A.  Hebert  is  the 
editor  of  the  bibliography  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Research  Service,  353  West  57th 
St.,  New  York  19.  The  price  is  three  dol- 
lars. 

Subjects  covered  range  from  the  induc- 
tion of  new  employees  to  such  advanced 
matters  as  the  use  of  electronic  computers 
for  management  controls  and  the  principles 
of  operations  research.  The  audio-visual 
aids  listed  can  be  used  for  imparting 
information,  arousing  interest,  stimulating 
discussion,  or  making  management  prob- 
lems come  alive  to  the  participants.  Better 
management  can  result  from  the  added 
dimension  in  training  programs  provided 
by  these  modern  media  of  communication. 
The  purpose  of  the  revised,  up-to-date 
bibliography  is  to  provide  in  a  single  refer- 
ence publication  a  classified,  indexed, 
descriptive  list  of  audio-visual  aids  suitable 
for  use  in  management  development  pro- 
grams in  industrial,  commercial,  and  gov- 
ernmental organizations.  Materials  for 
higher  management  levels  are  featured 
throughout  the  bibliography,  which  also 
includes  materials  for  supervisor  and  fore- 
man training.  Hebert,  who  edited  all  three 
editions  of  the  bibliography,  said  there  had 
been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  suitable 
audio-visual  aids  in  the  five  years  since  the 
first  edition  was  published.  The  new  edition 
includes  a  total  of  32.1  titles. 


Two  OUT  OF  Three  Companies  that 
Pipe  Music  into  Their  Plants  and  Offices 
find  that  it  boosts  employee  efficiency. 
However,  companies  also  report  that  work 
music  frequently  distracts  executives  and 
people  who  do  creative  work,  according  to 
a  survey  by  Industrial  Relation  Neivs.  The 
survey  covered  31  firms  of  varjnng  size  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  that  use 
work  music.  Most  of  the  firms  polled  have 
been  piping  in  music  for  at  least  five  years. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  employees 
like  work  music,  the  survey  indicated.  All 
of  the  firms   that   polled   their  employees 
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reported  general  worker  approval  of  music. 
Moreover,  some  firms  that  had  never  ques- 
tioned their  employees  said  that  workers 
complain  bitterly  if  the  system  breaks  down 
or  is  not  turned  on  at  scheduled  times. 


Major  Restrictions  must  be  Placed 
ON  THE  Monopoly  Powers  of  Labor 
Unions  in  the  public  interest  just  as  they 
are  on  the  monopoly  powers  of  business 
corporations.  This  is  the  theme  of  the 
Economic  Analysis  of  Labor  Union  Power,  by 
Edward  H.  Chamberlin.  The  author  is 
David  A.  Wells  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Harvard  and  editor  of  the 
Oiiarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  The  pamphlet 
is  published  and  distributed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Association  Inc.,  loii  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  Single 
copies  are  one  dollar. 

Chamberlin  believes  that  we  should 
abandon  the  cliches  of  'pro-labor'  and 
'anti-labor'  and  make  an  earnest  attempt  to 
move  on  to  a  more  fruitful  level  of  thought. 
There  are  so  many  ways  and  degrees  in 
which  restraints  could  be  applied  to  unions 
(just  as  to  business  enterprises)  that  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  about  'abolishing'  them. 
Unions,  like  business  corporations,  are  here 
to  stay.  But  also  like  business  corporations, 
they  can  be  subjected  to  social  control. 


The  Public  Relations  Committee  of 
Personnel  Administrators,  New  York 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  gets  out  the  P.  A.  Piper, 
a  four-page  bulletin  that  contains  much 
pertinent  information.  A  recent  issue  offers 
a  check  list  for  decisions,  i)  Have  you 
considered  the  effect  of  your  decision  on 
your  people?  i)  Have  you  let  your  people 
know  in  advance  of  decisions  that  affect 
them?  3)  Have  you  given  your  people  the 
reason  why? 

In  a  lighter  vein,  the  editor  suggests 
ten  sure  ways  to  smash  the  Personnel 
Administrators.  He  explains  that  in  the 
October     issue     it     was     announced     that 


members  who  fail  to  attend  three  consecu- 
tive meetings,  without  notifying  the  Secre- 
tary, would  be  dropped  from  membership. 
Non-attendance  at  meetings,  however,  is 
only  the  first  way  to  smash  the  organiza- 
tion. Others  are:  i)  Don't  come  to  meetings. 
2.)  If  you  come,  come  late.  3)  If  the  weather 
doesn't  suit  you,  don't  think  of  coming. 

4)  If  you  attend  a  meeting,  find  fault  with 
the  work  of  the  officers  and  other  members. 

5)  Never  accept  office,  as  it  is  easier  to 
criticize  than  do  things.  6)  Nevertheless, 
get  rebellious  if  you  are  not  appointed  to  a 
committee,  but  if  you  are,  don't  attend 
committee  meetings.  7)  If  asked  by  the 
chairman  to  give  your  opinion  regarding 
some  important  matters,  reply  that  you 
have  nothing  to  say.  After  the  meeting  tell 
everyone  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  8)  Do 
nothing  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
but  when  other  members  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  willingly  and  unselfishly  use 
their  ability  to  help  matters  along,  tell  the 
world  that  the  organization  is  being  run  by 
a  clique.  9)  Hold  back  your  dues  as  long  as 
possible,  or  don't  pay  at  all.  10)  Don't 
bother  about  getting  new  members,  let 
George  do  it. 

Matthew  B.  Caffrey,  of  Combustion 
Engineering,  Inc.,  is  the  editor  of  the  P.  A. 
Piper.  Officers  of  the  group  are  Caroline  E. 
Foley,  president;  William  C.  W.  James, 
vice  president;  and  Morton  C.  Stevenson 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Broad  Proposals  to  Protect  College 
Students  from  High-Pressure  Job  Re- 
cruiting tactics  have  been  published  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  College  Placement  Council, 
Inc.  Titled  Principles  and  Practices  of  College 
Recruiting,  the  publication  offers  a  single 
set  of  recruiting  standards  for  voluntary 
acceptance  by  all  colleges  and  employers, 
including  government  agencies.  It  also 
seeks  to  end  confusion  brought  about  by 
the  many  current  statements  on  college  re- 
cruiting  standards.    The   Chamber   points 
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out  that  in  addition  to  safeguarding  stu- 
dents, the  proposals  would  protect  the 
many  employers  who  have  refused  to  high- 
pressure  youngsters  they  seek  to  hire  after 
graduation. 

Questionable  recruiting  tactics,  the 
Chamber  says,  result  from  the  increase  in 
organizations  actively  seeking  future  em- 
ployees on  college  campuses,  from  less  than 
1,500  before  World  War  II  to  more  than 
6,000  today.  Among  the  practices  disap- 
proved by  the  new  recruiting  guide  are  the 
bidding  up  of  salary  offers  by  competing 
employers,  elaborate  entertainment  of  pros- 
pective student  employees,  special  payments 
or  other  gifts,  any  undue  influence  on  stu- 
dent job  choices  by  faculty  members,  and 
expense  account  padding  by  students  visit- 
ing company  plants. 

Principle  objective  of  the  proposals  is 
to  promote  "a  wise  and  responsible"  choice 
of  career  by  the  student  himself  and  "to 
strengthen  in  him  a  high  standard  of  in- 
tegrity and  a  concept  of  similar  standards 
in  the  employing  organizations  of  the 
country."  The  publication  lists  specific  re- 
sponsibilities for  students,  colleges  and  em- 


ployers so  that  selection  of  a  career  can  be 
made  "in  an  objective  atmosphere  with 
complete  understanding  of  the  facts." 
Recommendations  are  based  on  studies  by 
business  groups,  federal  agencies,  college 
placement  officials  and  officers  of  private 
and  state  universities  brought  together  by 
the  Chamber  and  the  Council.  Following 
are  highlights  of  recruiting  recommenda- 
tions; Colleges  should  provide  competent 
counselling  services,  available  to  individual 
students,  as  a  part  of  their  general  responsi- 
bility for  development  of  the  student.  Infor- 
mation provided  to  students  concerning  an 
employer  should  be  strictly  factual  The 
student  should  be  given  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  requirements  of  his  employment 
and  that  advancement  will  depend  upon  his 
own  ability  and  effort.  No  special  bonuses 
or  similar  financial  incentives  should  be 
given  to  influence  a  student's  consideration 
of  an  employer's  offer.  Acceptance  of  an 
employment  offer  by  the  student  should  be 
made  in  good  faith  and  with  the  sincere 
intention  of  honoring  his  employment  com- 
mitment. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  been  kind  enough  to  share  with 
us  part  of  its  collection  of  company  publica- 
tions. Without  attempting  in  any  way  to 
duplicate  Getty's  catalog,  I  would  like  to 
list  and  describe  briefly  these  magazines  and 
newspapers,  as  well  as  mention  some  of 
their  more  interesting  editorial  ideas.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  Board  for  helping  us  to 
make  this  section  on  employee  publications 
more  complete. 


The  Courier  is  a  pocket-size  book  of 
16  pages,  published  by  Monarch  Life  Assur- 
ance Company,  whose  head  office  is  in  Winni- 
peg, Canada.  This  monthly  is  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  field  force  and  staff.  It 


includes  pep  talks  and  honor  rolls  for  sales- 
men. One  device  I  liked  was  the  use  of  a 
blank  spot,  with  the  caption,  "please  send 
picture  "  where  a  group  of  men  were  pic- 
tured individually  and  one  had  failed  to 
send  in  his  photo.  A  recent  issue  used  an 
editorial  on  the  importance  of  being  a  good 
citizen  and  participating  in  volunteer 
civic  work. 


Burns  Shamrock  News  is  another 
pocket-size  magazine,  published  by  Burns 
Company  Ltd.,  with  offices  in  Regina,  Prince 
Albert,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver, 
Kitchener,  and  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Separate 
editors  are  listed  for  each  branch  office.  In 
the  Christmas  number  a  sketch  of  a  Christ- 
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mas  tree  is  used  to  chart  the  company.  A 
feature  article  with  provocative  sketches 
asks:  Planning  to  be  president  of  Burns 
someday?  No  law^  against  it.  If  you  v^ere, 
would  you  know  enough  about  the  industry' 
to  run  it  right?  The  article  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  complete  home  study  courses 
are  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Meat  Packing. 
The  company  refunds  the  fee  for  the  course 
when  it  is  successfully  completed.  There 
are  2.S  pages  in  the  magazine. 


izes:  It  took  team  work.  New  periodicals 
printed  by  the  company  are  welcomed  and 
described. 


Entre-Nous  is  another  small  Canadian 
monthly  magazine  published  by  T.  Eaton 
Company  Ltd.,  n  department  store  in  Mon- 
treal. Don  Kelloway  is  the  editor  of  the 
twenty-four-page  publication.  On  the  back 
cover  of  a  recent  issue  is  a  photograph  of  a 
barrier  around  the  excavation  for  a  new 
addition  to  the  store,  with  peep  holes  cut 
in  the  wall  at  appropriate  heights  for  boys, 
girls,  small,  medium,  large  sidewalk  super- 
visors, and  even  for  dogs  and  cats.  Em- 
ployees are  pictured  looking  through  the 
knotholes  to  observe  progress  on  construc- 
tion. 


Anaconda  Spearhead  is  an  83^2  X  11 
monthly  of  16  pages,  published  by  Anaconda 
American  Brass  Ltd.  in  Toronto.  Jack  Scott 
is  the  editor.  This  very  handsome  magazine 
used  a  color  photograph  of  a  winter  scene 
for  a  cover  on  one  of  the  winter  numbers. 
An  illuminating  feature  contrasted  a  Rus- 
sian shopping  list  with  an  American,  giving 
comparative  prices  and  wages.  According 
to  the  article,  a  high  average  wage  for  a 
Russian  worker  would  be  $175  to  S300  a 
month.  Men's  shirts  cost  S30,  overcoats 
$500,  shoes  $37. 


eM-PiCa  is  the  house  organ  of  the 
Mack  Printing  Company  in  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Helen  F.  MacDonald  is  the  editor  of 
the  pocket-size  xS-page  publication.  "A 
feather  in  our  cap"  headlines  a  letter  of 
congratulation  from  a  customer  well  satis- 
fied with  a  rush  job.  The  editor  editorial- 


The  Express  Monthly  is  the  Railroad 
Express  Ageticy  monthly.  Head  offices  are  at 
2.19  East  42Jid  St.  New  York  17.  Steve 
Canton  is  editor  of  publications.  The  good- 
looking  magazine  is  full  size,  and  uses  rwo 
colors.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  retirement 
question  box,  with  questions  from  employ- 
ees on  retirement  and  answers  from  manage- 
ment. An  effective  cheese-cake  picture  story 
describes  customer  satisfaction  with  the  air 
express  service. 


Wonder  Flame  is  published  by  the 
Washington  (D.  C)  Gas  Light  Company. 
David  Rains  is  the  editor.  It's  a  monthly 
magazine  of  io  pages.  The  editor  conducts 
a  hobby-problem  clinic.  Ask  your  hobby 
question,  and  get  the  answer  from  your 
fellow  employee.  "Since  there  is  such  a  range 
and  wealth  of  hobby  knowledge  among  us. 
Wonder  Flame  is  starting  this  new  feature  so 
that  such  know-how  may  i)  be  exchanged 
among  established  fellow  hobbyists;  x)  be 
used  by  others  who  are  inexperienced  and 
just  starting  out  on  a  hobby;  3)  interest 
those  employees — both  active  and  retired 
— who  would  like  to  start  a  hobbv." 


Laclede  News,  of  the  Laclede  Gas  Com- 
pany in  St.  Louis,  is  a  monthly  of  16  pages. 
C.  B.  Collard  is  the  editor.  Company  opera- 
tions have  been  filmed  for  a  new  documen- 
tary TV  series.  The  film  shows  how  Laclede 
supplies  natural  gas  to  St.  Louis  customers, 
the  steps  and  work  involved,  and  how  the 
gas  is  used  by  the  consumer.  In  addition  to 
explaining  the  work  of  local  businesses,  the 
new  series  (described  and  pictured  in  the 
magazine)  focuses  attention  on  various  civic 
and  cultural  organizations  and  facilities  in 
St.  Louis,  such  as  the  St.  Louis  symphony, 
local  hospitals,  public  buildings  and  parks. 
Copies  of  each  film  will  be  donated  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  schools. 


HELP  WANTED 

Personxel  Man'ager:  Position  require*^:  strong  practical 
personnel  skills.  Recruiting,  testing,  evaluation,  training, 
wage  and  salarj- — the  whole  personnel  gamut.  Age  about  35, 
graduate  work  desired.  Must  be  flexible  and  capable  of  ad- 
ministrative growth.  Attractive  salary,  management  bonus, 
profit  sharing,  etc.  Location  suburban  New  York  City.  Wc 
are  the  leading  growth  company  in  a  growth  industry.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence  to  Box  564. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Law  School  Senior  (LLB  Feb.  1959):  2-6,  veteran,  married, 
graduate  study  in  Industrial  Relations,  undergraduate  train- 
ing in  Latin  American  Affairs,  speaks  Spanish,  seeks  summer 
job  and/or  other  leads  to  employment  as  trainee  for  position 
of  ultimate  responsibility  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  Latin  American  Subsidiaries.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  557. 


Technical  Personnel  Administration  sought  by  Ph.D. 
chemist  with  ten  years  experience  in  industrial  laboratory 
work  and  three  years  in  industrial  technical  personnel. 
Please  write  Box  559. 


Personnel-Lador  Relations:  8  years  diversified  experience 
in  all  phases  of  personnel.  Hea\'y  labor  relations  background 
dealing  with  7  unions.  Work  at  corporate  and  line  levels  in 
nationally  known  company.  B.S.  Cornell,  M.A.  and  work 
toward  Ph.D.  1  years  college  teaching.  Background  espe- 
cially suitable  for  position  of  overall  responsibility  in  organ- 
ized firm.  Minimum  salary  $8-10,000.  Reply  Box  560. 


Personnel  ExEctrriVE;  College  trained,  9  years  experience  as 
Banking  personnel  director.  Experience  also  in  manufactur- 
ing, labor  relations,  salary  administration,  supervisory  train- 
ing, etc.  Age  46.  Prefer  Southwest.  Reply  Box  561. 


Personnel-Industrial  Rel.\tions:  Age  17,  Vet.  Married. 
B.A.,  M.B.A.  (Personnel-Ind.  Relations).  One  year's  solid 
e.xperience  with  a  medium  size  (650  employees)  electronics 
manufacturer  as  Assistant  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Man- 
ager. Duties  included  interviewing  and  selecting  machine 
shop  help  through  engineers.  Administered  two  pension 
plans,  %vage  and  salary  administration.  Secretary  to  Sugges- 
tion Committee,  Safety  Director.  "Secret"  clearance.  Seeking 
a  definite  growth  position.  Reply  Box  561. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Ambitious,  capable,  administrator 
seeks  challenging  opportunit)-.  Over  3  years  intensive  indus- 
trial experience  in  Union  Relations,  Wage  and  Salary,  Per- 
sonnel Practices,  and  Manufacturing.  Age  i8.  Married.  B.S. 
and  M.B.A.  degrees.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  563. 


Personnel  Manager  (or  Assistant  for  Corporate  Staff): 
College  graduate,  40  yrs.  Tactful,  industrious,  aggressive,  9 
years  personnel  experience,  metal  working  industry,  last  two 
years  as  Personnel  Manager.  Employment,  testing,  wage, 
salary  administration  (NMTA),  supervisory  training,  cafe- 
teria, medical  departments,  policies,  publication,  communi- 
cations program.  Desire  growth  opportunity  with  progres- 
sive firm.  $8,ooo-$9,ooo  annually.  Reply  Box  565. 


Personnel  Industrial  Relations  Position:  Young  man  17, 
University  Graduate,  U.S.  Army  Veteran,  linguist,  fluently 
English,  French,  German  and  Russian.  Several  years  experi- 
ence as  Administrative  Assistant  to  Industrial  Relations 
Manager  with  large  firm.  First  class  references.  Would  like 
opportunity  in  that  field  preferably  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton D.C.  area.  Available  for  interview  upon  request.  Reply 
Box  566. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.  O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Turnover  and  Tradition 
in  the  Air  Force 

Robert  S.  Lorch 

A  LABOR  o\ 
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V%,        AND          §1 

Your  Pay  Program  Must  Be  "Sold" 
Robert  E.  Stbson 

How  to  Live  With  Worker  Cliques 
John  D.  Stanley 

Personality  Differences 
Between  Leaders  and  non-Leaders 

Lester  Tamopol 

J//«^,  J938 

Private  Employment  Agencies: 
How  to  Use  Them 

John  B.  Ahrens 

Volume  37  Number  2 

As  You  Were  Saying — 

Personality  Tests  Highly  Valued 

Conferences  Waste  Time  and  Money? 

Mutual  Training  Programs  Get  Results 

hament  of  the 

Psychologisf  s  Wife 


I  never  get  mad — /  get  hostile; 
I  never  feel  sad,  I'm  depressed; 
If  I  sew  or  I  knit  and  enjoy  it  a  bit, 
I'm  not  handy — I'm  merely  obsessed. 


I  never  regret — I  feel  guilty; 

And  if  I  should  vacuum  the  hall. 

Wash  the  woodwork  and  such  and  not  mind  it  too  much, 

Am  I  tidy? — compulsive  is  all! 


If  I  can't  choose  a  hat  I  have  conflicts 
With  ambivalent  feelings  toward  net. 
I  never  get  worried  or  nervous  or  hurried — 
Anxiety — that's  what  I  get. 

If  I'm  happy  I  must  be  euphoric. 

If  I  go  to  the  Stork  Club  or  Ritz 

And  have  a  good  time  making  puns  or  a  rhyme 

I'm  a  manic  or  maybe  a  schiz.  • 

If  I  tell  you  you're  right,  I'm  submissive, 
Repressing  aggressiveness,  too. 
And  when  I  disagree,  I'm  defensive,  you  see. 
And  projecting  my  symptoms  on  you. 

I  love  you  but  that's  just  transference 
With  Oedipus  rearing  his  head; 
My  breathing  asthmatic  is  psychosomatic, 
A  fear  of  exclaiming  "Drop  dead!" 

I'm  not  lonely,  I'm  simply  dependent; 

My  dog  has  no  fleas,  just  a  tic; 

So  if  I  seem  a  cad,  never  mind — just  be  glad 

That  I'm  not  a  stinker — I'm  sick! 

Editor's  note:  We  don't  know  who  wrote  this;  can  anyone  tell  us?  The 
people  from  whom  we  picked  it  up  asked  not  to  be  named.  But  we'd 
like  to  thank  somebody!  Your  help,  please. 
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Conference  Calendar 


JUNE 

16-17-18     Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University  of  Michigan. 

Lhiiversity  of  Michigan.  7th  Annual  Conference  on  Speech  Communication 
in  Business  and  Industry.  Professor  Wm.  M.  Sattler,  Director,  Dept.  of 
Speech,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

ly-io     Washington,  D.  C.  Hotel  Shoreham. 

International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors.  ICIE  Central  Oflice,  Mrs.  Ludel 
Sauvageot,  Secretary,  iio8  Braewick  Circle,  Akron  13,  Ohio 

XI.-7.J     Pasadena,  Calif.  California  Institute  of  Technology 

California  Institute  of  Technology.  1958  Summer  Conferences :  Also  Sept  7-19 
and  Sept  14-19.  Milton  Gordon,  Associate  Director,  Management  De- 
velopment Center,  Calif.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

13-15     Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan,  nth  Annual  Conference  on  Aging.  Univ.  of  Michi- 
gan Extension  Service,  Institutes  Dept.,  1610  Washtenaw,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

JULY 

July  7  Hamilton,  New  York.  Colgate  University 

thru  American   Management   Association.    Summer   Seminars.    Registrar,    AMA 

Aug.  19  Summer  Program,    AMA  Inc.    1515    Broadway,  Times  Square,   New 

York  36,  N.  Y. 

16-19     Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George,  New  York 

Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  40th  Annual  Confer- 
ence. Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Mendez,  Registrar,  Silver  Bay  Conference,  2.91 
Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

AUGUST 

3-6     West  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Purdue  University. 

College  &  University  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Meeting.  Donald  E. 
Dickason,  Exec.  Secretary,  CUPA,  809  S.  Wright  St.,  Champaign,  111. 
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Sditon^  to^  ^e^LcCen^." 


{Assistant  Editor,  that  is) 


When  you  Read  this,  the  "Man  of 
THE  Year"  Award  of  the  New  York  Per- 
sonnel Management  Association,  headed 
by  our  good  friend  Richard  Crooks,  will 
no  longer  be  news.  As  I  write  it,  however, 
the  award  is  still  a  month  away  and  quite 
exciting,  because  Ned  has  been  nominated 
to  receive  it.  Inability  to  handle  news  items 
quickly  after  the  event  is  one  of  the  handi- 
caps in  having  to  put  a  magazine  "to  bed" 
so  early. 

Acceptance  of  the  award,  which  we 
understand  is  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be 
made  by  the  Association  in  several  years 
and  which  brackets  Ned  with  a  small  and 
distinguished  group  of  personnel  people 
who  have  received  it  in  the  past,  of  course 
carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  speaking  his 
piece  at  the  award  dinner.  This  is  something 
which  he  seldom,  if  ever,  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  do — feeling  that  if  he  can  offer  a 
group  anything  out  of  his  thinking  and 
long  experience  in  the  personnel  field  he 
wants  to  do  it. 

Many  of  You  May  Have  lN\aTED 
Ned  to  Speak  at  a  meeting  and  been  sur- 
prised, and  sometimes  disappointed,  to  find 
that  he  never  virrites  or  reads  his  speech.  He 
prefers  to  speak  from  brief  notes,  and  often 
gets  off  his  most  helpful  suggestions  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  last-minute  inspiration.  This  time,  I 
thought,  we'd  better  have  the  talk,  or  most 
of  it,  written  out  so  that  the  Association 
could  "release"  it  if  thev  like.  And,  since 
I've  been  around  when  the  recording  ma- 
chine has  stuck  or  when  the  nice  girl  tak- 
ing him  down  in  shorthand  got  left  behind 
when  he  began  to  talk  at  a  rapid  pace,  I 
volunteered   to  take  down  his   ideas  and 


h  has  been  learned  since  this  editorial  weat  to  the 
printer  that  the  Award  given  to  Ned  Hay  will  be  oScially 
presented  at  a  later  date  when  he  can  accept  it  in  person. 


sort  them  out.  This  "column"  is  the  result, 
and  explains  why,  if  you  heard  his  New 
York  talk  in  mid-May,  some  of  the  material 
may  have  a  familiar  ring. 

Two  subjects  were  suggested  to  Ned 
for  treatment.  One  had  to  do  with  the 
future  of  personnel  and  the  other  with 
communications  in  personnel.  We  think  he 
will  combine  them,  for  how  can  you  dis- 
cuss one  without  the  other?  And  how  can 
you  prophesy  (which  he  says  he  isn't  going 
to  attempt  an\nvay)  until  you  have  taken 
a  good  look  at  the  past? 

In  going  over  his  experiences  of  the 
past  twelve  years  since  he  took  over  the 
Personnel  Journal  and  began  to  communicate 
in  a  monthly  nation-w^ide  way,  Ned  ob- 
ser^-ed  that  communication  breeds  communi- 
cation. Sometimes  understanding  follows. 
Often  there  are  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
as  the  communicators  try  to  understand 
each  other  and  reach  common  ground.  This 
kind  of  thing  is  of  great  value  to  an  editor 
and  makes  him  happy  because,  for  one 
thing,  he  knows  he  has  made  an  impres- 
sion when  people  write  to  say  they  differ 
from  him. 

As  We  Talked,  Ned  Reminded  Mb 
that  the  papers  he  had  written  and  pub- 
lished before  he  became  an  editor  had  ad- 
vanced his  own  thinking  as  a  personnel 
man,  just  as  editorship  of  Persotinel  Journal 
has  contributed  toward  the  growth  of  his 
management  consulting  organization.  Of 
course  he  had  something  solid  and  new  and 
useful  to  write  about  (systematic  salary 
and  wage  administration)  and  a  service  to 
sell  that  was  and  is  needed,  but  isn't  that 
what  a  successful  personnel  man  does  today? 
Ned  feels  that,  for  the  development  of  ideas, 
there  is  nothing  like  getting  them  down  on 
paper. 
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What  do  personnel  directors  do?  They 
don't  write  policies;  they  help  others 
evolve  them.  They  don't  just  organize 
training  courses;  they  give  training  aid 
where  it  is  needed.  They  no  longer  act  as 
amateur  social  workers;  they  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  agencies  and  people 
qualified  to  counsel  people  in  trouble,  and 
direct  them  to  professional  help.  Ned  re- 
minded me  that  hiring,  which  was  done 
on  a  "who  do  you  know"  basis  when  he 
began  as  a  personnel  man  over  twenty-five 
years  ago,  is  now  done  after  careful  screen- 
ing by  interviews  and  tests  to  find  people 
who  will  be  able  to  advance  best  in  the 
jobs.  We  talked  about  the  way  Ned  turned 
his  engineering  training  and  his  original 
way  of  thinking  (no  "organization  man" 
he)  to  the  organizing  of  a  personnel  de- 
partment in  a  bank  where  no  such  thing 
had  ever  been  thought  of  before. 

It  Occurred  to  Us  that  the  Future 
OF  Personnel  as  a  profession  can  be  pre- 
dicted in  part  by  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  personnel  people  in  the  past  and 
the  careers  many  of  them  have  carved  out 
for  themselves.  Most  of  you  are  as  familiar 
as  we  with  the  eager  young  man  or  woman 
who  wants  to  get  into  personnel  work 
"because  he  likes  people."  Important  as 
that  is,  it  is  just  the  foundation  of  the 
group  of  characteristics  a  personnel  worker 
must  have.  Getting  work  out  of  people 
without  undue  friction  is  the  real  reason 
for  having  a  personnel  department. 

When  the  speech  is  finally  written  it 
will  probably  be  directed  to  giving  counsel 
to  people  in  the  field  according  to  their 
various  levels  of  responsibility.  A  high- 
level  personnel  job  which  includes  labor 
relations  requires  a  different  type  of  person 
than  the  job  dealing  with  record  keeping 
and  routine  procedures,  and  there  are  many 


people  in  between  these  two  extremes. 
There  is  no  use  giving  a  30-year-old  "Tom 
Spates"  the  kind  of  advice  you  would  give 
the  usual  beginner.  Tom  Spates,  by  the 
way,  is  a  former  recipient  of  the  award 
Ned  is  receiving  this  year. 

Several  Years  Ago  Ned  Wrote  a 
Series  of  Short  Biographies  of  outstanding 
personnel  men,  which  appeared  inside  the 
front  covers  of  a  number  of  issues.  It  seemed 
worth  while  to  look  these  over  and  try  to 
pick  out  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  took 
these  men  to  the  top  levels  of  management. 
Here  are  some: 

Knowledge  of  psychology,   statistics, 

economics 
Organizing  ability 
Wide  acquaintanceship 
Interest  in  developing  others 
Ability  for  long-range  planning 
Participation  in  personnel  association 

and  other  outside  activities 
Interest  in  and  love  of  people 
Ability  to  be  a  good  listener 
The  speech  will  probably  include  sug- 
gestions on  how  the  personnel  worker  can 
get  his  ideas  accepted  by  the  "top  brass." 
I  hope  it  will  also  include  a  salute  to  the 
women    in    personnel.    The    International 
Association   of  Personnel  Women,   which 
includes  Canadians,   is  a  fast-growing  or- 
ganization whose  membership  is  made  up 
of  well  qualified  women   who   are   pretty 
important  in  their  respective  firms. 

As  long  as  the  speech  is  to  be  written, 
sooner  or  later  bits  of  it  will  no  doubt  ap- 
pear in  the  Journal.  If  I  know  my  husband 
— and  I  should  by  now — it  will  be  both 
more  specific  and  more  original  than  I  have 
outlined  here. 


"Doris  T).  Hay 


Turnover  and  Tradition 
In  the  Air  Force 


By  Robert  S.  Lorch 

Social  Science  Department 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 


PERHAPS  the  most  vexing  problem  facing 
the  Air  Force  today  is  the  mass  refusal 
of  skilled  enlisted  technicians  to  reenlist. 
The  Air  Force  is  handicapped  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  mission  by  grave  manpower 
shortages  in  crucial  specialties  such  as 
maintenance  and  electronics  technicians. 

General  Curtis  LeMay  said  when  he 
was  commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand that  turnover  in  professional  airmen 
is  "my  most  critical  deficiency.  "  He  re- 
ported that  about  80%  of  SAC  personnel 
are  lost  after  a  four-year  enlistment  in 
which  they  are  professionally  productive 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  fiscal  year  1957,  110,360  of  the  Air 
Force's  approximately  600,000  enlisted  men 
left.  Some  of  these  were  ineligible  to  reen- 
list because  of  age  or  for  other  reasons,  but 
75,^39  who  could  have  reenlisted,  refused. 
Only  49.4%  of  those  eligible  to  reenlist  ac- 
tually did  so. 

Air  Force  statistics  on  this  subject  are 
usually  arranged  to  show  separate  reenlist- 
ment  rates  for  "first  term  airmen"  and 
"career  airmen."  The  real  turnover  prob- 
lem applies  to  first-termers.  Their  reenlist- 
ment  rate  in  fiscal  year  1957  was  only 
36.5'7c,  while  the  rate  among  career  air- 
men was  91.4%.  Unfortunately,  career  air- 
men compose  a  meager  part  of  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Air  Force  is  engaged  in  the  great- 
est demobilization  action  since  World  War 
II,  while  at  the  same  time  trj'ing  to  main- 
tain    unprecedented     peacetime     strength. 


Today's  airman  is  a  new  kind  of 
soldier,  alert,  intelligent  and  highly 
skilled.  He  does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
"Air  Force  way  of  life"  and  usually 
quits  as  soon  as  possible.  If  he  were 
treated  more  like  a  valued  employee  by 
an  enlightened  tnanagement  he  might  be 
more  inclined  to  stay  in  the  service, 
for  which  he  has  been  trained  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000  to  Si $,000  out  of  your 
■pocket  and  mine.  If  turnover  soon  be- 
comes the  subject  of  congressional 
hearings,  you'll  welcome  this  briefing. 


Skilled  and  seasoned  personnel  are  con- 
stantly being  exchanged  for  raw  recruits. 
Rather  than  long-term  professionals  in  the 
rank  and  file,  the  Air  Force  is  overburdened 
with  short-term  amateurs.  Since  a  great 
slice  of  the  Air  Force  departs  every  year,  a 
similar  slice  must  consist  of  new  replace- 
ments, most  of  whom  are  sheer  overhead 
until  trained  in  some  technical  specialty. 
To  give  them  that  training  an  array  of 
additional  personnel  must  be  diverted  from 
line  duty.  Prolonged  training  in  service 
schools  and  on  the  job  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  useful  airman  in  today's  highly 
technological  Air  Force. 

Airman  turnover  is  lavishly  expensive. 
It  costs  from  $3,000  to  $15,000  to  give  an 
airman  basic  training  in  a  technical  spe- 
cialty   to   the   apprentice   level.    The   Air 
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Training  Command,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Air  Force,  is  doing  a  heroic  job  of 
training  replacements,  but  so  long  as  air- 
men are  quitting  in  droves,  its  work  is 
largely  wasted. 

The  Air  Force  has  surveyed  thousands 
of  airmen  to  learn  why  they  are  leaving. 
Many  list  plans  to  return  to  school  or  take 
a  "better"  job.  However,  most  do  not  pur- 
sue their  earlier  "intention."  Why?  Per- 
haps their  stated  intention  was  a  cover  for 
something  else.  The  surveys  may  not  be 
getting  to  the  heart  of  things.  When  air- 
men indicate  on  a  survey  that  they  aspire 
to  leave  the  service  to  go  to  school,  this 
may  simply  be  the  most  honorable  way  for 
them  (at  least  some  of  them)  to  say  that 
they  loath  military  life,  and  no  amount  of 
money  could  make  them  like  it. 

Is  Pay  the  Real  Gripe? 

One  survey  artlessly  asked  airmen  to 
name  the  most  needed  Air  Force  improve- 
ment. A  plurality  of  those  answering  the 
questionnaire  singled  out  pay.  This  was 
welcome  ammunition  for  Pentagon  officials 
bombarding  Congress  for  a  military  pay 
raise.  But  might  not  complaints  about  pay 
be  symptomatic  of  other  deeper  or  per- 
haps secret  objections  to  the  Air  Force  way 
of  life — that  an  airman  hesitates  to  name, 
or  which  he  lacks  the  analytical  and  verbal 
ability  to  express?  What  sort  of  discontent 
lies  behind  an  airman's  murmur  about  food, 
pay,  quarters,  et  cetera? 

Most  psychologists  employed  by  the 
Air  Force  see  the  pitfalls  of  asking  people 
to  name  their  agonies  straight  out.  Air 
Force  psychologists  have  therefore  con- 
ducted a  number  of  tests  along  subterranean 
routes  to  search  buried  caverns  of  discon- 
tent. Their  findings  would  be  of  immeas- 
urable value  if  anybody  would  listen.  But 
psychological  and  sociological  insight  is 
taken  as  "subversive"  or  as  "sissified"  by 
the  upper  brass.  The  commanders  seem  to 
prefer  taking  an  airman's  complaint  about 
pay  at  face  value. 


One  leading  psychologist  at  Air  Force 
Headquarters  has  summed  up  the  reenlist- 
ment  problem  as  an  issue,  at  bottom,  be- 
tween the  "Air  Force  way  of  life  vs.  life 
on  the  outside."  Most  studies  bear  this  out. 

It  would  be  toilsome  to  describe  all 
the  elements  of  the  Air  Force  "as  a  way  of 
life,"  but  hierarchicalism  and  authoritar- 
ianism are  well  known  hallmarks  of  mili- 
tary supervision,  management,  promotion 
and  assignment  procedures.  In  1954  a  study 
found  that  distasteful  incidents  touching 
those  functions  were  leading  reasons  for 
failure  to  reenlist.  Other  studies  point  in 
the  same  direction. 

Is  War-Time  Discipline  Necessary? 

A  1949  study  found  that  career-minded  . 
Army  enlisted  men  were  less  bothered  by  | 
carrying  out  orders  without  explanation 
than  non-career-minded  enlisted  men.  An- 
other 1949  survey  concluded  that  restric- 
tions on  personal  freedom  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  many  first-term  air- 
men want  to  leave  the  service.  A  1953  study 
likewise  concluded  that  dislike  for  disci- 
pline and  restrictions  was  by  far  the  most 
important  block  against  volunteering. 
Again,  a  1952.  study  showed  Army  volunteers 
less  concerned  than  draftees  about  being 
ordered  to  do  things  they  saw  no  reason  for 
doing.  An  Air  Force  survey  in  1955  of  more 
than  3,000  ex-airmen  who  failed  to  reenlist 
after  their  first  term,  revealed  that  more 
first-term  airmen  fail  to  reenlist  because  of 
lack  of  personal  freedom  than  because  of 
low  pay. 

These  studies  are  only  a  few  examples 
of  many  suggesting  that  the  traditional 
brand  of  personnel  management  current  in 
the  military  is  an  important  cause  of  turn- 
over. "Authoritarian"  is  perhaps  the  word 
which  best  characterizes  traditional  mili- 
tary discipline  and  personnel  management. 
Military  training  has  traditionally  empha- 
sized "prompt  obedience  to  orders"  by 
enlisted  men,  who  wait  with  bated  breath 
for  the  beck  and  call  of  stiff-necked  officers. 
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Disobedience  or  any  infraction  of  the  rules 
is  swiftly  punished. 

In  times  past,  armies  were  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  low-bred  louts  scoured 
from  the  dregs  of  society.  To  convert  this 
rabble  into  a  fighting  force,  officers  (re- 
cruited from  a  more  fashionable  world)  had 
to  rule  with  an  iron  hand.  Merciless  disci- 
pline was  necessary:  mildness  courted  in- 
subordination and  defeat. 

A  Force  of  Talented  Specialists 

The  picture  today  is  entirely  different. 
Today's  Air  Force  is  unbelievably  techno- 
logical compared  to  anything  that  existed 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  utterly  different 
from  medieval  armies.  The  Air  Force  has  to 
maintain  large  peacetime  forces  composed 
of  comparatively  talented  and  alert  men; 
that  is,  with  technicians  and  engineers 
capable  of  using  loth  century  weapons. 

Yet  the  Air  Force  continues  to  apply  to 
its  new  kind  of  airman  a  boorish  discipline 
calculated  to  quell  roughnecks  rather  than 
to  encourage  reasonably  intelligent  and  co- 
operative men.  Airmen  are  still,  for  ex- 
ample, required  to  live  gang-fashion  in 
open-bay  barracks.  They  do  not  even  have 
a  private  corner  free  from  the  eyes  of  in- 
specting officers  and  top  sergeants,  where 
they  can  retire  for  a  moment's  peace,  and 
keep  their  belongings. 

Many  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
armed  forces  were  developed  in  an  age  of 
kings,  dukes,  barons  and  knights,  when  a 
wide  gap  between  potato  patch  serfs  and 
the  nobility  was  normal.  The  first  term 
volunteers  which  the  Air  Force  wants  to 
reenlist  are,  on  the  other  hand,  conditioned 
by  an  upbringing  in  a  democratic  society. 
Insofar  as  basic  military  training  tries  to 
change  them  into  anything  comparable  to 
serfs,  it  fights  an  uphill  battle  against  the 
democratic  idea. 

In  1946  a  committee  of  World  War  II 
veterans  was  convened  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  investigate  the  causes  of  discontent 
among  enlisted  men.  The  Doolittle  Board 


(so  named  because  Air  Corps  Lieutenant 
General  Doolittle  presided)  made  recom- 
mendations for  the  reduction  of  authoritar- 
ianism in  the  Armed  Forces.  Subsequently, 
certain  small  adjustments  were  actually 
made  in  response  to  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations, including,  for  example,  reduc- 
tion of  the  small  unit  commander's  power 
of  "company  punishment,"  and  elimina- 
tion of  distinctions  between  the  uniforms  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Doolittle  Board  Discredited 

By  and  large,  however,  the  work  of  the 
Doolittle  Board  went  for  naught,  but  not 
before  officers  threatened  with  loss  of  gold 
braid  charged  the  Board  with  being  a  "tool 
of  communists."  The  philosophy  and  work 
of  the  Doolittle  Board  has  become  a  favorite 
scapegoat  for  any  and  all  service  difficulties; 
"Doolittlism"  is  now  a  bad  word. 

In  1955  the  Womble  Committee  was 
organized  in  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
seek  the  cause  of  flagging  service  morale 
and  of  drooping  reenlistment  rates.  It  sub- 
mitted two  reports:  one  by  the  Working 
Group  of  the  Committee  whose  report  was 
not  made  public,  and  another  by  the  Com- 
mittee itself  which  was  widely  publicized. 

The  Working  Group  report  is  a  rather 
brazen  document  revealing  the  uninhibited 
sentiments  of  most  officers  with  over  10 
years  service.  Needless  to  say,  it  called  down 
the  Gods  on  "Doolittlism"  and  thundered 
for  more  authoritarianism  and  hierarchical- 
ism  as  the  cure  for  whatever  ailed  service 
morale.  This  was  hailed  by  the  Committee 
as  the  one  sure  thing  to  make  enlisted  men 
renounce  civilian  life  forever  and  embrace 
a  service  career.  The  Working  Group  set  it 
down  as  a  postulate  that  military  discipline 
must  be  autocratic,  and  charged  that  a  dem- 
ocratic military  organization  is  not  worth 
the  price  of  its  uniforms. 

But  the  democratically  inclined  Doo- 
little Board  never  recommended  abolition 
of  arbitrary  authority,  nor  did  any  of  those 
who  testified  before  it.  Military  command- 
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ers  must  have  autocratic  authority  in  re- 
serve for  use  when  needed.  Those  who  advo- 
cate "democracy"  in  the  armed  forces 
do  not  question  that.  They  merely  urge  that 
autocracy  be  kept  in  the  closet  rather  than 
on  the  front  porch,  that  military  executives 
from  highest  to  lowest  be  taught  to  stop 
making  a  cult  of  the  "Do  as  I  say,  or  be 
damned"  philosophy  of  management,  and 
substitute  more  "How  to  Win  Friends  and 
Influence  People." 

Why  Strip  Away  Human  Dignity? 

In  short,  the  advocates  of  democratic 
administration  believe  that  people  work 
harder,  have  higher  morale,  and  are  less  in- 
clined to  quit  the  job  when  their  supervisors 
treat  them  as  dignified  individuals.  Demo- 
cratic administration  does  not  require  that 
commanders  surrender  authority,  yet  it  does 
imply  a  more  cautious,  humane  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  authority. 

There  is  perhaps  little  more  reason  for 
applying  traditional  military  authoritarian- 
ism to  the  everyday  work  of  the  Air  Force  than 
to  the  private  industry  without  which  the 
Air  Force  could  not  exist  and  with  which  it 
has  so  much  in  common.  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Company  does  not,  for  example,  call  its 
employees  out  for  close  order  drill  at  7  a.m., 
require  the  salute,  hold  shake-down  inspec- 
tions of  its  employees'  living  quarters,  or 
make  them  get  a  twelve-hour  pass  to  go  to 
town.  Does  the  Air  Force  need  those  prac- 
tices either,  under  routine  circumstances? 

The  need  for  a  reformation  of  the  Air 
Force  creed  of  personnel  management  has 
been  shouted  from  the  housetops  by  ob- 
servers for  over  a  decade.  The  Air  Force  Times 
said  only  recently  that,  "The  old  timers 
who  are  steeped  in  yesterday's  infantry 
discipline  may  moan  at  the  thought,  but  we 
just  do  not  think  the  older  types  of  disci- 
pline fit  the  new  Air  Force."  Newsweek 
not  long  ago  concluded  that  many  com- 
manders remain  too  steeped  in  the  spit-and- 
polish  tradition,  in  "chicken,"  to  consider 
the  man  in  the  ranks  in  the  only  role  many 


of   them   will    accept    today:    the    role    ot 
employee. 

Cannon  Fodder  Thinking  Outmoded 

Certain  enlightened  ones  in  the  Air 
Force  itself  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  "a  cannon  fodder  philosophy  is  .  .  . 
outmoded  in  the  Air  Force,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Packaged  Program  for  Reenlist- 
fnent  which  is  supposed  to  be  on  every 
commander's  desk.  In  1954  a  committee  set 
up  at  Headquarters  USAF  to  coordinate 
reenlistment  activities  concluded  that  mo- 
rale could  be  raised  by  "a  more  democratic 
(i.e.,  less  authoritarian)  type  of  supervision. 
...  It  appears  that  the  military  type  of 
supervision  .  .  .  acts  to  lower  morale  in 
many  men  and  thus  acts  against  reenlist- 
ment." 

Misapplication  of  infantry  discipline 
is  not,  of  course,  the  only  cause  of  discour- 
agement among  airmen.  Other  woes  having 
to  do  with  such  things  as  poor  housing,  low 
pay,  and  sagging  prestige  in  the  community, 
loom  large  as  causes  of  turnover,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  all  are  dwarfed 
before  authoritarianism  (or  "chicken,"  if 
you  prefer)  as  evils  to  be  corrected. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  Air 
Force  has  done  nothing  to  diagnose  and 
treat  its  ailment.  Existing  morale  programs 
are  highly  laudable  stabs  in  the  right 
direction.  Unfortunately,  the  basic  difficulty 
is  woven  into  the  military  way  of  life,  and 
most  of  those  who  are  part  of  the  fabric  see 
but  dimly  the  evil  pattern.  Strive  as  they 
may,  most  officers  are  blind  to  the  real 
cause,  because  they  themselves,  and  their 
mentality,  are  that  cause.  Those  who  mirac- 
ulously do  see,  are  not  prone  to  sacrifice 
their  careers  on  the  altar  of  non-conformity. 

"The  poor  manager  attempts  to  make  all 
the  decisions.  The  good  manager  distributes 
the  responsibility  and  shares  in  it;  he  meas- 
ures his  success  by  the  quality  oj  his  subor- 
dinates' decisions." 

A.  M.  Sullivan. 


Your  Pay  Program  Must  Be  "Sold" 


By  Robert  E.  Sibsox 

Personnel  Manager 

Schick  Incorporated,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


MANY  companies  have  found,  from  prac- 
tical experience,  that  it  is  essential  to 
have  an  effective  program  of  communicating 
the  company  wage  and  salar}^  program  to  all 
employees.  Technical  excellence  and  sound 
administration  are  nor  enough:  effective 
communications  must  he  an  integral  part  of 
the  program  if  the  company  is  to  gain  full 
value  from  its  very  substantial  investment 
in  wage  and  salary  administration.  While 
the  details  of  effective  communication 
would  naturally  vary  between  companies, 
experience  has  indicated  that  certain  prin- 
ciples have  wide  application. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  principles 
is  that  the  company  should  first  invest  the 
time  and  effort  to  set  realistic  and  tangible 
objectives.  Otherwise,  the  communications 
will  be  aimless  and  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  judge  progress.  There  are  many  objectives 
which  might  be  established,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  most  realistic  is  to  seek  to 
gain  employee  acceptance  of  the  program. 

With  this  objective,  the  company  at- 
tempts to  not  only  establish  a  good  pro- 
gram, but  also  to  get  employees  to  believe 
that  the  program  is  fair,  impartial  and 
reasonable  and  that  they  can  attain  their 
reasonable  aspirations  by  working  under  it. 
Employees  cannot  come  to  believe  such 
things  unless  they  understand  the  program 
and,  of  course,  we  cannot  gain  employee 
understanding  unless  we  tell  them  about  it. 

Acceptance  Must  Be  Won 

In  establishing  this  goal,  the  company 
should  be  careful  to  make  sure  that  all 
concerned  have  a  clear  and  consistent  under- 
standing of  what  is  meant  by  "employee 


You  may  have  the  world' s  finest  -pay 
program.  But  you  need  to  do  a  lot  of 
telling  and  selling  to  reap  the  divi- 
dends you  should  enjoy  from  it.  The 
author  feels  that  wimiing  employee 
acceptance  is  mainly  a  matter  of  effec- 
tive communication — supervisors  and 
staff  specialists  explaining  and  per- 
suading the  people  individually  and 
in  groups. 


acceptance."  We  should  never  seek  accept- 
ance in  the  sense  of  subservience,  but  rather 
in  the  sense  of  employee  consent — that  em- 
ployees voluntarily  consent  to  our  program, 
willingly  comply  with  it,  and  have  a  favor- 
able attitude  toward  it. 

This  definition  of  acceptance  does  not 
mean  that  a  company  must  gain  either 
employee  approval  or  even  employee  agree- 
ment on  every  aspect.  Differences  of  opinion 
and  some  conflict  of  interest  will  always 
exist.  The  test  of  whether  a  company  really 
has  gained  acceptance  is  whether  or  not 
the  employees  will  continue  to  accept  the 
program  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  some 
given  application,  it  may  not  coincide  com- 
pletely with  their  own  thinking  or  with 
their  own  value  judgments. 

The  detailed  information  which  should 
be  passed  on  would  vary  between  com- 
panies, depending  upon  what  the  employees 
already  know  about  the  company's  pay 
standards  and  how  much  information  is 
necessary  in  each  situation  to  gain  accept- 
ance. However,  the  following  four  kinds  of 
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information  should  be  covered  carefully  to 
gain  genuine  employee  acceptance:  written 
wage  and  salary  policies;  substantiating 
information;  information  on  basic  proce- 
dures used;  specific  pay  information. 

Written  Pay  Policies  Essential 

Most  companies  agree  that  it  is  wise  to 
have  written  wage  and  salary  policies,  but 
many  have  failed  to  appreciate  just  how 
important  it  is.  The  very  fact  that  the  com- 
pany commits  itself  in  writing  affects  em- 
ployee attitudes  and  tends  to  gain  employee 
confidence.  In  addition,  written  policies 
serve  as  a  guide  to  employees  in  auditing  the 
day-to-day  decisions  of  their  supervisors, 
and  this  can  also  play  a  positive  role  in 
gaining  acceptance.  The  written  policies 
also  serve  as  a  guide  to  supervisors  in  inter- 
preting and  applying  the  program  from  day 
to  day.  Unless  supervisors  have  such  written 
guides,  they  may  answer  questions  in  an 
evasive  manner,  which  would  certainly 
undermine  employee  confidence,  or  they 
may  give  specific  answers  which  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  company  thinking. 

It  is  also  extremely  important  to  com- 
municate information  to  employees  which 
substantiates  the  fact  that  the  company  is 
living  up  to  its  basic  written  policies.  Such 
information  demonstrates  to  employees  that 
company  pay  policies  are  living  instruments 
which  guide  day-to-day  actions,  rather  than 
merely  window-dressing.  Few  companies 
consciously  provide  such  substantiating  in- 
formation. They  feel  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary — that  employees  should  trust 
their  company. 

It  is  not  really  a  question  of  trust,  how- 
ever, but  one  of  judgment.  The  fact  is  that 
a  company's  employees,  like  their  cus- 
tomers, suppliers  and  the  general  public, 
will  judge  the  company.  Unless  the  company 
provides  accurate  substantiating  informa- 
tion, the  employees  may  not  be  able  to  judge 
either  accurately  or  fairly.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  the  company's  interest  to  provide  such 


information   to   make   sure   that   they   are 
being  judged  fairly,  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

Tell  How  Your  Plan  Works 

The  company  should  also  communicate 
to  employees  information  about  the  specific 
methods  employed  to  implement  the  wage 
and  salary  program.  Admittedly,  this  is  a 
difficult  job  because  so  many  of  our  proce- 
dures, such  as  job  evaluation  and  merit 
rating,  are  very  complex.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  to  make  experts  out 
of  employees;  they  do  not  need  to  know  as 
much  about  the  methods  as  the  company 
representatives  must  know  to  put  them  into 
effect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  explain  to  em- 
ployees what  the  methods  are,  how  they 
work,  and  why  the  company  is  using  them. 

Finally,  of  course,  individual  employees 
must  be  given  some  specific  information 
about  their  own  pay.  This  would  include 
information  about  the  maximum  of  their 
pay  range,  their  classification,  how  their 
classification  compares  with  the  classifica- 
tions of  other  jobs,  how  frequently  pay  is 
reviewed,  typical  "merit"  increases,  etc. 
Many  companies  have  been  wisely  guided 
by  the  "need  to  know"  principle  in  giving 
employees  such  specific  information.  It 
might  also  be  wise  to  be  guided  by  what 
employees  want  to  know,  although  this 
would  carry  with  it  the  difficult  task  of 
differentiating  between  what  employees 
want  to  know  and  should  know,  as  opposed 
to  what  they  want  to  know  out  of  idle 
curiosity. 

Effective  Communication  Methods 

In  carrying  out  the  actual  communica- 
tions job,  the  company  has  many  ways  to 
pass  on  essential  information  and  gain  em- 
ployee understanding.  However,  there  are 
four  basic  principles  which  should  deter- 
mine the  procedure.  These  have  proven  to  be 
essential  in  communicating  job-centered  in- 
formation such  as  the  company  wage  and 
salary  program. 

Low-pressure   selling:   Managers   should 
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first  recognize  that  communications  is  really 
a  form  of  selling.  When  they  communicate 
wage  and  salary  information  to  employees, 
they  are  telling  employees  facts  about  the 
program,  selling  them  on  why  the  program 
is  necessary  and  desirable,  and  selling  them 
on  the  fact  that  the  company  is  doing  a  fair 
and  impartial  job  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  employee  relations,  however,  we 
have  a  unique  form  of  selling.  High-pressure 
selling,  with  clever  presentations  and  glit- 
tering generalities,  may  help  to  sell  a  com- 
pany's products  but  it  will  not  sell  ideas  to 
employees.  Only  low-pressure  selling  is  ef- 
fective in  gaining  employee  acceptance. 
Explain  exactly  what  the  problem  was  that 
brought  about  the  program,  then  present 
background  information,  and  finally  outline 
the  company's  conclusions,  the  reasons  for 
these  conclusions,  and  the  details  of  the 
resulting  program. 

Spoken  Story  Gets  Over  Best 

Face-to-face  communications:  Except  for 
the  fact  that  a  company  should  put  basic 
policies  in  writing,  various  written  media 
have  proven  relatively  ineffective  in  doing 
a  good  low-pressure  selling  job.  This  is 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  adopt  an 
appropriate  writing  style  for  such  a  hetero- 
geneous group  as  the  typical  company  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  written  media  may  not 
be  read. 

Direct  face-to-face  communication  be- 
tween employees  and  managers  is  more 
effective  in  gaining  understanding  because 
the  information  can  be  better  tailored  to  the 
group,  there  is  opportunity  to  review  es- 
sential points,  and  opportunity  for  ques- 
tions and  answers.  Furthermore,  direct 
communication  gives  the  skilled  person  an 
opportunity  to  persuade  as  well  as  explain. 

The  company  must  take  the  initiative:  If  it 
is  essential  to  the  company  to  gain  employee 
acceptance,  then  it  is  also  essential  that  the 
company  take  the  initiative.  Such  tradi- 
tional methods  as  "the  open  door,"  which 


place  the  responsibility  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative with  the  employees,  is  completely 
ineffective  in  gaining  employee  acceptance. 
Scheduled  meetings,  a  planned  program  for 
communication  through  supervisors,  and 
other  devices  must  be  used  to  insure  that 
employees  understand. 

People  Judge  by  What  They  See 

Final  acceptance  comes  through  demonstra- 
tion: If  the  company  takes  the  initiative  and 
insures  that  all  employees  do  come  to  under- 
stand the  program,  and  if  it  also  does  a 
reasonably  good  selling  job,  employees  will 
likely  come  to  accept  the  program  in  gen- 
eral. In  other  words,  it  may  sound  all  right 
to  them  at  the  time  and  they  may  develop 
a  generally  favorable  attitude  towards  it. 
However,  they  will  take  a  second  look  at 
the  program  when  it  affects  them  personally 
on  the  job.  And  the  answers  which  they  get 
to  their  questions,  the  experiences  they 
have,  and  the  way  their  grievances  are 
handled,  will  determine  whether  or  not  we 
gain  final  acceptance.  As  a  result,  the  day- 
to-day  application  of  the  program  and  how 
the  employees  see  it  in  action  is  the  real 
basis  for  final  acceptance. 

The  key  to  gaining  acceptance  of  the 
wage  and  salary  system  is  thus  largely  de- 
pendent upon  day-to-day  communication 
and  application.  First-line  supervisors  are 
the  only  ones  in  a  position  to  carry  out  this 
part  of  the  communications.  As  a  result, 
they  must  be  basically  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  communications.  It  is  im- 
portant that  all  concerned  not  only  recog- 
nize this  responsibility  but  also  recognize 
some  of  its  implications.  For  instance,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  type  of  selling  job 
which  our  supervisors  do  for  the  company 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  they,  as 
employees,  understand  and  accept  the  pro- 
gram. We  must  also  recognize  that  the 
typical  first-line  supervisor  is  neither  an 
expert  in  wage  and  salary  administration 
nor   a    skilled   communicator.    They  must 
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get  support  both  from  staff  specialists  and 
top  line  management. 

The  staff  can  give  support  by  helping  line 
supervisors  increase  their  know-how  in  the 
wage  and  salary  field,  and  by  improving 
their  skills  as  communicators.  The  staff 
can  also  help  by  assuming  direct  responsi- 
bility for  communicating  certain  types  of 
information.  For  instance,  staff  specialists 
should  generally  explain  details  of  the  more 
complicated  procedures,  such  as  job  evalua- 
tion. They  should  also  communicate  di- 
rectly to  employees  the  basic  wage  and 
salary  policies,  which  requires  not  only  a 
depth  of  knowledge  of  wage  and  salary 
administration  but  also  some  insight  into 
the  thinking  of  the  top  management. 

Top  managers  must  also  support  the 
line  supervisors  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities in  four  basic  ways:  by  giving  them 
clearly  written  policies  which  are  not  only 
understandable  but  acceptable;  by  making 
sure  that  supervisors  receive  information 
which  they  are  expected  to  pass  on  to  em- 
ployees; by  giving  supervisors  the  authority 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  to  communi- 
cate; and  most  important  of  all,  by  giving 


supervisors  the  time  to  talk  by  making  the 
communications  responsibilty  a  recognized 
part  of  their  job  assignments. 

Cost  of  Selling  Program 

Top  management  would,  of  course,  be 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  the  cost  of 
such  a  program  can  be  justified.  In  measur- 
ing this  cost,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  company  gain  employee 
acceptance  in  order  to  gain  full  value  from 
the  wage  and  salary  program.  Whatever 
extra  investment  in  time  and  money  might 
be  necessary  in  order  to  do  an  effective  com- 
munications job  is  small  indeed  when  com- 
pared to  the  very  substantial  investment 
which  the  company  has  to  make  to  establish 
and  administer  a  wage  and  salary  program. 
The  extra  time  and  cost  of  effective  com- 
munications is  also  generally  very  small 
when  compared  to  the  returns  that  the 
company  receives  from  a  good  communica- 
tions program.  Actually,  in  most  cases, 
good  communication  doesn't  cost  the  com- 
pany any  more  at  all;  it  is  usually  not  a 
question  of  more  communication,  but  better 
communications — quality,  not  quantity. 
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How  to  Live  With  Worker  Cliques 


By  John  D.  Stanley 
The  University  of  Buffalo 


A  YOUNG  man  of  Germanic  extraction, 
who  had  a  stable  work  history  and 
possessed  considerable  skill  in  his  trade, 
failed  to  meet  his  production  norm  for  a 
surprisingly  long  time  after  placement. 
Eventually  he  requested  transfer,  stating 
that  the  work  crew  were  "unfriendly."  An 
investigation  revealed  that  the  shop  was 
dominated  by  a  well-intrenched  clique  of 
middle-aged  Anglo-Saxon  Yankees  who  had 
not  only  rejected  this  placement,  but  had, 
in  the  past  year,  directly  or  indirectly 
caused  several  other  requests  for  reassign- 
ment. 

*         *         * 

Informal  groups  are  constantly  exerting 
substantial  influence  upon  the  performance 
of  important  personnel  functions.  Those 
functions  most  affected  are  recruitment, 
selection  and  placement,  training,  and  trans- 
fer and  promotion;  the  informal  group  may 
either  hinder  or  aid  the  personnel  execu- 
tive's operations  in  each  of  these. 

How  do  cliques  interfere  with  recruit- 
ing efforts?  One  way  may  be  to  begin 
"whisper  campaigns"  to  discourage  poten- 
tial recruits.  The  motives  for  starting  such  a 
campaign  may  be:  i)  a  sincere  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  clique  that  the  company  is  not 
a  desirable  place  to  work,  and  that  poten- 
tial recruits  should  be  warned;  or  z)  a  selfish 
desire  on  the  part  of  informal  groups  to 
prevent  competition  from  new  employees. 

Sponsorship  of  recruits  by  present  em- 
ployees may  in  some  measure  assure  the 
employer  that  such  recruits  will  be  accept- 
able to  informal  groups  within  the  plant. 
There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages 
to  such  a  procedure,  particularly  if  opposing 
cliques  seek  to  build  strength  this  way. 


Are  cliques  affecting  yonr  performance 
as  personnel  director,  sometimes  mak- 
ing you  look  hadl  Groups  with  no  offi- 
cial standing — which  management  may 
not  even  be  atuare  of — can  throw 
wrenches  into  the  ivorks  when  they  feel 
the  group  is  threatened.  The  author 
prescribes  counter-measures;  points  out 
that  clique  influence  can  ofteti  be 
turned  to  advantage. 


How  about  selection  and  placement? 
How  do  cliques  affect  them?  These  func- 
tions are  discussed  together  because  place- 
ment determines  the  criteria  of  acceptabil- 
ity, both  technical  and  social,  upon  which 
selection  must  be  based.  Any  group  influence 
upon  selection  is  indirect,  but  may  greatly 
influence  the  success  of  the  subsequent 
placement. 

It  would  be  easier  to  place  workers 
successfully  if  placement  within  a  work 
group  did  not  involve  social  acceptance  or 
rejection.  If  a  worker  can  not  or  will  not 
fulfill  the  role  which  the  informal  group 
expects  of  him,  or  if  the  new  worker  feels 
a  personal  indifference  to  or  revulsion  to- 
wards the  group,  a  condition  of  mutual 
acceptance  (the  worker  by  the  group  and 
the  group  by  the  worker)  will  not  exist. 
Lack  of  this  acceptance  will  normally  cause 
mutual  distrust,  dissatisfaction  with  or  sep- 
aration of  the  worker,  and  disruption  of  the 
harmony  and  productivity  of  the  group. 

The  specific  method  of  interference 
with  placement,  whether  it  be  simple  iso- 
lation,   harassment,    or    physical    violence 
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applied  to  the  worker,  is  not  so  important 
to  the  personnel  manager  as  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  allowed  an  individual  to  pass 
through  the  screening  process  and  to  be 
placed  with  a  group  but  be  rejected  by  it. 

"Hermits"  may  be  successfully  placed 
if  the  job  requires  only  a  minimum  of  social 
interaction.  For  stable  employment  on  most 
jobs,  however,  the  recruit  must  be  placed 
in  a  work  group  whose  sentiments  and 
attitudes  he  can  logically  be  assumed  to  be 
willing  and  able  to  adopt. 

Proper  placement  can  be  greatly  facili- 
tated if  the  informal  work  group  actively 
aids  the  recruit  in  his  first  few  lonely  days 
on  the  new  job.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
measure  which  the  firm  can  take  to  insure  a 
friendly  reception  of  the  new  employee  is 
to  give  great  attention  during  the  selection 
process  to  the  probability  of  mutual  ac- 
ceptance between  the  recruit  and  the  group. 

To  help  insure  that  the  selection  proc- 
ess will  result  in  successful  placement,  per- 
sonnel requisitions  and  related  job  specifi- 
cations may  be  supplemented  with  "social 
specifications."  Using  a  criterion  of  social 
acceptability  is  suggested  as  a  guide  for  the 
personnel  department  rather  than  as  a  re- 
quirement like  the  official  job  specifications. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  personnel  depart- 
ments could  perform  more  efficiently  if  they 
had  a  brief  written  description  of  the  social 
structure  of  the  group  to  which  a  worker 
was  to  be  assigned. 

Show  Foremen  What  to  Look  For 

In  many  cases,  personnel  sections  are 
small  and  the  final  decision  relative  to 
actual  hiring  is  made  by  the  foreman  con- 
cerned. Usually  it  would  not  be  practical  for 
the  personnel  section  to  spend  much  time 
studying  any  single  work  group,  nor  need 
this  be  necessary  if:  i)  available  records  in- 
clude data  relating  to  social  and  other 
factors  of  importance  to  informal  group 
acceptance,  and  i)  the  foremen  are  trained 
to  recognize  the  "group-required"  social 
attributes. 


In  fact,  the  probability  of  group  inter- 
ference with  placement  is  less  likely  if  the 
foreman  has  the  authority  to  hire.  If  he 
does  the  hiring,  the  foreman  is  less  apt  to 
blame  personnel  managers  for  sending  him 
workers  who  do  not  "fit,"  or  who  can  not 
"get  along." 

But  Observe  Legal  Requirements 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  both  recruit- 
ment and  selection  to  avoid  violation  of 
"fair  employment  practice"  laws.  These 
laws  prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  all  of 
which  may  be  important  to  the  informal 
group  and  provide  a  basis  for  exclusion  or 
acceptance  of  a  new  employee. 

In  addition  to  the  general  points  which 
the  personnel  manager  should  consider, 
there  are  certain  specific  recommendations 
which  can  be  made  with  regard  to  selection 
procedures. 

Predictive  or  weighted  application 
blanks  are  effective  in  discovering  not  only 
the  definitive  requirements  of  a  job  but  also 
the  personality  attributes  of  the  job  seeker. 
If  used  over  a  period  of  time,  predictive 
application  blanks  yield  data  from  which 
accurate  criteria  for  employment  qualifi- 
cations can  be  draw-n. 

"Depth"  interviewing  is  a  potent  tool 
in  the  selection  process  because  a  skilled 
personnel  man  can  readily  assemble  consid- 
erable subjective  data  on  the  recruit's  atti- 
tudes and  sentiments.  It  is  imperative  that 
these  original  data  and  subsequent  evalua- 
tions of  them  he  retained  and  be  readily 
available.  At  a  later  date  group  sentiments 
may  be  surmised  from  previously  recorded 
depth  interviews  with  clique  members. 

Sociodramatic  performance  tests  which 
aid  in  the  evaluation  of  the  recruit's  ag- 
gressive tendencies,  his  leadership,  ability 
to  accept  criticism,  and  social  intelligence 
are  valuable  in  situations  of  conflict  which 
justify  the  use  of  such  penetrating  tests. 

Interference  with  training,  particularly 
apprentice  training  and  the  less  formalized 
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on-the-job  training,  is  frequently  practiced 
by  workers'  cliques.  The  methods  follow 
two  general  lines.  The  first  is  harassment, 
in  which  the  clique  ridicules  and  abuses  the 
trainee  in  the  hope  that  he  will  become 
discouraged  and  withdraw  from  the  train- 
ing program.  The  second  is  clique  refusal 
to  cooperate  in  the  teaching  process.  This 
may  involve  a  failure  to  demonstrate  meth- 
ods or  to  impart  information  necessary  for 
adequate  job  performance. 

Interference  waxH  Training 

One  reason  for  clique  interference  with 
training,  beyond  a  basic  desire  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  particular  individual,  is  that 
the  group  desires  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
Because  cliques  are  limited  in  size,  the 
newly  trained  worker  might  "crowd  out" 
a  member;  the  group  acts  to  prevent  this 
and  protect  its  cultural  integrity. 

Clique  Can  Help  New  Person 

A  recruit's  induction  into  the  work 
society  and  his  detailed  job  instruction  can 
be  greatly  facilitated,  perhaps  beyond  any 
formal  training  program,  if  the  new  em- 
ployee is  accepted  into  a  clique  and  taught 
his  "duties."  He  may  be  taught  production 
ways  which  are  unknown  to  the  time-study 
specialists,  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
"beat"  the  timed  rates.  There  are  some 
types  of  instruction  and  rules  of  behavior 
and  dress  which  it  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible for  the  firm  to  administer.  For  ex- 
ample, it  might  be  wise  to  allow  a  clique 
of  women  welders  to  enforce  a  rule  about 
the   "defeminization"   of  women's   attire. 

Before  a  recruit  is  assigned  to  a  specific 
training  program,  managers  can  anticipate 
and  thus  prevent  much  group  interference 
by  providing  that  the  recruit  be  chosen 
not  only  for  his  potential  production  capa- 
bilities, but  also  for  personality  traits  which 
will  make  him  "one  of  the  boys." 

During  the  training,  the  recruit  should 
be  watched  for  signs  of  informal  group  re- 
jection   or    slow    progress.    If   these    signs 


appear,  interviewing  and  counseling  may 
indicate  the  need  for  reassignment  to  an- 
other group  or  training  program. 

Prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  one 
from  a  training  program  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, seeking  evidence  of  clique  inter- 
ference, should  be  conducted.  This  may  save 
the  loss  of  a  potentially  valuable  worker  if 
the  individual  can  be  assigned  to  another 
and  more  compatible  work  group. 

Of  course,  clique  expectations  which 
are  recognized  by  a  perceptive  management 
may  work  out  advantageously  too.  For 
example,  in  a  midwestern  manufacturing 
plant  there  had  been  very  poor  output  on 
the  third  shift  until  an  astute  personnel 
manager  located  the  "natural  leader"  of 
the  dominant  work  group  and  encouraged 
his  attendance  at  a  foremanship  training 
program.  Slowly  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  work  improved.  A  collateral  benefit 
for  the  firm  was  a  marked  decrease  in  worker 
turnover  and  late  arrivals. 

Affecting  Transfers  and  Promotions 

The  functions  of  transfer  and  promo- 
tion are  not  immune  to  interference  by  the 
informal  group.  Great  emotional  disturb- 
ance may  be  created  when  a  clique  member 
of  long  standing  is  suddenly  reassigned, 
or  when  an  individual  who  is  unacceptable 
to  the  group  is  assigned  to  it.  The  group  re- 
action may  run  from  noisy  protestations 
to  work  stoppage.  Clique  actions  often  ne- 
cessitate the  transfer  of  people  who  are  un- 
acceptable. 

Interference  with  promotion  has  two 
facets.  Influence  exerted  against  the  firm 
occurs  when  managers  take  promotional 
action  without  regard  for  dominant  clique 
sentiments  and  expectations.  Influence  to 
keep  a  clique  member  from  accepting  a 
promotion  may  spring  from  a  "dog-in-the- 
manger"  attitude.  A  union  steward  would 
also  be  under  group  influence  not  to  accept 
a  promotion. 

The  informal  group  may  aid  transfer 
procedures    materially   if  the   cliques   help 
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transferees  in  adjusting  to  their  new  work 
situation.  And  indirect  aid  can  be  given  to 
the  firm  in  the  selection  of  individuals  for 
promotion.  If  it  is  feasible  to  promote  to  a 
supervisory  position  a  person  who  is  already 
the  "natural  leader"  of  an  informal  group, 
this  individual  may  carry  informal  power 
as  well  as  formal  authority  over  his  assigned 
work  group. 

SocioMETRic  Studies  Helpful 

An  existing  work  group  may  be  socio- 
metrically  tested  to  determine  which  indi- 
viduals are  least  acceptable  to  the  group. 
These  "misfits,"  after  being  thoroughly 
screened  to  effect  proper  placement,  may 
then  be  reassigned.  This  procedure  has  two 


advantages.  First,  the  manager  may  use  it 
to  establish  a  "pool"  of  workers  who  will 
be  available  for  reassignment  with  the  least 
informal  group  resistance.  Second,  the  re- 
moval of  disquieting  elements  from  the 
group  should  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  remaining  workers'  job  satisfaction. 

Sociometric  reassignment  and  the  use 
of  sociometry  to  build  work  teams  have 
been  quite  successful.  The  main  argument 
against  the  use  of  sociometry  is  its  expense; 
however,  after  a  short  period  of  initial 
training,  foremen  and  personnel  department 
supervisors  can  use  this  tool  effectively. 
Over  a  period  of  time  the  probable  benefits 
to  be  gained  will  more  than  offset  the  initial 
cost  and  the  negligible  cost  of  its  continued 


use. 
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Personality  Differences 

Between  Leaders  and  non-Leaders 


By  Lester  Tarnopol 
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THIS  IS  another  of  a  series  of  articles  based 
upon  a  five-year  program  of  research 
and  training  in  a  California  public  utility. 
The  other  articles  which  appeared  in  this 
magazine  were  "Training  Supervisors  to 
Counsel,"  November,  1953;  "How  Top- 
Rated  Supervisors  Differ  from  the  Lower- 
Rated,"  Februar)',  1956;  and  "Training 
Supervisors  by  Feedback,"  July,  1957. 

We  wished  to  determine  whether  the 
personality  characteristics  of  high-rated  su- 
pervisors and  natural  leaders  would  be 
similar  in  a  given  industry.  Conversely, 
would  the  personalities  of  the  lowest-rated 
supervisors  be  congruent  with  those  of  non- 
leaders?  Our  research  proved  both  proposi- 
tions to  be  essentially  true.  Here  I  shall 
discuss  the  personality  structures  of  the 
leaders  and  non-leaders  in  detail. 

Twenty-five  natural  leaders  were  se- 
lected by  470  fellow  employees  on  a  socio- 
metric  questionnaire.  The  leaders  were  those 
who  received  the  most  votes.  They  com- 
prised 19  supervisors  and  6  non-supervisors. 
The  control  group  of  X5  non-leaders  in- 
cluded 8  supervisors  who  received  no  votes 
and  who  were  rated  low  by  their  employees 
on  an  Employee  Attitude  Survey.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  17  non-leaders  were  employ- 
ees who  were  chosen  by  their  supervisors  by 
the  following  criteria:  i)  they  received  no 
votes;  2.)  they  were  definitely  not  super- 
visory material;  and  3)  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  elected  to  office  in  any  club  to  which 
they  might  belong. 

All  fifty  subjects  took  the  Minnesota 


Within  a  given  organization,  do  high- 
rated  supervisors  and  "natural"  group 
leaders  have  in  common  certain  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  them  from 
the  lower-rated  and  non-leaders^.  The 
author  s  research  indicates  that  they  do. 
lie  tells  what  the  traits  are  and  con- 
cludes that  leadership  training  in  any 
company  should  be  aimed  to  develop 
them  in  the  less  effective  supervisors. 


Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 

(MMPI).  No  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  leaders  and  the  non- 
leaders  on  any  of  the  regular  pathology 
scales,  or  on  special  scales  reported  in  the 
literature  to  measure  introversion-extrover- 
sion, dependence-independence,  dominance- 
submission,  affiliation-hostility,  and  an 
anxiety  scale. 

The  finding  that  none  of  these  scales 
differentiated  between  the  leaders  and  non- 
leaders  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  single  personality  characteristic  has 
been  found  which  is  common  to  all  leaders.. 
Reviews  of  the  research  on  leadership  have 
stressed  this  lack  of  common  traits  and  have 
pointed  to  the  situation  as  being  important 
in  determining  the  type  of  person  who  will 
rise  to  leadership.  Thus,  we  may  expect  that 
different  personality  traits  will  characterize 
the  leaders  in  various  organizations  where 
the  situation  differs.  As  an  example,  we  are 
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all  aware  of  the  executive  who  did  an  out- 
standing job  in  the  East  and  so  was  pro- 
moted to  a  bigger  job  in  the  West,  only  to 
fail  completely  because  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  in  tune  with  the  new  environment. 

Good  Supervisors  and  Natural  Leaders 
Have  Like  Personalities 

Our  results  indicate  that  within  a  given 
organization  the  personality  characteristics 
of  the  high-rated  supervisors  may  be  con- 
gruent with  the  personalities  of  the  natural 
leaders,  and  likewise  for  the  low-rated  su- 
pervisors and  non-leaders.  Moreover,  a 
study  by  J.  M.  Jackson  supports  this  general 
conclusion.  He  studied  the  effects  of  chang- 
ing the  leadership  (foremen)  of  small  work 
groups  and  concluded  that  the  same  leaders 
tended  to  be  judged  in  the  same  way  by 
different  work  groups  to  whom  they  were 
assigned. 

In  our  earlier  study,  we  reported  that 
the  high-rated  supervisors  differed  from  the 
low-rated  ones  in  friendliness,  understand- 
ing, consideration,  fairness,  tactfulness, 
consistency  and  dependability.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  better  supervisors  tended  to 
have  a  democratic  personality,  whereas 
the  poorer  supervisors  tend  to  be  either 
hostile,  aggressive  and  driving,  or  passive, 
weak  and  withdrawn. 

Leader  and  Non-Leader  Personalities 

'  The  personality  differences  distinguish- 

ing the  leaders  from  the  non-leaders  were 
derived  from  an  item  analysis  of  their 
MMPI  responses.  We  found  40  items  which 
differentiated  between  the  two  groups. 
These  items  clustered  into  psychologically 
meaningful  patterns  which  included  accept- 
ance of  responsibility,  defensiveness,  hos- 
tility, tactlessness,  religiosity,  neuroticism 
and  parental  relationships. 

Leaders  tended  to  accept  responsibility 
better  than  non-leaders.  The  leaders  an- 
answered  the  MMPI  items  indicating 
that  they  live  up  to  their  duties,  do  not  need 
frequent  advice,  and  that  they  think  most 


people  like  to  help  others.  They  also 
showed  belief  in  their  own  importance,  and 
that  they  would  make  good  leaders.  As  a 
group,  the  non-leaders  replied  to  these  items 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Leaders  Less  Defensive 

The  leaders  also  appeared  to  be  less 
defensive  than  the  non-leaders.  That  is,  the 
leaders  were  more  willing  to  admit  that 
they  had  weaknesses  and  problems.  Defen- 
sive people  cannot  admit  their  mistakes  and 
so  either  deny  them  or  cover  up.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  the  leaders  could  readily 
admit  that  their  feelings  may  be  easily  hurt, 
that  they  do  not  hide  their  hurt  feelings, 
or  that  they  worry  unduly. 
4  The  non-leaders  showed  decidedly  more 
hostility  than  the  leaders.  This  hostility 
appeared  in  their  responses  both  to  ques- 
tions about  animals  and  people.  They 
tended  to  believe  the  worst  about  other 
people.  For  example,  they  thought  that 
many  bosses  take  credit  for  good  work  and 
pass  off  mistakes  onto  those  under  them. 

Non-Leaders  Less  Tactful 

■^  The  non-leaders  exhibited  tactlessness 
in  their  relations  with  people.  They  felt 
that  they  are  often  misunderstood  and  that 
others  are  hard  to  convince  of  the  truth. 
They  agreed  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  set 
other  people  right.  They  said  they  like  to 
poke  fun  at  people  and  that  it  is  always  a  ■ 
good  thing  to  be  frank.  | 

The  non-leaders  indicated  a  belief  in 
fundamentalist  religion.  They  stated  that 
they  were  more  religious  than  most  people, 
go  to  church  regularly,  believe  in  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  pray  regularly,  believe  in 
the  devil  and  hell,  and  feel  sure  there  is  only 
one  true  religion. 

There  were  indications  that  the  non- 
leaders  display  somewhat  more  neurotic 
tendencies  than  the  leaders.  Non-leaders 
felt  that  they  were  unhappier  than  others.  I 
They  appeared  to  have  difficulty  deciding 
on  their  life  work.  In  general,  their  scores     ■ 
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on  the  pathology  scales  showed  more  neu- 
roticism  than  those  of  the  leaders,  but  not 
significantly. 

As  for  parental  relations,  the  non- 
leaders  tended  to  say  they  had  verj-  strict 
fathers,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  most  attached  as  a  child  was  a  mother 
figure.  This  finding  corroborates  those  of 
other  studies.  W.  E.  Henry,  for  example, 
states,  "those  men  who  still  feel  a  strong 
emotional  tie  to  the  mother  have  systemat- 
ically had  difficulty  in  the  business  situa- 
tion." The  successful  business  executive  is 
thus  characterized  as  "a  man  who  has  left 
home." 

Leaders  Able  to  Handle  Hostility 

We  have  seen  that  the  non-leaders 
tended  to  be  characterized  by  hostility  and 
defensiveness  more  often  than  the  leaders. 
This  points  up  one  of  the  most  important 
facets  of  democratic  leadership.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  more  important  attri- 
butes of  a  good  leader  is  the  ability  to 
handle  other  people's  hostility. 

When  we  examine  closely  the  attitude 
changes  attempted  by  most  "group  ther- 
apy" types  of  leadership  training,  we  find 
that  the  leaders  are  being  helped  to  under- 
stand their  own  attitudes  and  to  react  in  a 
non-hostile  manner  to  others.  This  permits 
the  leaders  to  handle  their  group's  hostility 
without  becoming  defensive.  A  non-hostile, 
non-defensive  reaction  by  the  leader  to 
group  hostility  permits  feelings  to  be  ex- 
pressed and  the  air  to  be  cleared.  It  is  only 
after  this  tj'pe  of  catharsis  that  many  groups 
will  settle  down  to  realistic  problem-solv- 
ing. Moreover,  a  work  group  which  may 
be  characterized  as  dysfunctioning,  in  the 
clinical  sense,  may  be  brought  back  to 
healthy  functioning  by  just  this  process. 

At  this  point,  we  should  distinguish 
between  hostility  and  aggressiveness.  An 
aggressive  person  need  not  be  hostile.  Both 
democratic  and  autocratic  leaders  may  be 
aggressive.  An  aggressive  person  may  be 
driven  by  curiosity  to  do  excellent  research, 


or  he  may  be  a  go-getter  as  a  salesman. 
Intellectual  aggressiveness  is  certainly  de- 
sirable. Hostility,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
crippling  to  clear  thought  and  action.  Hos- 
tility may  appear  either  as  destructive 
aggressiveness  or  as  the  opposite,  passive 
non-cooperation.  <■ 

Hostility  is  of  Two  Kinds 

Super%'isors  are  familiar  with  both  of 
these  forms  of  hostility.  One  appears  as 
overt  aggression  and  is  readily  recognized 
and  consequently  more  easily  handled.  The 
other  is  seen  as  passive  non-cooperation  and 
is  not  always  readily  distinguishable.  These 
passive  appearing  people  may  display  hos- 
tility toward  their  supervisor  by  slowing 
down,  being  tardy  or  absent,  or  even  by 
destroying  work  when  they  are  alone. 
Clearly,  it  is  to  the  supervisor's  advantage 
to  be  able  to  handle  both  of  these  types  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  remain  friendly, 
cooperative  and  loyal  to  him.  This  is  one 
of  the  real  advantages  of  non-hostile,  demo- 
cratic leadership.  Our  "Feedback  Training" 
method  (see  Personnel  Journal,  July,  1957) 
has  been  successfully  directed  towards  ac- 
complishing this  end. 

One  advantage  derived  from  using  the 
MMPI  as  a  test  instrument  is  that  the  "cor- 
rect" answers  to  the  items  are  not  obvious. 
Thus  the  test  taps  unconscious  motivations 
and  attitudes.  For  example,  we  found  that 
the  non-leaders  denied  anxiety  on  those 
items  which  the  unsophisticated  could 
easily  perceive  as  an  admission  of  weakness, 
whereas  their  anxiety  was  disclosed  indi- 
rectly on  items  which  they  probably  would 
not  recognize  as  a  threat  to  their  self-esteem. 
The  non-leaders  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
need  to  conform  to  rigid  lower-middle  class 
standards  of  what  is  acceptable  and  normal. 
They  denied  or  repressed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  leaders  anything  in  themselves 
which  would  make  them  stand  out  as  dif- 
ferent in  the  light  of  these  standards.  How- 
ever, these  standards  do  not  require  that 
one  stand  out  as  a  leader  or  as  an  important 
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person.  On  the  contrary,  to  do  so  might 
alienate  one  from  his  group  and  place  him 
in  a  threatening  position.  Our  non-leaders 
seem  to  be  saying,  'Tm  just  one  of  the 
boys,  but  I'm  ioo%  he-man." 

This  composite  of  the  non-leaders  was 
probably  related  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  chosen.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
five  non-leaders  were  blue-collar  workers. 
We  found  that  the  "hostile-tactless"  items 
tended  to  be  more  characteristic  of  the  blue- 
collar  than  of  the  white-collar  segment  of 
this  group. 

The  Authoritarian  Attitude 

Analysis  of  the  MMPI  items  differen- 
tiating the  non-leaders  from  the  leaders 
indicates  that  the  non-leaders  may  be  said 
to  be  characterized  by  an  authoritarian 
personality.  Our  non-leaders  appeared  strik- 
ingly similar  in  many  respects  to  the  author- 
itarian   personality    of    Adorno,    Frenkel- 
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Brunswick,  Levinson,  and  Sanford.  These 
authors  tell  of  the  tendency  of  the  authori- 
tarian person  to  be  intolerant  of  weakness  in 
others,  to  deny  or  repress  anxiety  or  weak- 
ness in  himself,  and  to  be  characterized  by 
conventionality,  rigidity,  repressive  denial 
and  moralistically  punitive  attitudes. 

The  similarity  between  our  non-leaders 
and  this  authoritarian  personality  config- 
uration led  us  to  check  our  40  question 
MMPI  scale  against  the  X5  question  San- 
ford F-scale  which  measures  authoritarian- 
ism. Both  tests  were  administered  to  48 
employees  of  the  public  utility  and  a  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  of  0.54  was  found  be- 
tween them.  These  tests  were  then 
administered  to  88  supervisors  in  a  shipyard 
and  the  correlation  was  found  to  be  0.49. 
These  results  conclusively  indicated  that 
our  40  question  MMPI  scale  measured  au- 
thoritarianism among  other  things. 

Basis  for  Leadership  Training 

To  sum  up,  our  non-leaders  evidenced  a 
personality  composite  which  included  lack 
of  responsibility,  defensiveness,  hostility, 
tactlessness,  religiosity,  neuroticism,  at- 
tachment to  a  mother  figure,  and  authori- 
tarianism. Our  leaders  on  the  other  hand 
were  characterized  by  responsibility,  lack 
of  defensiveness  and  hostility,  tactfulness, 
adjustment,  and  non-authoritarianism 
_  (equalitarian  or  democratic). 

We  may  conclude  that  high-rated  su- 
pervisors tend  to  have  the  characteristics  of 
natural  leaders.  And  that  these  personality 
characteristics  are  not  superficial  aspects  of 
the  supervisors'  conceptions  of  how  they 
ought  to  behave,  but  are  rooted  in  the 
personality  structures  of  the  supervisors. 

This  indicates  that  leadership  training 
for  supervisors  should  be  based  on  knowl- 
edge of  the  personality  structures  of  the 
natural  leaders  in  a  given  organization. 
And  that  realistic  training  should  include 
the  attitude  changes  required  to  develop 
such  leadership.  Finally,  this  means  that 
the  training  must  be  therapeutic. 


Private  Employment  Agencies: 
How  to  Use  Them 


By  John  B.  Ahrens 

Career  Placement  Services 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


AT  A  PERSONNEL  conferencc  a  few  months 
_  ago  I  happened  to  overhear  two  em- 
ployment managers  talking  shop.  One  was 
lamenting  that  his  budget  had  just  been 
cut  another  io%.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
"how  we're  going  to  get  the  people  we 
should.  Why,  last  month  we  spent  over 
$3,000  recruiting  a  plant  engineer  and  a 
chemist." 

"Have  you  tried  a  good  employment 
agency?"  the  other  asked.  "Lord,  yes,"  was 
the  reply.  "We  gave  that  up  years  ago." 
"Well,"  said  the  first,  "we've  cut  our  re- 
cruiting expenses  more  than  in  half  by 
working  with  an  agency.  I  think  they  could 
save  you  a  lot  of  money." 
*        *        * 

The  complexities  and  dynamic  nature 
of  business  today  make  the  employment 
agency  an  absolute  necessity  as  matchmaker 
between  job  opening  and  job  seeker.  It  is 
simply  not  possible  for  a  job  seeker  at  the 
administrative  or  executive  level  to  cover 
the  field  adequately  on  his  own.  By  the 
same  token,  it  is  not  economical  for  com- 
panies (except  the  handful  of  giant  corpora- 
tions) to  recruit  on  their  own.  The  costs  of 
advertising,  interviewing  many  unqualified 
applicants  and  so  on,  are  far  too  high  in 
proportion  to  the  questionable  labor  market 
tapped.  I  will  show  later  why  this  portion 
of  the  labor  market  is  "questionable." 

Employment  agencies  have  not  "tooted 
their  horns"  enough  lately.  They  have 
tended  to  ignore  the  bad  public  relations 
a  few  agents  created  by  questionable  prac- 


Are  you  overlooking  ex-pert  help  in  find- 
ing good  people,  or  cold-shouldering  it 
for  reasons  ivhich  no  longer  applyl  The 
writer,  admittedly  prejudiced,  believes 
that  the  good  private  employment  agency 
renders  a  professional  service  which  can 
save  you  lots  of  time,  trouble  and  money. 
He  tells  how  to  work  ivith  the  agency 
for  the  best  results;  discusses  fee  ar- 
rangements. 


tices  not  too  many  years  ago.  The  agency 
business  is  no  longer  a  hole-in-the-wall 
operation  where  connivers  take  advantage 
of  a  person  who's  out  of  work.  Today,  it  is 
a  highly  complex  operation  which  calls  for 
intelligent  understanding  of  a  company's 
needs,  the  latest  methods  in  personnel  in- 
terviewing and  appraisal,  a  swift  and  ac- 
curate coding  and  filing  system,  tact, 
excellent  judgment  and,  above  all,  integrity 
and  discretion. 

How  can  the  employment  department 
of  a  company  and  an  employment  agency 
work  to  best  advantage?  The  following  sug- 
gestions, from  the  agency  point  of  view, 
may  be  helpful: 

Don't  play  the  field.  Many  companies 
play  a  game  of  "scramble"  with  agencies. 
They  call  all  the  agencies  in  town  about  an 
opening  and  let  them  scramble  to  fill  it. 
This  discourages,  in  fact  penalizes,  good 
screening   by   an   agency.   Good   screening 
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takes  time.  By  the  time  an  agency  screens 
candidates  down  to  tliree  or  four  qualified 
ones,  some  of  its  competitors  have  flooded 
the  company  with  three  or  four  dozen 
referrals  including,  by  chance,  a  few  quali- 
fied ones.  The  employment  manager  ends 
up  doing  his  own  screening  from  this  group 
and  concludes,  with  some  justification,  that 
he  is  no  better  off  using  agencies  than  plac- 
ing ads  in  the  paper. 

I  suggest  this:  Pick  your  agency  and 
give  it  a  chance  to  do  a  professional  job 
for  you.  A  good  employment  agency  offers 
a  professional  service  analogous  to  that 
offered  by  a  law  firm  or  an  advertising 
agency.  If  you  feel  that  you  need  more 
coverage,  pick  one  or  two  others  geographi- 
cally situated  so  as  to  tap  a  different  market. 
If  your  company  had  a  legal  problem,  it 
wouldn't  refer  the  problem  to  a  dozen 
lawyers.  Why  do  this  with  employment 
agencies?  If  the  agency  you're  working  with 
falls  down  on  the  job,  switch  to  a  more 
competent  one. 

Give  All   Possible  Information 

Give  your  agency  as  much  information  as 
possible  concerning  the  job  opening.  I  would 
hate  to  total  the  number  of  times  a  requisi- 
tion was  givpn  to  our  agency  in  this 
manner;  "We  need  a  methods  engineer 
around  $6,500."  Attempts  to  pinpoint  the 
requisition  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  make  one 
feel  like  an  idiot  for  not  knowing  intui- 
tively the  complete  specifications  needed. 
We  have  often  found  that  the  reason  we 
couldn't  get  more  complete  data  was  that 
the  personnel  department  didn't  have  it  and 
was  itself  embarrassed  to  ask! 

This  is  basically  the  information  needed 
to  do  an  effective  screening  job: 

(a)  Information  on  the  company.  Un- 
less the  agency  has  this  information  from 
previous  assignments,  it  will  need  to  know 
the  location,  size,  products,  history, 
financial  picture,  etc.,  to  §,ct  the  proper  feel 
of  the  company.  Most  companies,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  a  personality  of  their  owTi. 


It  is  most  important  in  making  proper  re- 
ferrals to  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  company. 

(b)  Information  on  the  job.  Such  in- 
formation should  include  the  title  of  the 
position  open,  a  description  of  typical  job 
duties,  whom  the  employee  would  report 
to,  salary  range  and  other  remunerations, 
working  hours,  travel  requirements,  etc. 

(c)  Specifications  for  applicants.  Educa- 
tional requirements,  amount  and  type  of 
prior  work  experience  required,  age  prefer- 
ence, marital  status,  and  a  rather  nebulous 
but  highly  important  area  called  "personal 
or  other  characteristics."  Beyond  ability 
to  perform  the  job  effectively,  w-hat  are 
some  of  the  personal  characteristics  that 
tend  to  make  a  successful  employee  on 
the  job? 

Make  Agency  Your  Partner 

Treat  your  agent  as  your  field  man — which 
he  is.  Let  him  know  the  extent  of  your  re- 
cruitment program  to  fill  a  particular 
opening.  Tell  him  if  you  plan  to  call  other 
agencies  or  run  ads  of  your  own.  In  this 
way,  the  agency  can  budget  and  plan  the 
best  possible  recruitment  campaign  for  your 
requisition.  Keep  your  agent  informed  as 
to  changes  in  job  requirements,  and  delay 
or  speedup  in  deadlines.  Get  him  on  your 
team,  working  for  you.  He  can  make  you 
look  awfully  good  in  the  eyes  of  your  top 
management.  Rely  on  your  agent's  judg- 
ment in  requesting  an  interview  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  is  usually  a  good  reason — 
the  applicant  may  be  unusually  qualified, 
may  not  be  able  to  interview  for  the  next 
several  weeks,  or  may  have  z  or  3  other 
companies  about  to  make  him  an  offer. 

By  working  in  this  way,  a  modern 
employment  agency  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  a  labor  market  that  you  could  not 
otherwise  tap.  You  will  be  referred  appli- 
cants who  most  nearly  meet  your  specifica- 
tions, not  just  the  few  who  happen  to  be 
"in  the  market"  when  your  requisition  is 
open  or  who  happen  to  see  your  ad. 


PRIVATE    EMPLOYMEXT    AGENXIES 

An  agency's  file  of  administrative  and 
executive  applicants  has  been  built  up 
over  a  period  of  years  and  kept  up-to-date. 
Over  90%  of  these  applicants  registered 
today  are  employed.  They  vs-ant  to  be  in- 
formed of  any  possible  opening  that  could 
better  their  position.  They  do  not  want  to 
jeopardize  their  present  position.  This 
group  will  usually  not  bother  to  reply  to 
company  ads,  and  they  are  the  last  ones 
who  will  ever  risk  replying  to  a  "blind 
ad."  Compare  this  highly  selective  group 
of  screened  applicants  to  the  perennial  ad 
repliers  you  have  to  wade  through  every 
time  you  place  an  ad. 

The  Matter  of  Fees 

What  about  agency  fees?  Basically,  an 
agency's  fee  arrangement  is  with  the  appli- 
cant; labor  market  conditions  occasionally 
alter  this  situation.  For  example,  up  until 
quite  recently,  companies  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  pay  the  agency  fee  for  an  en- 
gineer. It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  both 
parties  should  assume  a  portion  of  the  fee. 
In  this  way,  there  is  a  tangible  show  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  both  company  and  ap- 
plicant. We  ourselves  work  with  many 
companies  who  reimburse  an  applicant  for 
all  or  part  of  his  fee  after  a  trial  period  of 
three  to  six  months.  This  method  has  many 
merits  and  definitely  cuts  down  on  the 
number  of  employees  who  accept  an  offer 
too  lightly  and  terminate  during  or  just 
after  the  costly  training  period. 

The  average  agency  placement  fee 
amounts  to  less  than  2.0%  of  the  national 
average  for  actual  company  recruitment 
costs.  This  percentage,  surprisingly  enough, 
holds  true  for  placements  of  personnel 
ranging  from  file  clerks  to  company 
presidents. 

If  you  haven't  done  it  recently,  find 
out  how  much  it  costs  your  company  to 
put  a  new  engineer  or  secretary  on  the  pay- 
roll. In  all  probability,  the  figures  will 
convince  you  to  start  using  a  good  employ- 
ment agency. 
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As  You  Were  Saying — 


PERSONALITY  TESTS  HIGHLY  VALUED 


THE  following  letter  to  the  editor  stands 
on  its  own  feet.  It  is  from  John  C. 
Beamish,  psychologist,  Milwaukee  Gas 
Light  Company,  Milwaukee  i,  Wisconsin. 
Says  Mr.  Beamish: 

The  article  "How  Psychologists  Serve  In- 
dustry" by  Dr.  Joseph  Tiffin  in  the  March,  1958 
issue  of  Personnel  Journal  adds  another  name  to 
the  list  of  distinguished  critics  of  the  use  of 
personality  tests  in  employee  selection  and 
placement. 

Dr.  Tiffin  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  stature 
in  the  field  of  industrial  psychology,  and  his 
views  certainly  carry  great  weight.  Neverthe- 
less, the  experience  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas  Light 
Company  with  personality  testing  has  been  in 
such  sharp  conflict  with  Dr.  Tiffin's  position 
that  a  description  of  our  program  and  the  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption  is  offered. 

Testing  at  this  utility  of  approximately 
1600  employees  has  developed  during  the  past 
several  years  to  the  point  that  it  now  has  a 
major  role  in  screening  applicants  for  initial 
employment,  in  upgrading  present  employees, 
and  in  the  selection  of  supervisory  personnel. 
The  major  feature  in  the  development  of  this 
program  has  been  the  increasing  emphasis 
placed  on  the  evaluation  of  personality!  This 
emphasis  has  been  due  to  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

I.  Personality  difficulties  account  for  far 
more  job  failures  than  lack  of  ability  to  do  the 
job.  This  has  been  the  experience  at  this  com- 
pany, and  it  has  been  the  conclusion  reached  by 
every  research  study  with  which  the  writer  is 
familiar. 

1.  Even  among  employees  who  could  not 
be  considered  failures,  comprehensive  personal- 
ity evaluations  point  out  numerous  and  sub- 
stantial opportunities  to  improve  job  per- 
formance, increase  job  satisfaction,  reduce 
absenteeism  and  turnover,  and  generally  im- 
prove the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
group. 

3.  The  fact  that  accurate  personality  evalu- 
ation is  difficult  to  obtain  is  an  argument  for 


more,  not  less,  effort  to  obtain  it.  Indeed,  unless 
considerations  i)  and  2.)  can  be  refuted  com- 
pletely, any  selection  program  which  ignores 
personality  evaluation  can  attempt  to  do  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 
4.  Personality  tests,  used  in  conjunction 
with  all  other  available  data  and  with  full 
recognition  of  their  limitations,  can  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  evaluation  of  per- 
sonality in  an  industrial  setting. 

The  personality  tests  currently  in  use  at 
the  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Company  are;  the 
Thurstone  Temperament  Schedule,  the  The- 
matic Apperception  Test,  the  Rohde  Sentence 
Completion  Test,  the  Kuder  Preference  Record, 
and  the  Interpersonal  Check  List.  In  addition, 
the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  is  utilized 
for  personality  evaluation  as  well  as  for  the 
measurement  of  mental  ability. 

Not  all  of  these  tests  are  given  to  all  ex- 
aminees. Applicants  for  clerical  and  labor  jobs 
receive  the  Thurstone,  Kuder,  sentence  comple- 
tion, and  selected  sub-tests  of  the  Wechsler. 
Candidates  for  sales,  technical,  and  supervisory 
positions  may  receive  all  of  the  tests  listed. 

Results  of  these  personality  tests  are  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  results  of  appropriate 
ability  tests,  employment  interviews,  reference 
checks,  scholastic  records,  and  (in  the  case  of 
present  employees)  absentee  records,  merit  in- 
creases, and  performance  ratings. 

From  this  information  from  all  sources  the 
writer  prepares  an  evaluation  report.  While  this 
report  includes  specific  recommendations  con- 
cerning selection  and  placement,  the  major 
purpose  of  the  report  is  to  provide  the  depart- 
ment head  concerned  with  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  candidate  with  particular 
emphasis  on  personality. 

This  is  our  program  at  the  present  time. 
It  has  changed  considerably  even  within  the 
last  six  months.  At  present  the  writer  is  en-  ■ 
deavoring  to  adapt  the  research  of  the  Kaiser  | 
Foundation  Hospital,  Oakland,  California,  in 
the  interpersonal  diagnosis  of  personality  to  in- 
dustrial use. 

The  participation  of  department  heads  and 
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supervisors  throughout  the  company  has  been 
indispensable  to  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  form  of  our  present  program  and  the 
direction  of  our  future  planning  is  based  on  the 
experiences  these  people  have  had  with  our  past 
efforts. 


We  are  far  from  complacent,  but  we  are 
convinced  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  rendering  services  of  increasing  value. 
All  evidence  available  to  us  indicates  that  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  continued  progress  lies 
in  personality  evaluation. 


CONFERENCES  WASTE  TIME  AND  MONEY? 


AN  INTERESTING  suggcstion  has  been  re- 
.  ceived  from  Fred  L.  Hoffmeister,  per- 
sonnel and  public  relations  coordinator  with 
The  Eagle-Picher  Company  of  Joplin, 
Missouri.  His  main  idea  is  that  it  is  not 
the  personnel  director  who  needs  to  attend 
the  personnel  conferences  and  seminars, 
but  rather  other  company  managers.  Mr. 
HofFmeister's  observations: 

Can  you  imagine  a  room-full  of  Presby- 
terian ministers  extolling  virtue  and  condemn- 
ing sin?  Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  no  argu- 
ment if  all  were  agreed  on  what  constituted 
virtue,  and  what  constituted  sin. 

It  is  much  the  same  when  a  group  of  per- 
sonnel, employee  relations,  or  industrial  rela- 
tions executives  gather  for  one  of  their  seminars. 
All  of  them  desire  to  improve  "morale"  of  their 
employee  groups.  "Teamwork"  is  a  word  often 
used.  All  agree  on  the  objective,  but  not  all 
agree  on  how  to  go  about  developing  teamwork 
and  improving  morale. 

These  gentlemen  are  here  with  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  their  respective  com- 
pany presidents,  executive  vice  presidents,  or 
some  top  officer  of  their  corporation  to  whom 
they  report.  Their  companies  may  even  have 
written  policy  statements  "extolling  virtue  and 
condemning  sin." 

These  employee  relations  executives  have 
attended  many  such  conferences  and  seminars 
"to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  mutual  prob- 
lems." They  have  sat  on,  and  listened  to, 
numerous  panel  discussions  concerning  every 
phase  of  employee  relations.  They  are  wasting 
their  time  and  their  company' s  money,  because  they 
firmly  believe  in  sound  principles  of  employee 
relations.  So  do  their  superiors;  haven't  they 
signed  their  names  to  the  policy  statements? 

Who,  then,  should  attend  such  meetings? 


I  submit  that  these  meetings  and  seminars 
should  be  conducted  by  employee  relations 
executives,  but  should  be  attended  by  members 
of  intermediate  management.  The  general  man- 
agers, plant  managers,  assistant  plant  managers, 
and  plant  superintendents,  should  make  up  the 
participating  audience,  because  they  are  the 
key  individuals  in  successful  employee  rela- 
tions. They  are  the  individuals  who  are  respon- 
sible for  plant  production,  sales  in  a  given  area, 
and  the  other  necessary  corporate  functions. 
They  are  the  men  who  see  that  the  orders  from 
above  are  executed. 

They  are  also  the  men  who  are  responsible 
for  execution  and  interpretation  of  company 
policy.  They  are  the  ones  to  whom  local  per- 
sonnel managers  report.  With  them,  the  practice 
of  sound  human  relations  principles  is  a  side- 
line. Their  main  function  is  sales,  production, 
or  something  else.  They  work  under  tremendous 
pressures  and  time  limits,  and  sometimes  sound 
principles  of  employee  relations  are  merely 
road-blocks  to  them.  They  do  not  always 
understand,  and  are  often  not  interested  in 
learning,  human  relations  principles.  Of  course, 
they  give  these  principles  lip  service,  but  this  is 
a  necessity  because  doesn't  the  vice  president  or 
president  discuss  them  occasionally? 

What  a  tremendous  aid  it  would  be  to  the 
over-all  human  relations  effort  of  the  XYZ 
Corporation  if  the  president  would  announce 
that  for  two  years  no  employee  relations  people 
would  attend  any  personnel  or  employee  rela- 
tions conferences  or  seminars,  except  in  the 
capacity  of  lecturer  or  panelist.  Instead,  gen- 
eral managers,  plant  managers,  assistant  plant 
managers,  and  plant  superintendents  would  at- 
tend all  local  personnel  functions,  and  one-half 
of  them  each  year  would  attend  national  semi- 
nars, attended  in  the  past  by  employee  relations 
people. 

In  addition  to  benefits  derived  from  the 
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education  and  understanding  gained  by  those 
attending  these  conferences,  those  left  at  home 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  business  would 
get  a  chance  to  develop  their  management  skills 
by  actual  decision-making.  True,  some  weak- 
nesses would  be  disclosed,  but  some  dormant 
talent  would  be  revealed. 

Probably  some  progressive  managements 
have  done  exactly  what  is  suggested.  Whether 
the  time  taken  for  this  "sideline"  training  was 
profitable  to  them,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  any  employee  work  force  is  a  company's 
most  valuable  asset.  I  do  know  from  personal 
experience,  and  from  conversations  with  other 
employee  relations  individuals,  that  education 
of  middle-management  in  the  employee  relations 
function,  and  cooperation  of  middle-manage- 
ment in  the  employee  relations  function,   are 


two  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  employee 
relations  people  face. 

Perhaps  two  years  is  not  enough  time. 
Perhaps  key  members  of  line  managment  should 
be  required  to  attend  several  employee  relations 
seminars  each  year  for  five  or  ten  years.  I  can 
hear  middle-management's  objections  now.  "I 
don't  have  time.  It's  not  my  job.  Let  the  per- 
sonnel man  go  and  then  tell  me  what  happened. 
Better  still,  have  him  give  me  a  written  report. 
If  I  attend  this  type  of  function,  why  shouldn't 
I  go  to  engineering  meetings,  advertising  meet- 
ings, etc." 

Advertising  and  engineering  do  not  deal 
with  employee  morale.  True,  the  local  manager  is 
responsible  for  all  functions,  but  his  most  im- 
portant responsibility  is  the  morale  of  his  work 
force. 


MUTUAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  GET  RESULTS 


ANEW  use  for  a  training  division  is  de- 
scribed in  a  release  from  Morris  P. 
Paul.  Mr.  Paul  is  a  training  officer  in  the 
Consolidated  Industrial  Relations  Depart- 
ment of  the  Naval  Supply  Depot  at  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois.  His  main  job  is  to  design 
and  stimulate  training  programs  for  civilian 
employees  at  the  Depot.  To  get  a  little 
ahead  of  the  story,  he  says  "the  phrase  and 
theme  'Mutual  Training'  seems  to  open 
doors  to  problems  which  might  also  be 
treated  by  management  analysis  procedures. 
The  implied  assumption  that  both  sides 
have  made  some  mistakes  and  are  willing 
to  'train'  each  other  develops  a  healthy 
motivating  atmosphere  for  the  training  dis- 
cussions." He  has  used  "mutual  training" 
for  other  programs  since  sending  this  paper. 
You  are  asked  to  visualize  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  three  department  heads 
operate  under  a  president  and  vice  president. 
The  three  head  the  Control,  Material,  and 
Purchasing  Departments.  Under  each  de- 
partment head  are  three  branches  or  divi- 
sions. The  three  divisions  concerned  here 
— one  in  each  department — are  Stock  Con- 
trol, Storage,  and  Buying,  designated  as 
X,  Y  and  Z.  Imagine  yourself  as  head  of 


Department  X.  Now  to  Mr.  Paul's  account: 

On  several  especially  important  projects 
which  operate  continuously,  some  of  your  em- 
ployees must  work  closely  with  specific  em- 
ployees in  organizations  Y  and  Z.  Somehow,  in 
spite  of  regular  division  meetings,  these  proj- 
ects are  not  going  to  your  satisfaction.  Errors 
have  been  occurring  in  important  documents. 
People  are  not  sure  who  is  responsible  for  what. 
Recent  changes  in  operating  procedures  have 
not  been  completely  clear.  Any  number  of  other 
possible  reasons  for  this  bottleneck  may  exist. 

Now,  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  return 
these  projects  to  efficient  operation  is  a  short, 
specific  exchange  of  information  among  branches 
X,  Y,  and  Z.  This  is  exactly  what  was  done, 
with  much  success,  at  Naval  Supply  Depot. 
Here  is  what  happened : 

The  head  of  Division  Y  had  charge  of 
warehousemen  whose  job  was  to  store  materials 
in  the  large  warehouse  at  the  Depot  and  to 
issue  these  materials  to  other  naval  activities. 
But  the  location  of  this  material  in  the  ware- 
house depended  heavily  on  records  kept  by 
Division  X. 

Somehow  the  warehousemen  of  Division 
Y  and  the  stock  control  people  of  Division  X 
did  not  understand  or  appreciate  each  other's 
{Continued  on  -page  ji) 
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The  Administrative  Process.  By  Robert  H. 
Roy.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
1958.  Pages  XI,  2.36.  $5.00. 

Robert  Roy,  now  dean  of  engineering 
at  Johns  Hopkins  and  formerly  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Waverly  Press  in  Baltimore,  in  the 
colloquialism,  "has  been  to  this  fire."  He 
has  perceptiveness,  balanced  judgment, 
humane  standards  of  corporate  conduct 
ethically  related  to  managers  and  to  society. 
His  sense  of  the  artistry  of  administration 
in  action,  his  mindfulness  of  the  subtlety 
of  the  human  relationships  inevitably  in- 
volved, his  capacity  to  recognize  needful 
adjustments  outside  the  rule — these  are  all 
capital  and  in  the  current  frame  of  emphasis, 
as  this  reviewer  would  view  it. 

I  am  only  in  doubt  as  to  how  persuasive 
the  book  is  to  the  unpersuaded;  and  I 
question  how  books  on  this  theme  and 
thesis  can  be  made  more  potent  for  the 
generality  of  managerial  readers.  I  speak 
as  one  who  has  on  his  conscience  a  kindred 
volume  with,  no  doubt,  a  similar  lack  of 
convincing  persuasiveness. 

The  improvement  of  the  texture, 
quality,  and  tone  of  any  given  administra- 
tion is  no  easy  or  speedy  assignment.  It  is  a 
process  of  almost  infinite  complexity  and 
of  constant  change  in  both  its  depth,  its 
range,  and  its  milieu.  Basic  good  will  is 
involved;  critical  judgment  is  entailed: 
common  sense  (whatever  that  is)  is  im- 
plicit. Courage,  patience,  faith  in  the  posi- 
tive qualities  of  human  nature — all  these 
are  needful.  And  how  are  all  these  acquired 
by  the  would-be  learner  and  novice?  I  have 
less  assurance  that  I  know  the  answer  than 
I  had  many  years  ago  when  I  began  to 
teach  this  subject. 

I  find  the  teacher's  integrity,  clarity, 
purity    of   purpose — all    these    important. 


And  all  these  the  present  author  possesses. 
But  whence  come  these,  so  far  as  classroom 
conviction  is  concerned  and  in  imparting 
and  transfusing? 

This  book  is  all  on  the  right  note.  It 
has  its  integrity  and  humanity  of  purpose. 
It  sees  administration  as  a  process  which  is 
endlessly  variegated.  It  can  show  the  at- 
tentive reader  these  subjective  realities.  Its 
illustrative  matter  is,  if  anything,  too 
extensive  and  particularized.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste. 

Here  is  a  serious,  concrete,  sensitive 
utterance  about  administration  considered 
in  its  major  sub-aspects,  viewing  it  rightly 
as  process  and  not  as  some  static  contriv- 
ance. Surely  the  reader  who  has  some  back- 
ground of  experience  will  find  helpful 
reminders  or  correctives  here.  And  the 
reader  who  is  still  the  student  without 
benefit  of  immersion  in  process  can  take  to 
heart  and  mind  the  conclusions  here  set 
forth,  with  the  assurance  that  the  author 
speaks  not  as  a  "scribe"  but  as  one  with 
the  authority  of  prior  experience  thought- 
fully evaluated. 

Ordway  Teab 

Human  Relations  in  Industrial  Research 
Management.  Edited  by  Robert  Teviot 
Livingston  and  Stanley  H.  Milberg. 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York, 
1957.  418  pages.  $8.50. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  a  series 
based  upon  the  Industrial  Research  Con- 
ferences sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Industrial  and  Management  Engineering 
of  Columbia  University.  This  annual  con- 
ference was  one  of  the  first  to  focus  on  in- 
dustrial research  in  all  its  facets  and  to 
recognize  the  emerging  managerial  prob- 
lems created  within  the  total  organization. 
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The  unique  thing  about  this  conference 
is  that  it  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
problem  of  administering  research  is  itself 
a  research  problem.  The  book  directly  aims 
to  review  the  current  trends  of  research 
management.  It  is  in  five  parts.  In  part  one, 
The  Expectations  and  Jobs  of  Research,  six 
papers  introduce  the  idea  of  research  func- 
tion, creativity  and  selectivity,  and  the 
development  of  research  management. 

In  part  two,  The  Individual  and  the 
Research  Job,  seven  more  individuals  in 
separate  papers  focus  attention  on  the  scien- 
tist as  a  person.  In  part  three.  Research 
Organization  and  the  Management  Jobs,  seven 
other  people  have  papers  on  the  problems 
of  management  of  research  sources.  It  is 
on  this  part  that  the  major  focus  of  atten- 
tion is  placed. 

In  part  four.  Some  Aspects  of  Human 
Relations,  several  more  individuals  discuss 
the  problem  of  status,  perception,  coopera- 
tiveness,  and  the  cultural  differences  that 
exist  among  research  people  and  other 
personnel.  In  the  last  part.  Managerial 
Technologies,  there  is  emphasis  on  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  personnel,  including  locat- 
ing and  developing  the  researcher,  selection, 
and  the  effect  of  the  bonus  system  or  patent- 
able inventions  on  research  productivity. 

For  the  personnel  director  of  a  com- 
pany in  which  research  management  is 
important,  it  would  seem  that  this  book 
represents  a  tremendous  advance  and  comes 
at  a  very  advantageous  time,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  still  sufficiently  ahead  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  field.  Some  books  in  the  personnel 
field  have  looked  backward  more  than 
forward.  But  even  the  personnel  director 
who  is  interested  mainly  in  enhancing 
creativity  among  employees  will  find  the 
theories  presented  in  this  book  to  be  ex- 
tremely helpful. 

For  the  personnel  director  who  really 
wants  to  keep  up  in  personnel  management 
there  are  some  very  juicy  chapters.  Take, 
for  example,  Carver's  paper  on  Organization, 
Personalities,  and  Creative  Thought,  or  David 


G.  Moore's  chapter  on  The  Professional 
Employee  in  Industry;  a  paper  that  suggests 
what  are  the  unique  problems  of  employees 
who  strive  to  become  professional.  There 
is  a  classic  by  Shepard  on  Organizational 
and  Social  Structure  in  the  Laboratory .  Also 
note  Lorge's  paper  on  Conflicts  in  the  Re- 
search Director's  Perception  of  His  Role,  in 
which  readers  will  find  some  very  relevant 
ideas  to  help  them  with  their  own  problems 
and  in  defining  their  role  as  personnel 
directors. 

Finally,  a  panel  in  part  4  is  excellently 
done  by  six  of  the  contributors  on  Human 
Relations  in  Industrial  Research.  These  and 
other  articles  make  a  book  that  is 
exceedingly  provocative,  informative  and 
"frontiering."  As  for  continuity,  the  editors 
bring  the  subject  together  into  easy  reading 
form.  Furthermore,  much  of  our  social 
science  lingo  is  deleted.  A  "must"  for  every 
personnel  director,  whether  he  is  in  a 
research  firm  or  not. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Michigan  State  University 

Editing  the  Small  Magazine.  By  Rowena 
Ferguson.  Columbia  University  Press,  New 
York,  1958.  171  pages.  $4.50. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  getting  out 
a  periodical — an  employee  magazine,  for 
example — will  find  this  book  not  only 
highly  enjoyable  but  helpful  too.  It  may 
speak  more  to  the  beginner  in  the  house 
organ  field  than  to  the  veteran  editor  who 
by  experience  has  learned  his  way  around, 
but  it  has  much  to  say  to  the  veteran  too. 
He  will  continually  be  making  mental  or 
written  notes  about  ways  in  which  he 
might  make  his  publication  more  attractive, 
readable  and  useful  to  readers. 

The  book  has  two  main  parts;  one  on 
technical  editorial  functions,  the  other  on 
executive  editorial  functions.  Among  the 
chapter  headings:  The  editorial  process. 
Editorial  planning.  Procuring  manuscripts. 
Pictures  and  their  uses,  Processing  the 
manuscripts.  Laying  out  the  pages.  Printing 
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the  magazine,  Basic  editorial  policy,  Basic 
design,  The  editor  and  his  readers. 

I  have  been  sending  copy  to  printers 
for  some  35  years  but  "lapped  up"  Miss 
Ferguson's  observations  on  preparing  manu- 
scripts, measuring  them,  proof  reading  and 
so  on.  One  of  her  admonitions  is  to  be 
especially  careful  in  proof-reading  the  large 
type  of  headlines,  to  which  I  can  say  Amen! 
It's  embarrassing  to  catch  a  typographical 


error  in  a  6  pt.  footnote  and  not  to  spot  a 
glaring  error  in  the  big  headline  at  the  top 
of  the  page — until  the  job  is  delivered  and  it 
hits  you  smack  in  the  eye! 

This  book  is  heartily  recommended  for 
the  editor's  library,  and  for  those  top 
management  people,  including  the  per- 
sonnel director,  who  have  overriding  re- 
sponsibility for  company  publications. 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


The  Older  Worker.  A  staff-prepared  section 
of  II  pages  in  the  March  issue  of  Factory  Man- 
agement and  Maintenance.  An  editorial  note  says, 
"This  exclusive  survey  of  personnel  practices  in 
163  companies  reveals  the  unvarnished  facts 
about  the  aging  worker  in  America's  manufac- 
turing plants.  And  a  searching  analysis  tells  you 
what  the  facts  mean  to  plant  operating  manage- 
ment." The  article  points  out  that  the  age  of 
the  work  force  is  going  up  as  our  lives  are 
lengthened.  A  chart  shows,  however,  that  the 
big  majority  of  employers — usually  above  90% 
— consider  older  workers  "better  or  the  same" 
with  respect  to  a  dozen  characteristics,  in  com- 
parison with  younger  workers.  The  older  men 
and  women  score  high  on  overall  performance, 
quality,  output,  attitude  toward  job,  dependa- 
bility, getting  along  with  others,  and  other  de- 
sirable elements.  They  have  more  trouble  than 
the  younger  people  adjusting  to  change  and  are 
harder  to  train,  but  they  perform  better  after 
training.  "Older"  means  age  50  and  above.  The 
piece  considers  retirement  and  pension  prob- 
lems. Reprints  may  be  had  from  the  magazine 
at  50(i  each;  there  are  quantity  prices.  Address 
330  West  42.nd  Street,  New  York  36. 


New  Executive  Course  Available  to  Banks. 
By  Howard  Bowles,  president  of  Southern  In- 
stitute of  Management;  some  two  pages  in  April 
Borroughs  Clearing  House.  The  course  described, 
first  used  by  the  Citizens  and  Southern  National 
Bank,  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  designed  for  use  in 
sixteen  z-  and  3-hour  sessions.  Members  of  local 
college  faculties  are  designated  as  course  lead- 
ers. The  big  idea  is  to  help  participating  execu- 
tives  see   beyond   departmental   activities   and 


"get  a  more  complete  view  of  the  whole 
organizational  picture."  In  the  same  issue: 
"Making  News:  A  Bank's  Automation  De- 
velopments." By  Lester  H.  Mason,  an  associate 
editor.  The  story  is  that  The  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  and  Trust  Company,  Philadelphia, 
called  a  press  conference  to  tell  bank  and  finan- 
cial reporters  about  the  bank's  progress  in 
automating,  and  show  wonderful  machines  to 
process  checks  and  record  transactions.  Some 
three  pages. 


What  Shall  We  Do  About  the  Power  Hun- 
gry Union  Leader?  By  Lester  Velie  in  the  April 
Reader's  Digest,  5  pages.  This  is  a  sober  recital 
of  some  of  the  goings-on  in  unions  which  have 
been  under  investigation,  and  a  statement  of 
what  can  be  done  to  correct  abuses  of  power 
such  as  have  been  uncovered.  Friends  of  labor, 
like  Secretary  Mitchell  and  Secretary  Paul 
Douglas,  are  said  to  believe  that  "unions  per- 
form a  vital  function  in  our  economy.  They 
want  to  meddle  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
unions'  internal  affairs.  But  reform  proposals" 
(such  as  those  named)  "could  fall  into  less 
friendly  hands." 


The  Taft-Hartley  Act  after  Ten  Years:  A 
Symposium.  This  is  an  85-page  section  in  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations  Review  for  April.  It 
consists  of  seven  papers  about  the  Act  by  Ben- 
jamin Aaron,  Joseph  Shister,  Philip  Taft, 
Robert  Abelow,  Ida  Klaus,  William  J.  Isaac- 
son and  Clyde  W.  Summers.  The  magazine  is 
published  by  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 


Personnel  Research 


A  Short  Questionnaire  for  the  Measure- 
ment OF  Two  Dimensions  of  Personality. 
By  H.  J.  Eysenck,  University  of  London. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  42.,  No.  i 
February    1958,    14-17. 

The  author  had  previously  made  two 
scales  of  X4  items  each  to  measure  Extra- 
version  and  Neuroticism.  In  some  practical 
situations,  such  as  work  in  market  research, 
even  a  scale  of  this  length  may  be  too  long. 
The  II  most  valid  items  (6  for  each  scale) 
were  selected  and  were  tried  out  in  the 
usual  interview  situation. 

The  subjects  were  1600  adults  equally 
divided  as  to  age,  sex  and  social  class  and 
selected  on  a  quota  sample  basis.  The  inter- 
viewers where  those  of  a  large,  experienced 
British  market  research  organization.  In 
the  interview  the  first  questions  were  related 
to  a  variety  of  commercial  products,  and 
these  were  the  obvious  purpose  of  the 
interviews.  These  were  followed  by  a  few 
questions  about  age  and  occupation  and 
then  the  interviewer  asked  the  li  per- 
sonality items.  In  all  cases  the  answers  were 
recorded  by  the  interviewer. 

The  II  items  are  given  in  full,  but 
these  examples  will  show  their  nature: 

"B.  Do  you  prefer  action  to  planning 
for  action? 
E.  Are  you  inclined  to  be  moody?" 

Correlations  were  calculated  between 
the  iz  items  and  a  factor  analysis  performed. 
Analysis  of  variance  showed  certain  score 
differences  due  to  sex,  age  and  social  class, 
but  with  the  exception  of  sex  these  were 
of  minor  importance.  The  short  question- 
naire was  found  to  have  reasonable  reli- 
ability and  the  two  personality  variables, 
Extraversion  and  Neuroticism,  measured  by 
it  were  found  to  be  uncorrected.  The  useful- 
ness of  such  a  short  questionnaire  in  in- 
dustrial and  applied  work  is  discussed. 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

A  Path-Goal  Approach  to  Productivity. 
By  Basil  S.  Georgopoulos,  Gerald  M. 
Mahoney,  and  Nyle  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  6,  December  1957, 
345-353- 

This  study  is  another  on  the  complex 
problem  of  what  determines  high  produc- 
tivity. Other  studies  have  shown  that 
workers  of  similar  backgrounds  and  abili- 
ties employed  under  comparable  conditions 
show  considerable  variability  in  output. 
Productivity  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  many 
factors  both  individual  and  environmental, 
both  rational  and  non-rational. 

The  path-goal  treatment  is  based  on 
certain  assumptions:  that  the  productivity 
of  an  individual  is  a  function  of  his  motiva- 
tion to  produce  at  a  certain  level;  and  that 
his  motivation  depends  on  his  needs  as 
reflected  in  the  goals  toward  which  he  is 
moving,  and  how  he  thinks  of  high  or  low 
productivity  as  a  path  to  these  goals.  If  a 
worker  thinks  of  high  productivity  as  a 
path  toward  his  personal  goals,  he  will 
try  to  be  a  high  producer.  But  he  may  think 
that  low  productivity  is  a  path  toward 
his  goals  and  tend  to  be  a  low  producer. 
The  goal  items  studied  in  this  article  were: 

(i)  More  money  in  the  long  run 

(2.)  Getting  along  well  with  work 
group 

(3)  Promotion  to  a  higher  base  rate. 

The  other  factors  studied  in  relation 
to  these  goals  were  the  level  of  need  of  the 
individual  and  the  freedom  of  a  person  to 
vary  his  productivity.  Interesting  tables 
are  presented  showing  the  relationship 
between  path-goal  perception  and  pro- 
ductivity when  controlling  for  level  of 
need  and  freedom.  Statistically  significant 
differences  were  found  between  groups.  The 
path-goal  hypothesis  was  found   to  hold 
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best  for  workers  who  have  a  high  need 
for  a  given  goal  and  who  are  also  free  from 
barriers  in  achieving  it. 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  611 
workers  in  two  plants  engaged  in  making 
household  appliances.  92.%  were  union 
members,  and  most  were  male,  married, 
with  one  or  t^vo  dependents.  The  average 
age  was  35.  The  work  was  done  under  an 
incentive  plan  using  a  ""standard  hour," 
which  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to  raise 
his  wages  by  increasing  his  effort  or  pace. 

The  authors  feel  that  their  study  clearly 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  role  of 
rational  aspects  in  the  determination  of 
productivity  behavior. 

Weighted  Application  Blank  Analysis  of 
"Contingency"  Items.  By  Thomas  A. 
Mahoney,  University  of  Minnesota.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  42.,  No.  i,  Febru- 
ary  1958,   6o-6x. 

This  brief  article  raises  a  point  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  personnel  people  who 
are  using  a  weighted  application  blank  to 
select  workers.  Weighted  application  blank 
analysis  is  in  frequent  use  as  a  method  of 
predicting  success,  but  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  contingency  items,  where  the 
answer  depends  upon  answers  to  one  or 
more  previous  items. 

Answers  to  questions  about  number  of 
children  or  wife's  education  will  be  con- 
tingent, at  least  in  part,  on  answers  about 
marital  status.  Questions  about  activities 
in  high  school  or  college  will  be  dependent 
on  information  given  about  education. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  ""can't  respond" 
category  be  added  to  these  contingency 
items  which  will  be  different  from  the  '"no 
response"  group.  Refinement  of  the  method 
to  take  account  of  contingent  responses 
did  result  in  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
predictive  ability  of  the  scoring  system  in 
at  least  one  particular  study.  An  application 
blank  with  few  or  no  contingent  items 
would  not  benefit  from  the  refinement  of 


method,  but  there  are  some  situations  where 
it  might  be  of  more  practical  importance. 

Mutual  Training  Programs 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

work  sufficiently,  and  the  mission  of  the  or- 
ganization was  suffering.  These  two  divisions 
are  physically  separated  by  a  large  enough  dis- 
tance so  that  the  telephone  was  the  chief  means 
of  communication.  The  storage  division  head  Y 
called  the  training  division  and  laid  the  prob- 
lem in  its  lap.  The  training  specialist  then  deter- 
mined from  Y  just  what  information  was 
needed  from  X,  and  which  people  should  re- 
ceive this  information. 

He  then  visited  X,  explained  the  need  to 
the  Supervisor  and  asked  for  help.  Such  train- 
ing problems  were  discussed  as:  ""Who  knows 
enough  about  this  to  teach  or  explain  it?  How 
much  time  is  reasonable  to  invest  in  this  pro- 
gram? How  would  results  of  the  program  be 
noticed  on  the  job?  Would  this  program  pay  off 
sufficiently  to  Stock  Control  as  well  as  the 
Warehouse?  Would  X  like  to  have  a  similar 
program  presented  to  its  people  by  Y?" 

The  training  specialist  explained  that  these 
Mutual  Training  Programs  involve  a  minimum 
investment  in  time  and  energy  and  promise  sig- 
nificant returns  in  smoother  operation  of  the 
units  involved.  The  instructors,  or  discussion 
leaders,  would  be  line  supervisors  or  key  em- 
ployees who  not  only  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject they  explain,  but  who  stand  to  benefit  di- 
rectly from  the  information  exchange  with  the 
neighbor  organization. 

After  some  cross-checking  with  both  divi- 
sion heads,  the  training  specialist  worked  up  a 
mutually  satisfactory  discussion  outline  and 
schedule.  Nineteen  stock  control  technicians 
and  fourteen  storage  warehousemen  exchanged 
training  visits  for  one  hour,  on  three  separate 
days.  The  visits  were  spread  over  a  two-month 
period,  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  digest 
what  they  learned. 

It  was  further  discovered  that  a  similar 
exchange  between  X  and  Z  was  needed,  and 
this  was  arranged  in  the  same  way. 

We  read  a  lot  about  developing  team  work 
in  employees  as  a  way  of  getting  a  better  job 
done.  Here  is  a  way  to  use  training  specialists 
to  stimulate  teamwork  and  improve  production. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Cleveland  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, in  response  to  our  inquiry  about  its 
unusual  election  procedure,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  tell  us:  "Our  annual  election 
meeting  has  been  a  hilarious  one-night 
convention  for  at  least  15  years.  It  came 
about  because  all  of  the  candidates  for  office 
were  so  well  qualified  that  serious  elec- 
tioneering was  not  necessary.  No  matter 
who  won  the  elections  the  Association 
couldn't  lose. 

"At  least  five  weeks  before  the  election 
meeting,  the  nominating  committee  selects 
two  candidates  for  each  of  four  offices — 
president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer.  Each  candidate  immediately  lines 
up  a  campaign  manager,  and  they  go  to 
work  on  campaign  plans,  which  include 
'unusual'  posters  (Marilyn  Monroe  in  a 
bikini  is  a  favorite),  novel  give-aways, 
favors,  and  a  lo-minute  original  skit. 
Joining  the  eight  candidates  is  NOPEC 
(Northern  Ohio  Personnel  and  Executive 
Conference),  running  unopposed  for  unan- 
imous support  at  its  annual  renewal  the 
following  January. 

"The  program  committee  arranges  for 
and  conducts  the  session,  establishing  a 
theme  for  the  skits,  allocating  poster  space, 
and  laying  down  whatever  ground  rules 
are  deemed  necessary.  Festivities  start  at 
5  :3o  p.m.  with  a  social  hour,  during  which 
the  campaigners  deluge  the  arriving  mem- 
bers with  favors,  give-aways  and  beverages 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  curry  favor  for  their 
candidates.  A  clam  bake  is  served  at  6:30, 
and  the  skits  start  immediately  afterward. 
Skits  are  patterned  after  TV  programs,  night 
club  acts,  burlesque,  minstrels  and  just 
plain  gags.  Their  only  common  de- 
nominators are  originality  and  comedy, 
and  NOPEC  awards  prizes  for  the  best  skits. 

"While  the  ballots  are  being  counted. 


the  NOPEC  skit  goes  on,  and  the  new 
officers  are  announced  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted. Members  leave  the  session  well 
loaded,  and  their  loads  include  the  posters 
and  some  of  the  props  as  well  as  their  legiti- 
mate loot.  Despite  the  outcome  of  the 
elections,  everyone  goes  home  happy,  and 
even  the  principals  live  down  their  per- 
formances within  three  or  four  months. 

"While  the  outlandish  mien  of  the  elec- 
tion meeting  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
serious  purposes  of  the  Association,  it  draws 
the  largest  attendance  of  the  annual  pro- 
gram calendar  and,  in  addition  to  being 
a  big  night  out,  it  eliminates  the  emotional 
strains  which  sometimes  make  a  serious 
election  embarrassing.  We  like  our  bur- 
lesqued elections,  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
leaders  they  have  produced."  Our  thanks  to 
T.  L.  Day  of  the  Cleveland  Personnel  As- 
sociation Board  of  Directors,  for  this 
illuminating  report. 


The  Human  Relations  Club  of 
Florida  heard  Clyde  M.  Mills  discuss  the 
new  Florida  mediation  and  conciliation 
service  at  the  March  meeting.  Mr.  Mills 
was  appointed  director  of  the  service  by 
Governor  Collins  in  June,  1957-  This  well- 
organized  association  has  a  well-thought- 
out  plan  of  program  planning.  In  September 
of  each  year  the  president  appoints  an 
annual  program  planning  committee  re- 
sponsible for  surveying  membership  in- 
terest, planning  an  annual  calendar  year 
program  schedule,  and  appointing  monthly 
program  committees. 

The  monthly  committee  selects  the 
type  of  program,  the  speaker,  arranges  for 
the  meeting  place,  collects  the  meal  charges, 
and  makes  whatever  payments  are  neces- 
sary. The  system  should  insure  programs 
of  real   interest   to   the   group,    and   also 
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guarantee  an  active,  participating  member- 
ship because  every  member  serves  once 
during  the  year  on  one  of  the  monthly  pro- 
gram committees.  Should  help  with  at- 
tendance, too.  Some  of  the  topics  for  the 
coming  year,  as  determined  by  survey,  are: 
responsibilities  of  a  personnel  manager; 
supervisory  and  employee  development; 
civil  defense  in  industry;  orientation  and 
training  of  new  employees;  conference 
leadership;  employee  motivation — attitude 
vs.  aptitude.  A  chart  showing  the  dates, 
programs  and  committees  has  been  mailed 
to  the  membership. 


The  Northern  California  Chapter 
OF  THE  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  enjoyed  an  enlightening  quiz 
session  at  a  recent  meeting.  Fifty  questions 
were  submitted,  from  which  twelve  were 
selected  to  be  answered  by  the  members 
attending  the  meeting.  Some  future  meet- 
ings will  be  concerned  with  answers  to  the 
rest  of  the  fifty  questions  as  a  result  of  the 
intense  interest  shown  in  the  program,  ac- 
cording to  President  Jack  Sindall.  It  was 
suggested  that  special  sessions  be  schedued 
to  accommodate  the  members'  desire  for 
enlargement  of  this  type  of  question-answer 
program. 

To  start  the  program,  the  chairman  re- 
quested questions  each  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
Three  rules  were  established — i)  no  answer 
should  exceed  three  minutes;  i)  the  speaker 
should  state  his  company  affiliation  (but 
not  his  name  or  position);  and  3)  several 
answers  were  to  be  available,  if  possible, 
for  each  question.  "Where  can  I  get  a  job 
making  $15,000  a  year?"  This  first  question 
was  typical.  No  one  present  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  his  own  job  but  several  sugges- 
tions were  made  including  reference  to 
Management  Notes  of  Lawrence  Appley 
(AMA);  try  to  land  a  job  in  management 
development  in  one  of  the  larger  corpora- 
tions; and  remember  there  must  be  a  modest 
starting  point,  with  $15,000  a  goal  for  the 
future. 


Following  are  some  of  the  other  ques- 
tions :  Who  is  a  good  "outside"  authority  to 
present  a  course  on  conference  leadership 
to  industrial  middle  management?  Is  anyone 
familiar  with  the  World  Book  Co.  test  on 
listening?  Is  it  any  good?  (Answer:  refer  to 
Burro's  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  of 
Tests).  What  can  be  done  to  change  the 
attitude  that  "we  don't  have  time  to 
train;  we  have  to  spend  all  of  our  time  on 
productivity?"  (Answers — determine  that 
it  will  be  helpful  in  production;  fit  the 
problem  into  a  cost  reduction  program; 
there  may  be  need  for  a  Supervisory  De- 
velopment Program;  there  may  be  need  for 
a  training  committee  in  the  organization). 

What  do  we  mean  by  "group  dy- 
namics?" Who  should  do  the  training,  line 
or  staff?  Information  is  desired  on  tuition 
refund  plans  and  policies;  what  firms  are 
presently  involved  in  such  programs?  How 
can  we  avoid  "crash"  training  programs 
which  ignore  important  long-range  needs? 
Suggestions  and  recommendations  wanted 
from  organizations  that  have  had  to  face 
training  problems  presented  by  transition 
to  electronic  data  processing.  How  do  you 
select  good  training  personnel?  (This  was 
probably  the  most  soul-searching  question, 
as  it  produced  more  questions  than 
answers.) 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  value 
of  this  Chapter  for  its  members?  Answers — 
exchange  a  training  idea  with  each  member 
during  the  year.  Follow  through  in  later 
meetings  with  more  information  of  this 
sort.  Make  a  salary  study.  Expand  study 
groups  for  members  and  call  in  outside 
experts  to  develop  other  phases  of  the 
subject  matter. 

I  wish  there  were  room  to  give  more  of 
the  interesting  answers  to  the  questions, 
but  some  other  associations  may  wish  to 
try  this  type  of  program — and  it  would  be 
cheating  to  give  too  many  of  the  answers 
in  advance.  Sounds  like  a  valuable  session. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
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MENT  Association  discussed  what's  new  in 
college  recruiting  under  the  guidance  of 
experts  from  its  own  membership.  Edward 
J.  Palkot,  vice  president  of  the  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company,  moderated  the 
discussion  which  embraced  the  college 
student  personnel  picture  from  the  guidance, 
placement,  and  company  recruitment  view- 
points. 

Charles  L.  Patterson,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Transit  Authority,  spoke 
on  "Mass  Transportation  in  New  York 
City;  Current  Appraisal  and  Look  Ahead," 
at  one  of  the  meetings  this  spring.  "Money 
Incentives  and  Motivation"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  one-day  NYPMA  Conference, 
conducted  by  the  NYMPA  Study  Group 
Committee  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations,  Cornell  University.  The  con- 
ference offered  a  three-way  review  of  the 
function  of  money  as  a  factor  in  employee 
motivation,  from  the  points  of  view  of  a 


researcher  in  industrial  relations,  an  in- 
dustrialist who  heads  a  profit-sharing  com- 
pany, and  a  union  leader. 


The  College  and  University  Per- 
sonnel Association's  midwest  regional 
conference  brought  a  fine  two-day  program 
to  about  60  participants.  Included  on  the 
program  were  discussions  of  the  creativity 
of  scientists  in  industry,  a  union  leader 
looks  at  universities,  the  developing  role 
of  role-playing,  and  unions  and  your  per- 
sonnel policies.  The  Institute  on  College 
and  University  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  will  be  held  again 
this  summer  July  7-1 1,  according  to  the 
CJJPA  Newsletter.  The  Institute  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  at  the  University.  Last 
July  the  enrollment,  which  was  limited  to 
sixty,  included  z}  presidents  or  persons  from 
the  president's  office,  i6  deans,  and  11  other 
persons.  They  attended  from  1.1  states. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Position  of  Labor  in  the  Ameri- 
can Economy  has  changed  rapidly  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  and  economic  analysis 
has  not  kept  up  with  it.  During  that  period 
organized  labor  has  grown  from  around 
three  million  to  well  over  seventeen  million, 
or  to  roughly  one-third  of  the  non-agricul- 
tural working  force.  Unions  today  in  the 
United  States  unquestionably  dominate  the 
mass  production  industries,  mining,  con- 
struction, public  utilities,  communications, 
and  rail  and  truck  transportation,  accord- 
ing to  Edward  H.  Chamberlin,  author  of  a 
new  pamphlet.  The  Economic  Analysis  of 
Labor  Union  Power.  The  48-page  booklet  is 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  loii  14th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.  C.  Single  copies  are  one  dollar. 

Topics  discussed  in  the  publication  in- 
clude: the  intellectual  heritage;  labor 
interest  vs.  public  interest;  the  the- 
oretical framework — monopolistic  competi- 


tion; heterogeneity  in  the  labor  market; 
monopoly  elements  and  collective  bargain- 
ing; freedom  to  organize  and  not  to 
organize;  the  union  shop  and  other  intra- 
firm  problems;  wage  maximization  vs. 
upward  pressure;  wage-push  inflation;  col- 
lective bargaining  beyond  the  firm;  labor 
market  and  product  market;  the  law  of 
cost  and  profits;  collective  bargaining  vs. 
accretions  of  power;  accretions  augment 
bargaining  power  indirectly;  racketeering, 
institutional  changes. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  an  intricate 
and  often  perplexing  piece  of  legislation, 
yet  all  members  of  management  should 
know  the  rights  guaranteed  to  employees, 
unions,  and  employers  and  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  placed  upon  unions  and 
management  under  the  Act.  A  clear,  simple, 
and  very  helpful  guide  through  the  maze  of 
provisions  has  been  published  by  the  In- 
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dustrial  Relations  Section  of  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena.  It  is 
called  The  Tajt-Hartley  Act,  A  Supervisor  s 
Guide  and  was  written  by  Waldo  E.  Fisher, 
professor  of  industrial  relations,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  ii-page 
pamphlet  is  written  in  outline  in  many 
sections,  and  is  easy  to  follow  and  refer  to. 
Fisher  describes  in  general  terms  the 
events  leading  to  passage  of  the  Act,  and 
the  Act  itself,  and  procedes  to  a  definition 
of  terms.  He  then  lists  the  rights  granted  by 
the  Act;  duties  and  responsibilities;  what 
happens  in  national  emergency  strikes;  and 
concludes  with  a  description  of  the  status 
of  supervisors  under  the  Act.  In  a  final  brief 
section  he  states  the  need  for  posi'"ive 
thinking.  Legislation  alone,  he  says,  will 
not  bring  about  effective  employee-em- 
ployer relations.  If  such  a  relationship  is  to 
be  maintained,  supervisors  and  executives 
must  go  beyond  the  minimum  requirements 
established  in  laws  and  ordinances.  Atti- 
tudes are  important. 


Union  Activities  and  Labor-Manage- 
ment Developments  cut  across  our  econ- 
omy, affecting  Americans  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Because  the  public's  concern  with 
union-management  developments  is  mount- 
ing daily,  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers'  62Jid  Congress  of  American 
Industry  gave  this  subject  special  attention. 
The  proceedings  have  now  been  published 
under  the  title  Spotlight  on  Union  Activities — 
Their  Impact  on  Individuals,  The  Economy  and 
the  Public.  Price  of  the  pamphlet  is  50^^,  and 
it  may  be  ordered  from  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Division,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  2.  East  48th  St.,  New  York, 
17,  N.  Y. 

The  papers  include,  "Can  Labor  Clean 
its  Own  House?"  by  Sylvester  Petro,  pro- 
fessor of  law,  New  York  University;  "The 
Right  to  Work,"  by  the  Rev.  John  E. 
Coogan,  S.J.,  chairman,  department  of 
sociology.  University  of  Detroit;   "Is  the 


Public  Protected  by  Present  Labor  Laws?" 
by  the  Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis,  U.  S.  Senator, 
Nebraska;  "The  Growing  Shadow  of  Labor 
in  Public  Affairs,"  by  Cola  G.  Parker, 
chairman  of  the  board.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  director, 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation;  and  "The 
Washington  Scene,"  by  Stephen  F.  Dunn, 
vice  president.  Government  Relations  Divi- 
sion, National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. There  is  also  a  symposium  on 
individual  rights  or  organized  wrongs. 


The  Major  Characteristic  of  Recent 
Labor-Management  Relations  in  the  West 
Coast  maritime  industry  appears  to  have 
been  their  sensitivity  to  frictions  among 
the  unions,  according  to  Betty  V.  H. 
Schneider,  author  of  a  new  publication 
Industrial  Relations  in  the  West  Coast  Mari- 
time Industry.  Publisher  is  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  Miss  Schneider  joined  the 
research  staff  of  the  Institute  several  years 
ago  after  receiving  her  doctor's  degree  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics.  Single 
issues  may  be  ordered  from  the  Institute, 
loi  California  Hall,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley  4.  The  author  discusses 
the  industry  and  the  parties,  the  growth  of 
unionism,  industrial  relations  1898-1933, 
development  of  the  present  bargaining 
pattern,   and   inter-union  conflict. 

Miss  Schneider  concludes  that  conflicts 
arising  directly  from  differences  between 
employers  and  unions  have  been  of  decreas- 
ing importance  since  the  immediate  postwar 
period.  If  the  present  state  of  affairs  lasts 
it  is  likely  that  the  development  of  stable, 
more  constructive  labor-management  rela- 
tions will  come  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility for  the  first  time  in  over  2.0  years. 


A  New  Booklet  Written  to  Explain 
A  Widely-Used  Work  Measurement  Tool 
to  industrial  workers  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Debrodt  Publications  of  Ann 
Arbor,    Michigan.    The    i2.-page    booklet, 
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What  Do  You  Want  From  Your  J  obi  describes 
Methods  Time  Measurement,  what  it  is, 
how  it  works,  and  how  it  benefits  workers. 
It  uses  line  drawings  and  easy-to-under- 
stand  language  to  present  the  facts  necessary 
to  a  basic  understanding  of  MTM.  Prices 
run  from  50  cents  each  on  quantities  under 
100,  to  Z5  cents  each  on  quantities  over 
1000,  according  to  Debrodt  Publications, 
whose  address  is  51Z  West  Hoover  St., 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


When  Today's  Industrial  Employee 
Opens  his  Next  Pay  Envelope,  he's  liable 
to  have  his  eyes  pop  wide  open  when  out 
drops  a  slip.  Not  the  "pink"  slip  we've 
all  heard  about,  but  a  new  kind  of  slip — in 
any  color  but  pink — that  portrays  in  two 
panels  a  dramatic  comparison  between 
working  conditions  as  they  used  to  be, 
with  conditions  as  they  are  today  in  modern 
industry.  These  little  slips  have  a  powerful 
impact  and   the  copy  under  each   of  the 


panels  is  easy  to  read.  The  left  panel  fea- 
tures the  heading  "There  was  Time 
When  ..."  and  a  cartoon  shows  what 
conditions  were  like  not  too  many  years 
ago.  The  right  panel  is  headed  "But 
Today  ..."  and  shows  the  modern  coun- 
terpart to  the  same  scene. 

One  of  the  slips  points  out  the  benefits 
of  hospitalization  and  disability  insurance. 
Another  deals  with  safer  working  condi- 
tions. A  third  shows  how  increased  pro- 
ductivity has  resulted  in  shorter  hours, 
higher  pay  and  more  leisure  time.  Subse- 
quent messages  in  the  new  series  will  cover 
such  subjects  as  retirement  benefits,  living 
standards,  public  relations,  opportunities 
for  advancement,  and  automation.  Like 
many  other  products,  this  new  aid  to  man- 
agement is  a  result  of  demand.  Creator  of 
this  new  series  of  rapid-impact  pay  en- 
velope messages  is  Employee  Relations, 
Inc.,  13  East  53rd  Street,  New  York  ii. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Faced  With  Growing  Economic  Pres- 
sures AND  Labor  Tensions,  top-flight  in- 
dustrialists from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  represented  the 
Middle-Atlantic  region  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  at  the  30th 
Institute  on  Industrial  Relations,  held 
March  10-14  ^^  Hollywood,  Florida.  The 
group  met  with  other  policy-making  execu- 
tives from  other  parts  of  the  nation  at  the 
Institute,  sponsored  by  the  NAM,  to 
exchange  ideas  and  work  out  solutions  to 
keep  pace  with  radically  changing  bargain- 
ing demands  and  other  problems  in  labor- 
management. 

Following  the  keynote  address  by 
NAM  president  Milton  C.  Lightner,  chair- 
man. Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  on 
"The  Changing  Face  of  Labor-Management 
Relations,"  delegates  met  daily  in  small 
round-table  groups  with  nationally  known 
industrial  relations  experts  as  discussion 
leaders.  Against  a  background  of  spiraling 


labor  costs  and  sharpened  competition,  they 
exchanged  ideas  on  how  to  deal  effectively 
with  union  pressures,  how  to  put  the 
brakes  on  labor  costs,  analyze  developments 
in  employee  benefits  and  pension  programs, 
improve  managerial  performance,  increase 
efficiency  through  free-flowing  communica- 
tions, and  provide  greater  job  satisfaction 
for  all  levels  of  employment. 

Conference  leaders  included  Ray  E. 
Wright,  vice  president,  employee  relations, 
Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc.;  H.  S.  Olsen,  di- 
rector, personnel  and  industrial  relations, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Com- 
pany; C.  H.  Parcells,  assistant  director  of 
industrial  relations,  U.  S.  Rubber  Company; 
Arthur  K.  Brintnall,  manager,  training  and 
personnel  research,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany; Schuler  D.  Hoslett,  vice  president, 
R.  H.  Donnelly  Company;  and  Robert  W. 
Bird,  assistant  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. The  Oliver  Corporation. 
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A  Practical  Program  in  Foreman 
Training  was  offered  April  i8th  by  the 
College  of  Business  and  Public  Service, 
continuing  education  service,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
The  program,  titled  "Fundamentals  of 
Industrial  Supervision,"  consisted  of  two 
five-day  weeks  of  intensive  study  with  an 
intervening  week  during  which  the  partici- 
pants returned  to  their  respective  com- 
panies. The  program  was  open  to  persons 
who  are  soon  to  be  supervisors,  to  relatively 
new  supervisors,  and  to  those  who  have 
had  experience,  but  who  have  had  little  or 
no  foremanship  training. 


The  Management  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Extension  Divi- 
sion presented  "Human  Relations  at 
Work,"  a  fifth  annual  one-day  conference, 
April  11,  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Dr. 
Donald  L.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  director 
of  the  institute,  led  a  special  group  partici- 
pation session.  Dr.  Charles  Irvin,  of  General 
Motors,  Mr.  Verne  Martin,  consultant  and 
former  executive  of  Maytag  Company,  and 
Dr.  Earl  Planty,  professor  of  management 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  were  the 
speakers.  Prizes,  surprises  and  top  enter- 
tainment were  also  featured  at  this  lively 
conference,  attended  by  some  five  hundred 
foremen,  supervisors  and  their  "bosses." 


The  Proceedings  of  the  19TH  Con- 
ference OF  the  Texas  Personnel  and 
Management  Association,  held  October 
14-15  at  Austin,  have  been  published  by 
the  Association.  Included  are  an  address 
by  Charles  M.  Brooks,  director  of  industrial 
relations.  The  Texas  Company,  New  York, 
on  "Labor  Relations — Problems  and  Pros- 
pects;" "Motivating  People  Through  the 
Use  of  Non-Financial  Incentives,"  an  ad- 
dress by  Leon  C.  Megginson,  associate 
professor  of  business  administration, 
Louisiana  State  University;  "The  Keystone 
of  Management,"  by  John  J.  McCarthy, 
consultant,    marketing   personnel    training 


and  practices,  General  Electric  Company, 
New  York;  "The  Economic  Outlook,"  by 
Watrous  H.  Irons,  president,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Dallas,  and  "Creating  an 
Environment  for  Effective  Management," 
by  C.  H.  Hageman,  vice  president,  in- 
dustrial relations.  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  as  well  as  several  panel 
discussions. 


The  Management-Union  Contract  : 
Preparation  for  Bargaining,  Con- 
ducting THE  Negotiations,  was  the  subject 
of  a  one-day  workshop  seminar,  April,  in 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  The  workshop  was 
presented  by  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Center,  of  Michigan  State  University, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Automotive  Parts 
Manufacturers  Association,  Detroit  Per- 
sonnel Management  Association,  Industrial 
Relations  Association  of  Detroit,  Monroe 
Personnel  Directors  Club,  Northeast  Per- 
sonnel Group,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management,  personnel 
section.  Members  of  the  workshop  studied 
basic  principles  and  problems  of  collective 
bargaining;  steps  in  getting  ready  for  bar- 
gaining the  contract;  preparing  the  com- 
pany proposal;  conducting  the  negotiations; 
ratification,  publication,  and  distribution 
of  the  contract.  The  workshop  chairman 
was  Charles  A.  Rogers,  staff  administrator 
of  labor  and  industrial  relations  center,  and 
associate  professor  of  general  business, 
Michigan   State  University 


A  "Shirtsleeve"  Workshop,  designed 
primarily  as  a  working  aid  for  personnel 
executives  in  medium-sized  and  smaller 
firms  as  well  as  for  front-line  staff  members 
of  larger  firms,  was  held  March  10  in  New 
York,  by  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association  of  New  York.  There  were  no 
academic  lectures,  but  emphasis  was  placed 
on  fact  situations  and  practical  solutions  to 
individual  problems.  Joseph  Pagano,  con- 
sultant, was  the  moderator.  Discussion 
leaders  were  Gerald  Lund,  director  of  train- 
ing, Otis  Elevator  Company;  L.  B.  Backer, 
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assistant  director  of  personnel,   American 
Machine  and  Foundry  Company;  and  Roy 


A.  Young,  supervisor  of  training,  American 
Machine  and  Foundry  Company. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Better  Business  Relations  Through 
Employee  Publications  is  the  title  of  a  new 
publication  put  out  by  the  Business  Rela- 
tions Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  have  already  mentioned  this  book- 
let, which  would  certainly  be  a  useful  tool 
for  any  industrial  editor,  and  now  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  it  again  because  of  a  point 
it  raises  which  it  seems  to  me  is  too  seldom 
considered. 

Under  the  heading,  Why  have  an  em- 
ployee publication?  the  booklet  lists,  "ex- 
plains and  interprets  the  American 
competitive  enterprise  system."  Then  it 
goes  on  to  say  that  "on  the  contrary,  an 
informal  comparison  study  of  both  union 
and  company  publications,  made  by  Fred 
G.  Foy,  president  of  Koppers  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  shows  that  many  companies 
virtually  deny  their  employees  the  right 
to  "the  other  side'  of  controversial  economic 
issues.  Over  a  four-month  period,  Mr.  Foy 
checked  the  content  of  seven  leading  union 
publications  to  see  what  kind  of  coverage 
was  given  such  subjects  as  price-wage 
spiral,  right-to-work  laws,  corporate 
profits,  proposed  revision  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  extension  of  the  minimum 
wage.  During  that  period  103  articles  on 
the  five  subjects  were  printed." 

Then  Mr.  Foy  wrote  50  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  country  to  ask  what  their 
employee  publications  had  printed  on  the 
same  subjects.  Only  37  responded  and  of  the 
37  just  3  had  carried  any  material  on  the 
five  subjects.  "I'm  just  baffled,"  Mr.  Foy 
said.  "A  management  publication  reaches 
exactly  the  same  people  as  the  union  pub- 
lication. And  reliable  opinion  surveys  show 
union  members  are  thinking  for  themselves. 
I  don't  understand  why  we  of  management 


don't  see  that  our  publications  give  em- 
ployees the  other  side  of  the  story." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  industrial 
editors  would  do  well  to  read  labor  publica- 
tions regularly  and  carefully.  Among  those 
which  come  across  this  editor's  desk  are 
the  Federatiottist;  The  Workers  Education 
Newsletter,  issued  by  Workers  Education 
Department,  General  Extension  Division 
and  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University 
of  Minnesota,  (which  puts  it  in  a  slightly 
diiTerent  class);  The  ILO  News,  published 
by  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  and  the  AFL-CIO 
News. 

Labor's  point  of  view  is  expressed  in 
an  eight-page  leaflet  reprinted  from  the 
lUD  Digest,  by  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America.  The  author,  Solomon  Barkin, 
is  director  of  research  for  the  union  and  his 
subject  is  "Bankruptcy  of  Personnel 
Policy."  In  case  you  didn't  know,  "manage- 
ments of  large  American  companies  have 
tried  assiduously  to  devise  personnel  pro- 
grams with  which  to  wean  workers  to  their 
side."  And  "the  protagonists  of  'human 
relations'  personnel  programs  blundered 
most  seriously  in  assuming  that  skillful 
communication  and  promotional  activities 
would  hypnotize  workers  into  accepting 
employers'  positions."  According  to 
Barkin,  especially  in  unorganized  plants, 
the  human  relations  program  remains  a 
mainstay  for  frightening  employees  from 
union  organization  and  for  coercing  them 
into  acquiescence.  Employers  also  have 
utilized  the  program  to  harden  the  resist- 
ance of  professional  and  white-collar  groups 
to  trade  union  action. 

Barkin  concludes  that,  both  in  defense 
of  its  rights  and  to  combat  the  unjustified 
effort  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  infla- 
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tion  upon  labor,  the  trade  union  movement 
must  evolve  a  more  positive  position  for 
itself  in  our  industrial  structure.  Only  in 
this  way  can  it  help  management  better 
discharge  its  responsibilities  as  stewards  of 
our  industrial  system.  In  the  last  analysis, 
each  enterprise  is  a  vehicle  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  large  national  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  full  employment,  stable 
progress,  and  greater  national  and  inter- 
national security.  Personnel  philosophy 
must  be  made  consistent  with  these  ob- 
jectives. With  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
"hiunan  relations"  philosophy,  manage- 
ment now  is  bereft  of  a  formal  system  of 
belief.  It  needs  help  in  evolving  one  in 
harmony  with  the  broader  objectives  of 
our  society. 

So  now  you  know. 


The  State-Planters  Bank  of  Com- 
merce AND  Trusts,  Richmond,  Virginia 
publishes  a  good-looking  monthly  maga- 
zine called  No  Protest.  The  editor  is  Jean 
Guthrie,  and  she  has  recently  polled  her 
readers  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  inclosed 
with  the  magazine,  asking  them  such 
questions  as:  How  much  of  the  magazine 
do  vou  read?  Do  other  members  of  vour 
family  read  it?  Do  you  feel  you  are  learning 
about  our  company  from  the  magazine? 
Is  coverage  of  branch  news  sufficient?  Is 
there  enough  variety  in  each  issue?  Do  you 
know  your  reporter?  Readers  were  also 
asked  to  rate  by  title  the  material  in  the 
last  issue  as  either  good,  fair,  poor,  informa- 
tive or  unnecessary.  Another  request  was 
to  number  in  order  of  interest  department 
articles,  articles  on  people,  branch  articles, 
State-Planters  Club  activities,  essays  on 
general  subjects,  news,  advertising  and 
promotions,  annual  report  to  employees, 
travel.  Finallv  there  was  a  check  list  of 
specific  titles  to  ask  if  readers  would  like 
them  published.  Miss  Guthrie  even  had 
the  courage  to  ask  if  readers  thought  the 
magazine  had  improved  in  the  past  year. 


what  they  thought  the  purpose  of  the 
magazine  was,  and  if  they  had  other 
comments. 

Miss  Guthrie  has  another  excellent 
idea.  She  wrote  us,  "I  am  also  sending  along 
the  offspring  of  No  Protest,  "Around  the 
Bank  in  Seven  Days,"  born  just  two  weeks 
ago.  So  far  all  comments  (and  there  are 
many)  have  been  most  favorable.  We're 
beginning  to  think  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  in  the  field  of  staff  com- 
munication! Actually,  it  has  proved  to  be 
a  most  satisfactory  answer  to  a  problem 
facing  most  company  editors — getting  the 
news  out  while  it  is  news,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  employees'  feeling  of  being  in  the 
know."  The  new  publication  consists  of 
two  legal  size  sheets,  mineographed  on 
both  sides,  and  stapled  together,  listing  the 
latest  news  items — births,  engagements, 
illnesses,  parties,  and  so  on.  These  two  pub- 
lications make  a  fine  team,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  Miss  Guthrie  hasn't  missed  a  trick. 


SduiUu^  the, 

By  Rowena  Ferguson 

Editor,  The  Methodist  Publishing  House 

House  organs,  journals  of  organizations,  and  scholarly 
publications  are  examples  of  the  small  or  nonconsumer 
magazine,  and  the  characteristics  common  to  them  all 
are  that  each  is  issued  for  a  specialized  purpose  and  di- 
rected toward  a  particular  audience.  Miss  Ferguson 
describes  how  the  editor  of  a  small  magazine  can  serve 
the  interests  of  his  readers  through  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject matter,  style  of  writing,  design,  and  special  fea- 
tures. This  book  of  seasoned  advice  by  an  experienced 
editor  will  be  useful  to  all  those  concerned  with  small 
magazines,  from  the  student  of  journalism  to  the  busi- 
nessman whose  firm  issues  a  house  organ  for  em- 
ployees. $4.50 

^  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
2960  Broadway  •  New  York  27,  N.Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Personnel  Director:  Established  New  England  manu- 
facturing firm  with  500  employees  seeks  young  man  with  fol- 
lowing qualifications:  College  degree  preferably  in  industrial 
relations.  At  least  3  years  experience  in  all  personnel  func- 
tions. Must  be  able  to  express  himself  well  orally  and  in 
writing  and  must  not  be  afraid  of  administrative  respon- 
sibilities. Present  director  being  promoted.  Base  salary  around 
$7,500  plus  liberal  profit  sharing  arrangement.  Replies  confi- 
dential as  we  are  an  employment  agency.  Our  fee  will  be  paid 
by  the  Company.  Reply  Box  567. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Large  western  New  York  commercial 
bank  has  opportunity  which  requires  experience  in  training 
techniques,  as  well  as  personnel,  including  salary  adminis- 
tration, testing,  interviewing,  counseling.  Salary  range  to 
$8,000.  Prefer  age  under  40.  Reply  Box  568. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  Age  17,  Vet.  Married. 
B.A.,  M.B.A.  (Personncl-Ind.  Relations).  One  year's  solid 
experience  with  a  medium  size  (650  employees)  electronics 
manufacturer  as  Assistant  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Man- 
ager. Duties  included  interviewing  and  selecting  machine 
shop  help  through  engineers.  Administered  two  pension 
plans,  wage  and  salary  administration.  Secretary  to  Sugges- 
tion Committee,  Safety  Director.  "Secret"  clearance.  Seeking 
a  definite  growth  position.  Reply  Box  561. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Ambitious,  capable,  administrator 
seeks  challenging  opportunity.  Over  3  years  intensive  indus- 
trial experience  in  Union  Relations,  Wage  and  Salary,  Per- 
sonnel Practices,  and  Manufacturing.  Age  18.  Married.  B.S. 
and  M.B.A.  degrees.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  563. 


Pehsonnel  Manager  (or  Assistant  for  Corporate  Staff): 
College  graduate,  40  yrs.  Tactful,  industrious,  aggressive,  9 
years  personnel  experience,  metal  working  industry,  last  two 
years  as  Personnel  Manager.  Employment,  testing,  wage, 
salary  administration  (NMTA),  supervisory  training,  cafe- 
teria, medical  departments,  policies,  publication,  communi- 
cations program.  Desire  growth  opportunity  with  progres- 
sive firm.  $8,ooo-$9,ooo  annually.  Reply  Box  565. 


Personnel  Industrial  Relations  Position:  Young  man  17, 
University  Graduate,  U.S.  Army  Veteran,  linguist,  fluently 
English,  French,  German  and  Russian.  Several  years  experi- 
ence as  Administrative  Assistant  to  Industrial  Relations 
Manager  with  large  firm.  First  class  references.  Would  like 
opportunity  in  that  field  preferably  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton D.C.  area.  Available  for  interview  upon  request.  Reply 
Box  566. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Age  16,  M.B.A.  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  Industrial  Relations.  Location  open.  Resume  sent 
on  request.  Reply  Box  569. 


Assistant  or  Personnel  Manager:  Seeking  new  opportu- 
nity. B.S.  in  industrial  relations.  ^]^  years  experience  includ- 
ing employmenr,  college  recruiting,  salary  administration,  job 
evaluation,  labor  relations,  training,  policies,  benefits, 
security  and  real  estate.  Age  30,  married,  one  child.  Will  relo- 
cate. Available  immediately.  Have  a  great  deal  to  offer  a 
progressive  company.  Reply  Box  570. 


Industrial  Training  Man:  Desires  industrial  training  posi- 
tion offering  growth  possibilities.  Two  years  diversified 
industrial  training  experience.  Includes  materials  develop- 
ment and  research  work;  supervisory,  management  and  other 
training  programs.  Five  earlier  years  of  varied  industrial  ex- 
perience. B.S.  in  industrial  education.  Married.  Age  17. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Salary  required,  approximately  $7,000. 
Reply  Box  571. 


Seeking  Personnel-Employee  Relations  Work:  M.A.  in 
Industrial  Psychology.  Age  zS.  Veteran.  Married,  no  chil- 
dren. Will  relocate.  Available  now.  Reply  R.  H.  Frandscn, 
63  McKinley  Ave.,  Racine,  Wise. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  239,  Swartbmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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3  vmWj/OM...  Mf  ill  mifhfi 


"  ImMi: 


I.  He  knows  how  to  delegate  work 
and  has  confidence  in  his  people 
to  get  it  done  without  constant 
supervision. 

X.  He  respects  me  as  a  person. 

3.  He  inspires  a  "togetherness"  of 
his  people. 

4.  He  encourages  people  in  his  de- 
partment to  progress  in  the 
Company. 

5.  He  mentions  a  job  I  have  done 
well. 

6.  He  always  has  time  to  listen 
to  anyone  who  needs  an  audi- 
ence. 

7.  He  is  always  willing  to  share 
knowledge  of  company  policies 
and  plans. 

8.  He  talks  to  me  at  regular  in- 
tervals about  my  paycheck. 

3.  He  has  a  good  sense  of  humor. 


10.  He  respects  my  personal  life. 

11.  He's  a  man  to  respect  with  high! 
regard. 

IX.  He  is  considerate  of  my  luncl 
hour  and  quitting  time. 

13.  He  lets  me  correct  my  ownl 
mistakes. 

14.  He  keeps  me  informed  as  to] 
his  whereabouts. 

15.  He  uses  business  dignity  —  by] 
using  the  buzzer,  correcting  mej 
quietly,  etc. 

16.  He  respects  my  desk  as  my  per- 
sonal property. 

17.  He  thoroughly  familiarizes  his' 
people  with  what  he  expects 
of  them. 

18.  He  isn't  petty  in  conversation,] 
criticisms,  personal  dealings. 


Thanks  to  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  to  editor  James  Keith  of  The  3M  megaphone,  for 
permission  to  quote  this  statement  which  appeared  in  the  company  em- 
ployee magazine.  The  feature  was  picked  up  from  NAM's  "Service  for 
Company  Publications."  For  the  parallel  statement  "I  like  the  people 
who  work  for  me,  says  the  Boss,"  which  appeared  in  the  same  issue  of 
3M  MEGAPHONE,  tum  to  page  lOI. 
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SEPTEMBER 

17-18-19     New  York,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  zi,  N.  Y. 

xi-14     New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler  Hotel 

American  Management  Association.  Fall  Personnel  Conference,  AMA, 
E.  Garrett  Bewkes,  Jr.  Ass't.  Div.  Mgr.,  15 15  Broadway,  Times 
Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

X4-15-2.6     Lafayette,  Indiana,  Purdue  University 

Purdue  University.  i6th  Annual  Conference  on  Training  in  Business, 
Industry  &  Government.  Harry  S.  Belman,  Chairman,  Industrial 
Education  Curriculum,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

i8-Oct.  -L    Chicago,  111.  Morrison  Hotel 

Public  Personnel  Association.  International  Conference.  PPA,  15 13  E. 
60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
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16-17     New  York,  N.  Y.  Commodore  Hotel 

Council  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans.  Annual  Conference.  H.  A.  Myers, 
%  The  Goodyear  Relief  Assn.  Inc.,  Akron  16,  Ohio 

16-17     Duluth,  Minn.  University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota.  Northern  Minnesota  Conference  on  Industrial 
Relations.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Mahoney,  Research  Associate,  Industrial 
Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

1.1-2.1.     Berkeley,  Calif.  Claremont  Hotel 

California  Personnel  Management  Assn.  40th  Pacific  Coast  Management 
Conference.  CPMA,  5th  Floor,  Farm  Credit  Bldg.,  iiSoMilvia  St., 
Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

16-30     Palm  Springs,  Calif.  El  Mirador  Hotel 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association.  i6th  Annual  Management 
Conference.  M&M  Assn.,  ind  Floor,  715  South  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles  14,  Calif. 
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Sdito%  ta  ^eaden^:- 


Thirty  Years  Ago  in  Genk^'a,  Switz- 
ERLANT5,  I  Stated  a  theon-  about  personnel 
administration.  The  statement  was  made  to 
the  Deput}'  Director  of  the  International 
Labour  Office.  The  theory  -was  based  upon 
experiences  in  many  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, in  many  different  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  early  1930's  this  theory  was  con- 
firmed in  different  industries  in  seven  differ- 
ent countries  of  western  Europe  and  in  the 
Territor)-  of  the  Saar.  It  was  in  the  Saar 
that  60,000  unionized  German  coal  miners 
were  being  "bossed"  by  one  hundred 
Frenchmen — and  they  liked  it. 

The  theory  is  in  two  parts.  The  first 
part  is  less  important  than  the  second.  It 
says  that  in  each  countn,-,  regardless  of  size, 
examples  of  good  personnel  administration 
are  sure  to  exist.  The  second  part  of  the 
theor\'  says  that,  regardless  of  cultural 
status  and  ethnic  background,  people  will 
respond  favorably  at  the  places  where  they 
work,  to  treatment  inherent  in  certain  prin- 
ciples of  personnel  administration. 

In  other  words,  there  are  some  princi- 
ples of  administration  that  have  practically 
universal  application  in  helping  to  improve 
morale,  motivation  and  productivity.  Fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  theor}'  was  made 
in  February,  1950,  by  observations  in  the 
Territory-  of  Hawaii.  The  workers  there  are 
predominantly  Polynesian  in  their  ethnic 
background. 

The  Latest  Evidence  of  the  Validity 
OF  THIS  Theory  came  in  March  of  1958 
from  rw'O  small  countries,  Costa  Rica  and 
Panama.  Each  has  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately one  million.  The  evidence  came 
while  directing  Executive  Seminars  in  each 
of  those  countries,  with  a  team  of  four  man- 
agement men  under  the  auspices  of  our  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration. 

The  first  week   in  each   country  was 


A  guest  editorial  by 

Thomas  G.  Spates 

"Dean" 

of  Personnel  Directors 

Professor  Emeritus 

of  Personnel  Administration 

Yale  University 


The  editors  are  grateful  for  this  hit  of 
pifich-hitting  for  editor  Ned  Hay, 
whose  long  illness  is  referred  to  under 
"Gives  Blood  for  Dad"  on  page  loi. 


spent  visiting  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises.  Practically  all  of  the  workers 
of  Costa  Rica  are  descendants  of  white 
Europeans,  mostly  Spanish.  Right  now 
there  is  more  democracy  and  freedom  in 
Costa  Rica  than  we  have  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The 
workers  of  Panama  are  mixed — European, 
North  American,  Spanish,  Negro  and 
Indian. 

In  each  country^  there  are  examples  of 
good  personnel  administration.  In  each 
country  there  are  plants  and  offices  with 
standards  of  housekeeping  and  efficiency  at 
least  equal  to  their  counterparts  in  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  in  the  countrj-  outside  of 
Panama  City  is  a  plant  far  superior  in  its 
housekeeping  and  general  "climate"  to 
counterparts  I  have  visited  in  the  United 
States.  The  general  manager  is  North 
American  but  his  staff  and  other  employees 
are  Panamanian. 

In  the  Free  Zone  in  Colon  is  a  Rou- 
manian who  operates  a  distribution  center 
of  great  magnitude  and  vast  complexity.  He 
was  high  in  his  praise  of  Panamanian 
workers.  In  response  to  one  of  my  inquiries 
he  shrugged  and  added  "people  are  people." 
What  did  he  mean?  What  are  some  of  the 
principles  to  which  people  respond  favora- 
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biy  regardless  of  cultural  status  and  ethnic 
background? 

Here  are  some  Principles  which  ex- 
periences half-way  round  the  world  lead 
one  to  believe  are  universally  applicable  at 
the  places  where  people  work: 

The  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
individual  personality; 

The  principle  of  the  drive  and  pull  for 
growth  and  self-realization; 

The  principle  of  analyzing  before  as- 
signing accountability; 

The  principle  of  learning  through  doing 
and  through  listening; 

The  principle  of  defining  and  explain- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  organization  and 
each  part  thereof; 

The  principle  of  keeping  people  in- 
formed on  matters  of  mutual  interest  and 
encouraging  communication; 

The  principle  of  equitable  wage  and 
salary  structures  based  on  differences  in  job 
and  position  requirements  as  measured  by 
such  factors  as  knowledge,  difficulty  and 
responsibility; 

The  principle  that  responsibility  should 
always  be  coupled  with  corresponding 
authority; 

The  principle  that  authority  should  be 
used  to  assure  that  people  are  treated  in 


ways  that  appeal  to  their  self-respect  and 
dignity  as  individuals; 

The  principle  of  helping  employees, 
within  the  employment  environment,  to 
achieve  their  goals. 

These  are  among  the  Principles  for 
WHICH  Ned  Hay  has  Stood  courageously 
and  persistently  throughout  his  profes- 
sional career.  One  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  it  was  his  advocacy  and  application  of 
these  and  other  principles  of  administration 
that  weighed  heavily  in  his  selection  by 
the  New  York  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation as  the  recipient  of  their  1958  Award 
of  Merit. 

The  presentation  ceremony  originally 
scheduled  for  May  19  in  New  York  has  been 
postponed  because  of  Ned's  illness  from 
which  we  all  wish  for  him  a  speedy  and 
complete  recovery.  Until  he  is  back  on  the 
job,  his  personal  and  friendly  editorials  will 
be  sorely  missed,  particularly  because  of 
their  unique  and  persuasive  combination 
of  both  philosophy  and  principle.  As  one 
looks  back  over  the  evolution  of  the  per- 
sonnel function  of  general  management, 
this  interest  in  philosophy  and  principle 
appears  to  have  been  the  primary  motiva- 
tion of  the  pioneers  in  personnel  adminis- 
tration. 


About  the  Author:  One  of  America's  best- 
known  men  in  the  personnel  field,  Thomas  G. 
Spates  was  with  General  Foods  Corporation  for 
fourteen  years  as  director  of  industrial  relations 
and  as  vice  president  for  personnel  administra- 
tion before  joining  the  faculty  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  September  1950. 

Mr.  Spates  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Award  of  Merit  which  Ned  Hay  received  this 
year  from  the  New  York  Personnel  Management 
Association.  It  was  given  in  1948  for  "outstand- 
ing achievement  in  the  field  of  personnel  rela- 
tions." A  year  earlier  he  had  been  cited  by 
Princeton  University  for  "impressive  contribu- 
tions in  the  most  complex  areas  of  human 
organization." 


For  ten  years  prior  to  joining  General 
Foods,  Mr.  Spates  had  worked  with  Industrial 
Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  New  York.  For 
four  years  he  was  their  European  representative, 
and  technical  adviser  on  industrial  relations  to 
the  International  Labour  Office  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

He  served  on  the  board  of  directors  and 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  and  was  vice  president  of  its 
personnel  division  for  two  terms.  For  four  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel  Management  of  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Many  other  honors 
and  jobs  have  come  to  "Tom"  Spates  through 
the  years. 
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How    ABOUT    TAKING    A    FrESH    LoOK    at 

"My  Life  In  Industrial  Relations"  by 
Clarence  J.  Hicks,  published  in  1941. 
Hicks  is  among  that  choice  list  of  early 
pioneers  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much.  Or, 
why  not  dust  off  a  speech  by  E.  K.  Hall,  the 
first  personnel  vice  president  in  American 
management,  entitled  "A  Plea  for  the  Man 
in  the  Ranks."  This  speech  was  made  in 
Chicago  in  March  of  19x3.  In  it  Hall  said: 

"Now  here  is  the  plea  I  want  to  make 
for  the  man  in  the  ranks.  Make  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  team,  just  a  straight,  honest-to- 
God  member,  and  treat  him  like  one  until 
he  realizes  himself  that  he  is  a  member. 
That  will  take  time.  It  will  take  quite  a  lot 
of  time.  He  does  not  think  he  is  on  the  team 
now.  He  does  not  think  that  you  think  he 
is  on  the  team  now.  He  thinks  that  you 
consider  that  your  team  consists  of  the 
men  whose  names  are  listed  on  your  or- 
ganization chart — the  chart  showing  your 
line  and  staff  organization.  He  thinks  that 
he  is  working  jor  that  team  and  not  07i  it." 

By  contrast  to  the  philosophy-principle 
motivation  of  Hicks,  Hall,  Hay,  and 
others,  identified  with  the  early  years  of  the 
personnel  profession,  it  looks  as  though  the 
current  crop  of  personnel  specialists  would 
go  down  in  the  books  as  the  "gadgeteers." 

It  was  a  deep  Concern  over  the 
Grave  Consequences  of  the  great  gap  be- 
tween the  pioneers  and  the  gadgeteers  that 
influenced  me  to  make  a  special  recom- 
mendation last  September  in  a  speech  before 
the  New  York  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal.  The 
gravest  consequences  of  the  gap  are  evident 
in  the  collective  bargaining  gimmicks 
which  are  taking  us  all  down  the  road  to 
economic  and  social  disaster  through  infla- 


tion and  corrosion  of  moral  stamina. 
(Editor's  note:  see  report  of  Mr.  Spates' 
talk  on  page  311,  January  issue,  and  also 
"We  Too  Must  Organize"  on  page  101  of 
this  issue.) 

My  recommendation,  which  has  been 
recently  discussed  in  Personnel  Panorama,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Per- 
sonnel Management  Association,  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  federation  of  the  many 
vital  and  dynamic  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  associations  which  are  currently 
functioning  under  able  leadership  in  re- 
gions, states  and  large  cities  all  over  the 
country. 

Each  association  would  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  recommendation.  No  such 
federation  has  ever  existed  in  the  United 
States.  It  could  fill  a  pressing  need.  Initially 
it  could  serve  as  a  clearing  house  on  prob- 
lems of  mutual  interest.  In  time,  it  could 
be  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  our  country  by 
helping  to  raise  the  professional  standards 
of  personnel  administration  and  to  promote 
and  expand  the  use  of  principles  rather  than 
expediency  in  the  administration  of  busi- 
ness, education  and  government.  In  time, 
it  might  become  an  international  federa- 
tion helping  to  unite  and  strengthen  the 
efforts  of  those  in  many  countries  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  enhancement  of  human 
values  at  the  places  where  people  work. 

I  hope,  Ned,  that  this  is  not  only  the 
first  but,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  also  the 
last  "guest  column"  and  that  we  will  see 
your  familiar  signature  on  the  next  edi- 
torial. 


T'om  Spates 


Stimulants  and  Irritants  for 
Federal  Scientists  and  Engineers 


By  William  G.  Torpey 

Consultant,  President  Eisenhower's 

Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers 


Russia's  sputnicks  and  America's  satel- 
lites have  given  new  emphasis  to  this 
country's  need  for  maximum  efficiency  in 
our  scientific  and  engineering  endeavors. 
Such  efficiency  can  be  expected  only  where 
the  climate  for  scientists  and  engineers  is 
most  favorable  for  the  creative  and  pro- 
ductive efforts  of  individuals  and  groups. 
This  is  a  report  of  a  survey  intended  to  dis- 
cover what  elements  stimulate,  and  which 
depress  or  irritate,  in  the  federal  service 
environment. 

Exit  interviews  might  have  been  used 
to  obtain  these  data,  but  it  was  felt  that 
departing  employees  sometimes  fear  to 
reveal  their  true  feelings  about  specific  ele- 
ments in  the  work  situation,  and  that  emo- 
tional experiences  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture may  tend  to  warp  their  judgment. 
By  contrast,  questioning  individuals  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  their  separation  is 
likely  to  produce  more  meaningful  results 
than  either  exit  interviews  or  on-the-job 
attitude  surveys. 

A  special  questionnaire  was  prepared 
and  sent,  with  covering  letter,  to  scientists 
and  engineers  who  had  recently  left  govern- 
ment jobs  in  a  particular  federal  agency. 
The  questionnaire  listed  both  positive  and 
negative  factors,  and  the  former  employee 
was  asked  to  state  frankly  what  he  had 
liked  and  had  not  liked  about  his  federal 
civil  service  employment.  He  was  told  that 
he  need  not  sign  his  reply  but  that,  never- 
theless,   his    cooperation    might    help    to 


If  you  employ  etigineers  and  scientists, 
you  may  learn  something  useful  about 
their  thitiking  from  this  report.  The 
author  queried  ex-employees  by  mail 
about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  federal  etnployment  for  professional 
people.  He  tells  what  he  found,  and 
makes  ten  positive  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  federal  personnel 
administration . 


identify  and  correct  irritating  things  and 
hence  make  civil  service  jobs  more  at- 
tractive. 

The  mailing  was  made  to  103  former 
professional  employees.  A  follow-up  letter 
was  sent  a  month  later.  Two  months  after 
the  first  mailing,  70  replies  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  9X%  of  these  were  signed. 

The  responses  from  these  ex-employees 
reflected  a  range  of  attitudes  which  are  not 
typical  of  those  of  non-professional  federal 
employees.  The  following  lists  represent 
the  aggregate  of  responses.  Because  free  ex- 
pression of  ideas  had  been  asked  for,  it  is 
impossible  to  evaluate  precisely  the  relative 
importance  of  the  factors  named  by  the 
respondents.  However,  the  first  four  items 
under  each  of  the  four  headings  which  fol- 
low were  most  frequently  mentioned  on  the 
returned  questionnaires. 
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Advantages 
Personnel  Factors 

Leave  system.  .  .  Job  Security.  .  .  Retire- 
ment Program.  .  .  Insurance  Program.  .  .  Train- 
ing Opportunities  .  .  .  Salaries  .  .  .  Salaries 
higher  than  college  .  .  .  Regular  salary  in- 
creases .  .  .  Colloquia  and  symposia  .  .  .  Ability 
to  transfer  between  agencies  for  varied  experi- 
ence and  still  credit  the  time  toward  retirement 
.  .  .  Competition  for  advancement  less  keen 
than  in  many  private  industrial  organiza- 
tions .  .  .  No  serious  union-management  diffi- 
culties .  .  .  Fringe  benefits  .  .  .  Employer- 
employee  relationships. 

Environmental  Factors 

Availability  of  equipment,  facilities  and 
services  .  .  .  Freedom  in  the  pursuit  of  work  .  .  . 
Interesting,  important  and  varied  work  .  .  .  Re- 
lative freedom  from  profit  motive  .  .  .  Good 
working  conditions  .  .  .  Liberal  budget  or 
strong  financial  support  .  .  .  Low  pressure  or 
freedom  from  outside  pressure  .  .  .  High  quality 
associates  and  a  chance  to  learn  from  men  who 
are  experts  .  .  .  Opportunity  to  work  on  proj- 
ects which  do  not  show  prospects  of  immediate 
success  .  .  .  Excellent  cooperation  ber\vecn  gov- 
ernment agencies  .  .  .  No  production  schedules 
or  costs  to  meet  .  .  .  Contact  with  large  scienti- 
fic community. 

Disadvantages 

Personnel  Factors 

Inadequate  pay  .  .  .  Slow  advancement  .  .  . 
Preparation  and  use  of  position  descriptions  .  .  . 
Low  prestige  of  civil  service  employees  .  .  . 
Inadequate  travel  allowances  .  .  .  Restrictions 
on  travel  to  professional  society  meetings 
.  .  .  No  moving  allowance  for  initial  federal 
employment  .  .  .  Too  few  fringe  benefits  .  .  . 
Lack  of  personal  incentive  or  recognition  .  .  . 
All  federal  employees  come  under  the  same 
general  laws  and  regulations  .  .  .  Admini- 
strative duties  necessary  for  higher  grade 
preclude  continued  scientific  work  of  top 
scientists  capable  of  advancing  .  .  .  Determina- 
tion of  salary  by  Congress  .  .  .  Difficulty  in 
eliminating  incompetent  personnel  .  .  .  Lack  of 
training  opportunity  .  .  .  Lack  of  job  security 
for    non-veterans  .  .  .  Fact     that    new    people 


enter  the  sersace  at  grades  the  old  timers  took 
years  to  reach  .  .  .  Weak  performance  rating 
system  .  .  .  Factors  providing  job  security  pre- 
clude an  invigorating  and  challenging  atmos- 
phere .  .  .  Fact  that  industry  is  able  to  attract 
so  many  young  scientists  deprives  government 
of  much  youthful  aid  and  incentive. 

Environmental  Factors 

Under  utilization  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering talent  .  .  .  Too  much  red  tape  and 
paper  work  .  .  .  Selection  of  supervisors  not 
based  on  ability  to  get  along  or  too  much 
emphasis  on  seniority  .  .  .  Occasional  work  of 
low  value  initiated  by  scientifically  unqualified 
administrators  .  .  .  Lack  of  opportunity  to  work 
on  important  scientific  problems .  .  .  Not 
enough  direction  from  above  .  .  .  Not  enough 
top  flight  co-workers  .  .  .  Government  scientists 
have  a  tendency  to  be  lazy  and  slow  .  .  .  Not 
enough  responsibility  for  middle  grades  .  .  .  Lip 
service  given  to  fundamental  research  but 
hardware  boys  get  the  recognition  .  .  .  Being 
just  a  number  on  the  payroll  .  .  .  Slavish  devo- 
tion to  time  clock  and  treatment  as  immature 
individuals  .  .  .  Restrictions  on  approach  to 
subject  .  .  .  Insufficient  freedom  in  time 
and  space  .  .  .  Unnecessary  security  classifica- 
tion .  .  .  Inadequate  use  of  professional  opinion 
as  compared  with  technician  or  clerical  opin- 
ion .  .  .  Lack  of  encouragement  to  attend  tech- 
nical conferences  .  .  .  Relative  rigidity  of 
organization  charts  .  .  .  Extremely  low  ceiling 
.  .  .  Scientists  prevented  by  their  duties  from 
instilling  their  philosophies  in  recruits  .  .  . 
Lack  of  communication  .  .  .  Too  much  power 
vested  in  supervisor. 

Analysis  of  the  respondents'  comments 
shows  a  similarity  to  those  turned  up  by 
other  attitude  surveys  of  federal  scientific 
and  engineering  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  several  points  of  similarity  be- 
tween attitudes  of  federal  scientists  and 
engineers  and  those  of  their  counterparts 
in  industry.  The  data  obtained  strongly 
suggest  remedial  action.  As  a  beginning,  to 
make  federal  personnel  administration  for 
scientists  and  engineers  more  effective,  ten 
recommendations  for  immediate  considera- 
tion   and    appropriate    action   are   offered: 
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Emphasize  Leave  System 

(i)  Greater  stress  should  be  placed 
upon  the  fringe  benefits  already  enjoyed  by 
professional  people  in  the  federal  service. 
The  factor  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of 
favorable  comment  in  the  replies  is  the  leave 
system.  For  annual  or  vacation  leave,  fed- 
eral employees  receive  13  days  per  year 
during  their  first  three  years  of  combined 
military  and  civilian  service,  io  days  per 
year  when  they  have  accumulated  3  to  15 
years,  and  z6  days  per  year  when  they  have 
15  years  or  more.  This  rate  usually  exceeds 
that  of  industry  for  professional  personnel. 
Its  value  is  further  enhanced  by  the  privi- 
lege of  accumulating  annual  leave  to  a 
maximum  of  30  days  at  the  end  of  any  one 
year. 

The  sick  leave  privilege  for  federal  em- 
ployees insures  an  accumulation  of  sick 
leave  at  the  rate  of  15  days  per  year  with 
no  limitation  on  the  amount  which  may 
be  carried  over  from  year  to  year.  The  group 
life  insurance  program  is  another  key  fringe 
benefit  which  usually  does  not,  from  the 
employee  cost  standpoint,  have  an  equal  in 
private  enterprise.  Under  the  federal  group 
insurance  plan  the  employee  pays  but  15  (i 
per  thousand  per  biweekly  pay  period  for 
such  coverage  and  the  government  pays  an 
equal  amount. 

The  civil  service  retirement  system  is 
characterized  by  sound  but  liberal  pro- 
visions, applicable  not  only  at  the  termina- 
tion of  career  employment  but  also  for 
disability  not  connected  with  federal  em- 
ployment. The  benefits  and  coverage  of 
the  employees  compensation  plan  for  on- 
the-job  injury  or  death  surpass  those  of 
many  private  programs. 

Strengthen  Fringe  Benefits 

Many  federal  employees  are  unaware  of 
the  specific  advantages  which  accrue  to 
them  by  virtue  of  the  range  of  fringe  bene- 
fits provided  for  them.  Every  effort  must 


be  made  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  attention 
of  all  professional  employees. 

(2.)  Congress  must  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  strengthening,  where  possible, 
fringe  benefits  already  in  existence.  Al- 
though government  benefits  still  exceed  in- 
dustry's in  many  respects,  many  industrial 
concerns  have  improved  their  fringe  benefits 
and  now  offer  benefits  of  certain  kinds  which 
are  equal  to,  or  better  than,  those  offered 
by  the  federal  government. 

The  inability  of  the  government  to  pay 
moving  expenses  in  connection  with  initial 
federal  employment,  restricted  travel  allow- 
ances for  official  travel,  and  the  absence  of 
an  official  group  hospitalization  plan,  for 
example,  constitute  areas  wherein  the  gov- 
ernment may  profitably  act  to  improve  its 
fringe  benefits  program. 

Pay  Better  Salaries 

(3)  The  salaries  of  professional  per- 
sonnel must  be  more  nearly  competitive 
with  industry.  As  revealed  by  the  returned 
questionnaires,  the  biggest  single  reason 
why  scientists  and  engineers  leave  federal 
employment  is  the  relatively  low  salary 
scale.  Numerous  other  studies  have  found 
the  same. 

Action  to  increase  salaries  of  federal 
scientists  and  engineers  was  taken  in  1957 
and  again  in  1958.  And  the  recession  of 
1957-58  has  tended  to  stabilize  industrial 
salaries  for  professional  personnel.  How- 
ever, unless  steps  are  taken  to  reduce  the 
margin  between  the  government  profes- 
sional and  the  industrial  professional  salary 
for  comparable  jobs  and  to  maintain  or  fur- 
ther diminish  the  resultant  lower  differ- 
ential, many  needed  professional  employees, 
as  well  as  applicants,  will  be  unable  to 
afford  the  luxury,  from  their  viewpoint,  of 
working  for  the  federal  government.  Inde- 
pendent of,  but  directly  related  to,  the 
problem  of  basic  salary  is  the  need  for  the 
creation  and  administration  of  workable 
promotion  programs  for  professional  per- 
sonnel. 
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(4)  The  position  classification  system 
must  be  improved.  Since  192.3  the  idea  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  the  federal  classification 
system,  which  is  based  upon  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  position.  As  yet,  no 
other  system  of  position  analysis  has  been 
seriously  proposed.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
several  defects  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
system  as  applied  presently  to  scientific 
and  technical  personnel. 

Improve  Classification  System 

For  example,  the  employee  prepared 
position  description  is  impracticable  for  the 
professional  man,  especially  in  the  present 
period  of  demand.  A  practical  alternative 
would  be  the  preparation  of  the  position 
description  by  professional  classifiers  after 
a  verbal  outline  of  the  position  given  by 
the  incumbent  or  by  line  supervisors. 

The  delays  in  classifying  professional 
positions,  the  lack  of  adequately  developed 
standards,  the  failure  to  recognize  profes- 
sional potential  of  an  employee,  are  other 
serious  faults  with  the  present  system. 
Action  must  be  taken  to  correct  such  de- 
ficiencies if  classification  is  to  help  man- 
agement. 

(5)  The  prestige  of  the  civil  service 
must  be  improved.  It  is  realized  that  no 
single  act  of  Congress,  executive  order, 
agency  directive,  or  supervisory  instruction 
can  improve  prestige  since  it  is  the  end  result 
of  a  series  of  inter-related  conditions.  A 
practical  program  should  be  instituted  on 
both  legislative  and  executive  fronts  to 
provide  adequate  recognition  for  profes- 
sional effort  on  the  part  of  federal  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Study  Personnel  Regulations  and 
Practices 

(6)  Personnel  regulations  should  be 
reviewed  for  their  effect  upon  scientific  and 
technical  personnel.  Regulations  are  us- 
ually drawn  up  for  the  work  population  as 


a  whole.  However,  general  rules  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  personnel  en  masse  are 
frequently  inappropriate,  or  in  fact  even 
detrimental,  to  the  administration  of  scien- 
tific personnel. 

For  example,  a  performance  rating 
system  consisting  of  three  factors,  such  as 
quality,  quantity  and  adaptability,  may  be 
helpful  for  the  routine  type  of  government 
employee  but  such  a  system  has  been  in- 
effective as  applied  to  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. Their  work  often  does  not  lend 
itself  to  standardized  evaluation.  The  aim 
of  a  proposed  review  of  current  regulations 
would  be  to  examine  specific  rules  and  to 
introduce  reasonable  modifications. 

(7)  The  effectiveness  of  present  per- 
sonnel practices  should  be  maximized.  For 
example,  one  phase  of  the  employment 
process  involves  evaluation  of  an  applicant's 
experience  and  academic  record.  Permitting 
scientists  to  serve  on  examining  boards  to 
evaluate  applications  and  assign  a  final 
numerical  rating  for  each  applicant  is  sound. 
However,  some  boards  have  developed  a 
corollary  practice  of  giving  a  higher  grade 
to  the  applicant  who  has  had  more  courses 
in  his  major  field  of  college  training:  this 
discriminates  against  the  graduate  of  the 
smaller  college  where  the  curriculum  does 
not  include  as  broad  a  range  of  courses  in 
that  field.  The  effectiveness  of  other  per- 
sonnel procedures  can  be  increased  through 
reanalysis. 

Train  for  Management 

(8)  Management  and  supervisory  train- 
ing should  be  established  for  scientists  and 
engineers  who  aspire  to  be  managers  or 
supervisors  or  who  are  managers  or  super- 
visors. It  is  axiomatic  that  an  excellent 
specialist  in  one  field  may  not  even  be  ac- 
ceptable in  another  technical  field.  Never- 
theless the  feeling  often  prevails  that  an 
intelligent  scientist  is  automatically  an 
effective  manager  or  supervisor.  This  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  Training,  either  formal 
or  informal,  is  necessary  if  the  scientist  who 
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becomes  project  leader  is  to  know  and 
apply  the  rudiments  of  effective  supervision. 
(9)  The  maximum  utilization  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  skills  should  be 
stressed.  Especially  during  a  period  of  in- 
creasing demand  for  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing talent,  the  practice  of  some  scientists 
and  engineers  to  engage  in  subprofessional 
or  even  clerical  duties,  for  example,  is  very 
questionable.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  a  re-examination  be  made  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  under-utilization  of  pro- 
fessional skills  in  an  agency.  Remedial 
steps  should  be  taken  not  only  to  increase 
the  availability  of  scientists  and  engineers 


for  truly  professional  tasks  but  also  to  pro- 
vide greater  individual  job  satisfaction. 

(10)  Greater  application  should  be 
made  of  the  human  relations  philosophy. 
Much  has  been  spoken  during  the  past 
decade  of  the  desirability  of  treating  all 
employees  as  individual  human  beings,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  scientific  environ- 
ment. With  the  present  demand  for  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  the  opportunity  to 
transfer  to  another  position  outside  of  an 
organization  is  relatively  easy.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  Golden  Rule  not  only  re- 
sults in  greatly  lessened  turnover  but  also 
in  greater  creative  achievement. 
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Training  Today:  Its  Whys  and  Hows 


By  King  Evans 

Manager,  Training  Department 

Marathon — A  Division  of  American  Can  Company 

Menasha,  Wisconsin 


MANY  people  ask,  "Exactly  what  do  you 
mean — industrial  training?  Just  what 
is  done?  Is  it  more  necessary  now  than  it 
used  to  be?  Who  is  involved?"  This  is  to 
answer  these  questions  briefly,  yet  satis- 
factorily. 

Our  accelerated  times  and  the  growing 
population  demand  more  and  better  prod- 
ucts. Faster,  less  expensive  ways  of  making 
the  ever-changing  items,  and  greater  distri- 
bution and  marketing  problems,  add  to  old 
business  complexities.  These  things,  plus 
more  complicated  machinery  and  working 
conditions  and  the  added  personnel  prob- 
lems they  all  create,  make  organized  train- 
ing increasingly  economical.  Without  ex- 
ception, every  person  in  the  working  world 
could  be  helped  in  some  way  by  being  in- 
cluded from  time  to  time  in  appropriate 
training  activities. 

The  important,  over-all  intention  is  to 
create  situations  in  which  busy  adults  will 
learn  most  efficiently;  learn  especially  those 
things  that  are  pertinent  to  their  com- 
pany's needs.  Since  learning  through  ener- 
getic participation  is  so  practical,  the  fol- 
lowing devices  which  invite  participation 
are  used  often:  Case-studies,  job  instruction, 
cracker-barrel  sessions,   role-playing,   inci- 


A  century  ago  a  man  worked  70  hours 
a  week  and  had  an  average  life  expectancy 
of  40  years.  The  figures  today  are  exactly 
reversed.  Today  a  man  works  a  40-hour 
week  and  has  a  70-year  life  expectancy. 
Labor  Law  Journal 


In  what  ways  do  most  companies'  people 
need  training,  and  how  is  it  provided! 
If  you  ivere  asked  by  your  management, 
as  the  author  ivas,  for  a  brief  statement 
of  jnodern  industrial  training  targets 
and  methods,  how  ivould your  summary 
differ  from  hisl  For  one  thing,  would 
you  mention  under  executive  develop- 
ment the  job-related,  man-to-man  train- 
ing given  a  person  by  his  boss  after  a 
systematic  study  of  the  man-job  uniti 


dent  processes,  brainstorming,  job  rotation, 
buzz-sessions,  directive  and  non-directive 
conferences,  feed-backs,  creative  problem 
solving  and  follow-up  work.  These  methods 
are  supplemented  by  occasional  lectures, 
counseling,  source  and  reference  materials, 
and  audio-visual  presentations. 

Supervisory  Training 
Objectives 

I.  Acquainting  all  levels  and  types  of 
supervisors  with  the  company  policies  and 
activities  affecting  them  and  their  people. 

i.  To  review  with  supervision  the  best 
practices  of  modern  management,  including 
planning  for  and  trying  to  control  money, 
materials,  and  situations. 

3.  Emphasizing  the  fundamentals  of 
human  behavior  in  a  manner  that  will  help 
people  to  develop  skill  in  communications 
and  in  the  other  human-relations  activities 
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necessary    for   personal    and    for   company 
progress. 

4.  To  make  available  increased  tech- 
nical information  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  technical  skills. 

Supervisory  Training  Areas 

A.  Pre-supervisory:  In  this  field,  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  inform  candidates  for 
the  management  team  about  acceptable 
management  viewpoints  and  attitudes,  and 
to  give  them  an  appreciation  of  the  extent 
of  the  supervisor's  job  and  the  many  obli- 
gations of  that  position. 

B.  Bask  Supervisory  Training:  Includes 
thoroughly  orienting  the  new  supervisor; 
acquainting  him  with  grievance  procedures, 
reviewing  routine  duties,  teaching  him 
methods  of  working  with  both  organized 
and  unorganized  employee  groups,  and  as- 
sisting in  the  development  of  productive 
attitudes.  The  more  desirable  practices  of 
leadership  and  the  proper  application  of 
company  policies  are  strongly  emphasized. 

C.  Advanced  Supervisory  Training:  Begins 
with  a  comprehensive  review  of  basic  train- 
ing, then  disseminates  additional  informa- 
tion where  there  is  a  recognized  need.  This 
work  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  use  of 
management  skills.  Particularly  featured 
are  the  leading  of  conferences  and  business 
meetings  and  helpfully  participating  in 
them,  as  well  as  in  all  other  forms  of  ap- 
propriate communication. 

D.  Executive  Development  (job-rotation 
and/orattendance  at  university  seminars  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose  are  considered 
the  best  source  of  training  in  this  field):  A 
continuation  of  supervisory  training  for 
people  of  higher  executive  potential.  Ad- 
vanced skills  in  the  management  of  men, 
materials,  money,  and  equipment  are 
stressed.  Advances  in  organizational  struc- 
tures, labor-management  trends,  cost  and 
business  analysis,  and  the  formation  of  ac- 
ceptable policies,  are  some  of  the  many 
facets  of  this  important  work. 


Sales  Training 
Objectives 

1.  To  increase  sales  and  sales-service 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  To  reduce  the  number  of  lost  sales. 

3.  To  increase  satisfaction  in  the 
handling  of  complaints  and  correspondence. 

4.  To  emphasize  other  technical  and 
specialized  information  that  is  needed, 
where  and  when  it  is  needed. 

5.  To  reduce  the  turnover  of  sales 
personnel. 

Sales  Training  Directions 

As  in  the  engineering  and  other  highly 
specialized  fields,  training  here  can  best  be 
done  by  specialists.  Teaching  these  special- 
ists to  teach,  assisting  in  the  preparation  of 
instructional  materials,  and  helping  to  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  educational  efforts, 
are  some  of  the  services  a  training  depart- 
ment can  provide. 

A .  Orientation  of  New  Salesmen  and  Sales- 
Service  People:  Programs  should  high-light 
company  history,  products,  and  policies. 
Wholesome  attitudes,  company  loyalty, 
and  desirable  habits  are  stressed.  Funda- 
mentals of  psychology  which  particularly 
effect  motivating  and  getting  along  well 
with  people  are  studied.  The  scheduling  and 
use  of  the  sales  day,  knowledge  of  your  own 
and  competitive  products  and  prices,  sales 
initiation  and  methods,  how  to  maintain 
good  public  relations,  and  desirable  types 
of  oral  and  written  communications,  are 
also  featured. 

B.  Advanced  Sales  Training:  Business 
psychology,  detailed  merchandising  prac- 
tices, public  speaking,  latest  company  poli- 
cies, product  and  process  information, 
briefing  on  company  labor  relations,  finan- 
cial position,  expansion  plans,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  handling  of  credit  and 
business  finance,  comprise  some  of  the 
work . 
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Job  Instruction^  Training 
Objectives 

I.  To  assist  in  the  development  of 
technical,  manual,  and  machine  skills  and 
beneficial  work  habits. 

1.  To  increase  and  maintain  the  prac- 
tice of  safety,  constructive  attitudes  and 
pride  in  workmanship: 

Job  Instruction  Needs 

A.  Orientation  of  New  (^salaried  and 
hourly)  Employees:  In  this  work,  a  general 
orientation  with  manufacturing  and  mar- 
keting locations,  products,  company  his- 
tory, basic  policies  and  procedures,  the 
status  of  vour  organization  in  its  field,  and 
the  names  of  chief  competitors,  make  up 
most  of  the  program.  Proper  perspectives 
and  acceptable  conduct  are  other  subjects 
emphasized. 

B.  Skilled  Work:  As  in  an  apprentice- 
ship program  on-the-job  instruction  here  is 
supplied  by  selected  machine  operators, 
journeymen  and  supervisors.  They  are 
equipped  with  accurate,  well-organized 
teaching  materials  and  are  taught  to  use 
them  effectively. 

This  system  of  job  training  promotes 
safety,  reduces  waste,  shortens  the  learning 
period  and  greatly  increases  the  employee's 
respect  for  his  superiors  and  for  his  company. 
Features  such  as  courtesy,  cooperation,  atti- 
tude improvement,  and  better  ways  of  pre- 
senting either  a  suggestion  or  complaint  are 
always  highlighted. 

C.  Semi-skilled  Work:  Teaching  mate- 
rials used  in  this  field  are  modified  to  con- 
form to  the  less  complicated  needs,  but  the 
quality  and  types  of  training  are  the  same 
as  above. 

D.  Unskilled  Work:  Emphasis  here  is  on 
the  human-relations  practices  mentioned  in 
section  "B"  and  in  the  orientation  stated 
in  "A." 

Encouraging  and  assisting  employees 
to  develop  themselves  through  selected 
reading,  well-chosen  hobbies,  correspond- 


ence schools  and  by  enrollment  in  night 
school,  college,  and  university  courses  are 
other  important  duties  in  this  work.  Psy- 
chological testing  and  selecting  people  for 
various  activities  are  also  functions  of  a 
training  department  in  some  companies. 

A  top-level  management  training  com- 
mittee can  be  most  helpful  for  timely  and 
accurate  identification  of  training  needs,  the 
much-needed  expression  of  support  from 
top-management,  effectiveness  in  the  plan- 
ning of  training  activities  and  for  thorough- 
ness in  the  evaluation  of  results.  An  educa- 
tional steering  committee  in  each  plant  is 
also  an  important  asset  for  the  same  reasons. 


Remaining  constantly  at  work  causes  you 
to  lose  the  power  of  judgment.  .  .  Go  some  dis- 
tance away,  because  then  the  work  appears 
smaller  and  more  of  it  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance ; 
a  lack  of  harmony  or  proportion  is  more  readily 
seen.  — Leojiardo  da  Vinci 


AN  AMERICiiN  EDUCATION 

For  Children  of 
Personnel  oh  Foreign  Assignment 


U-  S.  parents  anywhere  in  the  world  can  give  their  children 
a  modem  American  education — with  Calvert's  famous 
SCHOOL-AT-HOME  Courses.  Calvert's  unique  program 
13  designed  to  stimulate  the  child's  interest,  develop  orderly 
study  habits.  Courses  stress  the  three  R's,  science,  and  cul- 
tural subjects.  They  are  also  valuable  for  enriching  the  edu- 
cational experience  of  the  above-average  child. 

Calvert  Guides  You  in  Teaching  Your  Child 

Parent*  with  no  teaching  experience  are  supplied  with  help- 
ful step-by -step  instructions.  Courses  are  kept  up  to  date  by 
continuous  pretesting  in  Calvert's  famous  laboratory* -school 
in  Baltimore.  Children  may  start  anj'  time,  transfer  easily 
to  American  schools. 

Calvert  Courses  Widely  Used 

Accredited  Calvert  Courses  are  used  by  children  of  em- 
ployees of  many  leading  industries  in  isolated  areas— in 
Arabian  oil  fields,  on  Brazilian  plantations,  etc-  Kinder- 
garten through  Sth  grade.  53rd  year.  Non-profit.  Write  for 
catalog  (give  age,  school  gradel. 
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Equitable  Pay  Essential  to 
Good  Industrial  Relations 


By  J.  B.  Fagot,  Vice  President 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 

Omar  Incorporated,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


POSITIVE  industrial  relations  is  not  some- 
thing that  management  can  simply 
turn  on  when  it  chooses  by  pressing  a  cer- 
tain button,  saying  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  or  giving  a  nickel  increase.  Indus- 
trial relations  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is  truly 
functioning  only  when  thought  and  genuine 
concern  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
individual  are  a  part  of  every  business 
decision. 

The  welfare  of  the  employees  and  the 
company  are  inseparable.  There  are  times, 
however,  that  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  one  must  temporarily  be  subjugated  to 
the  other.  It  is  in  deciding  and  handling  of 
these  situations  that  the  caliber  of  manage- 
ment is  best  displayed. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  wit- 
nessed new  and  wonderful  changes  in  many 
fields.  However,  within  a  typical  business, 
there  is  not  an  area  where  the  complexities 
have  increased  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
in  industrial  relations.  The  advent  of  social 
security,  workmen's  compensation,  pen- 
sions, insurance,  liberal  vacations,  the 
wage  and  hour  law,  the  greater  mobility  of 
labor,  and  the  wholly  new  concept  of 
unionization  with  its  rigidity  of  decisions, 
its  grievance  procedures,  and  its  business 
agents,  have  imposed  vast  new  obligations 
on  management. 

It's  impossible  here  to  go  into  the 
mechanics  of  how  you  should  cope  with 

This  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  author's  talk 
last  winter  on  "The  Meaning  of  Industrial  Relations"  before 
the  Midwest  Employers'  Council. 


Industrial  relations  managers  today 
have  many  neiv  complexities  to  contend 
ivith^  one  of  which  is  the  administration 
of  an  equitable  tvage  and  salary  plan. 
The  author  tells  how  to  determine 
ivhether  your  people  are  fairly  paid,  with 
reference  both  to  fellow  employees  and  to 
other  workers  in  your  industry  or  area. 
He  points  out  that  a  sound  pay  plan 
can  greatly  reduce  employee  turnover. 


problems  in  each  of  these  areas.  There  are 
no  pat  answers  to  problems  which  involve 
the  idiosyncrasies  and  complexities  of 
human  nature. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  some  of  the  specifics  of  wage  and 
salary  administration — just  one  of  the 
numerous  facets  of  industrial  relations.  The 
question  of  wages  reminds  me  of  years  ago 
when  I  was  interviewing  a  young  high 
school  applicant.  He  had  indicated  an  ex- 
tremely high  starting  salary  on  his  applica- 
tion, so  I  said  to  him,  "John,  you're  asking 
very  high  wages  for  a  young  man  without 
experience."  He  answered,  "Well,  you 
know,  Mr.  Fagot,  it's  so  much  harder  work 
when  you  don't  know  how  to  do  it."  Some- 
times I  think  "John"  must  have  set  up  some 
of  the  wage  structures  I've  seen!  Wage  and 
salary  administration  may  be  likened  to  the 
headlights  of  an  automobile — the  head- 
lights can't  move  the  auto;  but  I,  personally. 
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wouldn't  want  to  try  to  drive  a  car  at  night 
without  them. 

Let's  consider  how  wage  and  salary  in- 
creases are  handled.  All  of  you  know  of 
concerns — I  hope  not  too  intimately — 
where  the  question  of  an  increase  usually 
comes  to  the  attention  of  management  only 
when  a  top  employee  quits  to  go  to  work 
for  another  company  for  more  money,  or 
the  employer  hears  that  the  company  down 
the  street  gave  an  increase,  or  the  union 
starts  organizing  the  plant. 

When  You  Push  Panic  Button 

Typically,  a  hurried  conference  and  de- 
cision is  then  made  which  many  times  may 
cause  far  more  trouble  for  the  employer. 
The  top  employee  who  says  he  is  leaving  for 
more  money  may  be  given  a  nice  increase 
and  you  may  save  him;  however,  how  about 
the  inequity  of  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
employees?  Are  you  inviting  them  to  quit 
so  they  can  get  more  money?  One  of  the 
hardest  things  for  management  inexperi- 
enced in  industrial  relations  to  learn  is  that 
there  must  be  group  equity  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual equity. 

Just  because  the  XYZ  Company  down 
the  street  gave  a  raise — is  that  a  true  indica- 
tion that  your  rates  for  comparable  work 
are  now  below  his?  What  about  your  hiring 
rate  and  specifications — have  they  pro- 
duced an  equal  caliber  of  employee  to  his, 
deserving  of  the  same  pay? 

The  singular  act  of  granting  an  increase 
in  the  face  of  a  union  threat  to  organize 
quite  likely  will  not  stave  off  the  union. 
But  very  likely,  after  the  union  gets  through 
with  you,  it  will  produce  a  higher  contract 
rate  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  it 
hadn't  been  granted. 

Many  employee  job  surveys  have  placed 
things  other  than  money  higher  on  the  list 
of  importance.  However,  I  have  yet  to  see 
a  survey  that  doesn't  list  money.  Most 
people  get  a  certain  enjoyment  out  of  their 
job,  but  how  many  of  us  could  afford  that 
pleasure  without  an  equitable  wage? 


Check  On  Wage  Scales 

It  behooves  every  employer  to  know 
without  question  that  his  wage  scales  are 
equitable.  To  do  this  you  must: 

I.  Know  the  details  of  each  job 
through  job  descriptions 

2..  Classify  jobs  into  relative  worth 

3 .  Establish  minimums  and  maximums 
and  step  progressions  based  on  thorough 
knowledge  of  your  local  labor  market 

4.  Place  each  employee  into  his  proper 
classification,  recognizing  his  training,  ex- 
perience, and  level  of  performance 

5.  Regularly  review  each  employee's 
work  semi-annually  or  annually  and  where 
merited  make  adjustments  in  accordance 
with  your  wage  or  salary  classification 
plan,  and 

6.  At  least  once  a  year  thoroughly  re- 
check  your  pay  scales  based  on  economic 
trends  and  your  local  labor  market. 

Turnover  Greatly  Reduced 

To  accomplish  equitable  wage  scales 
takes  effort,  but  it  can  produce  handsome 
returns.  I  know  of  an  office  force  of  almost 
a  hundred  employees  where  the  turnover 
rate  was  cut  by  more  than  one-half  by  the 
simple  installation  of  such  a  plan  and  ad- 
herence to  it.  A  computation  of  the  dollars 
saved  in  hiring  and  training — not  to  men- 
tion increased  efficiency — would  convince 
even  the  most  hard-headed  businessman. 
Bear  in  mind  that  good  employees  may 
cost  more,  but  poor  employees  cost  most. 

Please  do  not  let  this  elaboration  on 
money  tend  to  give  it  undue  emphasis.  As 
Clarence  Francis,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
General  Foods,  has  stated,  you  can  buy  a 
man's  time,  but  you  cannot  buy  his  initia- 
tive, his  loyalty,  his  mind,  his  devotion,  or 
his  heart.  You  have  to  earn  these  things  in 
order  to  receive  maximum  production. 

It  has  been  a  sad  commentary  on  Ameri- 
can business  that  so  many  companies  wait 
until  the  union  moves  in  to  pay  any  par- 
ticular heed  to  industrial  relations.  Even 
(Continued  on  page  100') 


Let  s  Stop  Professionalizing 


By  James  M.  Jenks,  Secretary 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  Inc.,  N.Y.C. 


PEOPLE  in  personnel  and  training,  for  at 
least  a  decade,  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  sawing  off  the  limb  they  are  sitting  on.  I 
refer  to  the  many  earnest  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, misguided  efforts  to  "professionalize" 
personnel  men.  I  am  horrified  to  find  today 
personnel  people  actually  employed  by  a 
company  with  a  title,  perhaps  even  sug- 
gested by  themselves,  of  "Management  Con- 
sultant" or  "Consultant  to  Management". 
The  transition  from  Personnel  Manager  or 
Training  Manager  to  the  more  important 
sounding  title  of  Personnel  Director  or 
Training  Director  was  bad  enough,  but 
this  latest  movement  is  sounding  a  death 
knell. 

I  feel  qualified  to  view  this  situation 
with  alarm,  since  I  once  held  the  gaudy 
title  of  Training  Director.  Fortunately, 
through  wiser  counsel  than  I  could  give 
myself,  I  was  rescued  from  the  limbo  of  the 
Training  Directors  to  which  most  training 
people  are  so  feverishly  propelling  them- 
selves. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
trying  to  raise  the  standards  of  training  or 
training  people.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  trainers  and  personnel  men  need 
elevation  in  status  in  the  eyes  of  top  man- 
agement. But  the  way  we  are  going  about 
it  (you  see  I  still  include  myself)  is  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  count  the 
number  of  major  companies  which  have  as 
their  chief  executive  a  man  who  came  up 
through  personnel  or  training?  I  have. 
There  is  only  one.  This  is  shocking  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  the 
people  who  control  the  "human  factor," 
and  we  keep  telling  everybody  that  man- 
agement is  the  art  of  getting  things  done 


There' s  something  appealing  about  the 
idea  of  personnel  managers  being  recog- 
nix_ed  as  professional  people,  as  company 
doctors  and  attorneys  are.  But  would  it 
really  help  them — or  hurt  them  by 
creating  a  gulf  bettveen  them  and  other 
members  of  the  top  management  team? 
The  author,  for  one,  may  be  counted 
against  the  ASP  A  on  this  matter;  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  this  Association 
decided  to  push  vigorously  for  academic 
standards  leading  to  personnel  profes- 
sionalization.  What  is  your  vietvl 


through  people.  If  the  foremost  exponents 
of  the  art  aren't  being  selected  for  top 
management,  why  not?  Why  do  the  top 
jobs  go  to  sales  managers,  production  man- 
agers, financial  managers  or  control  man- 
agers, and  not  to  people  in  training  or  per- 
sonnel? 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  all  goes  back 
to  the  attempted  professionalization  of  the 
personnel  and  training  function.  Instead  of 
joining  management,  personnel  and  training 
people  have  actually  encouraged  setting 
themselves  off  in  consultative  positions. 
Waving  their  doctorates  of  psychology  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  (I  have  one  too!)  in 
the  air,  personnel  and  training  people  have 
developed  a  language  of  their  own  designed 
to  mystify  and  impress  top  management 
with  their  importance. 

Top  management  has  often  been  im- 
pressed, if  not  mystified,  and  it  has  bought 
as  gospel  a  lot  of  the  very  important  de- 
velopments of  personnel  research.  But  in  so 
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doing  it  has  developed  a  phobia  about  per- 
sonnel people  and  a  tendency  (encouraged 
by  Personnel)  to  set  this  particular  function 
to  one  side — to  look  on  it  as  they  would  on 
the  services  of  an  outside  management  con- 
sultant. This  can  be  fatal! 

Let  me  say  that  I  don't  disparage  the 
activities  of  outside  management  con- 
sultants. But  many  companies  have  engaged 
expensive  management  consulting  services, 
paid  the  bill,  read  the  report  and  then  con- 
signed it  to  the  files  without  taking  action 
on  any  of  the  recommendations.  I  think 
every  management  consulting  firm  has  its 
own  classic  example  of  this.  Just  because  a 
firm  does  buy  such  a  service,  does  not  mean 
that  the  consultant  is  going  to  be  taken 
into  top  management  councils. 

"Most  Deadly  Development  " 

Here  we  have  personnel  and  training 
people  eagerly  putting  themselves  in  the 
same  position — outside  top  management's 
councils.  This  could  be  the  most  deadly 
development  of  the  century  in  managerial 
practice ! 

I  think  it's  about  time  that  personnel 
and  training  people  woke  up.  We're  human, 
and  we  seek  recognition.  We're  trying  to 
get  that  recognition  by  becoming  a  profes- 
sional adjunct  to  management  rather  than 
being  an  integral  part  of  management.  I  say 
that  if  personnel  and  training  men  want  the 
same  respect  and  recognition  as  profes- 
sionals, then  they  should  continue  on  their 
present  path.  They'll  get  just  about  as  far 
up  the  management  ladder  as  the  company 
doctor.  But  if  they  want  to  make  a  career 
in  management,  participate  in  manage- 
ment's councils,  progress  into  top  manage- 
ment positions,  then  they  must  "not  fight 
'em,  but  join  'em." 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  problem? 
First,  we  can  improve  the  standards  of  per- 
sonnel and  training  procedures.  But  we 
don't  have  to  become  professional,  in  the 
final  sense,  to  do  so.  While  it  is  still  true 
that  some  company  top  managements  are 


not  fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  personnel  function,  great 
strides  toward  gaining  approval  have  been 
made.  And  it  is  significant  that  all  major 
companies  have  personnel  functions, 
whether  top  management  recognizes  their 
true  value  or  not. 

Personnel  People  Feel  Insecure? 

Let's  forget  our  "self-importance."  I 
think  one  reason  personnel  men  have 
plunged  into  professionalization  is  because 
they  have  a  subconscious  sense  of  inse- 
curity. The  day-to-day  contribution  of  the 
production  people  is  readily  apparent.  The 
sales  department  flexes  its  muscles  and 
proves  that  the  business  wouldn't  survive 
without  it.  Accounting  or  control  has  its 
tangible  evidences  of  its  importance  in  the 
form  of  ledgers  and  books  of  account.  All 
of  these  things  can  be  quantitatively  meas- 
ured and  their  relative  values  to  the  com- 
pany assessed. 

Not  so  the  contribution  of  the  per- 
sonnel department.  Here  is  something  in- 
tangible that  costs  money.  Subconsciously 
personnel  may  feel  the  company  could  get 
along  very  well  without  it — at  least  for  a 
short  time.  This  has  driven  personnel  men 
to  seek  security  by  blowing  up  their  own 
importance.  But  this  has  not  been  necessary. 

If  we  want  some  day  to  run  a  business, 
we  must  join  management — not  separate 
ourselves  further  from  it.  Our  understand- 
ing of  management  problems  will  be  re- 
flected back  to  us  by  management,  by 
greater  understanding  of  the  personnel 
function.  The  route  to  top  management 
lies  only  in  one  way.  And  that  way  will  be 
open  for  insiders  and  closed  to  any  type  of 
professionalized  personnel  practitioners. 


Genius  means  little  more  than  the  fac- 
ulty of  perceiving  in  an  unhabitual  way. 

William  Jafnes 


Brainstorming:  Another  "Gimmick"? 


By  B.J.  Speroff 

Research  Associate  and  Project  Director 

Industrial  Relations  Center 

University  of  Chicago 


THE  decade  has  seen  increasing  emphasis 
on  creativity  as  a  dynamic  factor  in  the 
processes  associated  with  problem-solving. 
The  central  aim  has  been  to  tap  the  vast 
storehouse  of  unused  brain-power  by  more 
effective  means.  To  release  this  latent  brain- 
power sundry  methods  have  been  devised 
with,  at  best,  modest  success.  Nonetheless, 
new  and  modified  plans  to  promote  in- 
ventiveness and  ingenuity  have  taken  hold 
almost  like  a  woman's  fad. 

Brainstorming,  a  creature  of  the  cre- 
ativity search,  is  the  most  recent  of  the 
devices.  Training  people  have  taken  to  the 
use  of  brainstorming  to  resolve  their  sundry 
problems,  to  bring  forth  their  esoteric 
needs,  and  to  establish  attainable  goals. 
Basically,  brainstorming  is  a  free  associa- 
tion process  long  recognized  by  psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists  as  an  effective 
cathartic  tool  in  therapy.  In  it  full  rein  is 
allowed  the  mind  to  spontaneously  formu- 
late and  present  ideas,  opinions  and 
thoughts  without  prior  benefit  of  screening 
as  to  their  relevance,  utility,  validity,  pur- 
pose and  truth. 

Reasoning,  cause-finding,  evaluating 
and  testing  these  spontaneous  responses  and 
reactions  have  no  place  in  the  brainstorming 
process  as  they  do  in  systematic  problem- 
solving.  Operationally,  brainstorming  is 
predicated  on  the  theory  that  the  more 
proliferation  of  ideas  the  better;  that,  in 
effect,  quantity  begets  quality.  This  re- 
quires a  green-light,  no-negative,  inhibi- 
tion-free, ideational  atmosphere.  No  idea 
is  challenged  or  criticised. 

To   the  extent   that   brainstorming   is 


Seldom  has  a  tool  for  group  use  been 
introduced  with  such  fanfare  and  pro- 
moted u'ith  such  fervor  as  '  'brain- 
storming. ' '  The  author  feels,  however, 
that  true  creativity  of  lasting  value  is  a 
product  of  a  company' s  permissive  and 
encouraging  climate  rather  than  of  any 
fad  or  one-shot  effort.  He  lists  nine 
company  characteristics  which  foster  in- 
ventiveness and  vigorous  imagineering. 


really  a  product  of  group  activity  it  taps 
the  life-time  experience  of  each  member  of 
the  group.  Ideally,  a  chain  reaction  of  spon- 
taneous responses  is  triggered  off.  Each  re- 
sponse elicits  another,  and  another,  and 
another.  There  are  variations  in  method  as 
well  as  different  arrangements  of  the  group 
in  order  to  fulfill  particular  objectives. 

There  are  at  least  three  types  of  brain- 
storming: group,  sub-group,  and  individual. 
The  group  methods  consist  of:  (i)  using  the 
group  in  toto,  and  (i)  dividing  the  group  so 
that  one-half  assumes  the  "pro"  side  and 
the  other  half  the  "con"  side,  after  which 
they  reverse  sides.  The  sub-group  methods 
consist  of  two,  three,  or  four  individuals 
using:  (i)  the  "tear-down"  procedure 
wherein  one  man  suggests  an  idea,  the  sec- 
ond suggests  another  idea,  the  third  dis- 
agrees with  both  and  puts  forth  his  own 
idea;  and  (x)  the  "and-also"  procedure 
which  is  similar  to  the  "tear-down" 
method  except  that  the  ideas  are  agreed 
upon  as  being  good,  but  needing  to  be  im- 
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proved  upon  or  added  onto.  The  individual 
methods  usually  consist  of  homework 
assignments — to  hand  in  a  series  of  solu- 
tions and  ideas. 

Brainstorming  Has  Its  Value 

There  is  no  question  but  that  brain- 
storming has  demonstrable  value,  that  it 
can  under  proper  circumstances  be  a  potent 
force  in  creative  thinking.  Furthermore,  a 
goodly  number  of  organizations  have  insti- 
tuted training  programs  in  creative  think- 
ing, and  the  use  of  brainstorming  as  its 
chief  vehicle,  to  enrich,  revitalize,  and 
develop  the  creative  impulse  of  their 
people.  In  training  programs — supervisory 
as  well  as  executive — it  has  proven  a  most 
illuminating  exercise  in  the  development 
of  creative  effort. 

Yet,  once  such  exposure  or  training  is 
completed,  what  happens  to  the  creative- 
ness  of  these  people?  It  is  stymied,  side- 
tracked, talked  away.  It  is  lost  or  decimated 
by  bureaucratic  procedures,  red-tape,  defec- 
tive communication,  exigencies,  and  other 
obstacles.  Thus,  another  good  training  tool 
has  fallen  by  the  wayside — another 
"gimmick"  has  had  its  day !  At  a  time  when 
creative  thinking  and  problem-solving  abil- 
ity have  never  been  more  needed,  brain- 
storming has  failed  to  provide  industrial 
management  with  a  productive  tool,  ex- 
cept for  instances  in  the  advertising  and 
public  relations  fields. 

But    Is    There    Something    Better? 

What  is  wrong  then?  Why  hasn't  such 
a  potentially  practical  instrument  proven 
effective?  The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  not  in 
the  training  of  individuals,  not  in  the  un- 
leashing of  the  creative  impulse,  but  in  the 
development  and  nurturing  of  a  climate  of 
acceptance  and  applicability  of  creative 
effort. 

What  has  curtailed  creativeness,  im- 
agination, and  boldness  in  most  industrial 
workers  in  the  past  has  been  the  absence  of 
recognition,    reward,    motivation — and    a 


permissive,  democratic,  accessible  climate 
— rather  than  the  failure  to  tap  and  un- 
loosen the  latent  or  repressed  brain  power. 
The  creative,  dynamic  potential  is  there, 
and  always  has  been;  brainstorming  merely 
served  as  an  agent  for  reviving  it  under  a 
different  set  of  circumstances. 

Brainstorming,  as  commonly  employed 
today,  can  only  be  another  "gimmick"  at 
most.  The  real  creative  impulse  which  is 
imbedded  in  people  requires  no  "gim- 
micks," no  special  appeals,  no  formal 
eclectic  or  didactic  courses  of  training. 

Creativity  emerges  and  effuses  if  the 
proper  climate  or  atmosphere  exists — 
satisfactory  labor  relations,  free  and  open 
communication  channels,  interested  and  en- 
lightened management,  ego-satisfaction, 
etc.  When  the  proper  climate  prevails, 
ideas,  solutions  and  suggestions  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  management  spontane- 
ously and  informally,  and  are  considered, 
evaluated  and  acted  upon.  Suitable  recogni- 
tion, rewards  and  incentives  are  used,  not 
as  inducements  or  stimulants  to  creative 
effort,  but  rather  to  make  fitting  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  people's  unsolicited  initia- 
tive, derived  from  a  sense  of  pride,  regard, 
or  interest  in  improving  one's  job,  one's 
company,  and  one's  self. 

True  creativity  and  its  derived  byprod- 
ucts can  best  be  promoted  and  extracted, 
not  by  brainstorming  nor  by  countless 
other  one-shot  efforts,  but  rather  through 
the  creation  and  existence  of  a  democratic, 
permissive,  and  enlightened  climate  built 
upon  reliance,  trust,  confidence,  and  good 
faith  between  management  and  the  man- 
aged. 

People  Don't  Spark  At  Command 

Opportunities  for  creativity  and  inge- 
nuity to  flourish  may  be  available,  and  all 
the  requisite  talents  may  be  present — either 
due  to  native  endowment  or  as  a  result  of 
educative  processes — yet  worthwhile  ef- 
forts fail  to  materialize.  This  may  be  due 
primarily  to  the  socio-authoritative  climate 
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existing  in  the  organization.  The  best  in- 
ventive and  resourceful  minds  will  not 
function  properly  unless  the  personal  ego- 
drive,  motivation,  is  present  and  stimulated 
by  an  unselfish  desire  to  be  of  service  to  an 
unselfish  organization.  This  comes  about 
when  management  invites  actions  and 
deeds,  and  encourages  and  accepts  and  ap- 
plies the  fruits  of  creative  effort,  and  ade- 
quately rewards  the  inventive,  the  imagi- 
native, and  the  bold. 

The  answer  to  continuing  successful 
creative  output  will  not  be  found  in  develop- 
ing and  training  people  to  apply  their  cre- 
ative minds,  but  rather  through  the  pur- 
poseful cultivation  and  nurturing  of  the 
kind  of  industrial  atmosphere  where  cre- 
ative efforts  erupt  spontaneously  and  with- 
out straining.  The  creative  mind  does  not 
produce  on  order,  or  by  directive;  nor  are 
lures,  inducements  or  training  "gimmicks" 
essential  to  its  functioning. 

Signs  Of  A  Favorable  Climate 

A  climate  conducive  to  unbridled 
creative  output  is  generally  found  in  an  or- 
ganization which  possesses  these  character- 
istics: 

(i)  Has  provided  for  a  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive employee  relations  program; 

(i)  Places  primary  emphasis  on  human 
understanding  and  safety  above  produc- 
tivity; 

(3)  Possesses  sufficient  organizational 
controls  which  are  adhered  to  consistently 
and  fairly,  i.e.,  well-defined  policies,  objec- 
tives, lines  of  authority  and  responsibility; 

(4)  Possesses  a  minimum  of  organiza- 
tional barriers,  i.e.,  buck-passing  tactics, 
no  formal  policies,  inadequate  communica- 
tions, red-tape; 

(5)  Practices  the  "open  door"  policy, 
i.e.,  accessibility  and  receptivity  to  sugges- 
tions, advice; 

(6)  Allows  individuals  ample  time  to 
think  about  problems  and  needs  of  the  or- 
ganization; 


(7)  Permits  a  challenging,  competitive 
and  rewardive  atmosphere  to  exist; 

(8)  Makes  known  and  fully  utilizes  all 
channels  of  communication  and  permits 
access  to  all  information,  data,  etc.,  except 
for  confidential  or  classified  materials; 

(9)  Believes  in  the  resourcefulness, 
wisdom,  and  creativeness  of  its  personnel. 

Equitable  Pay  Essential 

(Continued  from  page  p/) 

then,  their  attitude  has  been  a  defensive 
one — often  of  bitterness  because  their 
"trusted"  employees  have  deserted  them 
and  the  law  says  they  must  now  deal  with 
the  union. 

The  manager  who  must  deal  with  the 
professional  business  agent  for  the  first 
time  may  feel  himself  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage and  become  fearful.  He  is  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  highway  of  fear  is  the 
shortest  route  to  defeat.  Although  he  may 
not  be  experienced  in  the  art  of  negotiating, 
he  should  have  no  cause  for  fear.  Certainly, 
if  he  would  but  know  and  use  them,  he 
possesses  tools  with  which  to  handle  the 
situation.  Always  remember  that  unioniza- 
tion is  just  one  outward  manifestation  of 
your  employee  relations. 

Many  a  company  has  found  itself  "in 
the  red"  because  they  thought  they  were 
fulfillmg  their  industrial  relations  obliga- 
tions by  simply  negotiating  a  contract  once 
a  year  with  a  union.  Positive  industrial  rela- 
tions means  acting  on — not  reacting  to — 
employee  relations  questions  and  problems. 
This  can  only  be  done  if  management  de- 
votes the  same  time  and  talents  to  its  hu- 
man resources  as  it  has  to  developing  the 
wonders  of  automation,  spectacular  sales 
promotions,  and  the  Univac. 

"//  would  be  sound  business  if  whenever  you  grant 
a  benefit  to  employees  you  would  at  the  same  time  spend 
a  constant  percentage  for  interpretation.  Sever  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  good  deeds  speak  for 
themselves.  "— 

Oilman  M.  K.  Smith 
Opinion  Research  Corp. 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


"GIVES  BLOOD  FOR  DAD  IN  PENNSYLVANIA" 


THAT  headline  in  the  May  13  issue  of  The 
Winchester  News,  employee  publication 
of  the  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  the  first  pub- 
lished notice  we  have  seen  relating  to  the 
long  illness  of  our  editor,  Ned  Hay.  There 
have  been  several  clues  in  Personnel  Journal 
which  might  have  led  you  to  suppose  that 
all  was  not  as  it  should  be,  editorially.  But 
we  who  have  been  carrj'ing  on  have  been 
reluctant  to  come  right  out  and  say  that  the 
boss  was  "out  of  combat";  knowing  his 
iron  constitution  and  his  extraordinary  re- 
cuperative powers,  it  wouldn't  surprise  us 
at  all  to  welcome  him  back  on  the  job 
before  these  words  get  into  print. 

For  many  years  Ned  has  been  breezing 
through  a  schedule  of  work  and  play,  often 
requiring  several  long  or  short  hops  by 
plane  in  a  single  week,  which  would  have 
floored  most  of  us  long  ago.  We  confidently 
expect  he  will  be  resuming  business  as  usual 
before  too  long. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  little  that  we  can 
say.  The  trouble,  whatever  it  is,  seems  to  be 
something  so  obscure  that  it  stumps  the 
physicians.  There  have  been  at  least  two 
operations,  and  several  groups  of  blood 
transfusions — blood  having  been  given  not 
only  by  his  sons  but  by  a  number  of  his 
associates  in  his  management-consultant 
business.  We  know  that  Ned's  many  good 


friends  among  our  readers,  and  in  the 
business  %vorld  in  general,  join  with  us  in 
wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  headline  above — 
we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Audrey  Heusser, 
editor  of  Winchester  News,  for  sending  us 
an  advance  copy.  The  story  under  the  head- 
line reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"When  Peter  Hay,  a  group  leader  in  Film 
Research,  gave  his  ninth  pint  of  blood  last 
Thursday,  he  knew  exactly  who  the  beneficiary 
would  be.  It  was  earmarked  to  be  the  fourth  pint 
transferred  to  the  account  of  his  father,  Edward 
N.  Hay,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

"During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Hay's 
father  received  five  blood  transfusions,  the 
charge  for  which  would  have  been  $50  a  pint  if 
not  replaced.  Since  he  has  been  a  regular  donor 
over  the  past  six  years,  Hay  contacted  John 
Link,  chairman  of  the  blood  program,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  an  out-of-state  trans- 
fer of  his  donations  ....  Hay's  brother,  living 
in  Wisconsin,  arranged  the  transfer  of  one 
pint  credited  to  him." 

The  stor\'  ends  with  the  statement  that 
"Last  week's  bloodmobile  collected  a  total 
of  ^91  pints,  only  nine  pints  short  of  the 
quota."  A  mighty  fine  way  to  bring  the 
value  of  a  blood  donor  program  home  to 
employees,  I  thought. 

Harrison  Terrell 


I  LIKE  MY  PEOPLE,  SAYS  THE  BOSS 


THE  statement  which  appears  on  our  in- 
side cover  page  was  paired  up  with  a 
statement  entitled  "I  like  the  people  who 
work  for  me,  says  the  Boss,  because:  ' 
Editor  James  Keith  of  the  3M  Megaphone, 
published  bv  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
in  publishing  this  feature  advised  both  the 
employees  and  the  bosses  to  read  both  state- 


ments and  examine  their  own  attitudes  and 
practices  in  their  light.  All  of  the  points  in 
the  two  statements,  Mr.  Keith  says,  are 
based  on  actual  expressions  received  from 
the  employees  and  their  bosses.  The  reasons 
why  the  boss  likes  his  people; 

I.  They  have  a  spirit  of  teamwork, 
z.  Their  criticisms  are  constructive. 
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3.  They  are  enthusiastic. 

4.  They  exercise  their  initiative. 

5.  They  are  ambitious. 

6.  They  are  aggressive  in  their  work  .  .  . 
persistent. 

7.  They  are  reliable. 

8.  They  cooperate. 

9.  They  are  sincere. 

ID.  They  know  how  to  handle  people 
graciously. 

II.  They  express  honest  opinions  even  if 
they  don't  agree  with  me. 


12..  They  like  their  jobs. 

13.  They  are  conscientious  .  .  .  they  don't 
waste  time. 

14.  They  have  pleasant  personalities. 

15.  Their  language  and  expressions  are  of 
the  highest. 

16.  They  are  not  gossip  mongers. 

17.  They  do  not  bring  personal  problems 
to  work. 

18.  They  are  loyal  to  me  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  member  of  management. 


WE  TOO  MUST  ORGANIZE 


THIS  paper  by  Robert  I.  Weil,  personnel 
manager  with  The  Puritan  Sportswear 
Corp.,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Blair  County  (Penna.),  will 
be  of  special  interest  because  of  the  guest 
editorial  by  Mr.  Spates  which  leads  off  this 
issue.  Says  Mr.  Weil: 

The  January  1958  issue  of  Personnel  Journal 
contained  a  report  of  an  address  by  Professor 
Thomas  Spates  before  the  New  York  Personnel 
Management  Association,  in  which  Mr.  Spates 
advocated  a  national  personnel  association  to 
answer  criticism  of  our  profession.  I  couldn't 
agree  more,  though  I  would  go  further  than  the 
reported  suggestions  in  this  article.  There  is  a 
crying  need  first  of  all  to  establish  personnel 
work  as  a  profession,  and  then  to  set  standards 
for  the  profession. 

In  the  male  help-wanted  columns  of  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper  there  recently 
appeared  an  advertisement  reading:  "  Personnel 
Assistant,  college  degree  pref.,  must  be  able  to 
type  40  w. p.m.,  excellent  ground  floor  opportu- 
nity, $165  mo.  Write  box  .  .  .  .".  Imagine  such 
an  advertisement  for  accountants,  engineers,  or 
other  professionals.  Note  the  clerical  require- 
ments, the  education  required,  the  compensa- 
tion offered. 

How  many  "personnel  managers"  have 
you  run  into  who  were  once  the  boss'  secretary, 
or  the  general  foreman,  or  the  time  study  engi- 
neer? A  few  of  these  individuals  of  course  in 
time  acquire  the  necessary  background  to  do  a 
professional  job,  but  most  of  them  wear  the  title, 


do  an  inadequate  job,  and  give  our  profession 
a  bad  name.  Again,  imagine  the  company 
accountant  orM.  E.  being  "promoted"  from  the 
ranks! 

How  many  top  executives,  especially  in 
smaller  companies,  realize  the  possible  financial 
losses  that  result  from  a  poor  personnel  depart- 
ment? Most  of  our  contributions  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  productive  process  are  intangible — re- 
duced absence,  less  turn-over,  better  selection, 
improved  morale,  good  collective  bargaining. 
These  things  are  hard  to  sell.  They  do  not  bear 
a  readily  discernible  price  tag.  And  so,  many 
companies  ignore  them,  or  turn  them  over  to 
quacks. 

Local  personnel  associations  have  become 
widespread  in  recent  years.  It  is  now  time  to 
weld  these  into  a  whole  on  a  national  and  state 
basis.  After  all,  virtually  every  other  profession 
is  so  organized.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  national 
organization  should  have  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

i)  The  definition  of  personnel  work.  How 
does  it  differ  from  industrial  engineering  and 
public  relations.  Should  it  be  sub-divided  into 
such  specialities  as  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions, Job  Evaluation  and  Rate  Setting,  Selec- 
tion and  Placement? 

2.)  Setting  professional  standards  of  educa- 
tion and  experience.  This  would  of  necessity 
also  include  review  of  the  curricula  of  the  vari- 
ous universities,  and  the  encouragement  of 
these  universities  to  ofTer  specialized  courses. 

3)  The  recommendation  of  minimum  salary 
standards  in  the  personnel  field.  This  would  also 
require  the  gathering  of  salary  information. 
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4)  Legislative  representation  to  all  levels 
of  government  to  carr\'  out  the  programs  of  the 
association. 

5)  Professional  and  public  relations  to 
"sell"  the  program  and  standards. 

The  slogan  of  such  an  association  could 
perhaps  be  "A  Personnel  Professional  in  Every 
Business." 

The  Personnel  Journal  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  get  the  ball  rolling,  not  only  through 
its  editorial  columns,  but  perhaps  by  sponsoring 
regional  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
such  an  association. 


(Editor's  query:  What  about  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Personnel  Administration? 
This  is  a  going  organization — perhaps  not 
going  too  fast,  but  going.  Is  it  potentially 
the  organization  wanted  by  Mr.  Weil,  Mr. 
Spates  and  others?  If  not,  what  is  lacking 
which  some  energetic  backers  couldn't  sup- 
ply? Isn't  it  true  that  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  strong 
national  organization?  Would  Mr.  Weil 
and  others  scuttle  ASPA.  and  start  again 
from  scratch?  We  are  sincerely  asking.) 


IN  THIS  CORNER ...  (OBSERVATIONS  BY  H.  M.  T.) 


You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down — 
neither  Victor  Riesel,  the  labor  colum- 
nist who  was  blinded  by  an  acid  thrower, 
nor  Ned  Hay,  who  from  his  hospital  bed 
sent  me  a  recent  Riesel  column.  In  the 
column,  Riesel  wrote  that  conference  rooms 
had  been  reserved  for  three  days  in  a  hotel 
in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  Labor  and  man- 
agement leaders  met  there  in  June  at  the 
invitation  of  Lee  Minton,  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Interna- 
tional. Mr.  Minton  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  AFL-CIO. 

What  struck  Ned  Hay  about  this  was 
that  Minton  called  the  labor-management 
group  together — not  to  talk  contracts  or 
wages,  but  to  discuss  ways  in  which  com- 
panies of  the  Glass  Container  Manufac- 
turers Institute  and  their  union  workers  can 
cooperate  to  maintain  sales  and  full  em- 
ployment as  nearly  as  possible. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  broad- 
gauged  union  leader  has  been  hailed  in 
these  pages  for  constructive  action  of  a 
kind  not  ordinarily  looked  for  from  labor 
men.  There  was  a  piece  headed  "Union 
Leaders  Study  Job  Evaluation"  in  Novem- 
ber 1957,  and  Mr.  Minton  was  the  "hero" 

of  that  story  too.  May  his  kind  increase! 
*        *        * 

Robert  Clair  of  Boston  comments  on 
"Use  Those  Lunch  Hours  ",  which  appeared 
in  our  April  issue.  In  the  piece  a  Canadian 


subscriber  had  suggested  scheduling  movies, 
recreational  activities,  talks  on  civic  and 
personal  affairs,  and  so  on,  for  the  noon- 
break  to  relieve  employees  of  '  'relaxed  bore- 
dom." We  asked  how  many  employees 
would  be  willing  to  "give  up"  part  of  their 
lunch  hours  for  this  sort  of  thing.  Mr.  Clair 
says,  "Instead  of  "giving  up  a  part'  of  the 
lunch  hour,  why  not  conduct  the  meeting 
during   the   entire   lunch    hour  while   the 

participants  are  eating?  It's  being  done." 

*        *        * 

One  of  the  most  popular  articles  we 
have  published  in  a  long  time,  judging  by 
the  number  of  requests  for  extra  copies  and 
reprint  permission,  was  the  one  by  J.  H. 
Gunnells  and  L.  W.  Riley,  Jr.,  in  our 
January  issue.  The  heading  was  "Advice 
to  a  Trainee  Fresh  from  College."  Mr. 
Gunnels,  who  was  labor  relations  super- 
visor at  the  Camden,  New  Jersey,  plant  of 
Campbell  Soup  Company,  is  now  manager 
of  employee  relations  with  Fieldcrest  Mills, 
Inc.,  at  Spray,  N.C.  He  wrote  us  early  in 
March  that  up  to  that  time  about  i5  com- 
panies had  requested  copies  or  permission 
to  reprint.  A  number  more  have  been  heard 
from  since  then. 

Among  the  interested  companies  were 
such  as  General  Electric,  Socony-Mobile, 
Phillips  Petroleum,  Owens-Illinois,  Union 
Bag  and  Paper,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone, 
Burlington  Industries,  Commonwealth  Edi- 
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son,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
The  South  Carolina  National  Bank,  East- 
man Kodak,  Shell  Oil,  Combustion  Engi- 
neering. Many  companies  intend  to  make 
IOC  or  more  copies,  for  use  in  training  pro- 
grams and  so  on. 

In  every  issue  there  will  be  two,  three 
or  more  articles  which  are  picked  up  and 
re-printed,  usually  by  themselves  for  sepa- 
rate distribution  within  a  company,  but 
often  in  company  publications  and  in 
papers  having  general  circulation.  This  is 
highly  gratifying  both  to  Personnel  Journal 
editors  and  to  the  authors  whose  material 
is  reprinted  and  thus  gets  a  wider  audience 
than  we  can  give  it  by  ourselves.  The  author 
makes  himself  and  his  ideas  widely  known. 
I  don't  know  whether  any  budding,  and 
later  famed,  authors  have  gotten  their  start 
by  Personnel  Journal  publication,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  too  surprising. 

The  author  is  always  notified  when  a 
request  to  reprint  his  article  is  received.  In 
this  connection,  one  of  our  March  authors 
wrote:  "Thanks  for  telling  me  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  has  asked  permission 
to  reprint  my  article  ...  I  appreciate  your 
letting  me  know.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  folks  are  so  very  good  to  work  with, 
I  shall  try  soon  to  finish  another  article  for 

you." 

*         *         * 

Alden  C.  Skyrud,  training  officer  with 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Highways  at 
Denver,  writes  about  Richard  M.  Gordon's 
article  in  April,  headed  "Do  We  Train  the 
Wrong  People?"  This,  says  Mr.  Skyrud, 
"poses  a  very  real  problem  for  all  in  the 
training  field.  I  agree  with  what  he  says, 
but  wonder  just  how  best  to  sell  supervi- 
sors on  releasing  their  non-titled  (non- 
supervisory)  hourly-paid  workers  for  super- 
visory training  in  orientation,  job  instruc- 
tion, counseling,  etc.  Some  supervisors,  at 
least,  would  not  agree  to  release  their 
'leadmen'  for  such  training,  because  they 
would  believe  they  were  releasing  a  part  of 
their    own    responsibilities."    Mr.    Skyrud 


belongs  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  chapter  of 
the  ASTD  and  plans  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject for  one  of  the  Chapter's  regular 
monthly  meetings.  He  is  reprinting  the 
Gordon  article  for  distribution  to  the  mem- 
bers in  advance  of  the  meeting,  so  that  the 
members  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  constructively. 

*  *  4= 

F.  S.  Paranaskis,  personnel  officer 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
which  employs  150  people  at  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  disappointed  (to  put  it  mildly!) 
with  the  conclusion  of  Messrs.  Kronenber- 
ger  and  Mellenbruch  as  stated  in  rheir 
February  article,  "Kentucky  Personnel  Men 
Favor  Psychology  and  Commerce  Courses." 
The  article  ended  with  this  paragraph: 
"From  this  study  it  is  obvious  that  manage- 
ment today  is  far  from  insisting  that  per- 
sonnel directors  be  professionally  trained. 
Many  companies  are  still  satisfied  to  accept 
a  personable,  pleasant  appearing  person, 
but  without  specialized  or  professional 
training  and  experience,  as  their  personnel 
manager." 

No  college  degree,  says  Mr.  Paranaskis, 
necessarily  guarantees  all  of  the  qualifications 
needed  in  a  personnel  manager.  "As  a  personnel 
manager  without  a  degree  but  with  several 
years  of  college  work,  including  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  graduate  courses  in  personnel  adminis- 
tration, philosophy,  psychology,  and  English, 
membership  in  several  personnel  associations, 
and  twelve  years  of  on-the-job  training  in 
personnel,  I  feel  infinitely  better  professionally 
trained  and  educated  than  the  new  college 
graduate  entering  the  personnel  field.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  other  personnel  managers  in 
similar  circumstances. 

"The  study  did  not  show  that  the  personnel 
managers  without  a  degree  immediately  entered 
their  positions  after  being  supervisors,  in  plant 
production,  clerks,  etc.  It  showed  that  they  were 
in  these  positions  before  becoming  'personnel 
people,"  indicating  that  perhaps  many  of  them 
were  well  trained  in  subordinate  personnel 
positions. 

"I  feel  sure  management  seeks  more  than 
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'personable,  pleasant  appearing  persons'  in 
selecting  their  personnel  managers."  Mr. 
Paranaskis  adds  that  he  thought  the  article 
and  study  very  good  except  for  the  offending 
paragraph. 

*         *         * 

Verses  under  the  title  "Lament  of  the 
Psychologist's  Wife"  appeared  on  the  inside 
first  cover  page  of  our  June  issue.  We  asked 
if  anyone  knew  who  wrote  them.  Tilden 
Harrison,  associate  secretary,  personnel 
services,  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  of  the  U.S.A.,  New  York  City, 
wrote  us  that  they  were  by  Sonya  Saroyan 


and  appeared  in  the  December  1955  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Donald  B.  Snyder  of  the  Atlantic 
staff,  however,  asks  us  to  "please  include 
the  Atlantic  out"  in  any  apology  we  wish 
to  make.  It  seems  that  the  verses  first  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1950  Cosmopolitan  and 
were  published  by  the  Atlantic  without 
knowledge  of  that  fact.  The  Atlantic  in 
February  1956  apologized  to  the  author, 
Beatrice  Allen,  to  whom  we  now  do  the 
same.  One  stanza  of  the  poem  got  lost  along 
the  way  to  the  Atlantic.  Apparently  the 
original  title  was  "Lament  of  the  Wife  of  a 
Psychoanalyst." 


CITY  GOVERNMENT  TRAINS  MANAGERS 


WHAT  is  called  "a  unique  and  pioneer- 
ing experience' '  in  the  training  of  mu- 
nicipal supervisory  employees  is  reported 
by  D.  Robert  Vanderburg,  who  is  an  indus- 
trial consultant  associated  with  the  public 
services  division  of  Northern  Michigan  Col- 
lege, Marquette,  Michigan.  "To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,"  says  Mr.  Vanderburg, 
"only  two  other  cities — Saginaw,  Michi- 
gan, and  Beverly  Hills,  California — have 
ever  attempted  such  a  municipal  training 
program.  The  program  was  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  department  heads,  their  assist- 
ants and  others  in  supervisory  positions." 
A  digest  of  the  final  report,  made  to  city 
manager  George  T.  Meholick,  Jr.,  follows. 

The  city  manager  and  the  college's  indus- 
trial consultant  held  numerous  planning  meet- 
ings. Subject  matter,  possible  instructors, 
methods  of  instruction,  times  and  places  of 
instruction,  were  a  few  things  that  had  to  be 
determined.  Finally  a  complete  program  was  put 
before  the  city  manager.  This  was  then  presented 
to  the  mayor  for  discussion  with  city  commis- 
sioners. 

Objectives  of  the  program  were  basic.  A 
need  for  a  more  contented  and  loyal  working  force 
is  a  key  to  successful  governmental  operation. 
Industry  and  the  federal  government  have  rather 
conclusively  determined  that  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  obtaining  better  production  and 
relationships  came  as  a  result  of  proper,  intelli- 


gent relationships  of  the  supervisors  with  their 
people.  Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of  friction, 
inefficiency,  waste  and  ill-feeling  is  the  lack  of 
trained,  capable  men  who  represent  management 
to  the  workers.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following 
48-hour  program  was  set  up. 

Leadership  and  Authority — }  hours 

What  factors  make  for  real  leadership? 
Types  of  leaders,  how  to  be  the  best  and  most 
accepted  kind  of  leader.  What  are  the  sources  of 
authority?  Kinds  of  authority  and  how  to  use 
them. 

Communications ,  Oral  and  Written — g  hours 

The  ability  to  communicate  with  people 
on  all  levels,  orally  or  in  writing.  Understanding 
and  being  understood.  The  ability  and  ways  to 
carry  out  instructions  objectively  without 
allowing  personal  bias  or  feelings  to  interfere. 
Methods  for  good,  sound  communications,  up, 
down  and  across  the  organization. 

Human  'Relations — 6  hours 

Understanding  and  working  through 
people.  Developing  the  ability  to  get  things 
done  through  people.  Knowing  and  treating 
people  as  individuals. 

Types  of  Organization  and  Services — 6  hours 

Kinds  of  services  the  public  asks  govern- 
ment to  perform.  Types  of  organization,  line, 
staff,   committee,   and   combinations   of   these. 
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Reasons  for  organizations.  How  these  organiza- 
tions function  in  municipal  government.  Their 
weaknesses  and  strength.  Where  individuals  fit 
into  the  organization.  The  best  types  of  organi- 
zation for  public  bodies. 

Business  Economics — 6  hours 

The  basic  facts  of  money  and  economics. 
The  reasons  for  a  city  budget,  its  control  and 
reasons  for  control. 

Labor  and  Public  Relations — p  hours 

Relationships  of  supervisors  with  men  and 
the  relationship  of  supervisors  and  their  crews 
with  the  public.  Relations  that  create  proper 
attitudes  and  win  public  acceptance.  The  manner 
in  which  to  get  along  with  city  employees 
and  how  to  build  an  efficient  organization  so 
that  mutual  respect,  trust  and  loyalty  will 
emerge. 

Group  Leadership — p  hours 

How  to  conduct  group  meetings  to  obtain 
participation  and  to  share  thinking  and  ideas 
from  the  group,  especially  as  applied  to  conduct- 
ing department  and  staff  meetings.  Emphasis  on 
group  participation  and  how  to  acquire  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  efficient  operation  through 
group  activity.  Creating  in  employees  the  feeling 
of  belonging,  being  a  part  of  the  organization. 

The  Program  Described 

Instructors  were  obtained  from  the  staff 
of  Northern  Michigan  College,  Michigan  State 
University,  Public  Institutions  and  Upper 
Peninsula  industry.  The  sessions  were  kept  very 
informal,  and  group  participation  was  strongly 
encouraged.  It  is  felt  that  the  free  and  unin- 
hibited participation  of  the  city  personnel  was  a 
major  reason  for  the  success  of  the  program. 

The  program  was  begun  on  December  3, 
1957,  and  ran  for  8  weeks  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Vanderburg.  There  were  45  city  em- 
ployees in  attendance.  The  45  men  and  women 
were  divided  into  a  morning  group  of  13  and 
an  afternoon  group  of  ii.  Each  group  was  mixed 
regarding  departments  and  positions.  Each 
session  was  3  hours  long,  with  time  taken  out  for 
a  coffee  break. 

Evaluations  of  each  session  as  to  content 
and  capability  of  instruction  were  made.  These 
unsigned  evaluations  were  used  as  a  means  of 


constantly  improving  the  program.  For  example, 
films  were  found  to  be  unpopular  and  as  a  result 
were  discontinued.  More  time  and  information 
was  requested  on  Public  and  Human  Relations, 
with  the  result  that  more  than  the  originally 
scheduled  time  was  spent  in  these  areas.  Final 
evaluations  of  the  entire  program  also  were 
conducted. 

The  participants  were  informed  at  the  out- 
set of  the  program  that  the  school  consultant 
would  provide  the  City  Manager  with  written 
reports  concerning  pertinent  information  that 
came  out  of  the  meetings,  but  that  no  names  or 
identification  of  the  persons  involved  would  be 
made.  Because  of  the  mixture  of  the  groups  and 
careful  wording  of  the  reports,  this  proved 
successful  and  in  no  way  inhibited  the  partici- 
pants. It  was  felt  to  be  very  important  that  such 
confidences  not  be  violated. 

The  instructors,  without  exception,  stated 
they  had  never  worked  with  a  more  enthusiastic 
and  interested  group.  The  instructors  were  in- 
formed prior  to  their  sessions  to  encourage  group 
participation  and  to  key  their  material  as  much 
as  was  possible  to  the  needs  of  municipal  govern- 
ment supervisors. 

The  course  was  concluded  with  an  Awards 
Dinner.  This  was  the  only  time  the  groups  met 
in  the  evening.  Regular  classes  met  from  9:00 
A.M.  to  noon,  and  from  1:30  P.M.  to  4:30 
P.M. 

Evaluations  of  the  entire  program  were 
made  at  the  dinner  by  an  elected  delegate  of 
each  group.  They  rated  the  course  very  high  and 
suggested  this  type  of  training  be  continued, 
with  more  time  spent  on  human,  public  and 
labor  relations,  communications,  and  group 
dynamics.  They  stressed  the  importance  of 
group  participation  and  spoke  highly  of  the 
level  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion they  received,  they  felt  this  program  had 
given  them  an  opportunity  to  know  each  other 
much  better  as  individuals.  They  acquired  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  and  headaches 
encountered  in  other  city  departments.  They 
expressed  a  stronger  loyalty  to,  and  support  of, 
each  other. 


"/  have  yet  to  find  the  man,  however  great  or  exalted 
his  station,  who  did  not  do  better  work  and  put  forth 
greater  ej}ort  under  a  spirit  0}  approval  than  he  would 
ever  do  under  a  spirit  of  criticism." 

— Charles  .M.  Schwab 


BOOKS 


Cases  ox  Human"  Relations  in  Manage- 
ment. By  Richard  P.  Calhoun,  E.  William 
Xoland  and  Arthur  M.  Whitehill,  Jr. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1958.  444  pages.  S6.00. 

This  volume  contains  75  case  studies 
regarding  human  relations  problems  derived 
from  various  business  situations.  They  are 
the  tangible  results  of  the  field  research 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Business  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  These  cases  were  written 
by  members  of  Executive  Programs  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  point  up 
the  possibilities  of  long-term  cooperation 
between  faculty  members  and  businessmen, 
thus  refining  both  theory  and  practice. 

The  cases  range  from  simple  to  complex 
situations  and  run  the  gamut  from  a  single 
department  to  an  entire  organization.  They 
include  problems  related  to  marketing,  pro- 
duction, finance,  control,  personnel,  re- 
search and  general  management.  The  intro- 
ductory section  provides  excellent  material 
for  imderstanding  and  using  the  case 
method.  The  net  result  of  this  discussion  of 
day-to-day  problems  is  that  the  reader 
gains  further  insight  into  analysis,  decision 
making  and  action  in  human  relations  situ- 
ations concerning  management. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Psychology  Department 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

Better  Business  Communication.  By 
Dennis  Murphy.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1957.  pp  vii,  306.  S4.50 

This  book  takes  off  from  the  rather 
s^veepmg  premise  that  "management  is 
communication;  job  fulfillment  is  commu- 
nication." With  this  assumption  it  is  under- 
standable that  the  author's  inclusion  of 
material  is  generous  to  the  point  of  being 


sweeping.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  infor- 
mation and  hints  which  are  offered,  from 
the  ways  of  logical  thinking,  to  how  to 
carr}'  on  a  long-distance  telephone  conver- 
sation or  write  a  good  report,  are  practical 
and  useful. 

The  treatment  is  on  the  elementary 
side,  but  the  book  should  be  popular  with 
many  who  never  finished  high  school.  It 
would  make  a  helpful  text  in  a  course  for 
supen-'isors. 

There  is  not  much  about  the  psycho- 
logical inwardness  of  the  communication 
process  as  a  meeting,  interchange,  shared 
participation  of  minds  in  acceptance  of 
some  change  of  view  looking  to  a  change 
of  conduct.  Somehow,  communication  is 
made  to  seem  an  easier  act  than  it  seems  to 
me  in  reality  to  be.  But  enough  aspects  and 
forms  of  the  communicative  intention  and 
effort  are  considered  to  give  the  reader  a 
widened  range  of  awareness  and  an  ex- 
tended reference  to  methods  that  can  be 
brought  into  use. 

Each  chapter  has  "case  studies"  which 
should  sharpen  the  student's  perception  of 
the  points  made. 

Ordway  Tead 

The  University  Question:  Who  Should 
Go?  Who  Should  Pay?  By  Willson  Wood- 
side.  Foreword  by  F.  Cyril  James.  The 
Ryerson  Press,  Toronto,  195S.  199  pages. 
$5.00 

The  writer,  foreign  editor  of  The  Com- 
mentator and  a  well  known  broadcaster  on 
radio  and  T.V.,  reviews  the  problems  of 
Canada's  thirty-four  institutions  classified 
as  Universities  and  provides  statistical 
tables  nowhere  else  available  in  one  volume. 

At  present  less  than  10%  of  Canadians 
in  the  eighteen  to  twenty-one  age  group 
attend  university;  in  U.  S.  A.  the  figure  is 
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approximately  30%.  Because  of  the  increas- 
ing population  and  the  increasing  percent- 
age of  the  population  likely  to  attend  uni- 
versity the  problems  facing  the  universities 
are  enormous.  The  constitutional  issues, 
(education  is  a  provincial  matter)  are  dealt 
with  informatively  and  objectively.  The 
problem  in  Quebec  is  carefully  analysed. 
Several  references  are  made  to  the  gener- 
osity, the  breadth  of  outlook  and  the  con- 
cern of  industry  with  these  many  problems. 
A  complete  outline  of  available  scholar- 
ships is  included. 

An  excellent  source  book  for  anyone 
interested  in  attending,  or  learning  about, 
Canadian  Universities. 

D.  N.  S.  Robertson 
Employee  Relations  Department 
DuPont  Company  of  Canada 
OqsO  Limited 

Handling  Barriers  in  Communication: 
Lecture -Discussions  and  Conferee's  Hand- 
book. By  Irving  J.  Lee  and  Laura  L.  Lee. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1957. 
Paper  cover,  plastic  ring  binding.  zx6 
pages.  $5. 

I  do  not  recall  a  book  on  this  subject 
that  should  be  more  useful  in  a  training 
course  for  supervisors  or  other  business 
people.  The  book  is  based  on  a  series  of 
lecture-discussions  given  to  an  Illinois  Bell 
Telephone  group  in  1955  by  the  first-named 
author,  who  died  soon  after  conducting 
the  experimental  course.  His  widow,  Laura 
Lee,  took  the  detailed  notes  of  the  course 
which  had  been  made  by  an  Illinois  Bell 
man  and  added  to  them  from  her  knowledge 
of  her  husband's  ideas  and  methods.  The 
course  is  said  to  have  been  so  successful 
that  AT&T  is  continuing  to  use  it  to  train 
leaders. 

The  volume  contains  discussions  for 
eight  meetings.  The  chapters  deal  with  The 
person  who  jumps  to  conclusions,  The 
person  who  closes  his  mind.  The  person  who 


listens  only  to  words.  Giving  and  getting 
information.  Making  assignments.  Making 
corrections.  Getting  a  group  to  talk  to- 
gether, and  Overview. 

One  of  Dr.  Lee's  favorite  demonstra- 
tions when  he  lectured  at  Northwestern 
University  was  to  show  that  it's  almost 
impossible  to  say  something  that  everyone 
will  understand;  that  "there  is  probably 
no  such  thing  as  an  instruction  that  can't 
be  misinterpreted  by  somebody."  He  didn't 
know  how  to  draw  a  triangle,  he  said.  The 
students  were  to  instruct  him — to  tell  him 
what  to  do  on  the  board.  The  account 
tells  how  the  teacher  was  able  to  misinter- 
pret every  instruction  and  never  produce 
an  uncontaminated  triangle. 

H.  M.  T 

Human  Understanding  in  Industry  .  . 
A  Guide  jar  Supervisors.  By  William  C 
Menninger,  M.D.,  and  Harry  Levinson 
Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago  10. 
1956.  Paper  covered,  loz  pages,  $2.. 15 
Leader' s  Guide  for  the  book,  2.6  pages,  $.50 
Quantity  discounts. 

The  two  authors,  both  associated  with 
The  Menninger  Foundation,  have  a  gift 
for  putting  fundamental  psychological  prin- 
ciples into  simple  language  and  homely 
stories  which  speak  to  the  working  man 
who,  perhaps,  does  not  have  too  much  book 
learning.  The  knack  is  amply  demonstrated 
in  this  small  and  unpretentious  book  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  might  be  as  useful  as  many 
a  bigger  book  in  teaching  a  line  supervisor 
how  to  understand  himself  and  his  people 
better  and  get  along  better  with  himself 
and  them.  The  authors'  purpose,  they  say, 
was  not  to  give  pat  answers  on  human 
relations  but  to  present  a  point  of  view. 
The  six  chapters  are  designed  for  six  train- 
ing sessions.  In  the  back  are  a  two-page  list 
of  readings,  and  blank  pages  for  notes.  I 
give  this  a  four-star  rating. 

H.  M.  T. 
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Reappraisal  of  Appraisals.  By  Philip  R.  Kelly, 
ten  pages  in  the  May-June  Harvard  Business 
Review.  The  thesis  is  that  there  is  considerable 
feeling  that  many  methods  of  appraisal  cause 
more  friction  than  amity  and  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  manager  of  personnel 
research  services  with  the  American  Cyanamid 
Company,  tells  about  various  kinds  of  apprais- 
als which  are  being  used  today  and  suggests 
an  alternative.  The  manager  should  not  attempt 
the  appraisal  of  any  worker  in  isolation,  but 
only  with  consideration  of  his,  the  manager's, 
influence  and  that  of  the  organization.  The 
author  suggests  the  phrase  "organization 
review"  to  replace  the  rather  disquieting 
"appraisal."  If  your  library  has  this  magazine, 
don't  fail  to  read  this  well-reasoned  article. 


Now,  White  Collars  Get  Frayed.  A  staff- 
written  story  of  a  little  over  a  page  in  Business 
Week  for  May  3 1 .  Salaried  office  people  are  now 
feeling  the  retrenchment  pinch.  Some  companies 
are  cutting  salaries,  others  letting  people  go, 
still  others  shortening  the  weekly  working 
hours  and  paying  proportionately  less.  "The 
actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  is  often 
dubious,  but  executives  think  economy  is  good 
psychology."  In  the  same  issue:  "Court  Has  Its 
Say  on  Extra  Pay" — a  piece  about  a  deferred 
compensation  plan  tied  to  a  market  price  for 
stock  after  an  individual's  retirement.  The  court 
said  this  was  "irrational"  and  "compensated 
executives  in  excess  of  their  worth  to  the 
company." 


Future  Executives — Handle  With  Care.  By 
William  B.  Given,  Jr.  in  the  May  Dun's  Review 
and  Modern  Industry;  some  three  pages.  Mr. 
Given,  chairman  of  American  Brake  Shoe  Com- 
pany, author  of  "Bottom-Up  Management" 
and  "Reaching  Out  in  Management"  (both 
Harper)  says  that  many  potentially-able  college 
graduates,  recruited  at  considerable  cost,  become 
disillusioned  and  discouraged  because  of  poor 
supervision  and  handling  as  trainee-apprentices 
in  their  first  year  or  so  on  the  job.  The  author 
tells  how  his  company  handles  them  with  care. 


associate  professor  of  labor  relations  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati;  some  nine  pages  in 
Labor  Law  Journal  for  June.  A  good  article  for  the 
person  who  really  wants  to  see  both  sides  of 
"right-to-w^ork"  and  make  up  his  own  mind. 


You,  Too,  Can  Role-Play.  By  Harold  B. 
Schmidhauser  of  the  AMA  in  the  March  Journal 
of  the  American  Society  of  Training  Directors;  it  is 
late  to  mention  this  item  but  it  is  too  good  to 
pass  up.  Nine  pages.  The  subhead  is:  "The  basics 
of  role-taking,  including  definitions  of  terms, 
sample  case  histories  and  bibliography."  Ap- 
parently, role-playing  is  adding  terms  to  our 
language:  auto  drama,  auxiliary  ego,  cold  role- 
taking,  hot  role-taking,  multiple  role-taking, 
mirror  effect,  mirror  technique,  surplus  reality, 
and  so  on.  The  terms  are  defined.  Four  excellent 
examples  of  role-playing  results  are  given.  One 
concerns  the  role-playing  wife  who  saved  her 
husband's  job;  he  was  a  marketing  v. p.  Another 
is  headed:  "Technicians  reverse  quit  rate — after 
chief's  try  at  role-reversal." 


Problems  of  a  New  Personnel  Department. 
By  W.  Holley  of  Australia's  Department  of 
Labour  and  National  Service,  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Department's  Personnel  Practice 
Bulletin.  This  is  a  six-page  piece  about  the 
establishment  of  a  personnel  department  in  a 
relatively  small  Australian  company  which  had 
not  had  one  previously.  Two  men  were  tried  and 
failed  as  personnel  directors;  the  third  had 
recently  been  put  on  the  job  when  the  report 
was  written.  The  difficulties  encountered  in 
getting  the  cooperation  of  key  men  and  winning 
acceptance  for  the  personnel  function  are  de- 
scribed in  some  detail.  This  is  No.  i  of  Volume 
14  of  the  Bulletin,  priced  at  ii/6  per  year. 
Address:  Melbourne,  Australia. 


Legal   and    Historical   Background   of   the 
Right-to-Work  Dispute.  By  Gordon  S.  Skinner, 


Quick  Medicine  for  Your  Executive  Reading 
Load.  By  Philip  R.  Headings  in  the  April  issue 
of  Business  Horizons;  12.  pages.  The  blurb  asks; 
"Do  you  really  know  how  to  read?  Although 
not  many  people  do,  this  shortcoming  is  by  no 
means  incurable."  Prescription  for  the  burdened 
executive :  Shake  down  the  paper  work  of  your 
organization    to   avoid    overlapping;   Carefully 
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delegate  as  much  reading  as  possible;  Delegate  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  weeding-out  process; 
Know  and  use  available  skilled  specialist 
services;  Improve  your  reading  efficiency.  The 
article  itself  may  help  an  executive  cope  better 
with  his  reading.  In  the  same  issue:  "Perspective 
on  the  Organization  Man"  by  John  H.  Mueller, 
9  pages.  This  is  the  second  number  of  an  impres- 
sively fine  magazine — i6o  pages — published  by 
Indiana  University  School  of  Business,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana.  The  quarterly  sells  at  $i  per 
copy,  $6.50  a  year. 


Preparation  and  Use  of  the  Company  Creed: 
Results  of  a  Survey.  This  is  a  two-page  report  in 
the  April  issue  of  Management  News,  an  eight- 
page  bulletin  of  the  American  Management 
Association.  Most  companies,  says  the  report, 
feel  that  there  is  value  in  a  creed  which  spells  out 
company  objectives  and  basic  policies,  but  the 
chief  value  is  in  drawing  up  the  creed.  One 
respondent  is  quoted  as  saying,  "The  formula- 
tion of  company  policies  was  a  most  stimulating 
and  constructive  experience  for  the  executives 


involved.  It  forced  a  clarification  of  thinking,  a 
re-evaluation  of  past  practices,  and  a  determina- 
tion of  future  courses  of  action.  Many  companies 
give  life  to  their  creeds  by  reviewing  them  every 
year  or  so.  In  the  same  issue:  An  editorial  by 
Lawrence  A.  Appley,  AMA  president,  about  the 
impact  of  organization  upon  people.  "Indivi- 
duals who  have  competency  and  self-confidence 
in  areas  of  work  required  for  the  attainment  of 
great  goals  can  make  far  greater  contributions^ 
and  get  far  more  personal  satisfaction  as  part  of 
an  organization  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
those  goals  than  under  any  other  conditions." 


He  Probes  the  Human  Soul.  By  Ernest  O. 
Hauser,  about  three  pages  in  the  May  14  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  If  you  have  only  a  smattering  of 
psychology  you'll  enjoy  this  short  piece  about 
Carl  Gustav  Jung,  the  great  Swiss  psychiatrist. 
The  article  is  not  profound  but  tells  how  Jung's 
therapy  differs  from  that  of  Freud;  the  two 
had  several  meetings  and  exchanged  some  300 
letters.  Even  those  who  have  taken  psychology 
courses  may  learn  something  from  it. 


About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  go) 

D.  Robert  Vanderburg,  industrial  consultant 
of  the  Public  Services  Division  of  Northern 
Michigan  College,  at  Marquette,  for  some 
eighteen  months,  develops  and  conducts  training 
programs  for  industrial,  business  and  other 
organizations.  Mr.  Vanderburg  graduated  from 
Western  Michigan  University  and  for  some 
years  served  variously  as  employment  manager, 
safety,  labor  relations  and  training  director  with 
the  Sealed  Power  Corporation  of  Muskegon,  the 
Oldberg  Manufacturing  Company  of  Grand 
Haven,  both  in  Michigan,  and  with  the  Celotex 
Corporation  in  their  plants  over  the  nation. 

,'Braiti  washing' ' 

A  reference  to  "brainwashing"  appears  in 
an  item  about  the  employee  publication  Volts 
and  Jolts  on  page  118.  Robert  A.  Bachmann, 
personnel  manager  of  the  S  &  C  Electric  Com- 
pany and  editor  of  the  publication,  writes  us  in 
part: 

"Brainwashing  to  us  means  coercing  people 
to  think  the  way  you  want  them  to  think,  under 


the  guise  of  providing  educational  or  entertain- 
ing material.  Many  house  organs  do  this, 
whether  they  admit  it  or  not,  by  constantly 
printing  articles  on  how  good  the  company  is, 
what  management  thinks,  what  management 
expects  of  its  employees,  what  management  is 
doing  for  its  employees,  etc.  .  .  . 

"This  should  not  be  the  purpose  of  an  em- 
ployee magazine.  .  .  .  The  sole  purpose  of  our 
Volts  &  Jolts  ...  is  to  create  goodwill.  That's 
all  we  have  to  sell.  We  like  for  our  people  to 
get  to  know  more  about  each  other,  and  wc 
purposely  strive  for  a  'one-big-happy-family' 
flavor. 

"We  also  would  like  for  our  employees  to 
know  more  about  their  company — its  products, 
its  organization,  its  physical  plant,  its  markets, 
its  goals  and  its  future.  .  .  .  Then,  if  in  the  proc- 
ess of  reading  this  type  of  information,  the 
employee  happens  to  think  that  S  &  C  is  a  good 
place  to  work  and  that  management  is  doing  an 
effective  job,  very  well  and  good.  But  if  he 
arrives  at  this  conclusion,  it  is  purely  his  own 
opinion  and  not  something  we  '  hammered'  at 
him  with  each  issue." 


Personnel  Research 


Use  of  Sociometric  Peer  Nominations  in 
Medical  Education  Research.  By  Albert 
J.  Kubany,  General  Motors  Institute. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psycholo^,  Vol.  41,  No.  6, 
December  1957,  389-394. 

The  author  was  interested  in  finding  a 
more  realistic  measure  of  student  quality  in 
medical  schools,  which  might  be  used  to 
improve  the  selection  of  medical  students. 
Medical  research  has  been  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  such  measures,  particularly  in  the 
last  two  years  of  medical  school.  In  these 
years  the  instruction  is  less  academic  and 
more  clinical.  The  instructors  see  the  stu- 
dents for  shorter  periods  of  time  and  have 
less  opportunity  to  draw  distinctions  be- 
tween students.  The  students  have  more 
time  to  observe  each  other  candidly  and 
comprehensively. 

The  subjects  were  87  medical  students 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  they 
made  their  nominations  a  month  before 
graduation.  Eleven  factors  were  used  such 
as  (A)  "Medical  Facts,"  (G)  "Calm  in 
Emergency,"  (H)  "Community  Medical 
Leader." 

Each  student  was  asked  to  name  three 
classmates  who  would  be  best  in  the  future 
on  each  of  the  given  variables.  No  negative 
nominations  were  asked  for  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  control  for  the  influence  of 
slight  acquaintance.  Peer  nominations  were 
compared  with  evaluations  of  instructors 
and  with  course  grades.  Instructors  and 
peers  agreed  fairly  well  on  some  factors  but 
there  was  practically  no  relationship  be- 
tween instructor  and  peer  judgment  of  stu- 
dent integrity  or  recognition  of  his  own 
limitations.  Students  have  a  unique  set  of 
values,  which  seems  to  affect  their  evalua- 
tion of  each  other's  medical  effectiveness. 

The  question  of  the  proper  role  of  peer 
nominations  in  a  medical  or  professional 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

school  is  discussed.  It  is  suggested  that 
evaluation  is  the  proper  role  of  the  instruc- 
tor and  that  peer  nominations  should  not 
have  a  place  in  determining  class  standing 
or  recommendations  for  positions.  How- 
ever, such  nominations  might  well  be 
gathered  for  research  purposes. 

The  methods  used  and  the  questions 
discussed  would  have  relevance  in  certain 
types  of  personnel  selection  research. 

Validation  of  the  Minnesota  Scale  of 
Parental  Occupations  and  a  Modifica- 
tion OF  the  Warner  Occupational  Rating 
Scale.  By  Harry  Beilin,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology 
Vol.  41,  No.  6,  December  1957,  373-376. 

There  are  various  ways  of  indicating 
socio-economic  status,  and  occupation  is 
often  selected  as  a  criterion.  The  Minnesota 
Scale  of  Parental  Occupations  has  been  in 
use  since  1915  without  revision,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  occupational  struc- 
ture of  our  economy  has  changed  consider- 
ably since  that  time.  The  second  scale 
considered  is  a  revision  by  Beilin  of  the 
original  Warner  Occupational  Rating  Scale. 
The  Warner  scale  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  crucial  difference  in  the  socioeconomic 
levels  is  not  in  regard  to  field  of  work,  but 
rather  the  level  of  an  occupation  within  a 
field.  In  the  Minnesota  Scale,  for  example, 
the  professions  are  grouped  as  Class  i.  In 
the  Warner  scale,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
professions  range  over  a  number  of  levels 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  skilled  occupa- 
tions. 

The  author's  object  was  to  validate 
these  two  scales  under  present-day  condi- 
tions, using  material  and  cultural  posses- 
sions as  criteria.  The  material  scale  reflects 
the  possession  of  such  things  as:  central 
heating,    refrigerator,    automatic    washer, 
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etc.  The  cultural  score  includes  such  things 
as:  the  reading  of  newspapers,  the  number 
of  books  possessed,  etc.  A  personal  data 
sheet  was  prepared  and  administered  to  8th 
and  loth  grade  students  in  a  high  school  in 
St.  Paul.  This  gave  the  occupation  of  the 
father  and  the  information  about  material 
and  cultural  possessions. 

The  results   indicated   substantial   but 
not  high  correlations  and  led  to  some  ques- 


tioning about  the  adequacy  of  the  criteria. 
It  seems  probable  that  material  possessions 
and  to  some  extent  cultural  items  are  now 
so  widely  distributed  in  the  population  that 
they  no  longer  act  as  adequate  socio- 
economic differentiators.  The  author  sug- 
gests the  need  for  revision  of  the  occupa- 
tional scales  to  bring  them  up  to  date,  and 
for  care  in  the  selection  of  criteria  for  de- 
fining levels  of  social  and  economic  status. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Boanell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Westchester  Personnel  Man- 
agement Association,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
had  Joe  Shaw,  president  of  Associated 
Industries  of  New  York,  as  the  speaker  at 
the  April  meeting.  Mr.  Shaw  reports  an- 
nually to  the  group  on  actions  taken  during 
the  legislature  session.  He  told  how  in- 
dustry is  being  taken  by  labor,  aided  by  the 
sit-on-the-hands  attitude  of  business  people 
all  over  the  State  of  New  York.  This  year's 
talk  was,  as  usual  (says  the  Association 
Newsletter)  one  that  showed  we  are  not 
even  holding  our  own  as  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  main  reason  seems  to  be  that 
labor  is  organized  and  management  isn't. 
The  Newsletter  refers  to  the  Personnel 
Journal's  item  on  the  Association  which 
spoke  of  a  "hnei  Neivsletter."  "That,"  says 
the  editor,  "brings  up  a  point  of  contention. 
The  briefness  of  the  Newsletter  is  the  result 
of  the  loud  vociferation  of  certain  members 
banded  together  under  the  sign  of  the 
Sputnick.  Also  it  is  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  members  of  this  cumulo- 
nimbus exploratory  group  have  been  very 
conspicuous  by  their  absence."  Anyone  else 
have  the  same  complaint? 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 


ment Association  took  a  look  at  itself  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  NYPMA  Bulletin. 
Writing  in  the  Bulletin,  Franklin  H. 
Beardsley,  Jr.,  of  the  Great  American  Group 
of  Insurance  Companies,  said  "Reduced  to 
its  simplest  terms,  we  might  define  our 
reason  for  being  as  that  of  professional 
growth  in  our  chosen  field  of  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  management — and 
through  that  growth,  making  more  valu- 
able contributions  to  our  respective  organi- 
zations and  to  society."  Such  growth  is 
stimulated,  he  went  on  to  say,  by  the  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings;  smaller  study  groups 
on  specific  subjects;  written  exchange 
through  the  Bulletin,  serving  on  committees 
or  as  officers  of  the  Association;  and  per- 
sonal exchange  with  fellow  members  and 
other  professional  organizations. 

The  Association  was  formed  in  June 
1930  by  a  small  group  of  employment  man- 
agers, and  in  1931  the  present  organization 
was  formed  and  expanded  to  include  all 
phases  of  personnel  management.  In  1943 
the  name  now  used  was  adopted  and  scope 
broadened  to  include  those  holding  mana- 
gerial positions  in  industrial  relations  as 
well  as  personnel. 

At   present   the   membership  numbers 
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516  and  includes  men  and  women  from  300 
different  organizations  in  metropolitan 
New  York.  Committees  include  executive, 
arrangements,  award,  Bulletin,  member- 
ship, placement,  program,  public  relations, 
reception,  study  group,  and  survey. 


Margaret    C.    EUson,    assistant    personnel 
director   at   Reliance  Insurance  Company, 

treasurer. 


The  Personnel  Administrators  of 
New  York  University  get  out  the  P.  A. 
Piper  which  seems  to  me  a  model  of  good 
organization  and  efficiency.  The  May  issue 
has,  for  instance,  a  theme;  salary  adminis- 
tration. The  first  page  carries  a  brief  table 
of  contents  which  I  find  very  helpful,  plus 
brief  meeting  notices.  The  last  page  (there 
are  four  mimeographed  and  stapled  sheets) 
gives  the  reservation  blank  for  the  coming 
meeting,  plus  the  official  ballot,  both  to  be 
mailed  in.  The  rest  of  the  publication  is 
devoted  to  a  well-arranged  discussion  of 
salary  administration,  starting  with  one 
company's  view,  written  by  Walter 
Emmerling,  manager  of  General  Office 
Services,  Procter  and  Gamble  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  reprinted  from  Office  Executive. 
Then  a  member,  a  salary  administrator, 
comments  on  the  article.  Next,  there  is  a 
condensation  of  an  article  by  Ned  Hay, 
which  appeared  originally  in  the  Personnel 
Journal,  followed  by  comment  from  a  mem- 
ber who  is  a  personnel  research  assistant, 
and  another  member  who  is  a  salary  ad- 
ministrator. This  use  of  an  Association 
sheet  strikes  me  as  both  meaningful  and 
useful. 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of 
Philadelphia  has  elected  new  officers.  Thev 
are,  Mrs.  Mary  McCauUey,  personnel  assist- 
ant. Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  president;  Mrs. 
Arlaine  A.  Rooney,  interviewer  at  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  vice  president; 
I\lrs.  Erma  S.  Zelley,  personnel  interviewer 
at  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  Miss  Betty  I.  Johnston, 
employment  manager,  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Company,    recording   secretary;   and   Mrs. 


The  Denver  Personnel  Club  Reporter 
gives  a  sprightly  account  of  the  spring 
workshop  in  the  May  issue.  "Take  fifty 
members  of  the  Denver  Personnel  Club  and 
their  guests.  Mix  them  up  in  a  beautiful 
room  of  the  brand  new  Continental  Motel 
and  sprinkle  liberally  with  provocative  and 
informative  speakers  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  business  and  education.  Allow  enough 
time  for  ideas  to  come  simmering  to  the  top 
and  then  cool  the  mixture  with  a  coffee 
break.  Garnish  with  an  enjoyable  social 
hour  and  top  with  a  fine  dinner.  There  you 
are — the  recipe  for  a  successful  spring  work- 
shop. "  Sounds  good,  doesn't  it?  Incidentally 
I  think  that's  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  using 
a  motel  for  a  conference.  They  must  have 
some  pretty  big  ones  out  west. 


Activities  for  the  1957-58  Year  of 
the  Personnel  Club  of  Atlanta  havx 
been  pitched  to  a  new  high  in  service  and 
development  for  the  individual  club  mem- 
ber, the  community  and  industry.  Affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  Industrial 
Management  Clubs  and  YMCA,  the  club's 
broad  program  has  long  sought  to  promote 
"effective  human  relations  through  re- 
sponsibility, respect,  dignity,  information, 
communication,  interpretation,  good  will 
and  fair  dealings." 

"To  further  elevate  the  standards  of 
the  personnel  executive,  the  club  combines 
service  with  individual  development,"  says 
Larry  B.  Anders,  club  president  and  per- 
sonnel assistant  for  Allstate  Insurance 
Company.  "Believing  that  sharing  in  a 
common  association  can  broaden  one's 
scope  and  outlook  on  modern-day  personnel 
thinking,  our  program  committee  chair- 
man, club  first  vice  president,  R.  M.  Gibbs, 
Graybar  Electric  Company,  has  developed 
such  a  theme.  Each  monthly  meeting  and 
dinner  presents  an  opportunity  to  hear  well 
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qualified  leaders  in  management  develop- 
ment, psychological  testing,  employee 
counseling,  human  relations,  and  other 
allied  topics." 

Service  to  industry  and  the  community 
occupies  a  prominent  role  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Personnel  Club  of  Atlanta.  Speechcraft 
classes  in  conjunction  with  a  local  toast- 
master's  group  are  under  way.  Job  descrip- 
tions for  the  staff  of  Hillside  Cottages,  a 
Redfeather  supported  temporary  haven  for 
children,  is  under  study  by  a  club  commit- 
tee. The  club  also  conducts  area  wage  sur- 
veys and  other  personnel  projects. 


In  the  second  year  is  the  "Executive 
Round  Table,"  an  undergraduate  organiza- 
tion at  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
supported  by  the  Club.  It  serves  to  acquaint 
these  young  men  with  the  function  of  man- 
agement and  what  is  expected  of  them  as 
graduates. 

Realizing  that  the  development  of  first- 
line  management  is  an  important  part  of 
any  human  relations  program,  five  dinner 
meetings  on  management  development  were 
held  at  the  downtown  YMCA.  Foremen  and 
supervisors  from  business  and  industry  were 
encouraged  to  question  each  speaker. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  Labor  Relations  Outlook,  in- 
cluding a  consideration  of  the  current 
profit  squeeze,  emerging  trends  in  indus- 
trial relations,  and  new  angles  in  collective 
bargaining,  were  explored  at  a  special 
AMA  conference  on  labor  relations  held  in 
Chicago  May  19-11.  William  E.  Umstattd, 
president.  The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany, Canton,  Ohio,  led  off  with  a  discus- 
sion of  labor  relations  during  a  profit 
squeeze.  Emerging  industrial  relations 
trends  and  their  implication  for  manage- 
ment were  analyzed  by  Howard  S.  Kalten- 
born,  vice  president.  Industrial  Relations 
Counsellors,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  closing 
luncheon  speaker,  Walter  H.  Powell,  vice 
president,  industrial  relations.  Interna- 
tional Resistance  Corp.,  Philadelphia, 
pointed  out  new  angles  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meet- 
ing was  a  press  conference  on  the  labor 
relations  climate  for  1958  conducted  by 
Victor  Riesel,  columnist.  The  Hall  Syndi- 
cate, Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Riesel  inter- 
viewed three  members  of  AMA's  Personnel 
Planning  Council,  all  of  whom  are  vice 
presidents.  They  are  Matthew  Gouger, 
vice  president  and  director  of  personnel  re- 
lations. General  Aniline  and  Film  Corp., 
New  York;  C.  H.  Hageman,  vice  president, 
industrial  relations.  Union  Carbide  Corp., 


New  York;  and  Gerry  E.  Morse,  vice  presi- 
dent, employee  relations,  Minneapolis- 
Hone)'^vell  Regulator  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

More  than  1,500  executives  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  expected  to  com- 
bine work  and  recreation  during  July  and 
August  at  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation's fourth  annual  summer  program  on 
the  campus  of  Colgate  University  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  During  the  eight  weeks  of 
sessions,  which  began  on  July  7,  executives 
are  to  participate  in  a  varied  program  of 
57  seminars  and  courses  on  finance,  general 
management,  insurance,  manufacturing, 
marketing,  office  management,  packaging, 
personnel,  and  research  and  development. 
Sessions  are  held  in  the  morning  and  evening 
to  keep  afternoons  free  for  recreation.  Like 
the  Association's  regular  program  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  "class 
work"  takes  up  a  full  seven  hours  a  day. 


Governmental  Management  in  the 
Space  Age  was  the  title  of  the  keynote 
address  given  by  R.  B.  Bryce,  secretary  to 
the  Cabinet,  Federal  Government  of 
Canada,  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Conference  of 
the  Public  Personnel  Association.  About  550 
personnel  administrators  and  technicians 
from   the  northeastern   LTnited   States   and 
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Canada  attended  the  conference  which  was 
held  in  March.  Other  speakers  were 
Phillip  R.  Kelly,  manager  personnel  re- 
search, American  Cyanamid  Company; 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr. ,  executive  vice  president, 
Wesleyan  College;  Richard  C.  Brockway, 
executive  director,  Division  of  Employ- 
ment, State  of  New  York;  and  William  J. 
Ronan,  dean,  graduate  school  of  public 
administration  and  social  service,  and  ex- 
ecutive director,  New  York  State. 

The  banquet  address  was  given  by 
Carroll  V.  Newsom,  president.  New  York 
University.  Eighteen  panel  discussions 
covered  a  number  of  topics  dealing  with 
basic  philosophy,  current  administrative 
problems  and  technical  developments  in 
personnel  administration.  The  first  annual 
Charles  H.  Cushman  Award  was  made  to 
Ross  Pollock,  chief  of  the  career  develop- 
ment section  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  for  his  outstanding 
achievement  in  personnel  administration  in 
developing  executive  development  pro- 
grams for  the  Federal  Government.  Forbes 
E.  McCann,  past  chairman  of  the  Public 
Personnel  Association,  was  kind  enough  to 
report  on  the  conference  for  us. 


Better  Wats  to  Manage  Industrial 
Research  Organizations  were  discussed  at 
the  m7ith  annual  industrial  research  conference 
held  at  Arden  House,  Harriman,  New  York, 
June  1-6.  The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
Columbia  University's  department  of  in- 
dustrial and  management  engineering.  Di- 
rectors and  administrators  of  industrial 
research  organizations  representing  some  of 
the  major  companies  engaged  in  research 
throughout  the  United  States  participated 
in  the  intensive  six-day  seminar. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a 
panel  on  the  Challenge  of  International 
Competition  in  Research.  Taking  part  were 
Augustus  B.  Kinzel,  vice  president,  re- 
search. Union  Carbide  Corporation;  A.  M. 
Freudenthal,  professor  of  civil  engineering, 
Columbia   University,   and   Karl   Deutsch, 


professor  of  history  and  political  science, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv. 
They  outlined  some  of  the  social,  economic, 
political  and  educational  factors  in  the  cur- 
rent competition  for  world  leadership  in 
science  and  technology,  starting  from  the 
premise  that  there  has  always  been  compe- 
tition  and   cooperation   in   science. 


Attitudes  Disclosed  in  Essays  sub- 
mitted in  a  nationwide  contest  by  students 
of  business  and  industrial  relations  point  to 
a  coming  "age  of  diplomacy"  in  labor- 
management  relations.  Van  M.  Evans, 
associate  publisher  of  Industrial  Relations 
News,  reported  to  the  loth  annual  conference 
of  the  American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration, meeting  in  Philadelphia,  May  19-2.1. 
Theme  of  the  contest,  which  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  ASPA  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions News,  was,  "What  Philosophy  and 
Principles  Should  Guide  the  Relations  of 
Management  and  Emplovees." 

"A  rough  profile  of  the  emerging  gen- 
eration of  industrial  relations  and  personnel 
executives  can  be  drawn  from  the  attitudes 
underlying  the  majority  of  the  essays,"  said 
Mr.  Evans  in  his  announcement  of  the  con- 
test winners.  "The  personnel  administrator 
of  tomorrow  sees  himself  and  his  activities 
as  a  leavening  influence  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  He  bears  no  traces  of  the 
bitter  conflicts  that  raged  in  the  thirties 
and  forties  while  labor  was  conducting  its 
major  struggles  to  gain  its  present  position 
of  power.  His  emphasis  will  be  on  team- 
work, on  a  mutually  profitable  partnership 
between  employees  and  management.  His 
reliance  on  good  human  relations  practices 
will  be  based  on  solid  research  and  he  will 
eschew  psychological  gimmicks  designed  to 
manipulate  rather  than  inform  and  per- 
suade. If  he  will  tend  to  be  softer  towards 
"labor,"  it  may  very  well  be  that  his  prac- 
tices will  reduce  the  need  to  be  "harder." 

Other  subjects  considered  at  the  con- 
ference were,  "Occupational  role  and  fore- 
cast of  future  personnel  techniques  for  the 
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personnel  director;"  "Employment  tes  t 
ing — when  and  how  to  use  it;"  "The  whole 
man  comes  to  work;"  "Management's  rela- 
tions with  engineers  and  scientists;"  "Emo- 
tional problems  in  personnel  management;" 
"New    Techniques    in    supervisory    selec- 


t  ion;"  "The  human  aspects  of  communica- 
tions;" and  "Congressional  investigating 
committees."  According  to  newspaper  re- 
port, ASPA  is  going  to  push  hard  this 
coming  year  for  personnel  professionaliza- 
tion. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Here's  a  Checklist  for  Your  Loose- 
leaf  Notebook.  There  are  a  number  of 
newsletters  and  brief  reviews  containing  in- 
formation of  interest  to  personnel  people. 
All  will  fit  in  your  notebook,  and  some  of 
them  already  have  the  holes  punched  for 
you.  Some  are  available  on  a  straight  sub- 
scription basis,  others  involve  membership 
in  the  organization  publishing  the  letter. 

Personnel  Mana^emmt  is  published  by 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York,  99  Church  St.,  New  York  7. 
The  Industrial  Relations  Department, 
Horace  E.  Sheldon,  director,  is  responsible 
for  the  publication,  which  deals  with 
personnel  practices,  collective  bargaining, 
labor  relations  news,  wage-hour  law,  salary 
surveys,  state  labor  regulations,  and  so 
forth.  The  May  iz  issue  discusses  state 
labor  legislation  for  1958.  The  material  is 
well  organized,  and  easy  to  understand. 

Industrial  Kelations  News  is  subtitled 
"the  weekly  newsletter  for  the  industrial 
relations  field."  Arnold  R.  Deutsch  is  the 
publisher,  Van  M.  Evans  associate  pub- 
lisher, Gideon  Chagy  editor.  Single  copies 
are  seventy  five  cents,  a  yearly  subscription 
$36.  Address:  2.30  West  41  St.,  New  York  36. 
Brief  paragraphs  give  information  with  all 
unnecessary  words  eliminated,  and  impor- 
tant sentences  underlined.  Typical  topics 
and  treatment:  "Is  employee  discontent — 
often  over  minor  matters — affecting  produc- 
tivity in  your  company?"  (This  lead  sen- 
tence is  in  caps  and  underlined).  Descrip- 
tion of  surveys  and  how  to  conduct  them 
follows.  "How  to  organize  a  community- 
wide  program  to  train  management  people 


in  techniques  of  practical  politics,"  is  ex- 
plained in  another  letter. 

Highlighting  Human  Relations  in  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  is  put  out  bi-monthly  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  This  letter  has  an  unusually  good  ap- 
pearance with  neat,  concise  paragraphs, 
and  short  captions,  such  as:  ban  on  age 
bias;  human  relations  in  business;  religious 
discrimination;  making  management  hu- 
man; racial  bias  unlawful.  No  address  is 
given. 

A  training  newsletter  is  published  by  the 
department  of  welfare.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  monthly  is  the  one  ex- 
ception as  to  size.  You'll  have  to  open  it  out 
to  fit  it  in  your  notebook.  Leonard  Nadler, 
chief,  training  division,  is  editor  of  the 
Newsletter.  The  March  number  carries  a 
report  on  clinical  pastoral  training,  notices 
and  reviews  of  several  training  conferences, 
a  short  piece  on  training  adults,  announce- 
ments of  jobs,  civil  service  examinations, 
and  further  training  opportunities.  This  is 
an  informative  newsletter,  full  of  interesting 
material,  pleasingly  arranged. 

Notes  and  Quotes  is  a  digest  of  current 
news  and  comments  on  employee  relations, 
published  by  Connecticut  General  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Hartford.  It's  a  good- 
looking  piece,  using  a  newspaper  format 
rather  than  the  letter  style,  with  copy  ar- 
ranged in  three  columns.  Summaries  of 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  other  pub- 
lications are  used  instead  of  the  brief  news 
items  characteristic  of  the  letter  sheets. 
Five  articles  are  presented  in  some  detail. 
Brief  quotations  appear  in  a  column. 
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The  Wage  and  Salary  Reporter  is  a  mimeo- 
graphed four-page  monthly  survey  of  trends 
and  developments  in  wage  and  salary  rates, 
including  company  policies  and  practices 
concerning  pensions,  health  and  w^elfare, 
profit-sharing,  bonus  and  stock-purchase 
plans,  holiday,  vacation  and  other  em- 
ployer compensation  matters.  Everett  Van 
Every  is  the  editor  and  publisher.  The  re- 
port is  prepared  for  private  circulation  as 
part  of  the  Wage  and  Salary  Reporting 
Service  for  member-firms  of  The  Western 
Management  Association,  The  California 
Personnel  Management  Association  and 
individual  subscribers.  It  consists  primarily 
of  statistics,  and  short  interpretations  of 
the  statistics.  The  Reporter  is  detailed, 
specific,  and  useful. 

The  Plant  Community  Relations  Review 
comes  out  on  green  paper,  and  is  a  chattier 
publication  than  some  of  the  others.  It  is 
published  monthly  by  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Public  and  Employee 
Relations  Services  Division,  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
plans,  and  programs  of  a  plant  community 
relations  nature.  Jeanne  A.  Brady  is  the 
editor,  with  offices  at  General  Electric 
Company,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  ix,  N.  Y.  Some  pictures  are  used.  Ap- 
propriate news  stories  from  the  various  GE 
plants  throughout  the  country  provide  most 
of  the  material. 

Industrial  Relations  Letter  is  written  on 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month  for 
executives  handling  personnel  and  labor 
relations,  by  Everett  Van  Every.  Subscrip- 
tions are  provided  to  executives  in  member- 
firms  of  the  California  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association.  The  Pacific  Coast  office 
is  located  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Building,  Berkeley  4,  California.  In 


this  letter  the  editor  chooses  a  single  topic 
for  analysis  and  comment. 

Finally,  a  new  Newsletter  is  being  pub- 
lished by  Industrial  Psychology,  Inc., 
3442.  E.  Grant  Road,  Tucson  6,  Axizona.  It 
comes  out  bi-monthly  and  discusses  in  the 
April  issue;  today's  personnel  economy, 
publishers  of  personnel  books,  how  to  hire 
June  graduates,  figures  on  personnel  costs, 
names  and  addresses  of  the  major  personnel 
associations,  job  descriptions  for  hiring — 
and  a  special  report  giving  tips  for  recruit- 
ing in  1958.  The  Newsletter  is  printed  on 
buff-colored  paper,  and  carries  a  few 
cartoons. 


If  You're  Not  Quite  Certain  of  the 
Exact  Meaning  of  Such  Terms  as  "con- 
tracting out",  "contributory  pension 
plan",  "controlled  referrals,"  there's  a  new 
publication  ready  to  set  you  straight.  It's 
the  Dictionary  of  Labor-Management  Relations 
now  being  published  in  several  parts  by  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14,  and 
written  by  Harold  S.  Roberts.  Dr.  Roberts  is 
dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  director  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Center  at  the  University.  Supposing  that 
you,  as  a  pro,  are  already  familiar  with  all 
the  terms  included  in  the  dictionary,  you'd 
better  have  a  copy  anyway  for  your  wife 
and  your  secretary.  It's  sure  to  help  them 
understand  you  better!  Included  are  the 
names  of  leading  teachers,  writers,  and  prac- 
titioners in  labor-management  relations. 
The  third  pamphlet  in  the  series  making  up 
the  dictionary  is  36  pages  long  and  takes 
care  of  the  letter  "C" — I'm  not  sure  if  each 
letter  gets  a  pamphlet  to  itself,  but  this 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
work. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Hutzler's,  a  Department  Store  in 
Baltimore,  publishes  Tips  and  Taps,  a  very 
good-looking  3i-page  magazine.  The  pub- 


lication serves  the  main  store  and  two 
branches.  Mrs.  Kathlyn  M.  Leahy  is  the 
editor.  The  Christmas  issue,  1957,  devoted 
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a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  celebration  of 
the  company's  looth  anniversary.  Not  every 
editor  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  centennial 
celebration  to  furnish  copy  for  the  book! 
Mrs.  Leahy  has  made  the  most  of  her  good 
luck  and  used  her  material  to  advantage. 


The  Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
RCA  Laboratories,  David  Sarnoff  Re- 
search Center,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  publishes 
Radiations.  Phyllis  Smith  is  the  editor  of 
the  bi-monthly  which  has  an  internal  cir- 
culation of  about  1500.  An  article  in  the 
January-February  issue,  "Four-Star  Pro- 
tection," is  the  beginning  of  a  four-part 
series  on  the  provisions  of  the  company-paid 
insurance  program.  Another  feature,  "Split- 
ting Hairs,"  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles 
discussing  some  of  the  interesting  work 
done  in  RCA  laboratories  by  technicians 
and  Model  Shop  personnel. 


S  AND  C  Electric  Company  publishes  a 
lively  news  sheet  once  a  month,  which  is 
called  Volts  and  Jolts.  Head  offices  of  the 
company  are  at  4435  Ravenswood  Avenue, 
Chicago  40.  I  can't,  however,  find  any 
place  in  the  publication  where  the  name  of 
the  company  is  spelled  out,  so  we'll  have  to 
keep  it  informal.  R.  A.  Bachman,  personnel 
manager,  edits  the  paper.  He  says  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  brainwash  the  employees 
about  the  company,  but  to  attain  unity  and 
a  feeling  of  belonging  by  having  as  much 
employee-centered  news  as  possible.  Shorts 
and  Circuits  is  the  title  of  a  chatty  column 
about  employees'  activities.  The  purpose  of 
the  credit  union  is  explained  in  a  short 
article  in  a  recent  issue.  Company  expansion 
is  described  in  other  articles. 


Gates  Rubber  Company,  Denver  17, 
Colorado,  publishes  a  32.-page  magazine 
called  Progress.  The  company  is  the  world's 
largest  maker  of  V-belts,  and  also  manufac- 
tures hose,  tires,  and  molded  rubber  goods. 
Arnold  Senne  is  the  editor.  I  like  a  mast- 
head that  gives  complete  information,  in- 


cluding what  the  company  makes.  A  new 
"Help-Your-SELL-f"  campaign  is  described 
in  the  March  issue.  An  editorial  explains 
"as  its  name  suggests,  it's  beamed  at  in- 
creasing sales,  while  at  the  same  time  effect- 
ing efficiencies — a  double-barreled  push  for 
a  greater  dividend  in  1958." 


The  Standard  Tube  Company,  x44oo 
Plymouth  Road,  Detroit  39,  has  a  neat 
pocket-size  magazine  called  Tube  Talks.  The 
first  page  is  devoted  to  a  column,  "Fact- 
ograms"  which  provides  Standard  Tubers 
and  their  families  with  timely  and  interest- 
ing news  about  the  company.  An  unusual 
item  in  this  column  reads,  "We  have  our 
usual  flock  of  pheasants  roaming  the  open 
country  in  the  rear  of  our  plant.  Thanks  to 
interested  wild  life  lovers  of  Standard  Tube 
they  are  well  fed  and  cared  for  and  they  are 
also  sheltered  and  protected  against  the 
elements."  Sounds  like  a  pleasant  place  to 
work,  doesn't  it?  A  short  piece  called  the 
"Busiest  6  cents  in  the  world  .  .  .  They're 
Steel's  'Profit'  "  is  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings of  beavers  at  work,  each  beaver 
(naturally  there  are  six  of  them)  bears  a 
penny  label.  Four  paragraphs  explain  how 
the  industry  uses  profits. 


The  First  Pennsylvania  Banking 
AND  Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
calls  its  pocket-size  bi-monthly  the  Penco 
Packet.  Justine  Rack  Laschalt  is  the  editor. 
Her  aim;  to  give  information  on  plans  and 
policies,  processes  and  procedures,  persons 
and  places.  A  column  "At  Your  Service" 
carries  announcements  and  descriptions  of 
local  art  shows,  lectures,  museum  exhibits, 
and  civic  affairs.  Staff  stories,  on  the  edi- 
torial page,  give  news  of  changes  in  the  edi- 
torial department.  "Pennsyl  notes"  are 
written  by  reporters  from  the  various 
offices.  One  issue  tells  about  a  charm  course 
sponsored  by  the  company  for  employees, 
and  the  pleasure  it  gave  participants. 
Morale  was  lifted  sky-high,  and  the  com- 
pany profited   by  the  easy  acquisition  of 
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many  beautiful  and,   of  course,  charming 
employees. 


The  Moon  Itselp  May  Well  be  the 
Next  Target  for  Blaw-Knox  Products, 
says  a  headline  on  the  cover  of  the  May 
BKNews.  The  News  is  an  attractive  monthly 
published  by  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment of  Blaw-Knox  Company,  300 
Sixth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  The  publication 
has  only  eight  pages,  but  is  marked  by  clear 
photographs  and  print,  and  pleasing  lay- 
out. The  editor  explains  the  cover  comment 
by  saying  that  not  so  very  long  ago  a  Blaw- 
Knox  product  supported  the  equipment  that 
made  the  first  electronic  contact  with  the 
moon.  This  was  a  B-K  steel  tower.  Recently 
another  product  designed  and  manufactured 
by  Blaw-Knox  employees,  steel  forms, 
figured  prominently  in  the  forming  of  huge 
concrete  domes  at  the  Government's  missile 
and  rocket  site.  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida. 
After  more  detailed  description  of  the  in- 
stallations, the  editor  concludes  that  "when 
man  starts  to  erect  permanent  installations 
on  the  moon,  Blaw-Knox  products  will 
likely  be  on  hand  to  assist  him  with  his 
work." 


The  Security  New^s  Included  an  En- 
ticing Insert  in  the  spring  issue,  called 
the  Security  Traveler.  The  insert  was  printed 
on  yellow  paper  in  green  ink  and  was  pre- 
pared by  the  company's  travel  department. 
It  gives  vacation  suggestions  to  help  em- 
ployees plan  spring  or  summer  vacations. 
The  Travel  Department  of  the  American 
Security  Corporation,  15th  St.  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  an 
authorized  agent  for  the  leading  transporta- 
tion companies  and  furnishes  information, 
itineraries  and  tickets.  The  Security  News  is 
published  by  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.  John 
J.  Ahearn  is  the  editor.  American  Security 
Corporation  is  an  affiliate  of  American 
Security  and  Trust  Company. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
OF  the  United  States,  393  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  i,  publish  the  Equinews  "in 
the  belief  that  employees  want  to  be  well 
informed  about  their  Company  and  Associ- 
ates." Editor  Forest  Skogvold  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  us  several  issues,  including 
the  first  which  was  published  in  December 
1956,  and  opened  with  a  memo  from  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Dow  to  Skogvold. 

The  chairman  of  the  board,  Ray  D. 
Murphy,  explained  his  ideas  about  the 
publication  in  an  interview.  "A  well-in- 
formed employee  is  a  better  and  happier 
employee,"  he  said  "And  that  includes  all 
of  us.  We're  all  employees.  No  one  has  an 
ownership  interest  in  a  mutual  company 
like  the  Equitable."  He  thought  that  the 
magazine  should  contain  plenty  of  light, 
interesting  and  even  entertaining  reading, 
but  we  don't  look  upon  the  magazine  as 
merely  that.  He  felt  that  first  the  magazine 
should  show  how  our  jobs  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  things  both  in  the  home  office  and 
the  field.  Second,  it  should  tell  how  the 
Equitable  meets  its  problems  in  the  highly 
competitive  world  of  life  insurance  today. 
Third,  it  should  explain  why  certain 
policies  are  established  and  report  on 
obstacles  encountered  and  progress  being 
made  in  working  toward  a  solution  to  insti- 
tutional and  personnel  problems  which  re- 
quire considerable  study.  Mr.  Murphy 
emphasized  that  Equinews  must  deal  with 
subjects  that  have  'bread  and  butter"  mean- 
ing for  each  of  us.  It  must  answer  important 
questions  which  involve  our  jobs  and  our 
future  progress  in  the  Society. 

Judging  by  the  latest  issues  which  Mr. 
Skogvold  sent  us,  he  has  lived  up  to  these 
aims  successfully.  The  Equinews  is  a  very 
attractive  magazine.  A  feature  which 
caught  my  eye  in  one  of  the  new  issues  was 
called  "Meet  the  Missus  ..."  and  used  a 
two-page  spread  of  candid  photos  of  officers 
of  the  Society  and  their  wives  at  the  recep- 
tion for  the  new  company  president,  James 
F.  Oates,  Jr.,  and  his  wife. 


HELP  WANTED 

Pbhsonnbl  Manager:  Fast  growing  nation-wide  consumer 
finance  company  has  unusual  opportunity  for  experienced 
man  or  woman  in  Midwestern  home  office.  Assume  complete 
responsibility  for  personnel  program.  Work  with  top  manage- 
ment in  studies,  analyses,  and  evaluation.  Age  to  45,  college 
degree  required.  Send  resume  and  recent  snapshop  to  Box  573. 

Personnel  Assistant — Female:  Responsibility  for  all  phases 
of  recruiting  and  employment.  Assist  with  other  phases  of 
personnel  administration.  Non-profit,  Protestant  organiza- 
tion. Reply  Box  574. 

SocoNY  Mobil  Oil  Company  desires  Training  Supervisor  in 
Libya  with  specialized  knowledge  of  oilfield  operations. 
Degree  in  education  or  equivalent.  Minimum  five  years 
experience.  Send  full  educational  background  and  experience 
details  to — C.  L.  Laue,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  150  E.  42.nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel  Assistant:  Age  16,  M.B.A.  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  Industrial  Relations.  Location  open.  Resume  sent 
on  request.  Reply  Box  569. 

Industrial  Training  Man;  Desires  industrial  training  posi" 
tion  offering  growth  possibilities.  Two  years  diversified 
industrial  training  experience.  Includes  materials  develop- 
ment and  research  work;  supervisory,  management  and  other 
training  programs.  Five  earlier  years  of  varied  industrial  ex- 
perience. B.S.  in  industrial  education.  Married.  Age  17. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Salary  required,  approximately  $7,000. 
Reply  Box  571 

Pbrsonnel-Industiiial  Relations:  Age  }i,  married,  one 
child,  B.B.A.  Personnel  Administration.  Seven  years  experi- 
ence— five  years  with  present  multi-plant  manufacturer. 
Experienced  in  recruiting,  safety,  medical  services,  policies 
and  procedures,  wage  and  salary,  welfare  and  recreation, 
labor  relations,  training,  testing  and  editing  company  house 
organ.  Desire  growth  opportunity  with  progressive  firm. 
Reply  Box  571. 

Personnel  :  Last  six  years  experience  in  Engineering  Personnel 
Services.  Two  years  in  general  personnel  with  a  manufacturer 
of  heavy  electrical  machinery.  BA  in  Economics  with  grad- 
uate work  in  labor  and  personnel  at  University  of  Chicago. 
Seeking  position  in  general  personnel  in  a  multi-plant  opera- 
tion or  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  combine  the  tech- 
nical and  other  phases  of  general  personnel.  Age  38,  married, 
1  children.  Veteran.  Complete  resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  575. 


Personnel  Assistant:  11  years  diversified  personnel  experi- 
ence with  leading  national  concern.  BA  Syracuse,  35,  single. 
Alert  and  capable.  Salary  $6000.  approx.  NYC  location. 
Reply  Box  576. 


Personnel  Director/Assistant  Director  Industrial  Rela- 
tions/Assistant TO  Top  Management  Official:  6}^  years 
experience  in  corporate  industrial  relations  and  local  plant 
management.  1  years  administrative  aide  to  training  director 
and  instructor  at  Army  Finance  School.  BS  in  ILR — Cornell 
University.  24  of  30  credits  for  MBA.  Age  30,  married,  author 
of  personnel  articles.  Reply  Box  577. 


Ambitious  Youno  Man  seeks  challenging  position  as  Per- 
sonnel Manager  or  Assistant.  3  years  experience  in  personnel 
administration  with  strong  emphasis  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Willing  to  relocate.  College  graduate,  age  30, 
married.  Salary  requirements  $8500.  to  $9000.  Reply  Box  578. 


Personnel  Director:  Extensive  background  in  personnel 
management  and  research  in  multi-branch  company;  have 
planned,  developed  and  administered  training  programs  rang- 
ing from  management  courses  to  clerical;  devised,  validated 
and  installed  test  batteries,  using  field  review  and  paired 
comparison  methods  for  establishing  criteria  and  employing 
statistical  techniques  including  significance  tests  and  mul- 
tiple correlation;  assisted  in  development  of  personnel  pol- 
icies; managed  office  serving  district  sales  territory.  Offer 
broad  management  viewpoint;  Harvard  Business  School 
MB.\,  plus  graduate  work  in  education,  statistics  and  psy- 
chology. Seek  opportunity  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  success  of  an  enterprise.  Reply  Box  579. 


Have  Broad  Experience  in  personnel  field  including  safety, 
training,  personnel  research  and  employment.  Primary  inter- 
ests are  placement,  psychological  testing,  employee  develop- 
ment, counseling  and  motivation.  Desire  position  in  personnel 
or  related  field  where  skills  and  training  will  be  fully  utilized. 
Masters  degree  in  Industrial  Psychology,  supplemented  by 
minors  in  science  and  business.  Age  35.  Married,  4  children. 
Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  580 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  q/f  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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As  You  Were  Saying— 

Auren  Uris 

Alice  M.  Rice 

Sage  C.  Swanson,  Jr. 

Louis  J.  Kroeger 

Harrison  Terrell 

YouWe  a  Good  Conference  header- 
True  or  False? 


TRUE   false! 

1.  You  may  do  nothing  between  your  introduction  and  summary 
except  ask  questions,  and  still  do  a  good  job  of  leading  a  confer- 
ence. T  F 

2.  Differences  of  opinion  generally  hamstring  a  conference.  T         F 

3.  When  you  "know  the  answer,"  you  should  save  time  by  telling 
the  conferees,  rather  than  use  the  slower  method  of  leading  them 
to  think  their  way  to  the  answer.  T  F 

4.  The  leader  should  state  his  view  to  encourage  the  conferees  to 
state  theirs,  T  F 

5.  When  a  conferee  is  "wrong"  or  advances  an  unpopular  opinion 
and  is  attacked  by  the  group,  you  have  a  responsibility  to  defend 
him.  T         F 

6.  A  side  discussion  can  be  stopped  without  chastising  the  partici- 
pants. T  F 

7.  Vote  taking  is  the  only  approved  device  for  settling  disagreements.        T  F 

8.  Even  the  long-winded  conferee  should  be  given  full  opportunity 
to  say  his  piece.  T  F 

9.  "Atmosphere"  changes  in  a  conference  can  be  detected  before  they 
erupt. 

10.  The  best  number  of  conferees  is  twenty-five. 

11.  An  articulate  expert  is  a  constant  help  to  a  conference  leader. 

12.  The  leader  is  a  dead  duck  if  the  conference  gets  out  of  control. 


T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

This  self -rating  quiz  is  one  of  the  excellent  features  found  in  The  Efficient  Execu-^ 
live,  by  Auren  Uris,  published  by  McGraw-Hill.  You  are  to  give  yourself  10  point 
for  each  right  answer.  A  score  of  100  to  120,  says  Mr.  Uris,  is  outstanding,  70  tc 
90  is  good,  40  to  60  poor.  "It  may  be  that  you  disagree  with  some  of  the  'right^ 
answers.  If  you  disagree  violently,  stick  by  your  own  answers  and  give  yoursel 
full  credit.  But  generally,  we  believe  you  will  find  the  answers  as  given  to  be  ac-^ 
ceptable."  The  "right"  answers  appear  on  page  140,  together  with  another  quia 
from  the  same  book,  "You're  a  Good  Conferee:  True  or  False?"  A  review  of  th< 
book  will  appear  next  month. 
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Conference  Calendar 

SEPTEMBER 

11-24     New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler  Hotel 

American  Management  Association.  Fall  Personnel  Conference,  AMA, 
E.  Garrett  Bewkes,  Jr.  Ass't.  Div.  Mgr.,  1515  Broadway,  Times 
Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

14-15-16     Lafayette,  Indiana,  Purdue  University 

Purdue  University.  i6th  Annual  Conference  on  Training  in  Business, 
Industry  &  Government.  Harry  S.  Belman,  Chairman,  Industrial 
Education  Curriculum,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

18-Oct.  1     Chicago,  111.  Morrison  Hotel 

Public  Personnel  Association.  International  Conference.  PPA,  13 13  E. 
60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 

OCTOBER 

14-15     Toronto,  Canada.  Royal  York  Hotel 

Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  nth  Annual  Conference. 
Kenneths.  McCleary,  Ass't  to  the  Admin.  Vice  Pres.,  Council  of  Profit 
Sharing  Industries,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,111. 

16-17     New  York,  N.  Y.  Commodore  Hotel 

Council  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans.  Annual  Conference.  H.  A.  Myers, 
%  The  Goodyear  Relief  Assn.  Inc.,  Akron  16,  Ohio 

16-17     Duluth,  Minn.  University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota.  Northern  Minnesota  Conference  on  Industrial 
Relations.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Mahoney,  Research  Associate,  Industrial 
Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

11-11     Berkeley,  Calif.  Claremont  Hotel 

California  Personnel  Management  Assn.  40th  Pacific  Coast  Management 
Conference.  CPMA,  5th  Floor,  Farm  Credit  Bldg.,  1180  Milvia  St., 
Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

13-14-15     Victoria,  B.C. 

Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Association.  Annual  Conference. 
Mr.  James  H.  Fox,  Conference  Chairman,  %  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission,  1039  Johnson  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 

16-30     Palm  Springs,  Calif.  El  Mirador  Hotel 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association.  i6th  Annual  Management 
Conference.  M&M  Assn.,  md  Floor,  715  South  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles  14,  Calif. 
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"for  I  have  reason  to  conclude  that  be  who 
would  get  me  into  his  pouer  without  my  consent, 
would  use  me  as  he  pleased  when  he  had  got  me 
there,  and  destroy  me  too,  when  he  had  a  fancy 
to  it;  for  nobody  can  desire  to  have  me  in  his  abso- 
lute power  unless  it  be  to  compel  me  by  force  to 
that  which  is  against  the  right  of  my  freedom, 
i.e.,  make  me  a  slave."  — John  Locke 


OUT  here  in  the  state  of  Washington  we 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  which  bears 
on  the  personal  freedom  of  every  person 
within  the  state.  The  struggle — compulsory 
versus  voluntar}'  unionism. 

For  many  months  prior  to  the  election 
in  1956  a  few  stalwart  men  and  women 
worked  endlessly  with  ven,-  limited  means, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  the  required 
60,000  signatures  to  place  an  initiative, 
outlawing  the  union  shop,  before  the 
citizenry  for  vote.  Labor  union  officials 
with  almost  unlimited  funds  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  measure  by  approximately 
1  to  I  vote. 

The  failure  of  the  measure,  however, 
was  not  considered  a  failure  of  the  effort, 
because  a  tremendous  amount  of  education 
about  the  fundamentals  of  voluntary  union- 
ism was  accomplished. 

Early  in  1957  the  same  group  of  dedi- 
cated people  with  some  new  recruits  again 
took  up  the  battle.  With  the  assistance  of  an 
enlightened  citizenr}-  and  the  public  sup- 
port of  some  very  prominent  citizens,  they 
have  now  succeeded  in  filing  izo,ooo  sig- 
natures to  cover  the  required  90,319. 

This  struggle  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
state  of  Washington.  All  of  the  iS  states 
which  now  have  volimtary  unionism  have 
been  through  the  struggle  and  many 
others,  including  Idaho,  Montana,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Ohio,  Kansas,  are  cur- 
rently involved. 

Now  Why  should  Voluntary  Union- 
ism be  of  any  particular  interest  to  personnel 


guest  editorial  by 

Earl  P.  Johxson 

Personnelist 

Seattle,  Washington 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  leader  in  the  personnel  field,  goes  to 
hat  for  editor  Ned  Hay  this  month.  He  speaks  of 
compulsory  vs  voluntary  membership  in  unions — 
asks  whether  personnel  people  really  want  a  strong 
national  or  international  association — discusses 
the  difficulty  of  describing  a  job  applicant.  He  makes 
the  suggestion,  in  which  we  will  be  happy  to  co- 
operate, that  Personnel  Journal  serve  as  a  forum 
for  readers'  ideas.  We  have  already  published  pieces 
on  both  sides  of  "right-to-work."  Let's  hear  from 
you  on  any  or  all  of  the  subjects. 


men?  Why':-  Because,  in  my  opinion,  if  their 
companies  have  a  union  shop  agreement, 
they  as  personnel  men  are  parties  to  an 
illegal  contract — because  it  violates  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Why,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  contract 
against  the  Constitution"^  Because  com- 
pulson,'  unionism  deprives  the  worker  of 
personal  property  in  the  form  of  dues,  in 
many  instances  without  his  voluntary 
consent.  Li  effect,  when  a  company  either 
signs  voluntarily,  or  is  forced  through 
economic  pressure  to  sign  a  union  shop 
contract,  the  employer  is  forcing  all  of  those 
within  the  jurisdiction  to  pay  dues  (per- 
sonal property)  to  the  union,  irrespective 
of  the  wishes  of  the  individual.  I  contend 
that  no  employer  can  assume  this  authority 
without  violating  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  private  property  clause  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Opponents  of  this  point  of  view  may 
contend  that  paying  dues  involuntarily  is 
the  same  as  paying  taxes.  But  we  must 
raise  the  fundamental  question:  "Are 
unions — as   free    associations    like   lodges. 
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churches,  clubs,  and  so  on — in  the  same 
category  as  the  government?"  Certainly  we 
can  not  entertain  this  contention,  because 
immediately  we  could  contend  that  a 
church  would  be  free  to  levy  a  compulsory 
tax  on  the  theory  that  it  was  performing  a 
good  for  all  people  of  that  faith. 

Just  ask  yourself  and  your  personnel 
friends  how  they  can  justify  the  position 
that  a  person  or  group,  outside  the  arm  of 
the  government,  has  the  authority,  under 
our  Constitution,  to  take  personal  property 
(dues)  away  from  an  individual  without 
his  voluntary  consent. 

Another  Very  Fundamental  Reason 
Why  Personnel  Men  should  be  interested 
in  voluntary  unionism  is  that  the  ability  of 
union  officials  to  collect  dues,  irrespective 
of  the  wishes  of  its  members,  and  spend 
them  for  political  purposes  has  caused  a 
moral  breakdown  of  our  law  enforcement 
and  justice  agencies. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  many 
instances  cited  in  the  newspapers  of  vio- 
lence, destruction  of  personal  property, 
intimidation,  and  prevention  of  citizens 
from  having  access  to  their  work,  by  those 
engaged  in  a  labor  dispute,  and  with  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  taking  no  active 
interest.  Only  recently  our  daily  newspaper 
carried  a  picture  of  a  group  of  pickets 
smashing  a  worker's  automobile.  The  man 
was  trying  to  go  to  his  job.  Interestingly 
enough,  two  police  officers  were  also  in  the 
picture   with   their   hands   on    their    hips. 

What  has  happened  to  us?  Are  pickets 
immune  from  the  law?  Is  violence  oc- 
casioned by  a  labor  dispute  different  from 
any   other   violence? 

The  same  newspaper  carried  another 
picture  of  two  deputy  sheriffs  escorting  a 
top  union  official  from  the  airplane  to  his 
automobile;  then  four  county  sheriff  squad 
cars  escorted  him  into  the  city.  This  was 
done  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

In  My  Opinion,  Personnel  Men,  as 
A  Very  Real  Part  of  the  Management 


Team  and  as  informed  citizens,  have  an 
everlasting  obligation  to  bring  to  their 
company  employees,  their  friends  and 
neighbors  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  get  them  to  under- 
stand that  these  rights  and  freedoms  are 
just  as  essential  to  our  continued  welfare  as 
they  were  when  they  were  first  adopted. 

We  have  neglected  our  duty  so  long  and 
we  have  compromised  with  evil  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  road  ahead  is  not  going  to 
be  easy.  The  pendulum,  however,  is  swing- 
ing and  many  people  are  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned  with  the  solution. 

We  must  realize  that  all  of  the  people 
who  try  to  bring  us  back  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  will  be  painted  with  an  anti- 
union brush.  However,  if  we  are  firm  in  our 
convictions  that  unions  are  a  part  of  our 
society  and  economy  and  have  their  right- 
ful place  as  any  other  free  association  so 
long  as  they  operate  properly,  then  we  can 
get  about  the  task  knowing  that  ours  is  a 
job  of  education  and  understanding  rather 
than  destruction.  Those  good  men  in  the 
labor  movement  will  also  recognize  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  which  is  their 
welfare  and  that  of  those  they  represent, 
will  be  enhanced  by  those  same  principles 
which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  become  the 
great  country  we  are. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  support- 
ing voluntary  unionism  in  the  state  of 
Washington  firmly  believe  that  making 
union  officials  responsible  to  their  members 
is  the  only  possible  solution.  They  are  well 
aware  that  more  government  controls, 
government  bureaus,  and  government  em- 
ployees checking  on  labor  is  not  the  answer. 

The  real  solution  lies  in  turning  the 
administration  of  the  unions  back  to  the 
members  by  the  simple  process  of  making  it 
again  possible  for  the  members  to  stop 
supporting  a  union  or  its  officials  when  it 
ceases  to  be  working  in  their  best  interests . 

Personnel   men   have   a   real   responsi- 
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hilit)'  and  obligation  to  carry  this  message 
to  their  company  employees. 


Do  Persoxxel  People  Want  a  Strong 
Xatioxal  Org.\xization,  and  want  it 
strongly  enough  to  support  it  with  dues, 
and  time,  and  work? 

In  the  position  of  secretan'-treasurer 
and  editor  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Personnel  Management  Association,  which 
embraces  Oregon,  Washington,  British 
Columbia,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  I  see  many 
little  indications  toward  a  national  or  in- 
ternational personnel  association.  The  Can- 
adians are  talking  about  the  Canadian 
Personnel  Association.  The  American  So- 
ciety for  Personnel  Administration  has 
chapters  spread  over  the  U.  S.  and  is  grow- 
ing. The  women  personnelists  have  already 
established  an  International  Association  of 
Personnel  Women  and  have  had  a  number  of 
annual  conferences.  They  have  many  mem- 
bers in  Canada  as  \%'ell  as  over  this  country. 

WTiat  is  the  eventual  outcome  of  our 
fast  growing  profession  from  the  standpoint 
of  professional  organization?  Is  it  inevitable 
that  we  will  have  an  association  such  as  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers? 

What  is  the  general  sentiment  among 
the  members  of  the  various  smaller  associ- 
ations? Is  this  good  and  necessary-?  Or 
should  we  avoid  such  a  plan?  What  are  the 
advantages  and  what  are  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages? Are  there  problems  which  at 
the  present  time  are  insurmountable,  but 
which  with  time  will  see  solution? 

It  would  appear  that  we  need  some 
more  expressions  from  various  personnelists 
throughout  the  countr\'  so  that  we  can 
get  the  sense  of  the  group  about  the  de- 
sirability of  an  International  Association. 
Personnd  Journal  could  act  as  a  sounding 
board  on  this  question. 


haciAN,  how  well  can  you  describe  a  job 
applicant?  For  a  number  of  months  we  have 
been  stirring  up  interest  among  person- 
nelists in  the  northwest  to  get  them  to 
contribute  their  skills  on  this  point.  It  seems 
to  us  that  many  employment  intersaewers 
are  sadly  lacking  in  this  direction. 

x\s  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  an  easy 
task.  Tn.-  it  sometime.  Or  better  yet,  ask 
your  fellow  personnelists  to  try  it.  It  could 
be  a  good  program  for  a  personnel  meeting. 

In  general,  the  description  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  "He  is  a  nice,  likable  fellow 
with  an  outgoing  personality.  He  has  x 
amount  of  education  and  has  worked  x 
number  of  places.  Suppose  you  interview 
him  and  see  if  he  will  fill  your  job  require- 
ments." 

How  many  of  us  can  go  into  the  office 
of  the  president  or  general  manager  of  the 
company  and  really  do  a  thorough  job  of 
relating  the  personal  qualifications  of  an 
applicant  so  well  to  the  job  opening — that 
these  people  would  have  a  cr}-stal-clear 
picture  and  could  make  a  decision  without 
first  interviewing  the  applicant? 

How  many  of  us  know  the  jobs  and 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  so  well  that 
we  can  describe  a  person  in  relation  to  the 
job  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  pass  this  information  on  to  another 
person  so  that  it  has  real  meaning? 

If  the  president,  general  manager,  su- 
perintendent, or  department  manager  can 
do  this  job  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the 
personnel  man,  then  the  personnel  man 
may  have  a  difficult  time  justifying  his 
value  to  the  company. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable 
project  for  Personnel  Journal  to  sponsor,  so 
that  the  many  personnelists  who  are  lack- 
ing in  this  capacity  can  learn  from  those 
who  are  expert  in  it.  This  would  seem  an 
excellent  means  of  raising  our  professional 
standing. 


As  A   Professional  Personnel  Tech- 


Sarl  T.  Johnson 


Executive  Compensation  Programs 


By  Leonard  J.  Smith 
Clark,  Channel!,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

and  Charles  H.  Weiss 

Charles  H.  Weiss  &;  Associates,  Inc. 

New  York  City 


THERE  has  been  a  growing  awareness 
in  recent  years  of  the  problems  that  are 
being  created  by  the  inadequacy  of  many 
programs  for  compensating  executives. 
The  combined  effect  of  taxes  and  inflation 
has  brought  about  drastic  reductions  in 
take-home  pay.  According  to  recent  studies, 
the  purchasing  power  of  top  executive 
salaries,  after  taxes,  has  declined  by  as 
much  as  59%  in  relation  to  1939  compensa- 
tion. 

Today,  an  executive  on  a  salary  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  accumulate  an  estate. 
Companies  have  lost  good  men  who  found 
that  they  could  accumulate  more  capital 
and  build  greater  security  for  their  families 
by  getting  off  a  payroll,  and  putting  their 
talents  into  a  business  of  their  own. 

In  addition  to  suffering  from  taxes  and 
inflation,  executives  are  feeling  the  effects 
of  compensation  plans  which  have  become 
obsolete.  Programs  which  were  developed 
years  ago  may  no  longer  be  applicable. 
They  may  be  ill-adapted  to  the  existing 
executive  labor  market  or  to  competitive 
practices. 

Many  companies  seeking  to  attract 
competent  men  have  experienced  difficulties. 
They  have  found  that  their  compensation 
programs  could  not  provide  the  benefits  nor 
the  financial  appeals  that  are  needed.  This 
also  has  affected  their  ability  to  retain  their 
managerial  personnel,  and  to  provide  suf- 
ficient incentive  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance or  individual  growth. 

The    president    of   a    large    privately- 


Wage  earners'  pay  and  benefits  get 
most  of  the  headlines,  but  the  com- 
pensation of  its  executives  may  in- 
fluence a  company' s  progress  almost 
if  not  fully  as  much.  On  it  to  a  large 
extent  depends  the  spirit  or  morale  at 
the  top  tvhich  percolates  down  to  the 
lower  levels.  The  authors  studied  some 
100  executive  pay  programs  and  tell 
you  ivhat  they  found. 


owned  corporation,  commenting  on  the 
situation,  said,  "'Whatever  the  objective  or 
basis  for  the  executive  compensation  pro- 
gram, a  company  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  its 
stockholders  to  periodically  review  and 
revitalize  its  program  in  light  of  current 
conditions  and  future  planning". 

Worthwhile  results  can  be  obtained 
from  a  well-considered,  long-range  com- 
pensation program.  A  study  of  over  100 
executive  pay  programs  disclosed  that  there 
are  several  different  types  of  executive 
compensation  plans.  Each  of  these  has 
specific  values  to  a  company  and  to  its 
individual  executives.  There  was  no  estab- 
lished pattern  which  fits  all  situations.  In 
several  instances,  the  same  type  of  plan  was 
applied  differently  by  different  companies. 
From  this  it  would  appear  desirable  for  a 
company  instituting,  or  revitalizing,  an 
executive  pay  program  to  analyze,  and  de- 
termine the  applicability  of,  each  type  of 
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plan.  The  major  variations  to  consider  are 
as  follows: 

1 .  Base  Salary 

This  is  the  most  prevalent  type  of 
compensation  reported,  paying  executives  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  per  week,  month  or 
year.  Not  only  did  the  amount  of  salary 
vary  for  comparable  jobs,  but  there  was  a 
wide  variation  in  the  practice  of  granting 
increases.  One  problem  encountered  is  the 
determination  of  what  constitutes  an  ade- 
quate base  salary.  The  value  of  the  job,  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  the  company's 
ability  to  pay,  and  the  competitive  sit- 
uation are  factors  to  be  considered. 

A  second  problem  encountered  with  the 
base  salary  type  of  compensation  is  the 
question  of  frequency  and  amounts  of 
increases.  In  some  companies,  a  review  is 
conducted  semi-annually  or  annually  to 
determine  which  executives,  if  any,  are  to 
be  given  increases.  Other  companies  make 
no  provision  for  a  formal  review.  However, 
in  most  cases  there  is  a  criterion  for  de- 
termining whether  or  not  an  increase 
should  be  granted  to  any  executive.  The 
same  criterion  is  used  by  some  companies 
to  assist  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
increase. 

While  many  companies  provide  rate 
ranges,  with  established  maximums,  others 
have  no  fixed  maximums.  As  one  executive 
stated,  "What's  the  sense  of  setting  a 
maximum  that  has  to  be  changed  almost 
annually.  " 

2.  Bonuses 

Executive  bonus  plans  have  been  in- 
cluded, in  one  form  or  another,  in  most 
company  programs.  The  variety  of  forms  in 
use  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  companies 
using  them.  Among  the  most  frequently 
found  are  the  following : 

(a)  Arbitrary:  These  are  bonuses  given  at 
the  discretion  of  a  company.  There  usually 
is  no  basis  for  the  company's  determination 
of  the  amount,  nor  to  whom  it  should  be 


given.  While  some  companies  indicate  that 
the  salary  of  an  executive  serves  as  a  guide 
in  determining  his  bonus,  many  pointed 
out  that  this  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
president  or  the  board  of  directors.  They 
also  decided  who  would  be  granted  a  bonus. 

(b)  Group  Participation:  These  are 
usually  bonuses  which  are  predetermined  as 
to  amount,  but  not  as  to  the  distribution  to 
the  individual  executives.  It  is  a  refinement 
of  the  arbitrary  bonus.  However,  there  are 
a  few  companies  which  have  established 
formulas  for  determining  either  the  amount 
to  be  distributed  to  the  group,  or  the  di- 
vision between  the  members  of  the  group. 
Those  instances  where  both  determinations 
were  made  in  advance  are  considered  to  be 
illustrations  of  the  programmed  type  of 
bonus  plan. 

(c)  Programmed:  Under  this  type  of 
plan,  the  amount  that  any  one  executive  is 
to  receive  is  based  upon  an  evaluation  of  his 
performance.  Most  of  these  plans  are 
methods  of  tying  bonuses  into  programs  of 
measuring  executive   performance. 

Many  of  the  companies  using  this  kind 
of  plan  did  not  have  a  pre-established 
standard  of  performance  against  which  to 
measure  the  executive's  actual  work  record. 
Most  of  them  relied  upon  top-management's 
ideas  on  the  subject,  A  few  companies  re- 
ported the  use  of  established  criteria  for 
each  executive.  One  company  uses  the 
description  of  an  executive's  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  the  basis  for  measuring 
his  performance. 

While  most  of  the  companies  using 
programmed  bonuses  provided  for  either 
fixed  sums  or  a  percentage  of  profits  to  be 
made  available,  a  few  left  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  management.  One  of  the  companies 
set  no  fixed  amount,  but  made  available 
whatever  was  required  to  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations after  the  application  of  their  fixed 
formula. 

(d)  Stock  Bonuses:  A  number  of  compan- 
ies provide  for  the  issuance  of  stock  instead 
of  cash  as  bonuses.  The  basis  for  issuing  the 
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Stock  to  an  executive  is  usually  the  same  as 
in  companies  issuing  cash  bonuses.  The  only 
difference  noticed  was  the  fact  that  several 
companies  set  special  values  on  the  shares  of 
stock  that  were  distributed.  This  applied 
only  in  cases  where  less  than  a  full  share  of 
stock  was  given  to  an  executive. 

(e)  Deferred  Botiuses:  Several  programs 
provide  for  executive  bonuses  to  be  made 
available  at  the  time  of  an  executive's 
retirement  from  the  company,  to  provide 
financial  security.  These  plans  are  similar  in 
nature  and  are  used  to  supplement  deferred 
salary  plans  in  a  few  instances.  One  com- 
pany indicated  that  it  adopted  deferred 
bonuses  to  furnish  current  tax  relief  for  its 
executives.  This  company  stated  that  a  de- 
ferred bonus  assists  its  executives  in  ac- 
cumulating personal  estates. 

3.  Stock  Options  or  Stock  Purchases 

An  increasing  number  of  companies 
are  permitting  executives  to  purchase  some 
of  the  company's  stock.  The  stock  options 
are  for  future  purchases,  usually  based  on  a 
special  or  reduced-price  arrangement.  Cur- 
rent stock  purchases  are  provided  for 
through  similar  pricing  arrangements. 

Some  programs  include  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  the  stock  to  be  made  by 
the  company,  usually  as  a  form  of  profit- 
sharing  or  as  a  bonus.  Most,  however, 
provide  the  executive  with  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  the  stock  himself.  The  limits  to 
the  amount  of  stock  that  may  be  purchased 
vary  with  the  different  companies.  Several 
base  the  number  of  shares  on  the  base 
salary  of  the  individual.  Others  establish 
the  amount  as  part  of  the  employment 
agreement  or  as  part  of  an  executive  com- 
pensation program  review. 

In  a  number  of  closed  corporations,  the 
plans  provide  for  the  purchased  stock  to  be 
held  by  the  executives  only  during  their 
employment.  The  stock  must  be  sold  back 
to  the  company  when  the  executive  leaves 
for  any  reason.  The  purchase  price  and 
resale  price  are  either  predetermined  or  a 


formula  for  calculating  them  is  part  of  the 
plan. 

Although  most  stock  purchase  plans 
provide  for  the  physical  issuance  of  the 
stock  to  the  executive,  a  few  do  not.  These 
plans  provide  for  either  a  "paper"  trans- 
action, or  the  establishment  of  accounts  for 
executives  in  which  entries  are  made  con- 
cerning the  number  of  shares  that  are 
purchased  by  them.  The  latter  appears  to 
be  used  in  those  plans  which  permit  ex- 
ecutives to  buy  stock  without  paying  for  it 
in  full. 

4.  Profit-Sharing 

A  large  number  of  companies  are  using 
profit-sharing  as  a  basic  part  of  their 
executive  compensation  program.  The  plans 
range  from  a  fixed  percentage  of  profits  to 
arbitrary  sums  set  aside  out  of  profits.  Most 
provide  for  the  amount  to  be  determined 
before  taxes  are  considered.  The  share  of  the 
individual  executive  is  fixed  in  only  a  few 
instances.  Most  of  the  plans  provide  for  the 
amount  set  aside  to  be  shared  by  a  group, 
with  the  individual's  share  to  be  de- 
termined by  his  proportionate  salary  or  by 
his  performance. 

5.  Deferred  Salary 

A  few  programs  provide  for  deferring  a 
portion  of  an  executive's  salary  until  later. 
Most  of  these  are  arrangements  under  which 
an  executive  is  guaranteed  an  annual  salary 
of  a  specified  amount,  and  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  but  after  his  retirement. 
These  salaries  are  supplementary  to  base 
salaries.  The  physical  availability  of  the 
executive  is  made  a  part  of  one  or  two  of  the 
programs. 

6.  Expense  Accounts 

Although  not  always  considered  a  part 
of  a  program  of  executive  compensation,  an 
expense  account  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  supplements  to  an  executive's  income. 
It  also  furnishes  tax  relief  for  the  executive, 
although  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Treasury 
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Department  have  made  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  the  monies  without  proper  account- 
ing for  them  in  the  executive's  tax  return. 
Most  companies  allow  an  executive  to 
be  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  which  he 
incurs  in  the  performance  of  his  job.  A 
number  include  such  items  as  club  member- 
ships, use  of  personal  cars,  attendance  at 
certain  social  and  civic  functions.  In  the 
majority  of  companies,  there  are  no  written 
policies  on  this  phase  of  executive  compen- 
sation. Allowances  and  amounts  are  de- 
termined either  by  past  practices  or  the 
discretion  of  top  management.  The  level  of 
the  executive  is  a  factor  in  the  determi- 
nation. 

7.  Fringe  Benefits 

All  of  the  companies  studied  give  their 
executives  one  or  more  fringe  benefits.  Al- 
though there  was  some  difference  in  the 
number  of  benefits  provided,  the  principal 
difference  was  in  the  extent  of  the  coverage 
under  the  different  benefits.  The  most  com- 
mon of  the  benefits  are ; 

(a)  Pension  and  Ketirement  Plans:  These 
provide  for  payment  upon  retirement  of 
periodic  sums  of  money  or  a  single  sum. 
The  amount  of  the  sum  varies  according  to 
the  salar)''  of  the  executive,  length  of 
ser\'ice,  age  at  retirement,  and  contributor}' 
provisions. 

(b)  Group  Life  Insurance:  This  provides 
for  insuring  an  executive's  life  under  a 
policy  which  a  company  has  taken  out  for 
a  group  or  for  all  employees. 

(c)  Whole-Dollar  or  Split-Dollar  In- 
surance:  These  are  plans  for  companies  in- 
suring the  lives  of  their  executives  on  an 
individual  basis.  The  amounts  of  insurance 
vary.  Several  companies  have  the  executives 
contribute  to  increase  the  amounts. 

(d)  Medical  and  Hospitalization  In- 
surance: These  are  plans  which  provide 
partial  or  complete  coverage  of  hospital 
costs.  In  most  plans  the  coverage  includes 
the  immediate  family  of  the  executive. 
While   many   of  the   companies   use   Blue 


Cross,  several  have  a  private  insurance  plan 
which  covers  hospital  expenses. 

(e)  Major  Medical  or  Disaster  Insurance: 
These  plans  insure  executives  against  un- 
usual expenses  involved  in  a  serious  illness, 
operation,  or  accident.  They  are  additional 
to  medical  and  hospitalization  plans.  They 
are  private  insurance  plans  which  almost 
always  provide  for  the  executive's  family  in 
addition  to  himself.  All  of  the  plans  provide 
for  a  deductible  amount,  as  well  as  a 
maximum  amount  payable. 

(f)  Paid  Vacations  or  Trips:  These 
include  plans  for  sending  executives  to  con- 
ferences, to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
country  or  the  world,  or  to  specific  spots, 
with  all  expenses  paid  by  the  company. 
Several  of  the  companies  have  plants 
located  in  resort  areas,  and  trips  to  these 
plants  are  arranged  to  provide  "expense- 
free"  vacations.  A  few  maintain  company 
guests  houses  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  the  executives  during  their  visits.  Most 
of  the  companies  limit  this  benefit  to  the 
executive  himself.  A  few  permit  the  execu- 
tive's wife  to  go  along  at  no  expense  to  the 
executive.  One  charges  minimum  rates  for 
the  wife,  and  requires  the  executive  to  pay 
the   costs   of  her   transportation   as   well. 

(g)  Periodic  Medical  Examinations: 
While  not  considered  by  the  majority  of 
companies  as  a  benefit,  many  provide 
periodic  medical  examinations  at  no  cost  to 
executives.  Several  companies  have  the 
examinations  made  by  the  company  physi- 
cian, while  others  provide  for  special 
doctors  to  conduct  the  examinations.  A 
couple  paid  all  expenses  for  annual  check- 
ups at  regular  medical  clinics. 

([h)  Salary  Continuance  or  Sick  Leave  Pay: 
Ever)^  company  continues  to  pay  execu- 
tives' salaries  during  any  illness.  Several 
set  a  maximum  period  during  which  pay- 
ments will  be  made.  Most  have  no  maxi- 
mum, basing  the  decision  on  how  long 
payments  are  to  be  continued  upon  the 
individual  circumstances.  A  few  companies 
include  the  executives  in  a  company  policy 
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covering  the  costs  of  sick-leave  pay-  The 
benefits  under  these  insurance  plans  are 
variable,  according  to  the  type  of  insurance 
purchased  by  the  company. 

(i)  Extra  Vacation  Periods:  In  addition  to 
the  regular  vacations  with  pay  granted  to 
employees,  most  companies  permit  execu- 
tives to  take  an  extra  vacation.  Where  this 
is  the  practice,  it  is  provided  as  a  second 
period  rather  than  an  extension  of  the 
regular  period.  However,  a  few  companies 
made  provision  for  both  an  extended  regu- 
lar vacation  and  a  second  winter  vacation. 

(j)  Severance  Pay:  This  benefit  was  the 
least  prevalent  one  found  in  the  study.  Most 
of  the  companies  did  not  make  provision 
for  executives  who  were  terminated.  Several 


indicated  that,  should  the  occasion  arise, 
they  were  prepared  to  institute  a  program, 
but  they  had  none  on  record.  A  few  com- 
panies have  paid  executives  severance  pay 
when  the  termination  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company.  These  instances  were  too 
infrequent  for  any  company  pattern  to  be 
developed . 

The  study  of  executive  compensation 
programs  indicates  a  wide  variation  be- 
tween companies.  All  of  the  companies 
desire  to  compensate  their  executives  ade- 
quately. But  each  company  has  its  own 
interpretation  of  "adequate."  However,  a 
study  of  what  others  are  doing  to  resolve 
the  problem  is  valuable  in  crj'stallizing  a 
management's  thoughts. 
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Payload  for  the  House  Organ 
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SUGGEST  to  a  group  of  industrial  editors 
that  they  examine  their  publications  in 
the  light  of  their  cash  value  to  the  com- 
pany— and  it  can  be  counted  on  to  trigger  a 
rumbling  like  the  sound  of  New  York's  old 
Seventh  Avenue  L.  This  is  not  because  there 
are  no  cost-conscious  editors,  but  because 
in  any  mixed  group  of  editors  there  is 
nothing  that  separates  the  men  from  the 
boys  like  the  varying  attitudes  toward  this 
matter  of  house  organ  expense  and  what  the 
company  gets  for  its  money. 

On  one  hand  are  those  who  hope  that, 
if  they  don't  look,  the  budget  director  will 
go  away  quietly.  Contrasted  sharply  are 
the  seasoned  professional  editors  who  are 
frank  to  say  that,  in  these  days  of  customer- 
conscious  pricing,  every  publication  must 
expect  a  close  cost  examination  and  the  wise 
editor  is  the  one  who  makes  the  initial 
examination  himself. 

Here,  of  course,  we  are  talking  about 
industrial  editors  who  know  the  employee 
communication  field,  who  shape  communi- 
cation policy,  who  work  hard  to  get  the 
house  organ  into  the  employee's  home,  then 
read  and  believed.  These  people  might  be 
called  industrial  communicators  rather  than 
editors.  Whatever  we  call  them,  they  are 
the  ones  who  would  caution  their  neophyte 
brethren  against  making  any  publication 
recommendation  until  they  have  fully  con- 
sidered these  things: 

/.  The  job  which  the  company  needs  done,  and 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  periodic  written 
communication  can  do. 

2.  The  size  and  character  of  the  audience  to 
whom    this    communication     would    be    addressed. 


in  good  times  some  editors  may  go 
alo7ig  without  much  thought  of  balanc- 
ing accomplishments  against  costs. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  generally 
comes.  The  author  advises  editors  to 
make  ready  for  that  day  by  picking 
specific  objectives  whose  attainmetjt 
will  be  ii'orth  more  to  the  compafty  than 
the  cost  of  the  communication  medium. 
She  speaks  of  a  number  of  things  to  be 
considered  by  the  editor  u'ho  aims  to 
have  his  employee  publication  do  a  job. 


}.  The  value  of  the  aforesaid  job,  supposing 
that  it  could  be  carried  out  successfully. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may 
determine  not  only  the  content  but  the 
kind  and  size  of  publication  or  publications. 
But  because  the  three  elements  are  closely 
interwoven,  it  is  not  possible,  in  actual 
practice,     to     consider     them     separately. 

First  it  has  to  be  recognized  that  every 
company's  need  to  communicate  is  unique — 
not  just  different,  but  peculiar.  To  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  company  is  to 
understand,  at  least  in  part,  what  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  written  communica- 
tion to  do.  To  appraise  the  audience  itself  is 
to  find  clues  for  the  way  in  which  the 
communication  can  best  be  carried  out. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  consider  three 
manufacturing  companies,  with  about  150 
employees  each.  Of  course,  if  they  were 
engaged  in  some  different  enterprise,  this 
would  alter  the  picture,  just  as  the  nature 
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of  their  manufacturing  would   make   dis- 
tinctions between  them. 

Companies  Differ  in  Needs 

Company  "A"  has  a  big  loading  area. 
When  there  is  a  need  to  communicate  the 
plant  shuts  down,  everyone  gathers  out  in 
the  yard,  the  president  mounts  the  loading 
platform  and  proceeds  to  communicate.  Writ- 
ten communication  is  confined  to  the  kind 
represented  by  a  sign  in  the  wash  room  that 
says  "No  Smoking." 

Company  "B"  is  located  in  a  rural 
community  where  practically  every  family 
is  a  "company  family."  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  employees  to  understand  what  the 
company  is  doing — wives  and  children 
want  to  be  informed,  too. 

Company  "C"  has  a  different  problem. 
It  occupies  a  floor  of  a  multi-plant  building 
in  a  heavily  unionized  industry.  Even  if 
the  president  could  get  by  with  a  personal 
message  while  production  stood  still,  he 
would  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  union  that 
is  mailing  its  monthly  news-magazine  home 
for  the  whole  family  to  read.  If  manage- 
ment has  a  different  message,  it  will  have  to 
figure  out  some  way  to  get  equal  time  on 
some  similar  "station." 

Large  companies  differ  in  their  com- 
munication problems,  too.  One  has  dozens 
of  plants  in  dozens  of  cities;  another  is 
concentrated  in  a  ten-mile  area.  One  has 
safety  problems  but  practically  no  turn- 
over; another  has  a  shortage  of  professional 
people. 

Audiences  Differ  Too 

Appraising  the  company's  peculiar 
communication  problems  leads  directly  to 
an  analysis  of  the  audience  to  be  addressed. 
Here  is  where  the  editor,  if  he  is  really  an 
industrial  communicator,  earns  his  salt. 
The  composite  complexity  of  an  industrial 
audience  is  not  something  that  can  be  un- 
derstood by  turning  on  the  radio  for  the 
7:30  news.  The  picture  builds  slowly  and  is 
never   really   finished.    It   requires   talking 


with  foremen  and  supervisors  and  volun- 
teer reporters.  It  takes  study  of  personnel 
statistics  (not  forgetting  the  employee 
educational  level  and  the  number  of  de- 
pendents), encouragement  of  employee 
participation  in  the  publication,  analysis  of 
the  age  level  and  schooling  of  those  hired — 
and  those  who  voluntarily  quit.  All  these 
things  the  editor  keeps  in  mind  as  he  directs 
the  publication  into  channels  that  repre- 
sent cash  savings  for  the  company. 

Reading  tastes  are  highly  individual, 
too,  as  many  a  commercial  magazine  has 
died  to  prove.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  have 
two  publications  for  two  different  groups 
than  to  try  to  reconcile  the  reading  dif- 
ferences between  them.  In  any  case,  the 
house  organ  audience  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  unless  the  company  is  prepared  to 
wake  up  some  day  and  find  it  has  been 
backing  a  dead  horse  with  its  publication 
money. 

The  editor  for  the  150-employee  plant 
in  a  multi-plant  building,  once  he  is  sure 
that  the  audience  will  be  confined  to  these 
employees  and  their  families,  may  be  the 
first  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  strictly 
limited  group  and  a  publication  with  an 
overall  cost  of  $5  a  copy  (which  for  a  small- 
circulation  slick  magazine  would  not  be 
unusually  high)  makes  no  kind  of  economic 
sense.  Which  brings  us  to  the  question 
"What's  the  job  worth  that  needs  to  be 
done?" 

What's    the    Job    to    Be    Done? 

For  one  answer  to  that  question,  let's 
imagine  a  small  single-floor  plant,  such  as 
has  been  previously  mentioned,  where  the 
owner  doubles  as  sales  manager  and  re- 
search director.  He's  in  and  out  of  the 
plant  so  much  that  his  general  foreman  is 
actually  running  things.  The  work  area  is 
crowded.  Even  though  there  is  the  normal 
concern  for  safety,  the  close  quarters  com- 
bined with  the  large  turnover  gives  a  high 
accident  rate.  The  owner  figures  his  turn- 
over rate  at  about  10  percent  a  month  and 
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his  fellow  Rotarians  tell  him  that  anything 
over  two  percent  is  high  in  that  area.  He 
thinks  he  could  save  $5,000  a  month  (re- 
training cost  for  10  employees  at  $500  each) 
by  getting  his  turnover  down  to  normal, 
and  that  a  better  accident  record  would  be 
worth  $10,000  a  year. 

All  in  all,  he  feels  that  if  he  could  get 
employee  cooperation,  he  could  reduce  his 
annual  costs  by  $100,000.  This  would  be 
good  for  his  employees  as  well  as  himself, 
for  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
his  plant  running.  He  doesn't  believe  in 
spending  money  on  gimmicks  but,  itemized 
this  way,  he'd  take  a  two-year  flier  for  a 
total  of  $2.0,000.  Thus  a  communications 
program  has  a  green  light  for  $10,000  a 
year  and  those  who  handle  the  spending  of 
the  money  must  decide  how  best  to  use  it. 

Someone  might  say  quickly  that  this 
would  be  a  good  budget  for  a  modest  bi- 
monthly magazine  with  a  part-time  editor. 
But  an  experienced  communicator  is  not 
likely  to  make  such  a  recommendation 
under  the  circumstances.  He  would  point 
out  two  things:  first,  this  is  not  a  job  that 
can  be  done  on  a  bi-monthly  basis.  Second, 
the  typical  employee  in  this  plant  is  a  semi- 
skilled worker  who  subscribes  to  no 
magazines  and  reads  no  books.  His  reading 
preference  is  the  sports  section  of  the  local 
newspaper,  a  New  York  tabloid,  and  the 
monthly  publication  of  his  union's  national 
headquarters. 

H.  O.  May  Not  Be  the  Answer 

What  would  be  his  reaction  to  a  slick- 
covered  magazine  that  the  company  mailed 
to  his  home?  Even  if  he  never  knew  what  it 
cost,  he'd  almost  certainly  wonder  what  the 
company  was  trying  to  sell — and  why,  if 
they  were  so  flush,  they  didn't  give  him  the 
raise  he'd  been  expecting  for  months. 

However  much  the  editor  might  like 
the  idea  of  publishing  such  a  periodical,  he 
has  to  reject  the  idea.  All  his  experience 
will  have  taught  him  that,  among  union- 
member  readers,  the  cheaper  the  manage- 


ment publication  looks,  the  better  its 
chances. 

Quite  likely  in  this  instance  the  com- 
mtmicator's  recommendation  would  be  to 
divide  the  available  money  among  several 
media.  A  possible  choice  would  be  a  poster 
campaign  against  waste  and  accidents;  a 
suggestion  plan  to  build  employee  partici- 
pation in  better  methods;  an  orientation 
folder  for  new  employees;  a  bi-weekly 
newsletter,  over  the  president's  signature, 
to  get  management's  message  into  the 
family  group. 

The  newsletter  would  not  be  quite  as 
inexpensive  as  it  looked.  In  order  to  assure 
reading,  the  material  would  have  to  be 
carefully  prepared  with  plenty  of  research 
on  facts  and  figures.  It  would  reflect  the 
president's  actual  thinking  and  be  specific 
in  its  discussion  of  plant  problems.  But  the 
writing  would  be  a  skillful  presentation, 
easy  to  read,  and  the  offset  printing  would 
be  done  by  a  high-quality  printer  for 
maximum  eye  appeal. 

Such  a  newsletter  would  not  only 
comment  on  company  problems,  it  would 
include  employee  recognition,  mention 
community  achievements,  and  even  new 
members  in  the  family.  (Employees  listen 
to  management  best  when  management 
seems  to  be  thinking  of  them,  not  as 
"hands"  but  as  individuals.) 

Fighting  the  Safety  Battle 

How  does  such  a  newsletter  deal  with 
the  problem  of  safety?  One  way  is  the  most 
direct  approach  possible — expressing  sym- 
pathy to  Joe  Joakes  who  is  laid  up  with  a 
badly  lacerated  hand,  the  result  of  clearing 
his  machine  while  the  power  was  running. 
It  is  not  necessar)^  to  spell  out  Joe's  folly. 
Just  telling  what  he  did  and  what  resulted 
will  suffice.  Those  who  shrink  from  this 
kind  of  bare-knuckles  fighting  for  safety 
can  only  be  urged  to  cry  it.  A  page  of  safety 
statistics  has  nowhere  near  the  persuasive 
power  of  one  small  fact  about  accidents: 
when  one   happens,   someone  gets  hurt. 
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In  the  larger  company,  the  problems 
may  be  much  the  same,  or  completely  dif- 
ferent. Take  the  large  corporation  in  a 
single  small  community  where  the  worst 
problem  is  getting  engineers  to  come  and 
stay,  while  the  second  is  getting  the  com- 
munity to  accept  these  newcomers  and 
make  their  wives  feel  welcome. 

Here  is  a  problem  of  staggering  cost. 
How  do  you  persuade  highly  skilled  pro- 
fessionals, whose  average  retraining  costs 
$5,000,  that  this  is  a  good  place  to  work — 
and  at  the  same  time  persuade  the  com- 
munity that  these  people  are  good  to  have 
in  town?  Clearly  this  is  no  job  for  a  presi- 
dent's newsletter.  It  calls  for  full  organ  and 
fortunately  the  size  of  the  potential  saving 
justifies  the  cost. 

Between  the  extremes  cited  is  every 
possible  variation  of  audience  and  sponsor, 
with  each  requiring  a  tailor-made  program 
designed  especially  to  handle  some  par- 
ticular corporate  problem  or  problems  if 
ever  the  publication  is  to  carry  a  full  pay- 
load. 

Why  House  Organs  Fail 

What  works  for  one  company  fails  for 
another,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  it 
does  not  fail  per  se.  Failure  can  usually  be 
analyzed  and  traced  to  one  or  more  of  these 
things: 

The  publication  was  not  suited  to  the  audience. 

It  never  actually  came  to  grips  with  the  corpo- 
rate problems  it  might  have  solved. 

The  cost  substantially  exceeded  the  losses  ichich 
adequate  communication  might  have  reduced. 

The  problem  was  one  that  better  employee 
understanding  icould  not  have  solved. 

Aware  of  these  pitfalls,  the  careful 
editor  moves  slowly,  thinking  of  his 
readers'  viewpoint,  planning  each  issue 
with  the  ultimate  goal  in  mind,  giving  full 
attention  to  the  problems  and  their  solu- 
tion. He  never  forgets  that  his  first  obliga- 
tion to  management  is  to  protect  the 
investment  in  the  house  publication  even 


when  this  means  somewhat  startling  pro- 
posals or  rejecting  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. He  fights  shy  of  an  arrogant  defense 
of  the  publication,  right  or  wrong,  but  he 
does  not  hide  behind  the  alibi.,  "O.K. — if 
that's  the  way  you  want  it." 

Thus  we  find  editors  more  and  more 
frequently  saying  such  things  as;  "The 
publication  will  cost  $30,000  this  year. 
What  losses  can  you  name,  due  to  faulty 
employee  understanding,  which  would  be 
worth  $30,000  to  reduce — or  maybe  elimi- 
nate altogether?" 

It  is  surprising  how  many  times,  when 
the  question  is  put  this  bluntly,  manage- 
ment does  stop  and  consider  the  jobs  that 
communication  might  do.  Moreover,  man- 
agement is  conspicuously  reasonable  in 
measuring  how  well  the  house  publication 
does  its  job.  Seldom  do  you  find  a  company 
expecting  miracles  in  a  few  months — or  the 
impossible  in  any  length  of  time. 

Naturally  there  are  skeptics  in  almost 
any  company  who  look  on  all  house  organ 
claims  as  "not  proven."  Even  these,  how- 
ever, are  intrigued  by  the  idea  that  the 
editor  has  reached  a  place  in  his  develop- 
ment where  he  doesn't  expect  any  special 
favors.  Given  an  editor  willing  to  put  his 
publication  cost  on  one  side  of  the  scale  and 
the  payload  on  the  other,  management  as  a 
whole  is  as  glad  to  see  the  two  in  balance  as 
is  the  editor  whose  job  depends  upon  it. 

Incidental  Intelligence 

"Wright  Johnson,  men's  wear  information  director 
of  DuPont,  offers  tips  on  what  to  look  for  when 
buying  work  clothes." 

This  is  a  bit  of  information  gleaned  from  the 
new  publication  Vrecis — a  large-size,  twenty- 
page  "magazine  for  editors,"  containing  teaser 
pictures  and  captions  to  help  house  organ  edi- 
tors and  others  choose  what  they  can  use.  The 
publishers  (North  American  Precis  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  1.1.0  West  4ind  Street,  New  York  36)  will 
supply  complete  stories  and  pictures  on  any  of 
the  subjects  without  charge. 
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THE  power  of  the  question  lies  in  its 
requirement  of  an  answer.  From  time 
immemorial  the  question  has  been  one  of 
man's  most  effective  devices  in  communi- 
cating and  getting  along  with  others.  It 
may  be  used  to  probe  into  weaknesses  and 
strengths,  as  well  as  to  plan,  organize  and 
direct. 

One  of  the  first  rules  in  using  questions 
is  that  they  should  be  short  and  precise. 
The  longer  a  question,  the  harder  it  is  to 
answer.  Additional  words  add  complexity 
to  the  situation  confronting  the  listener. 
The  more  confused  he  becomes  by  addi- 
tional aspects,  the  less  likely  he  is  to 
remember  the  first  part  or  the  main  point  of 
the  question.  Short  questions  are  sharp,  to 
the  point,  easily  remembered,  and  are  far 
easier  to  talk  to  than  long  ones. 

As  Wendell  Johnson  so  aptly  phrases  it, 
"There  cannot  be  a  precise  answer  to  a 
vague  question,"  and  "The  terminology  of 
the  question  determines  the  terminology  of 
the  answer.  '  Precise  questions  must  be 
asked  if  precise  answers  are  sought.  Pro- 
fessor Hodnett  in  his  book  "The  Art  of 
Problem  Solving"  says,  "Asking  questions 
is  like  sharpening  a  pencil.  Each  apt 
question  helps  whittle  the  problem  down  to 
a  point."  Much  of  the  time  wasted  in  man- 
to-man  talks  or  in  business  meetings  stems 
largely  from  the  leader's  ineptness  in  fram- 
ing clear  and  precise  questions — because  the 
leader  does  not  shape  and  control  the  flow 
of  discussion  by  properly  wording  his 
questions.  As  more  managers  accept  and 
practice  the  art  of  participative  or  con- 
sultative leadership,  the  proper  use  of  the 
question  assumes  greater  importance. 


Put  a  question  one  ivay  and  you  get  a 
u'orth-while  contribution — another  ivay, 
and  you  may  infuriate  the  man,  con- 
fuse him,  or  cause  hifn  to  pull  back 
into  his  shell.  What  makes  the  differ- 
ence! The  author  advises  precise,  open- 
end,  answerable  questions.  Don't  put 
people  "on  the  spot."  Ask  questions 
that  build  up  rather  than  tear  doivn. 


Open  vs.  Closed  Questions 

First  of  all,  questions  should  be  "open 
ended,"  not  "closed."  Questions  starting 
with  do,  can,  shall,  will  and  similar  words 
are  closed  questions  and  are  almost  always 
answered  by  a  yes  or  ko.  While  a  yes  or  no 
reply  may  communicate  something  to  the 
leader,  it  conveys  little  or  nothing  about 
ivhy  the  individual  responded  as  he  did. 
Furthermore,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  the  respondent's  compre- 
hension. A  far  better  question  form  would 
be  the  use  of  provocative  words  such  as 
why,  who,  what,  ivhere,  when  and  how  as 
question  starters. 

To  illustrate — "Can  you  throw  a  curve 
ball?"  This  is  a  closed  question;  a.  yes  or  no 
is  called  for.  "How  would  you  throw  a 
curve  ball?"  This  is  open;  can't  be  an- 
swered jw  or  no. 

Asking  closed  questions  is  a  common 
trap  many  leaders  unknowingly  fall  into. 
As  the  leader  gains  experience  in  phrasing 
questions,  he  can  sensitize  himself  to  be 
alert  to  yes  or  no  replies.  By  the  use  of  a 
simple  follow-up  question  he  gains  further 
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insight  into  the  workings  of  the  other 
fellow's  mind.  The  simplest  form  of  such  a 
question  can  be  "Why  do  you  feel  that 
way?"  or  "I'd  appreciate  a  little  more  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  reasons  you  have  for 
your  reply."  Just  a  simple  tvhy  will  often  do 
the  trick. 

Closed  questions  are  the  tools  of  cross- 
examination.  They  center  control  with  the 
questioner  and  result  in  a  deadly  question 
and  answer  session.  The  listener  is  forced 
into  yes  and  tio  replies  and  is  denied  any 
opportunity  to  express  his  true  feelings, 
ideas  or  opinions.  In  legal  processes,  the 
lawyer  deliberately  uses  closed  questions. 
He  only  wants  yes  or  no  answers  so  as  to 
give  him  control  over  the  witness'  testi- 
mony— to  allow  him  to  maneuver  and  to 
trap. 

Avoid  Unanswerable  Questions 

In  framing  questions,  the  "unanswer- 
able" t>'pe  should  be  avoided.  Such  ques- 
tions as — Leader:  "If  you  were  president 
of  this  company,  what  would  you  do  in  this 
matter,  Bill^" — Mother:  (to  small  child) 
"Why  can't  you  behave  like  other  chil- 
dren?" Obviously,  Bill  can't  answer  his 
question — he  isn't  the  president — he  doesn't 
possess  the  wealth  of  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  background  necessary.  How  in  the 
world  can  the  child  respond  to  the  mother's 
question?  The  logic  of  these  questions  is 
questionable  and  assumes  that  realistic 
answers  are  possible. 

Preventing  Digression 

In  group  meetings,  wandering  from  the 
main  theme  often  occurs.  Here  the  intro- 
duction of  a  question  to  bring  the  discussion 
"back  on  the  beam"  is  called  for.  The 
leader  can  tactfully  word  such  a  question 
by  first  acknowledging  what  is  going  on 
and  then  picking  up  some  reference  or  key 
thought  back  at  the  point  where  the  di- 
gression occurred. 

To  illustrate — Leader:  "Fellows,  this 
talk  on  improving  our  cafeteria  service  is 


interesting  and  helpful.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  make  that  a  point  for  another  discussion. 
A  while  ago,  Mike,  you  mentioned  that 
you  thought  we  should  be  more  concerned 
about  our  employee  morale.  I  wonder  what 
the  rest  of  you  think  about  Mike's  point?" 

This  method  does  two  important 
things.  It  recognizes  the  group's  interest  in 
an  allied  subject  which  is  obviously  im- 
portant to  them,  and  promises  to  give  it 
further  consideration.  Secondly,  it  swings 
the  discussion  back  to  the  main  theme  of 
the  meeting  by  giving  credit  to  one  of  the 
group  members  for  his  contribution. 

How  much  smoother  this  transition  is, 
compared  to  "Hey,  fellows,  we're  way  off 
the  beam.  Let's  get  back  on  the  subject." 
What  subject? 

Questions  Must  Not  Offend 

Questions  that  put  the  individual  on 
the  spot  often  undermine  personal  relation- 
ships built  over  years  of  time  and,  most 
importantly,  they  disregard  the  personal 
dignity  of  the  person.  The  desire  for  re- 
spect, to  be  treated  as  an  individual,  to  be 
well  regarded,  are  primar}'  needs  that  exist 
in  all  of  us. 

Yet,  when  confronted  with  such  a 
question  as  this  in  a  meeting  with  coordi- 
nates, irreparable  harm  has  been  done — 
Leader:  "I've  discussed  cost  reduction  re- 
peatedly in  these  monthly  meetings.  Joe, 
vour  costs  are  still  too  high.  Why  can't 
you  get  them  down  in  your  department  as 
these  other  department  heads  have  done?" 

If  a  leader  mistakenly  assumes  such 
questions  are  proper  disciplinarj-  measures 
or  are  signs  of  real  leadership,  he  has  lost 
sight  of  the  human  values  so  necessary  to 
achieve  real  team  play.  And,  he  reaps  still 
another  penalty — no  other  player  on  the 
team  will  offer  suggestive  comment  or  will 
contribute  anything  but  the  barest  mini- 
mum. Fear  of  like  treatment,  with  loss  of 
respect,   looms  large  in  everyone's  mind. 

The  question  remains  a  useful  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  leader  to  help  people  grow 
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and  develop.  We  learn  through  our  own 
experiences,  not  through  others'.  The 
competent  leader  helps  individuals  to  look 
at  situations,  problems  and  events  from 
differing  and  even  conflicting  vie\%^oints. 
In  this  role,  he  raises  relevant  questions  to 
help  the  individual  discover  new  meanings 
and  develop  better  insight.  He  creates  a  new 
learning  situation  by  providing  "expe- 
riences" that  often  change  people's  behavior. 
Meanings  change,  interpretations  are 
modified,  vast  new  areas  are  opened  up,  and 
the  individual  comes  to  see  himself  more 


clearly  in  his  relationship  with  his  fellows. 
How  else,  except  by  the  thoughtful  probing 
of  a  considerately  worded  question,  can  one 
reap  such  a  harvest  of  human  strength? 
To  see  a  person  suddenly  recognize  and 
accept  a  basic  weakness  in  his  behavior  and 
resolve  to  correct  it,  all  because  of  a  ques- 
tion which  for  the  first  time  has  reached 
into  his  deepest  consciousness,  is  the  joy 
and   reward   of  the  questioner. 

To  this  end,  let  us  sharpen  up  the  use 
of  the  best  "power  tool"  available — the 
properly  worded  question. 
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Macurda  for  the  past  several  years  has  conducted 
lo-week  courses  in  conference  leadership  at  the 
evening  sessions  of  the  industrial  relations 
section  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  he  completed  his  studies  in  i^n. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter 
of  the  American  Societ}'  of  Training  Directors, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  local  Personnel  In- 
dustrial Relations  Association. 


Betty  Allen  Douh,  now  a  "part-time  con- 
sultant" to  the  State-Planters  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  Trusts  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  says 
she  became  a  banker  more  by  accident  than 
design.  After  a  series  of  part-time  jobs,  she  took 
her  one  and  only  full-time  job  with  the  bank  in 
1949.  Mrs.  Doub,  as  assistant  to  the  personnel 
officer  in  an  organization  of  about  550  people, 
has  engaged  mostly  in  interviewing,  testing, 
recruiting,  training,  counseling,  and  evaluating 
clerical  jobs.   Her  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  are 


from  Westhampton  College  and  the  LTniversity 
of  Richmond. 


Louis  J.  Kr/7f|<r  established  his  management 
consultant  business,  which  has  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Washington,  D.  C, 
about  13  years  ago.  The  firm  specializes  in  public 
management  but  also  works  with  commercial 
organizations.  Mr.  Kroeger  is  president  of  the 
Public  Management  Research  Institute.  Prior 
to  the  war,  when  he  worked  with  several 
government  agencies  in  Washington,  he  was 
employed  by  the  state  of  California  in  its  per- 
sonnel agency  for  about  ten  years,  winding  up 
with  four  years  as  executive  officer  of  the 
California  State  Personnel  Board.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  lecturing  in  public  personnel  ad- 
ministration in  the  graduate  division  of  the 
University  of  California,  from  which  he  got 
both  his  bachelors  and  masters  degree. 


.  .  .  You  can  tell  a  man  he  has  no  taste  in  music  aiid  no 
taste  in  literature,  hut  don't  tell  him  that  he  has  no  taste 
in  human  beings,  because  he  is  a  human  being  aftd  he 
understands  them.  Everybody  knows  that.  This  is  one  of 
our  problems.  If  a  person  "knows"  that  he  knows  some- 
thing, it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  learn — Robert  T.  Liv- 
ingston in  Human  Relations  in  Industrial  Research 
Management  {Columbia) 


Welcomes  First,  Orients  Later 


By  Betty  Allen  Doub 

Personnel  Assistant 

State-Planters  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trusts 

Richmond,  Virginia 


MAJOR  orientation  of  new  employees  at 
State-Planters  is  not  attempted  until 
they  have  been  with  the  bank  at  least  two 
weeks.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  most 
first-day,  and  even  first-week,  information 
about  bank  policies  and  procedures  goes 
over  the  new  employee's  head  because  he  or 
she  is  not  yet  prepared  to  take  it  in. 

Sometime  within  the  first  two  months 
of  employment,  new  people  from  all  de- 
partments and  branches  are  enrolled  in 
orientation  sessions  and,  by  that  time,  they 
have  the  needed  background  to  enable  them 
to  absorb  what  they  see  and  hear.  The  in- 
formal get-acquainted  sessions,  sponsored 
by  the  personnel  department,  are  held  each 
morning  for  a  week   at   the  Main  Office. 

Of  course,  a  new  person  must  be  wel- 
comed right  at  the  start.  In  our  case,  this 
consists  of  having  him  report  on  his  first 
day  to  the  personnel  department  for  a  brief 
review  of  the  conditions  of  employment 
and  pertinent  policies,  which  are  also 
explained  in  an  employee  handbook.  He  is 
then  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  whole  Main 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  sense 
of  belonging  to  a  large  organization,  and 
seeing  the  relative  connection  of  his  par- 
ticular job  to  the  whole  bank  operation. 

We  do  not  naively  feel  that  the  em- 
ployee remembers  very  much  of  this  tour, 
other  than  as  a  blur  of  faces  and  places,  but 
we  do  feel  that  it  eliminates  some  of  the 
"lost"  feeling  of  not  knowing  anyone  ex- 
cept the  person  across  the  desk  or  at  the 
next  machine. 

At  the  completion  of  the  tour  the  new 
person    is    introduced    to    his    department 


What  is  the  best  way  to  help  a  new 
employee  get  his  bearings:  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  special  orientation 
program,  when  is  the  best  timel  State- 
Planters  believes  that  the  time  is  after 
the  neivcomer  has  had  his  shake-doivn 
cruise,  not  before.  The  author  tells  why, 
and  how  the  bank's  one-week  get- 
acquainted  sessions   shape   up. 


head,  who  welcomes  him  and  explains  any 
special  wrinkles  of  the  department's  work, 
and  then  introduces  him  to  the  first  person 
responsible  for  his  training.  Nothing  more 
is  said  about  the  "whole  bank,"  except  as 
it  crops  up  in  his  training  program,  until 
he  receives  the  personnel  department's 
invitation  to   the  get-acquainted    sessions. 

It  is  our  theory  that  more  is  learned  in 
these  sessions  because  an  atmosphere  of 
learning  already  exists  and  enough  back- 
ground is  now  present  for  the  new  person  to 
begin   to   feel   like   a    "tledgling   banker." 

Each  morning  there  are  two  speakers, 
representing  as  high  a  hierarchical  level  as 
possible  in  the  major  divisions  of  interest 
represented.  In  this  manner,  the  new  folks 
meet  department  heads  with  whom  there 
would  be  no  usual  contact.  There  are  also 
visual  and  auditory  aids  with  each  session. 

On  Monday  there  is  a  general  intro- 
duction to  banking  as  a  business.  The 
newcomers  learn  the  place  of  State-Planters 
in  the  community,  something  of  our  family 
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tree,  and  some  of  the  traditions  which  have 
developed  our  corporate  personality.  The 
visual  aids  on  this  day  are  a  flannel-board 
presentation  of  the  family  tree,  and  two 
bulletin-board  displays  of  social  affairs  and 
major  departmental  officers  and  directors. 
Tuesday  there  is  a  presentation  of  the 
commercial  and  trust  services  offered  by  the 
bank,  with  accompanying  flannel-board 
summaries  of  these  services  and  carry-home 
booklets  explaining  them  in  detail.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  session  each  person  is 
given  a  different  question  which  will  be 
answered  during  the  morning's  discussion, 
so  that  he  is  "listening  with  a  purpose." 

See  How  Bank  Functions 

Wednesday  is  devoted  to  a  look  behind 
the  scenes  at  the  major  operating  depart- 
ments and  staff  functions,  which  are 
usually  not  known  to  the  general  public. 
An  explanation  of  these  services  is  given 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  some  in- 
sight into  the  considerable  interdependence 
of  departments.  Visual  aids  include  the 
pictured  progress  of  a  check  through  the 
bank,  from  its  initial  receipt  to  its  return 
to  the  maker,  and  a  bulletin-board  display 
of  pictures  taken  in  the  departments  cov- 
ered. 

Thursday  is  given  to  developing  a  sense 
of  salesmanship,  regardless  of  position,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  public  relations  pro- 
gram of  the  bank,  and  the  individual  em- 
ployees  responsibility  in  carrying  out  these 
projects.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
telephone  contacts,  since  this  is  an  often- 
overlooked  but  loaded-with-dynamite  prob- 
lem. The  visual  aid  is  a  large  bulletin-board 
display  showing  every  type  of  advertise- 
ment and  public  relations  activity  and  an 
auditory  aid,  Entertrainment's  "The  Black 
Atom,"  related  to  good  telephone  usage. 

The  summary  day  is  Friday,  when  the 
personnel  department  representative  leads 
a  discussion  of  what  the  employees  expect 
from  the  bank  and  what  the  bank  expects 
from  employees.   (An  interesting  aside  is 


that  it  is  always  most  difficult  to  keep  this 
discussion  from  developing  into  a  compli- 
ment session  for  the  bank!)  Finally,  a 
flannel-board  presentation  is  made  showing 
where  each  dollar  of  income  comes  from, 
and  how  it  is  used. 

Sessions  End  with  Social  Period 

Another  record  called  "Sound  Person- 
alities" develops  very  cleverly  the  idea 
that  ever)'  person  must  be  in  tune  and  in 
harmony  with  others  to  develop  a  truly 
happy  and  effective  cooperative  work 
group.  There  follows  a  "coffee  hour"  which 
allows  about  lo  to  30  minutes  of  individual 
chatter,  closed  by  a  roimd-robin  introduc- 
tion of  names  to  new  employees  and  then  to 
senior  officers.  A  thumbnail  sketch  is  given 
of  the  employee's  background  prior  to  bank 
employment,  and  of  the  officer's  present 
responsibility  to  the  bank.  The  meeting  is 
closed  by  an  official  word  of  welcome  either 
from  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  board. 

These  sessions  have  been  held  on  the  aver- 
age of  five  to  six  times  a  year  since  1952.. 
While  we  do  not  feel  that  they  have  measur- 
ably reduced  our  turnover  (although  we 
think  they  have  had  some  effect)  we  do 
think  that  more  effective  use  is  made  of 
employees  regardless  of  the  length  of  em- 
ployment. They  have  generally  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  learn 
something  about  other  areas  of  the  bank 
than  their  own,  and  also  have  acquired  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  larger  organization. 
We  try  to  keep  the  tone  of  the  meetings  in- 
formal and  to  promote  as  many  questions 
and  as  much  discussion  as  possible. 

While  the  main  idea  wasn't  original 
with  us  (due  credit  is  given  to  the  Citizens 
and  Southern  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Georgia) 
the  innovations  are  our  own,  and  we  feel 
that,  for  State-Planters,  delayed  orientation 
is  here  to  stay. 


/  will  listen  to  anyone's  convictions,  but  keep  your 
doubts  to  yourself. 

— Goethe 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


HOW  DO  YOU  RATE  IN  CONFERENCES? 


Two  quizzes  appearing  on  pages  84  and 
86  of  The  Efficient  Executive  by  Auren 
Uris  are  designed  for  self-rating  of  your 
knowledge  and  skill,  first  in  leading  a  con- 
refence,  and  second  as  a  participant.  The 
leadership  quiz  is  on  our  inside  first  cover 
page;  the  "right  answers"  to  that  quiz 
follow : 

I.  True.  Socrates  did  it  all  the  time,  and 
look  what  a  reputation  for  wisdom  he  gained! 
And  the  modern  leader  finds  it  an  effective 
method. 

■L.  False.  They're  an  important  asset.  If 
everyone  agrees,  no  one  will  go  out  smarter  than 
when  he  came  in. 

3.  False.  The  answer  they  think  out  ac- 
quires real  meaning  and  acceptability. 

4.  False.  There  will  always  be  a  number  of 
insecure  individuals  who  will  refrain  from  ever 
doing  anything  that  even  remotely  smacks  of 
bucking  the  boss  or  leader. 

5.  True.  Actually  he's  doing  the  group  a 
favor — making  them  think. 

6.  True.  For  example,  if  you  can  assume 
they're  talking  about  the  conference  subject, 
state  that  everyone  would  like  to  hear  the 
idea  they're  discussing. 

7.  False.  If  there's  that  much  lack  of  agree- 
ment, more  discussion  is  needed. 

8.  False.  The  uncontrolled  rambler  is  a 
prime  conference  killer.  You  must  help  him  get 
his  point  briefly. 

9.  True.  Learning  to  recognize  "feeling 
words,"  negative  interactions  and  subsurface 
meanings  equips  you  to  predict  and  counteract 
them. 

10.  False.  Experience  recommends  six  to 
twelve  as  optimum  in  most  cases. 

II.  False.  The  expert  is  best  rendered  in- 
articulate, so  others  can  think  and  contribute. 

li.  False.  The  fact  that  a  conference 
occasionally  does  wrench  loose  from  its  mooring 
is  proof  of  its  spontaneity.  And  it's  seldom  a 
problem  to  restore  peace  and  direction. 

Here  is  Mr.  Uris'  second  quiz,  "You're 
a  Good  Conferee:  True  or  False?"  You  are 


to  check  each  item  as  true  or  false.  A  score 
of  80  to  100  is  outstanding;  50  to  70  just 
about  o.k.;  below  50,  poor.  As  on  the  other 
quiz,  the  author  says  that  if  you  disagree 
violently  with  any  of  the  answers  you  are 
to  stick  by  your  own  answer  and  give  your- 
self full  credit. 

True  or  False? 

I.  The  conferee  who  does  not  have  the 
problem  being  discussed  can  be  a  valuable 
contributor. 

i.  People  sitting  next  to  you  influence  you 
more  than  do  those  across  the  table. 

3.  A  conferee  who  hears  all  that's  said 
knows  what  is  happening  in  a  discussion  group. 

4.  Conferences  can  be  a  promotion-gaining 
vehicle  for  a  conferee. 

5.  Skilled  conference  leaders  make  good 
conferees. 

6.  The  fellow  conferee  who  disagrees  with 
your  view  is  more  help  than  one  who  agrees. 

7.  It  is  all  right  to  tell  a  joke  during  a 
conference. 

8.  It's  a  good  idea  to  "study  up"  on  a 
subject  before  a  discussion. 

9.  If  you  see  that  everyone  in  the  group 
but  you  is  heading  in  a  direction  you  believe  is 
wrong,  you  should  keep  quiet  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  unanimity. 

10.  Any  single  conferee  can  make  or  break 
a  conference  by  being  either  aggressively 
negative  or  aggressively  positive. 

The  Answers 

I.  True.  He  has  the  great  advantage  of 
objectivity,  can  see  the  problem  without 
emotional  obstructions. 

1.  False.  Tests  show  that  the  greatest  in- 
teraction is  bervveen  conferees  sitting  directly 
opposite  one  another. 

3.  False.  Often,  occurrences  beneath  the 
surface  affect  a  conference  more  than  visible 
factors  do. 

4.  True.  Many  firms  use  conferences  as  a 
means  of  detecting  superior  and  promotable 
people. 
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5.  False.  While  their  knowledge  of  prob- 
lem handling,  etc.,  equips  them  to  help  the 
leader  eliminate  disruptions,  they  sometimes 
cannot  overcome  the  impulse  to  step  in  and 
start  leading  the  discussion. 

6.  True.  He  obliges  you  to  think  harder 
and  deeper  in  order  to  support  your  position. 

7.  True.  A  funny  story  is  a  big  help,  if  it's 
relevant,  illustrative,  or  seems  to  ease  tension. 


8.  True.  You're  better  equipped  to  par- 
ticipate. 

9.  False.  If  you  believe  your  contrary  view 
is  valid,  you  do  a  disservice  if  you  don't  speak 
up,  even  though  it  may  mean  that,  in  a  way,  you 
pit  yourself  against  the  group. 

10.  True.  One  person  can  liven  it  up  if  it's 
dull,  sour  the  whole  group,  raise  spirits  if 
defeatism  is  setting  in,  etc. 


PERSONNEL  WOMEN'S  ANNUAL  MEET 


THE  International  Association  of  Person- 
nel Women  held  their  Sth  annual  con- 
ference in  Cincinnati  this  year,  May  i  to  3 . 
The  theme  was  "Fountains  and  Founda- 
tions." Thanks  to  Alice  M.  Rice  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York,  2.nd 
vice  president  of  the  association  and  chair- 
man for  publicity  and  public  relations,  for 
reporting  the  meeting  for  us. 

Mildred  Siegel,  President  of  lAPW,  assist- 
ant personnel  director  of  Employers  Mutuals, 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  keynoted  the  conference 
after  a  welcome  from  Phyllis  Stiles,  co-chairman 
of  the  conference  committee,  supervisor  of 
women's  employment  at  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company,  Cincinnati.  A  panel  discussion  on 
"Meeting  Tomorrow's  Challenge  and  Yester- 
day's Criticism"  featured  the  first  session.  It  was 
chaired  by  Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Meyer,  manager  of 
Personnel  Services  Division  of  White-Rodgers 
Electric  Company,  St.  Louis.  Other  panel 
members  were  Betty  Vortman,  Thelma  Haven 
and  Betty  J.  Boettcher. 

"Evening  saw  all  the  conference  members 
casually  dressed  for  a  sail  up  the  '  beautiful 
Ohio.'  It  was  a  wonderful  sail  with  a  barbecue 
supper  served  aboard.  I  had  no  idea,"  says  Miss 
Rice,  "that  so  many  personnel  women  were 
potential  opera  stars,  comedians,  torch  singers 
and,  heaven  help  us,  rock  and  roll  enthusiasts." 

Communications,  the  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  and  personnel  testing  were  the 
subjects  of  three  concurrent  sessions  the  second 
morning.  These  were  led  respectively  by  David 
R.  Acheson,  industrial  relations  director  of 
Baldwin  Piano  Company;  John  C.  MacQueen, 
manager,  employee  and  community  relations, 
General  Electric;  and  Robert  E.  Kline,  director. 


educational-training.  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  Lee  Belcher,  director  of  industrial 
relations,  Pillsbury  Mills,  spoke  at  the  luncheon. 

New  officers  were  elected  to  head  the 
Association  from  July  i.  They  are:  president 
Doris  E.  Price,  personnel  manager,  Edward 
Stern  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  ist  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Thelma  D.  Haven,  director  of  women's 
personnel.  Pet  Milk  Co.,  St.  Louis;  rnd  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Florence  J.  Lupe,  executive  vice 
president  and  secretary.  First  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Betty  Vortman,  assistant 
vice  president,  Albuquerque  National  Bank, 
New  Mexico;  recording  secretary,  Annette 
Gross,  women's  personnel  advisor,  manager 
employees  suggestion  system,  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Hulda 
Lawrence,  adviser  job  classification  and  com- 
pensation division,  Girl  Scouts  of  U.  S.  A.,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet  addressed  the 
group  on  the  second  night;  her  subject  was  "The 
Person  who  is  the  Personnel  Woman."  Dr. 
Lillian  M.  Gilbreth  spoke  at  the  final  luncheon 
and  was  given  honorary  membership  in  the 
Association.  At  the  conference,  attended  by 
members  from  over  this  country  and  Canada,  a 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Association  of 
Personnel  Women  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The 
next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Detroit. 


Give    to   every    human    being    every    right 
that  you  claim  yourself. 

— Robert  Ingersoll 
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HOW  HANDLE  THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM 


MORE  than  35,000,000  workers,  it  is 
estimated,  now  take  at  least  one  daily 
coffee  break.  How  to  handle  this  costly 
relaxation  and  refreshment  period  is  im- 
portant to  personnel  directors  and  other 
managers,  who  will  be  interested  in  the 
survey  findings  sent  us  by  Sage  C.  Swanson 
Jr.  of  Swanson  &  Dalzell  Incorporated, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Swanson  has  essayed 
"a  completely  objective  research  report" 
at  our  suggestion. 

The  cofFee-break  time,  cost  and  type  of 
service — in  vending  machines,  cafeterias,  lunch 
rooms,  or  at  corner  restaurants — has  become 
a  major  management  problem.  Responsibility 
for  a  coffee-break  policy  acceptable  to  both 
employer  and  employee  usually  falls  on  the 
personnel  manager.  The  company  is  naturally 
concerned  with  minimizing  time  costs  and  pro- 
duction halts,  while  employees  want  to  get  the 
best  possible  cup  of  coffee  for  their  money. 

Personnel  and  industrial  relations  men  were 
asked  by  Fact  Finders  Associates  to  evaluate  the 
real  value  of  coffee  breaks  in  their  companies. 
The  survey  included  1,160  companies  of  various 
sizes  in  45  states  and  noted  the  following: 

82.%  reported  reduction  in  worker  fatigue; 
75%  noted  improved  employee  morale;  6x% 
noted  increased  worker  productivity;  32.%  noted 
reduced  accident  rate;  15  %  noted  reduced  waste. 
More  than  eight  out  of  ten  manufacturing 
plants  are  using  vending  machines.  At  the  end 
of  1957  there  were  99,000  coffee  machines  in 
operation,  an  increase  of  13,000  units  over  1956 
and  three  times  as  many  as  in  1954. 

The  growth  in  popularity  of  coffee  vending 
in  the  U.  S.  is  due  primarily  to  efforts  to  cut 
coffee  break  time  down  from  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  or  longer  to  ten  or  fifteen  without 
cutting  down  on  production  and  worker  morale. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  lost  time  has  run  into 
fiundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Through  the  use  of  vending  machines  employers 
have  been  able  to  a  large  extent  to  control  the 
coffee  break. 


The    table    below    shows    how    workers 
obtain  coffee  on  the  job: 


Venders 

Restaurants 

Sent  In  From  Restaurants, 

Made  On  Premises 

Company  Cafeteria 

Delivered  From  Carts.  .  . . 

Brought  From  Home 

Don't  Know 


Factory 

Office 

Workers 

Workers 

19% 

6% 

1 3% 

^5% 

9% 

13% 

15% 

2.4% 

2-4% 

10% 

7% 

4% 

6% 

i% 

7% 

6% 

Store 
Workers 


1% 

51% 

7% 

6% 

3% 
6% 


Tcrcentagts    arc    approximations    derived  from    Van-Armrican 
Cojfie  Bureau  table  (VEND^February  i^jS^. 

A  plant  with  as  few  as  75  employees  can 
save  $1,431.65  annually  merely  by  reducing 
coffee  time  wasted  five  minutes  per  day,  ac- 
cording to  Rudd-Melikian,  Inc.  of  Hatboro, 
Pa.,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  automatic  coffee 
industry. 

There  are  three  types  of  coffee  served  in 
vending  machines:  self-brew,  frozen  concentrate 
and  powder.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Here  are  some  facts  and  suggestions. 

Powder  is  the  cheapest  coffee.  It  is  eco- 
nomical in  small  areas.  Insist  on  a  brand  name 
and  refrigerated  cream  changed  twice  a  week. 

Self-brew  is  the  most  expensive  to  the 
vendor.  It  makes  coffee  at  time  intervals.  If  not 
rapidly  consumed,  dumping  makes  it  uneconom- 
ical. In  plants  of  500  or  more  employees  who  are 
highly  centralized  and  where  there  is  rapid 
demand,  a  self-brew  machine  is  ideal.  It  takes 
almost  twice  the  time  to  service  a  self-brew 
machine,  upping  the  service  cost.  If  a  machine 
brews  16  cups,  vends  only  eight,  it  will  dump 
the  remaining  eight  and  brew  a  fresh  batch.  If 
the  eight  cups  are  not  vended  promptly  bacteria 
deterioration  sets  in.  When  this  is  multiplied 
several  times  a  day  by  hundreds  of  machines  a 
substantial  amount  of  coffee  is  lost.  Insist  on  a 
name  brand  for  self-brew  coffee,  daily  service 
and  the  key  to  the  machine. 

Frozen  concentrate  coffee  is  more  expensive 
than  powder  coffee,  but  not  as  high  in  cost  as 
self-brew.  It  requires  service  every  other  day. 
It    is    not    economically    wise    to    install    this 
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machine  in  small  locations.  Frozen  concentrate 
is  consistent  in  quality,  delivered  fresh  frozen  to 
dealers  and  is  under  constant  refrigeration.  In- 
sist on  fresh  cream  or  half-and-half  cream  from 
vender. 

In  negotiating  with  dealers  on  installation 
of  machines,  obtain  a  written  contract,  refer- 
ences and  a  credit  check.  Ask  for  a  sliding  scale 


commission  rather  than  a  straight  flat  one. 

In  1947  there  were  only  about  six  coffee 
vending  machine  manufacturers.  By  the  end  of 
1957  there  were  more  than  2.0.  Among  them 
are  Rudd-Melikian,  Inc.,  Coffee  Mat,  Inc.,  Bert 
Millis,  Inc.,  Jim  Jak  Industries,  Apco  Bar 
Vending,  Inc.,  Continental  Industries,  Inc., 
Rowe,  Vendo. 


HUMAN  RELATIONS  AND  AUTOMATION 


AUTOMATION  is  z  threat  to  many.  It 
_l\_  threatens  the  working  man  with 
technological  unemployment,  or  (to  him) 
the  equally  unpalatable  alternative  of  hav- 
ing to  learn  a  new  skill.  Because  of  this 
threat,  he  can  be  expected  to  promote  re- 
strictive legislation  or  restrictive  labor 
agreements,  or  some  kind  of  feather-bedding 
arrangement  by  which  he  can  continue  to 
be  paid  even  when  displaced  by  automatic 
processes."  So  said  Louis  J.  Kroeger  of 
Louis  J.  Kroeger  and  Associates,  manage- 
ment consultants,  San  Francisco,  in  a  talk 
last  March  to  a  management  group  "'con- 
cerned w4th  pending  large-scale  automation 
and  particularly  with  electronic  data  proc- 
essing." Parts  of  his  talk  follow: 

Automation  threatens  supervisory  and 
clerical  staffs  by  introducing  wholly  new  ideas 
which  are  likely  to  be  distrusted  as  long  as  they 
are  misunderstood.  These  people  can  be  ex- 
pected to  object  and  they  may  even  consciously 
and  unconsciously  sabotage  progress  toward 
automation. 

Automation  threatens  many  in  management 
by  altering  the  lines  and  conditions  of  com- 
mand. It  may  make  decision-making  tougher  for 
some,  by  providing  more  facts  to  be  taken  into 
account,  or  by  revealing  more  clearly  the  results 
of  decisions.  To  the  extent  that  any  part  of 
management  is  alienated  in  the  progress  toward 
automation,  we  can  expect  no  help  from  that 
part  of  management  in  furthering  understanding 
and  acceptance  by  others. 

You,  as  specialists  in  this  field,  know  that 
the  introduction  of  automation  takes  long  and 
careful  planning.  My  point  is  that  readjustment 
of  personal   attitudes   is   just  as   important   as 


programing,  and  far  more  important  than  mere 
training  in  new  tasks.  Moreover,  attitudes  can- 
not be  altered  as  easily  as  procedures  are  re- 
written or  hardware  is  modified. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  in  recent 
years  management  has  been  paying  a  great  deal 
more  attention  to  human  relations.  But  in  my 
opinion,  some  of  this  attention  has  headed  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  premium  has  often 
been  on  conformity  in  our  economic,  social  and 
political  life.  There  is  no  progress  in  con- 
formity. The  odd-ball  and  the  radical  all 
through  history  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
progress . 

Admittedly,  a  big  organization  needs 
discipline  and  teamwork — but  only  after 
imagination,  initiative  and  responsible  de- 
cision have  each  had  their  turn.  And  these  are 
not  always  best  obtained  by  group  action. 
Without  discussing  the  point  in  detail,  I  would 
raise  the  question  of  whether  "brainstorming", 
for  example,  is  not  more  superficial  and  dis- 
tracting than  it  is  purposeful. 

Similarly,  I  would  raise  the  question  of 
whether  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  for  de- 
cision into  committees  and  large  groups  has  not 
resulted  in  slowing  our  progress.  We  need,  in  my 
opinion,  more  recognition  for  the  individual 
who  will  make  the  hard  decision  promptly, 
and   be  willing   to   take   the   consequences. 

In  any  large  organization,  the  personnel 
director  should  be  the  key  person  in  human  re- 
lations. Yet  there  is  danger  in  taking  this  for 
granted.  In  the  first  place,  too  few  of  them  yet 
understand  all  they  should  about  the  significance 
of  the  coming  Age  of  Automation.  You  your- 
selves are  partly  responsible  for  not  having 
introduced  them  properly  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  electronic  devices  with  which  you  are  so 
familiar. 
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Also,  too  many  of  the  personnel  directors 
are  specialists  in  law  and  procedure  rather 
than  in  human  relations.  Finally — and  most 
important — not  all  human  relations  in  any 
organization  can  be  centered  around  one  in- 
dividual. The  human  relations  of  a  given  or- 
ganization is  a  network  of  intricate  inter- 
relations, fully  as  complex  as  the  wiring  boards 
on   an    electronic    data    processing    machine. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  psychologist  to 
understand  and  apply  a  few  simple  rules  of 
human  behavior.  Just  remember  that  people 
want  security.  So  show  them  where  security  lies 
in  whatever  changes  have  to  be  made.  Remem- 
ber that  people  want  recognition.  So  explain  and 


counsel  with  them  as  you  go  along.  Remember 
that  people  resist  change.  So  make  change  seem 
as  little  like  change  as  possible. 

Above  all,  people  are  people.  They  react  as 
much  as  they  think,  and  they  react  in  a  delight- 
ful variety  of  unpredictable  and  unreasonable 
ways.  The  most  successful  management  will  be 
that  which  first  understands  the  attitudes  and 
hopes  of  the  particular  combination  of  human 
beings  it  employs,  and  then  leads  that  group  by 
whatever  means  that  understanding  shows  them 
to  be  most  useful. 

The  safest  rule  to  follow  consistently  is  that 
in  human  relations  there  is  no  consistent  rule  to 
be  followed  safely. 


IN  THIS  CORNER  (With  Harrison  Terrell) 


FROM  W.  W.  Bolton,  department  of  per- 
sonnel administration,  Food  Machinery 
and  Chemical  Corporation,  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, comes  a  note  about  personality 
tests,  mentioning  the  article  "How  Psy- 
chologists Serve  Industry"  by  Joseph  Tiffin 
in  our  March  issue,  and  the  reply  of  John 
Beamish  in  our  June  number.  Says  Mr. 
Bolton : 

My  experience  with  so-called  projection  type 
personality  tests  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
article  on  page  64  of  the  June,  1958,  issue  of  the 
Personnel  Journal.  I  will  go  along  with  Dr. 
Joseph  Tiffin  of  Purdue — certainly,  you  can  de- 
termine levels  of  intelligence  and  certain  skills 
through  tests,  but  to  say  that  they  can  predict 
success  on  the  job  is  assuming  more  than  I  feel 
they  are  qualified  to  do. 

*         *        * 

P/J  readers  are  on  their  toes!  Another 
subscriber — Richard  Allen  Stull,  instructor 
in  psychology  at  the  Merritt  Evening 
School  of  Business,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Junior 
College — came  through  with  all  the  facts 
about  the  "Lament  of  the  Wife  of  a  Psycho- 
analyst" which  appeared  on  the  second 
cover  page  of  our  June  issue.  The  poem, 
which  Mr.  Stull  ran  across  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  amused  him  so  much  that  he 
clipped  it  and  has  been  using  it  in  the  first 
lecture  of  his  psychology  classes  for  the 


past  several  years.  The  story  about  the 
poem,  its  authorship,  and  its  original 
publication  in  Cosmopolitan  in  June  1950, 
was  told  in  our  July-August  number. 

"Sloppy  Attitudes"  is  the  title  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Locust  Valley  Leader,  a 
weekly  published  and  edited  by  Ned  Hay's 
niece,  Edith  Hay  WyckofF,  at  Locust 
Valley,  Long  Island,  New  York.  The  edi- 
torial speaks  mainly  about  "certain  atti- 
tudes of  'laxidasical'  indifference  .  .  . 
among  the  younger  working  force,"  but 
finds  the  same  carelessness  or  lack  of  in- 
terest in  doing  a  top-notch  job  on  the  part 
of  older  workers  too.  An  example  is  cited 
of  a  man  trying  by  a  cheap  trick  to  cheat  a 
utility  clerk  out  of  a  dollar. 

A  good  deal  is  appearing  these  days 
on  this  general  subject  of  indifference.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  country's  biggest 
advertising  agencies,  BBD&O,  the  other 
day  started  off  a  speech  with:  "This  is  the 
era  of  the  goof-off.  The  age  of  the  half-done 
job.  The  land  ...  is  populated  with  waiters 
who  won't  serve,  carpenters  who  will  come 
around  someday  maybe,  executives  whose 
minds  are  on  the  golf  course,  students  who 
take  cinch  courses.  .  .  .  We  have  the  two- 
hour  lunch,  the  three-day  weekend  and  the 
all-dav    coffee    break."    I    hear    that    Life 
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magazine  editorialized  at  some  length  on 
the  subject  in  a  late  June  or  early  July  issue. 
A  bulletin  from  a  firm  of  management 
consultants  (not  Hay  Associates)  a  few 
months  back  dealt  with  the  woeful  lack  of 
the  old-time  spirit  of  craftsmanship  in 
American  industry  today.  And  the  July 
issue  of  Men  &  Alanagement,  a  tw^o-page 
bulletin  published  by  Edward  N.  Hay  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  ixi  South  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  a  company  president  to  his  company's 
trainees,  pleading  with  them  to  scrap  their 
sophomoric  thinking  and  get  off  on  the 
right  foot  at  the  start  of  their  business 
careers.  Copies  of  the  Hay  bulletin  are 
available  if  you  want  to  see  how  the  idea 
was  developed,  and  why  Eddie  Arcaro 
said  that  horses  are  like  people. 


Here's  a  new  publication  in  the  ad- 
vanced management  field — The  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Management,  edited  by  Paul 
M.  Dauten,  Jr.,  who  is  associated  with  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Number  i  of  Volume  i  is  dated  April  1958, 
and  consists  of  63  meaty  pages.  The  size  is 
8J/2  ^  11;  f^hc  printing  is  by  offset  from 
typewritten  copy.  Associate  editor  is  Dalton 
E.  McFarland,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Publications  committee  of 
the  Academy  of  Management  and  who  au- 
thored the  Bibliography  of  articles  of 
interest  to  industrial  relations  directors, 
published  here  early  last  year. 

Among  the  excellent  articles  in  the 
first  issue  are:  "Organizational  Constructs: 
An  Approach  to  Understanding  Organiza- 
tions" by  William  B.  Wolf;  "Determining 
Relative  Degrees  in  the  Delegation  of  Ex- 
ecutive Authority"  by  Albert  K.  Wickes- 
berg;  "Management  Philosophy:  The 
Time  Dimensions  of  Planning"  by  Mr. 
Dauten;  "Executive  Decision  Making"  by 
Richard  N.  Schmidt.  There  are  four  other 
articles. 


The  plan  is  to  publish  three  numbers  a 
year— April,  August  and  December.  Sub- 
scription price,  $3.  Single  copy,  %i.x^. 
Address  Mr.  Dauten  at  1007  W.  Nevada 
street,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

*        *        * 

Do  personnel  managers  sometimes  have 
occasion  to  use  euphemisms  in  appraising 
people?  Can  you  send  us  any  prize  ex- 
amples? The  question  comes  to  my  mind 
from  having  read  an  item  from  Toronto  in 
my  morning  paper.  The  item  starts  out 
"What  does  it  mean  when  a  high  school 
student's  report  card  carries  the  remark: 
'Shows  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
imaginary  and  factual  material'?  In  plain 
English:  he  lies." 

To  quote  some  other  gems  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Federation,  which  appeared  under 
the  heading  "Department  of  Delicacy": 

"Needs  ample  supervision  in  order  to  work 
well" — lazy.  "Needs  guidance  in  development 
of  good  habits  of  hygiene;"  has  bad  odor. 
"Needs  to  develop  quieter  habits  of  communi- 
cation"— noisy.  "Has  qualities  of  leadership 
but  needs  help  in  learning  to  use  them  demo- 
cratically"— a  bully.  "Seems  to  feel  secure  only 
in  group  situations;  needs  to  develop  a  sense  of 
independence" — roams  with  gangs. 


"Groupitis;  An  infectious  disease  common  to  adult 
training  meetings.  Symptoms:  Dry  throat,  constriction 
of  the  vocal  organs,  extreme  nervousness,  inability  to 
think  clearly  or  say  anything  worthwhile.  Causes:  A 
sudden  feeling  of  insecurity,  complicated  by  having  the 
attention  of  a  group  focused  on  an  individual.  Treat- 
ment: Regular  injections  of  informal  humor  by  the  group 
leader,  careful  use  of  questions  requiring  patients  to 
give  personal  opinions,  application  of  ego-inflating  balm, 
nurturing  a  personal  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Caution:  Treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease requires  patience  and  skill,  and  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted by  amateurs! 

Eugene  S.  Marble,  Training  Director 
of  Columbia-jouthern  Chemical  Corp., 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors 
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Junior  Boards  of  Executives:  A  Manage- 
ment Training  Procedure.  By  John  R.  Craf. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1958.  162. 
pages.  $3.50. 

The  book  is  described  on  the  jacket 
as  "an  appraisal  of  junior  boards  in  the 
management  structure — how  they  are  being 
used  and  what  they  have  already  accom- 
plished." Having  only  a  hazy  notion  of 
what  junior  boards  are  and  how  they 
operate,  I  was  immensely  interested  to 
learn  how  important  they  are  in  the  man- 
agement development  programs  of  many 
companies.  The  book  travels  right  along 
and  reads  easily,  but  is  essentially  factual 
in  its  reporting  on  junior  boards  in  2.1 
companies  visited  by  the  author;  that  is, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  emotional  content  or 
attempt  to  "sell"  an  idea.  Chapter  z  tells 
in  detail  how  junior  boards  came  to  be  es- 
tablished and  how  they  function,  mostly 
quite  successfully,  in  Companies  A  to  U, 
none  of  them  identified.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent foreword  by  Charles  P.  McCormick, 
head  of  the  Baltimore  company  where  the 
junior  board  idea  originated.  Chapters  of 
the  book  deal  with  The  need  for  manage- 
ment development.  Junior  board  by-laws. 
Methods  of  operation.  Rating  board  mem- 
bers. Accomplishments  of  junior  boards, 
Evaluation  of  junior  boards.  Some  negative 
opinions  and  experiences  are  cited  as  well 
as  the  favorable. 

Another  Harper  book  on  this  subject 
which  personnel  men  should  probably  see 
if  they're  thinking  seriously  of  a  junior 
board  as  a  device  for  training  and  broaden- 
ing promising  young  executives  is  pub- 
licized on  the  jacket  of  this  book.  It  is 
"The  Power  of  People— Multiple  Manage- 
ment in  Action"  by  Mr.  McCormick.  The 
New  York  Times  is  said  to  have  reported: 
"There  is  as  much  excitement  in  this  sober 


little  book  as  in  any  war  memoir  or  murder 
thriller." 

H.  M.  T. 
A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Psycho- 
logical AND  Psychoanalytical  Terms.  By 
Horace  B.  English  and  Ava  Champney 
English.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1958.  594  pages.  $8.00  (text),  $10.75 
(trade). 

The  preface  by  Mr.  English,  who  is  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Ohio  State 
University,  starts  out:  "The  extraordinary 
growth  of  psychology  has  brought  with  it 
a  profusion  of  new  terms  and  many  po- 
tentially confusing  shifts  in  the  meaning 
of  old  ones.  Even  the  latest  unabridged  dic- 
tionaries inadequately  represent  the  lan- 
guage of  psychology.  The  scholar,  scarcely 
less  than  the  neophyte,  needs  a  guide  to 
current  and  to  historical  technical  usage." 

I  recommend  this  guide  to  fellow  neo- 
phytes who  are  often  puzzled  about  the 
meaning  of  words  used  by  psychologists; 
just  browsing  through  it  you'll  have  almost 
as  much  fun  as  in  an  English  dictionary. 
For  example,  did  you  know  that  f.a.g.r. 
is  the  abbreviation  for  fractional  antedating 
goal  response?  And  you  don't  know  what  that 
means?  Look  under  antedating  goal  response/ 
fractional  on  page  33 — and,  if  you're  like 
me,  you  still  won't  know,  but  you  will  have 
enjoyed  other  terms  found  enroute. 

The  neophyte  may  also  enjoy  and  ap- 
plaud what  the  authors  say  of  "the  morbid 
fascination  of  'prestige'  terms  designed 
rather  to  show  that  one  belongs  to  the 
proper  inner  circle  than  to  express  a  clear 
idea"  and  "the  neologistic  fertility  that 
plagues  psychology  and  certain  neighboring 
disciplines.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  suggest 
terminological  contraception,  or  even — 
dare  we  say? — verbocide.  " 
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There  are  perhaps  300  longer  state- 
ments called  general  articles  appearing  under 
certain  terms,  which  include  arbitrary  defini- 
tion, bogus  erudition,  neologism,  theory-begging, 
pedantry,  and  so  on.  Come  to  think  of  it, 


some  non-neophytes  who  write  psychologi- 
cally-slanted pieces  might  profitably  study 
the  book  before  setting  pen  to  paper.  I 
recommend  it  (the  book)  heartily. 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Help  Wanted:  Skilled  Blue-Collar  Workers. 
By  James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  the 
July  Reader's  Digest.  Mr.  Mitchell  advises  young 
men  to  consider  preparing  themselves  for  jobs 
requiring  skilled  hands  as  well  as  brains. 
Expert  hand-workers  are  always  in  demand, 
even  in  bad  times;  the  shortage  is  now  "desper- 
ate" and  will  become  worse.  "We  have  made  a 
fetish  of  the  white  collar.  We  have  developed 
the  kind  of  snobbery  that  admires  a  $75-a-week 
bookkeeper  and  looks  down  on  a  $i5o-a-week 
tool  and  die  maker — simply  because  the  latter 
gets  his  hands  dirty.  .  .  .  Our  youngsters  must 
be  shown  the  advantages  of  being  a  craftsman 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  being  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer.  ..." 


Even  MBAs  Feel  the  Pinch.  An  article  of  less 
than  a  page  in  Business  Week  for  June  ii.  The 
subtitle  gives  the  idea:  "For  the  1958  alumni  of 
the  graduate  schools  of  business,  job  offers  are 
fewer,  but  not  scarce.  The  trend  is  away  from 
manufacturing,  and  into  banks,  utilities,  in- 
surance." Last  Spring's  graduates  are  said  to 
have  found  fewer  job  offers  than  were  made  to 
the  previous  year's  graduates,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  war  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
proffered  salaries.  The  recession  was  not  solely 
responsible;  many  managements  found  "their 
management  pipelines  filled  to  overflowing" 
and  were  inclined  to  fill  management  gaps  with 
people  already  on  the  payroll. 


It's  Nice  to  Work  in  The  Country.  By  Joe 
Alex  Morris  in  the  July  5  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
about  three  pages  with  pictures.  The  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Company  last 
year  moved  2.000  people  from  crowded  dusty 
offices  in  Hartford  to  a  modern  new  structure  on 
generous  acreage  five  miles  out  of  town.  Only 
16  employees  left  in  anticipation  of  the  move, 
and   14  more  within  four  months  afterwards. 


Henry  Dawes,  the  personnel  director,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  good  people  are  easier  to  get  in 
the  new  location,  turnover  is  down  by  7%, 
absenteeism  is  no  greater  even  in  the  worst 
weather.  Chartered  company  buses  carry  about 
one-quarter  of  the  people  back  and  forth;  others 
come  in  their  own  cars  or  in  pooled  cars. 


My  Husband  Never  Learned  to  Relax. 
By  Jhan  and  June  Robbins  in  the  July  Kedbook 
Magaz.ine;  some  three  pages.  The  story  of  "Fred 
and  Jean  Miller"  of  Philadelphia,  now  the 
parents  of  several  children.  Fred  is  one  of  the 
country's  3!^  million  "moonlighters" — men 
who  hold  down  two  or  more  paid  jobs.  Fred 
makes  more  than  ten  thousands  a  year  on  the 
two  jobs,  but  at  the  cost  of  normal  family  and 
social  relationships.  The  authors  attempt  to 
analyze  the  thinking  of  Fred  and  Jean  which 
drives  them  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  more 
material  possessions.  One  man  in  twenty  is  said 
to  be  a  "moonlighter"  today;  this  gives  some 
insight  into  the  psychological,  aside  from  the 
money,  reasons. 


What  Makes  an  "Emotionally  Stable" 
Executive?  By  Perrin  Stryker  in  July  Fortune; 
three  pages.  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  on 
executive  qualities.  Seventy-five  executives 
questioned  by  Fortune  had  "152.  different  con- 
cepts" about  emotional  stability.  One  of  the 
best  definitions  of  the  term  was  given  by  pres- 
ident Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc.,  who  said  emotional  stability  is  "the  state 
achieved  when  a  man's  thoughts  and  actions  are 
guided  primarily  by  reason  and  long-range 
principle,  instead  of  by  immediate  emotions. 
But  he  also  must  have  an  informed  heart  for 
ballast  in  order  to  sail  well."  Some  examples  of 
stability  and  instability  are  cited.  Good  reading 
for   executive   development   courses. 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


The  Perception  of  High  and  Low  Morale. 
By  Hans  H.  Toch,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  lo,  No.  4, 
Winter  1957,  407-410. 

This  study  attempted  to  find  out 
whether  one's  own  morale  affects  the  way 
one  sees  morale  in  others,  and  whether 
differences  exist  in  the  way  low  morale  and 
high  morale  are  perceived.  Six  hundred 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  a  representative 
sample  of  Navy  personnel,  including  all 
grades  of  enlisted  men,  and  were  returned 
anonymously  by  357  enlisted  men  and  96 
officers. 

The  questionnaire  asked  the  subject 
(i)  to  characterize  an  enlisted  man  he 
knew  whose  morale  is  very  low;  Ql)  to  give 
similar  information  about  an  enlisted  man 
with  high  morale;  and  (3)  to  rate  his  own 
morale  and  give  certain  personal  back- 
ground items. 

The  questionnaires  were  analyzed  and 
the  replies  were  coded.  A  judgment  was 
made  as  to  whether  the  person  in  the  char- 
acterization was  favorably  described  or 
whether  the  tone  of  the  description  was 
unfavorable.  The  coder  was  also  asked  to 
summarize  the  factors  to  which  high  or  low 
morale  was  ascribed;  for  example,  environ- 
mental factors,  personality  or  attitude 
factors,  and  mixed  or  undetermined  factors. 
Quotations  from  the  responses  are  listed 
and  form  a  characterization  of  a  man  with 
high  morale  and  a  man  with  low  morale. 
Liking  or  disliking  the  type  of  work  per- 
formed in  the  Navy  are  popular  responses. 
The  accessibility  of  one's  family  is  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  item  among  the 
environmental  factors  which  determine 
both  high  and  low  morale. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  analysis 
was  that  "whereas  low  morale  characteriza- 
tions  were  definitely   affected   by   the   re- 


spondent's morale,  this  was  not  true  of  high 
morale  characterizations.  .  .  .  The  stereo- 
type stands  up  where  it  does  not  conflict 
with  the  individual's  interests,  or  with  his 
personal  experience."  Low  morale  indi- 
viduals tended  to  identify  themselves  with 
their  fellows,  and  probably  for  this  reason 
low  morale  was  more  frequently  seen  as  a 
product    of    unfavorable    environment. 

The  Ejfects  of  Sound  Films  on  Opinions  About 
Mental  Illness  in  CofKmunity  Discussion  Groups. 
By  Elliott  McGinnies,  Robert  Lana,  and 
Clagett  Smith,  University  of  Maryland. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  i, 
February  1958,  40-46. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
the  usefulness  of  instructional  films  in  im- 
parting facts,  but  evidence  of  the  effects  of 
motion  pictures  on  attitudes  and  opinions 
is  fragmentary  and  conflicting.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  single  presentation  of  a  film  on 
human  attitudes  has  been  found  to  be 
temporary  and  slight.  There  is,  however, 
a  popular  belief  that  the  mass  media  have 
a  profound  influence  on  manners  and  morals. 
In  this  study  the  authors  were  inter- 
ested to  discover  the  effects  of  mental 
health  films  on  the  opinions  of  adults.  The 
subjects  were  twelve  groups  of  upper  middle 
class  adults  in  P.T.A.  and  child  study 
groups.  The  films  used  were  "The  Feeling 
of  Rejection,"  "The  Feeling  of  Hostility," 
and  "Breakdown,"  and  each  had  a  running 
time  of  about  40  minutes.  It  was  felt  that 
a  film  followed  by  discussion  from  the  group 
might  have  more  influence  on  attitudes  than 
a  film  alone,  so  the  factor  of  group  discus- 
sion was  included  in  the  plan  for  the  ex- 
periment. The  opinions  of  the  members  of 
the  groups  were  measured  by  a  "Mental 
Health  Opinion  Inventory"  devised  by  the 
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authors  and  which  included  items  such  as 
the  following : 

"i.  It  is  better  not  to  discuss  a  mental 
illness  as  one  would  a  physical  ill- 
ness. 
1.  Few  of  the  people  who  seek  psy- 
chiatric help  need  the  treatment." 
This  inventory  was  given  to  all  subjects  in 
the  experimental  groups  and  also  to  r\vo 
control  groups  of  people  who  did  not  see 
any  of  the  films.  It  was  given  before  and 
after  the  showing  of  the  films,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  control  groups  a  four-week  in- 
terval elapsed. 

There  were  four  variations  in  the  ex- 
perimental set-up: 

A.  A  single  mental  health  film  presented 
without  discussion. 

B.  A  single  film  with  discussion. 

C.  A  series  of  three  films  presented  at  bi- 
weekly intervals  without  discvission. 

D.  A  series  of  three  films  presented  at  bi- 
weekly inter\-als  with  discussion. 

The  results  indicated  that  a  single 
mental  health  film  did  not  produce  statis- 
tically significant  changes  in  opinions 
toward  mental  illness,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  groups  engaged  in  discussion  of 
the  films.  A  series  of  three  films,  however, 
did  induce  significant  shifts  of  opinion  in 
the  direction  intended  by  the  film  content. 
The  degree  of  change  was  no  greater  where 
the  groups  had  discussed  the  films. 

The  authors  are  careful  to  point  out  the 
limitations  of  a  study  of  this  sort,  but  the 
advantage  of  a  series  of  three  over  a  single 
film  seems  clear. 

Colors  and  Mood-Tones .  By  David  C.  Murray 
and  Herdis  L.  Deabler,  VA  Center,  Biloxi, 
Mississippi.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
cholo^.  Vol.  41,  No.  5,  October,  1957,  2.79- 
183. 

This  study  explores  the  cultural  factor 
to  see  whether  socio-economic  level  and 
mental  health  play  a  part  in  the  associations 
bet^vcen  colors  and  mood-tones.  The  follow- 


ing eight  stimulus  colors  were  used :  yellow, 
orange,  red,  purple,  brown,  blue,  black  and 
green.  The  mood-tones  were:  Exciting, 
Secure,  Distressed,  Tender,  Protective,  De- 
spondent, Calm,  Dignified,  Cheerful,  De- 
fiant, and  Powerful.  In  each  case  the  subject 
was  asked  to  pick  a  color  to  go  with  each 
of  the  moods. 

The  subjects  were  15  Louisiana  State 
University  students,  69  male  nursing  as- 
sistants and  loS  unselected  new  male  psy- 
chiatric patients  at  the  Biloxi  VA  Center. 
The  results  for  these  groups  were  compared 
wth  those  for  students  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, which  -^vere  published  previously 
by  Wexner. 

In  general,  socio-economic  differences 
seemed  to  be  more  important  in  the  choice 
of  colors  to  go  with  mood-tones  than  were 
either  mental  health  differences  or  dif- 
ferences in  geographical  regions.  Red  and 
black  were  found  to  have  about  the  same 
affective  meaning  for  all  groups,  but  in 
other  cases  there  were  sharp  group  dif- 
ferences in  the  extent  to  which  a  given  color 
is  associated  with  a  given  mood-tone.  For 
all  groups  combined,  red  was  by  far  the 
most  frequently  chosen  color,  and  orange 
and  purple  were  the  least  frequently  se- 
lected. 

The  authors  suggest  that  further  re- 
search is  needed  to  compare  other  regions 
of  the  countr\'  and  more  finely  differentiated 
socio-economic  groups. 


when  ue  curse  the  uhimsicality  atid  undepettd- 
ability  of  the  human  operator,  ue  should  he 
thankful  for  his  corollary  flexibility,  which  is  the 
thing  that  allows  us  to  operate  with  such  a  high 
margin  of  error  in  our  personnel  decisions.  There 
is  a  crying  need  for  a  scientific  study  oj  the  char- 
acteristics of  people  in  industry  to  parallel  our 
understanding  of  mechanical  characteristics,  so 
that  we  maximize  the  efficiency  of  both  partners 
of  our  industrial  potential. 

Mason  Haire 

in  Psychology  in  Management 

(McGraw-Hill) 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  University  of  California  Ex- 
tension held  an  advanced  training  labora- 
tory in  human  relations  August  2.4-30  at 
the  University's  residential  conference  cen- 
ter at  Lake  Arrowhead,  California.  The 
program  this  year  replaces  the  University's 
annual  Western  Training  Laboratory  in 
Group  Development,  which  will  be  held 
again  in  the  summer  of  1959,  according  to 
Warren  H.  Schmidt  who  heads  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conference  at  UCLA. 

"We  now  have  more  than  500  Western 
Training  Laboratory  alumni,  as  well  as 
participants  in  other  sensitivity  training 
programs,  who  have  repeatedly  asked  for 
some  kind  of  advanced  training  program. 
Because  of  this,  we  decided  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  WTL  take  a  'Sabbatical' 
after  seven  years,  and  put  on  the  advanced 
training  program",  said  Dr.  Schmidt.  Each 
delegate  chose  to  have  his  experience  either 
in  a  sensitivity  group,  where  the  emphasis 
was  on  deepening  insight  into  individual 
and  group  behavior,  or  in  a  work  group 
where  the  emphasis  was  on  organizing 
group  resources. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Creative  Prob- 
lem-Solving Institute,  co-sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Buffalo  and  the  Creative 
Education  Foundation,  was  held  last  June. 
The  three-day  program,  which  featured  case 
histories  of  recent  developments  in  creative 
education  and  brainstorming,  was  held  in 
the  University's  new  ii-story  Tower  resi- 
dence hall. 

Dr.  Sidney  J.  Parnes,  director  of  the 
Institute  and  director  of  creative  education 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  pointed  out  the 
following  objectives  of  the  program:  i)  To 
provide  knowledge  of  educational  methods 


for  the  development  of  personal  creativity; 
z)  To  provide  training  in  the  operational 
use  of  creative  procedures  for  organiza- 
tional problem-solving;  3)  To  help  par- 
ticipants become  better  able  to  conduct 
creative  problem-solving  courses  and  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  to  organize  and  to  lead 
brainstorming  sessions;  4)  To  provide  op- 
portunity for  participants  to  discuss  their 
own  problems  and  interests  personally  with 
one  another,  and  with  experienced  leaders; 
5)  To  provide  a  wide  choice  of  specialized 
seminars  from  which  participants  (both 
former  members  and  new  members)  can 
select  the  ones  best  suited  to  their  own 
interests;  and  6)  To  bring  all  members  up- 
to-date  on  new  developments  in  the  creative 
thinking  field,  such  as  the  recent  Yale 
study. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
Institute  was  Alex  F.  Osborn,  president  of 
the  Creative  Education  Foundation  and 
co-founder  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn.  Mr.  Osborn  emphasized  two  fea- 
tures of  this  year's  program:  a  sub-program 
for  members  of  past  Institutes,  and  a  special 
creative  problem-solving  session  for  wives 
of  participants. 


The  Advanced  Management  Seminar 
AT  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle,  uses  a  Top  Management  Decision 
Game  as  an  important  part  of  the  course. 
Jim  Rosenzweig,  director  of  the  seminar, 
has  sent  us  a  reprint  of  an  article  describing 
the  device,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
University  of  Washington  Business  Review 
for  April,  1958.  The  article  is  written  by 
Albert  N.  Schrieber,  professor  of  produc- 
tion and  business  policy  at  the  University, 
who  worked  out  the  way  in  which  the  game 
is  used.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  some 
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of  the  forms  used  in  the  games,  such  as 
balance  sheets,  profit  and  loss  statements, 
and  market  research  information. 

Schrieber  lists  four  objectives  of  the 
game.  i.  To  give  experience  in  decision- 
making in  a  dynamic,  competitive  business 
environment  requiring  the  integration  of 
many  business  forces  from  the  top-manage- 
ment point  of  view  through  the  use  of  ra- 
tional skills.  1.  To  help  in  developing  a 
way  of  thinking  about  decision-making 
rather  than  specific  strategies  which  may 
be  successful  in  one  situation  but  will  fail 
in  another.  3.  To  give  practice  in  the  human 
relations  aspect  of  reconciling  different 
points  of  view  between  members  of  a  team 
in  order  to  obtain  a  positive  course  of 
action.  4.  To  give  the  specialist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  analytical  relationships 
of  his  area  to  the  other  functional  areas  in 
the  business.  The  specialist  must  broaden 
his  point  of  view  and  learn  sympathy, 
respect,  and  understanding  for  the  decision- 
makers outside  his  own  narrow  field.  This 
in  turn  helps  the  specialist  to  be  more  ef- 
fective in  his  function  as  well  as  more  useful 
to  the  business  as  a  whole. 


A  Varied  Menu  For  Personnel  Men 
Seeking  Food  for  Thought  is  offered  by 
the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  delations  at  Cornell  University.  M.  P. 
Catherwood  is  dean  of  the  school.  Complete 
information  may  be  obtained  from  Robert 
F.  Risley,  coordinator  of  special  programs. 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Among  the  conferences  and  in- 
stitutes scheduled  for  1958-59  are  the  fol- 
lowing: "Maintenance  of  Mental  Health 
Through  Line  Supervision"  which  was  held 
in  May,  1958;  "Economic  Climate  and  Col- 
lective Bargaining,"  and  "Some  New  De- 
velopments in  Industrial  Safety,"  also  held 
in  May;  the  eighth  annual  institute  for 
training  specialists,  held  in  June;  the 
twelfth  annual  conference  of  training  di- 
rectors, scheduled  for  the  end  of  October; 


a  labor  relations  conference  to  be  held  in 
May  1959;  the  fifth  annual  industrial  mental 
health  conference,  also  in  May  1959;  and 
the  ninth  annual  institute  for  training  spe- 
cialists in  June,  1959. 

In  the  summer  of  1958  workshops  and 
seminars  were  held  on  human  problems  of 
U.  S.  enterprise  in  Latin  America;  inter- 
viewing methods  and  techniques;  personnel 
problems  of  professional  and  technical  em- 
ployees; personnel  selection  and  placement; 
wage  and  salary  administration;  problems 
of  organizational  planning;  community  re- 
lations for  business  and  industry  and  in- 
plant  communication. 


Four  Aspects  of  Wage  and  Salary 
Control  were  discussed  at  a  personnel 
management  conference  held  by  the  Manage- 
ment Institute.,  Department  of  Commerce,  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  April.  The  conference  leader 
was  M.  R.  Lohmann,  dean,  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  professor  of  industrial 
engineering  and  management,  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Stillwater.  He  talked 
about  a  plan  of  salary  and  wage  control; 
the  impact  of  merit  and  seniority;  devising 
and  administering  merit  budgets;  and  con- 
trol reports  for  management  and  super- 
visors. 

Another  one-day  conference  under  the 
same  sponsorship  in  the  Spring  was  devoted 
to  selecting  and  training  supervisors.  The 
leaders  were  William  S.  Sadler,  of  Sadler 
and  Associates,  Chicago,  and  Donald  L. 
Kirkpatrick,  assistant  director.  Manage- 
ment Institute,  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Practical  Job  Evaluation  was  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  Dr.  Jay  L.  Otis,  psycho- 
logical research  services.  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  at  the  i6th  annual 
conference  of  the  Personnel  Association  of 
Toronto,  held  last  April.  Dr.  Otis  said  that 
as  a  means  of  job  classification  job  evalua- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary.  No  sound  wage 
system  can  be  installed  without  first  classi- 
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fying  the  jobs  properly.  As  a  basis  for  wage 
negotiations  it  is  extremely  useful.  It  per- 
mits both  management  and  labor  to  bargain 
on  fundamental  issues.  As  a  device  for  bring- 
ing fairness  and  consistency  rather  than 
emotion  and  suspicion  into  the  wage  struc- 
ture it  is  valuable.  It  prices  jobs  in  a 
defensible  manner.  Job  evaluation  is  the 
practicable  way  to  classify  jobs  for  the 
purpose  of  wage  administration. 

Speaking  at  the  same  meeting  Lyndall 
F.  Urwick,  chairman  of  Urwick,  Orr  and 
Partners  Ltd.,  said  that  he  believes  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  personnel  policy 
should  be  judged  almost  solely  by  its  effect 
on  the  morale  of  the  group.  Morale,  he 
said,  is  a  challenge,  not  a  poultice.  As  far 
as  it  can  be  related  to  identifiable  factors, 
it  depends  on  every  member  of  the  group 
having  three  things:  belief  in  what  the 
group  is  trying  to  do,  in  the  importance 
of  its  purpose  to  the  society  of  which  the 
group  is  a  part;  confidence  in  those  who  are 
set  in  authority  in  the  group;  dignity 
founded  on  recognition  of  the  contribution 
of  his  or  her  task  to  the  group  effort  and 
consciousness  of  trained  skill  in  its  per- 
formance. He  went  on  to  say  that  unless 
the  industrialized  free  societies  can  take 
some  fairly  immediate  and  vigorous  steps 
to  clean  up  the  perpetual  guerrilla  warfare 
between  employers  and  employed  which 
is  our  present  climate  of  operation,  they 
are  doomed.  We  cannot  afford  to  face  the 
challenge  of  communism,  with  the  rank- 


and-file  of  our  industrial  armies  forever  in 
a  condition  of  incipient  mutiny  or  "work- 
ing to  rule."  The  only  answer  to  enthusiasm 
is  enthusiasm. 


Finding  the  Facts  in  Personnel  De- 
cisions was  the  theme  of  the  seventeenth 
southeastern  personnel  conference,  held  at  Duke 
University  in  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
last  March.  Norman  H.  Winde,  manager, 
sales  personnel,  textile  fibers  department, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  spoke  on  management 
development.  Other  speakers  were  Harry 
D.  Kolb,  manager,  research  division,  em- 
ployee relations  department,  Esso  Standard 
Oil  Company,  New  York;  Bernard  Stowens, 
department  head,  digital  systems,  ground 
armament  division,  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, Great  Neck,  New  York;  L.  F.  Zerfoss 
staff  advisor  for  executive  development, 
American  Enka  Corporation,  Enka,  North 
Carolina;  D.  J.  MofHe,  vice  president,  in- 
dustrial relations,  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina;  James  F. 
Haynes,  treasurer,  Guy  Arthur  and  Asso- 
ciates, Toccoa,  Georgia;  Ian  C.  Ross,  Bell 
Laboratories;  Phillip  Smythe,  Har^vood 
Manufacturing  Company,  Marion,  Vir- 
ginia; F.  E.  Fiedler,  department  of  psy- 
chology. University  of  Illinois,  Urbana; 
and  K.  Brantley  Watson,  vice  president, 
human  relations,  McCormick  and  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Maryland. 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  College  and  University  Person- 
nel Association  publishes  a  2.0-page, 
pocket-size  magazine,  CUPA  Journal. 
Kathryn  G.  Hansen,  executive  secretary. 
University  Civil  Service  System  of  Illinois, 
is  the  editor.  "So  You  Want  to  Start  a 
Personnel  Program"  is  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  not  long  ago,  and 
makes    a    good    yardstick    by    which    to 


measure  any  program.  The  author  is  Donald 
E.  Dickason,  who  is  director  of  the  Office 
of  Nonacademic  Personnel,  University  of 
Illinois,  and  director  of  the  University 
Civil  Service  System  of  Illinois.  He  was 
asked  to  review  the  organization  of  a 
medium-sized  university  and  to  recommend 
a  program  of  personnel  administration 
based  on  his  findings. 
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In  outline  form,  the  main  points  of  tiie 
report  are  that:  i.  Costs  are  rising  rapidly 
for  personal  services.  Qualified  people  of 
skill  and  experience  will  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  procure  during  the  next 
ten  years.  2..  The  present  situation  is  con- 
fused. There  is  no  central  employment 
office;  there  is  no  internal  pay  policy,  based 
on  length  of  service,  merit  or  equity,  etc. 

3.  A  personnel  program,  in  its  simplest 
terms,    includes    the    following    elements: 

(a)  To  get  (to  provide  the  necessary  number 
of  qualified   people   to   fill   all   positions); 

(b)  To  keep  (involving  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  pay,  classification,  pro- 
motion); (c)  To  improve;  (d)  To  satisfy. 

4.  There  are  several  specific  steps  recom- 
mended for  early  development,  (a)  Develop 
and  submit  to  the  board  a  formal  state- 
ment of  policy,  covering  (i)  The  retirement 
program,  (z)  Group  insurance.  (3)  Dis- 
ability benefits,  military  leave,  etc.  (4) 
Holidays  and  vacation.  (5)  Overtime  and 
work  schedule,  (b)  Establish  a  central 
employment  office,  (c)  Develop  a  position 
classification  plan,  (d)  Establish  an  office 

'  of  personnel  services.  Dickason  concludes 
by   saying,   "My   recommendation    would 

I  be  that  you  accept  the  principle  that  good 
personnel  administration  is  a  useful  ad- 
ministrative tool  on  the  campus,  that  you 

t  implement  this  belief  with  sufficient  funds 
to  obtain  a  well-qualified  personnel  direc- 
tor, that  you  employ  him  or  her  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  that  you  assign  to  the  new 
director  the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
program  as  above-outlined." 

Officers  of  the  College  and  University 
Personnel  Association  are:  Diedrich  K. 
Willers,  personnel  director,  Cornell,  presi- 
dent; Paul  A.  Hartley,  director  of  personnel. 
University  of  Miami,  president-elect;  Theo- 
dore J.  Woloson,  personnel  officer,  Wayne 
State  University,  vice  president;  John  D. 
Shingleton,  assistant  director  of  placement, 
Michigan  State  University,  vice  president; 
and  Shelton  F.  King,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  secretary-treasurer. 


The  Appleton  Personnel  Association, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  helps  members  to 
know  each  other  better  by  giving  a  short  bi- 
ography of  a  different  member  each  month 
in  the  association  News  Bulletin,  under  the 
title,  APA  Man  of  the  Month.  An  active 
membership  is  assured  by  appointing  a  pro- 
gram chairman  for  each  month's  program. 
There  is  a  program  coordinator  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  mix-ups.  Scott  Brammer  is  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  Eddie  Krueger  vice 
president. 


The  Northern  California  Chapter 
OF  THE  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  had  a  thought-provoking  meet- 
ing on  communications  when  Berton  Bal- 
lard, public  relations  director.  State  Bar  of 
California,  addressed  the  group.  Most  com- 
munication problems  fall  into  the  category, 
"the  problem  of  bureaucracy."  The  problem 
of  bureaucracy  as  defined  by  Ballard  con- 
sists of  obstacles  to  management  com- 
munication growing  out  of  government  by 
groups  of  officials,  officials  administering 
the  government,  and  concentration  of  power 
in  administration.  Bureaucracy  is  not  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  what  we  commonly  call 
government  of  a  political  nature,  but  can 
be  found  in  any  large  organization. 

With  the  formal  pattern  in  the  organi- 
zation following  the  pattern  downward  but 
not  upward  in  the  same  desired  degree,  it 
is  essential  that  a  means  be  found  for  de- 
veloping an  informal  route  to  the  top-dog. 
This  is  most  likely  to  be  via  "The  King's 
mistress."  In  either  the  memo  or  the  less 
formal  message  there  is  failure  when  you 
lack  confidence  in  the  quality  of  your  mes- 
sage. The  speaker  commented  on  the  in- 
herent weaknesses  in  the  prose  of  manage- 
ment communication,  the  necessity  for 
feed-back  in  the  processes  of  communicat- 
ing, and  what  happens  when  intermediate 
management  tries  to  block  feedback,  as 
well  as  the  communication  itself.  This  re- 
quires building  two  channels,  formal  and 
informal. 
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Concluding  his  remarks,  Ballard  said 
that  human  relations  is  but  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  good  communications:  We 
should  not  try  to  distinguish  our  craft  or 
profession  as  being  different,  but  typical. 
Truth  is  the  most  important  element  in 
communications. 


The  Seattle  Chapter  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Personnel  Management  As- 
sociation considered  four  aspects  of  retire- 
ment under  the  guidance  of  a  distinguished 
panel,  at  an  outstanding  meeting  this  year. 
"What  Social  Security  Lacks"  was  ex- 
plained by  Dan  Mater,  Jr.,  district  manager 
of  the  Seattle  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. "Administration  of  a  Retirement 
Program"  was  described  by  Charles  Oliver, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Seattle  Retire- 
ment System  and  Prepaid  Health  Care 
Program.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Strother,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  of  clinical  psychology  in 
the  School  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Washington,  spoke  on  "The  Psychological 
Problems  of  Retirement."  "Activities  for 
Retired  People"  were  listed  by  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Arsonson,  president  of  the  Council  on 
Aging  for  Seattle  and  King  County. 


The  Vancouver  Chapter  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Personnel  Management 
Association  heard  Jack  Shirley,  resident  di- 
rector of  Woods  and  Gordon,  management 
consultants,  speak  on  "A  Management  Con- 
sultant Looks  at  the  Personnel  Function." 
Mr.  Shirley  divided  the  evolution  of  the 
personnel  function  in  a  business  organiza- 
tion into  four  steps:  personnel  function  per- 
formed by  management;  personnel  function 
performed  by  management  and  supervision; 
specialist  who  performs  part  of  the  function; 
specialist  becomes  part  of  management. 
Mr.  Shirley  said,  "It  will  be  noted  that 
the  function  has  not  changed  throughout 
these  steps,  it  has  only  been  transferred. 
Usually  much  room  exists  for  the  growth  of 
the  personnel  manager's  function,   but  he 


can  do  so  only  through  his  own  efforts  in 
accurately  determining  the  needs  of  the 
company."  The  personnel  manager  should 
develop  channels  of  communication  with 
both  supervisors  and  employees  in  order 
that  he  may  head  off  problems  before  they 
are  raised  formally.  As  he  becomes  part  of 
higher  management,  he  must  insure  that 
a  replacement  is  obtained  to  preserve  these 
channels  of  informal  communications.  Mr. 
Shirley  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  personnel  function  within 
a  company  was  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  personnel  administrator  and  the  degree 
of  progress  that  he  achieved  was  directly 
dependent  upon  his  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  an  organization. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association  of  Los  Angeles  went 
in  for  a  little  soul-searching  at  a  one-day 
conference  last  spring.  The  conference  chair- 
man explained  that  if  "because  we  know 
that  personnel  and  industrial  relations  de- 
partments should  and  can  contribute  to  a 
company's  efficiency,  and  because  we  do  not 
think  that  we,  as  personnel  men,  should  be 
privately  employed  'welfare-staters,'  PIRA 
arranged  for  its  first  all-day  conference  to 
gain  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of  industrial 
people  in  the  other  areas  of  our  companies — 
sales,  production,  finance,  and  administra- 
tion. Outstanding  men  in  these  fields  held 
up  a  mirror  for  us,  a  mirror  on  which  was  a 
scale  measured  by  profit  standards." 

Charles  Adjamein,  vice  president  and 
controller  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
opened  the  conference,  speaking  both  as 
a  banker  familiar  with  the  profit  troubles 
of  many  companies  and  as  the  controller  of 
his  own  firm.  A  panel  of  experts — Victor  J. 
Pollock,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Consoli- 
dated Electrodynamics  Corporation;  Wilbur 
F.  Snelling,  factorv  manager,  North  Ameri- 
can  Aviation;  Stephen  Jeffries,  secretary. 
Rand  Corporation,  dissected  personnel  per- 
formance from  the  point  of  view  of  each  of 
the  main  areas  of  a  company's  organization. 
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Wallace  Jamie,  director,  public  relations, 
Carnation  Company,  discussed  the  public 
relations  results  of  personnel  work,  and 
Howard  P.  Mold,  manager,  sales  personnel 
Minneapolis-Hone\'^vell  Regulator  Com- 
pany, evaluated  personnel  work  and  future 
planning  for  profits. 


The  Personnel  Club  of  Atlanta  has 
elected  new  officers.  They  are  John  Ewing, 
president,  personnel  director,  H.  W.  Lay 
and  Company;  Sam  Lamb,  first  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Red  Cross;  Jane  Anderson 
second  vice  president.  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Company;  Leima  Sullivan,  secretary.  Armed 
Air  Force  Exchange  Ser\'ice;  Leon  Hames, 
treasurer,  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Georgia;  and  Lillian  Spalding,  historian. 
Federal  Reser^x  Bank  of  Atlanta.  Directors 
of  the  club  include  Betty  Dailey,  Dr.  Robert 
Carney,  Irma  McAuley,  C.  E.  Medlock  and 
Leon  Socol.  The  club,  composed  of  person- 
nel directors,  employee  and  labor  relations 
managers,  employment  managers,  training 
directors  and  other  related  groups,  is  af- 
filiated with  the  National  Council  of  In- 
dustrial Management  Clubs,  and  the  Down- 
town YMCA. 


The  Washington  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C,  is  proud,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  D.  Early,  vice  president 
for  public  relations,  of  an  article  on  coffee 
breaks  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald.  The  article  was 
based  on  a  survey  of  50  of  the  larger  private 


firms  in  the  Washington  area,  made  by 
the  personnel  operations  committee  of  the 
association.  Chief  finding  was  that  "the 
coffee  break  is  becoming  solidly  entrenched 
as  a  fringe  benefit."  Twenty-four  of  the 
50  companies  "formally  allow  the  mid- 
morning  cup,  17  permit  it  informally,  five 
say  it's  for  certain  office-worker  groups 
only,  two  prefer  to  call  it  'rest  period",  and 
two  ban  it  altogether."  Other  findings 
about  the  breaks  were  reported.  The  Asso- 
ciation membership  shows  a  substantial 
gain  over  last  year;  it  is  now  at  izS.  Newly 
elected  officers  of  the  group  are:  president, 
Donald  W.  Mowbray,  assistant  treasurer, 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co.;  vice  presi- 
dent, programs,  C.  Calvert  Hines,  Jr.,  staff 
supervasor-executive,  C  &  P  Telephone  Co.; 
vice  president,  public  relations,  Richard  D. 
Early,  operations  manager,  The  Henr}'  B. 
Gilpin  Co.;  vice  president,  membership, 
Luther  S.  Beale,  employee  relations  man- 
ager, Safeway  Stores,  Inc.;  secretarj^ 
Margaret  Eagen,  personnel  assistant.  The 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp.;  treasurer, 
Thaddeus  C.  Cox,  vice  president.  Union 
Trust  Co.;  vice  president  at  large,  Ernest 
V.  Connolly,  assistant  director,  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  for  D.  C;  director, 
Richard  W.  Brown,  assistant  vice  president, 
Riggs  National  Bank;  director,  Nancy 
Corkum,  assistant  director  of  personnel, 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  director, 
Allan  A.  Greenstrect,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Creativity,  a  Subject  Once  Con- 
sidered OF  Interest  Only  in  the  Arts, 
has  become  important  to  executives,  engi- 
neers and  scientists,  teachers  and  many 
other  business  and  professional  people.  A 
useful  guide  to  this  subject  has  just  been 
published  entitled  Creativity — A  Comprehen- 
sive Bibliography  on  Creativity  in  Engineering, 


Science,  Business  and  the  Arts.  This  sixteen- 
page  booklet  contains  over  600  references 
to  books  and  articles  which  deal  with  such 
things  as  the  creative  process,  research,  crea- 
tive teamwork,  identifying  creative  in- 
dividuals, problem  solving,  organizational 
climate  and  motivational  factors.  The 
pamphlet    was    prepared    by    Deutsch    and 
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Shea,  Inc.,  and  is  published  by  Industrial 
Relations  News,  130  West  41st  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y.  The  price  is  $i.oo  per  copy. 


says  Lovejoy,  that  the  reading-rack  pro- 
grams are  not  only  popular  but  an  effective 
communications  device  that  is  well  worth 
the  small  cost  it  entails. 


The  Role  of  Machines  in  Modern 
Living  is  Presented  Scriptographically 
in  a  new  16-page  booklet  You  and  Machines 
— the  ABC's  of  Technological  Progress.  The 
author  is  John  L.  Strohm  of  Woodstock, 
Illinois.  Mr.  Strohm  is  the  editor  of  the 
Ford  Farm  Almanac  and  a  writer  on  eco- 
nomic subjects.  The  booklet  is  published  as 
one  of  a  series  on  the  economic  facts  of  life 
by  the  Channing  L.  Bete  Co.,  Inc.  of  Green- 
field, Mass.  Single  copies  are  available  for 
15^.  Discounts  are  given  on  quantity  pur- 
chases. You  and  Machines  uses  few  words 
and  many  graphic  illustrations  to  show  how 
the  machine  has  raised  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  America  by  producing  more  and 
better  goods  with  less  effort  and  thus  pro- 
viding higher  real  wages  and  better  values 
for  customers.  The  author  poses  the  ques- 
tion, where  is  the  money  coming  from  to 
buy  $50  billion  worth  of  machines  each  year 
which  we  need  in  America — a  figure  which 
emphasizes  the  need  for  more  profits  and 
investments. 


How  Effective  is  the  Company  Read- 
ing Rack?  The  American  Management  As- 
sociation has  reprinted  an  article  which 
originally  appeared  in  Personnel  under  this 
title.  The  article  was  written  by  Lawrence 
C.  Lovejoy  of  the  graduate  school  of  busi- 
ness administration,  New  York  University. 
He  found  that  a  composite  report  on  a  sur- 
vey of  employee  reactions  to  reading-rack 
programs  in  35  companies  showed  that, 
of  6,111  employees  who  completed  the  ques- 
tionnaire: 93%  agreed  that  the  program 
had  some  value;  87%  wanted  it  continued; 
83%  believed  that  the  booklets  had  given 
them  new  ideas  or  a  different  slant  on 
things;  68%  felt  that  the  booklets  were 
generally  helpful  to  them.  Such  over- 
whelmingly favorable  answers,  coupled 
with  the  other  findings,  strongly  suggest, 


Compulsory  Union  Membership  is 
criticized  in  a  leaflet  by  McLellan  Smith, 
published  by  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee,  102.5  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Smith  is  a  Washington 
newspaper  correspondent.  He  feels  that  a 
major  portion  of  labor's  ills  could  be  solved 
through  a  simple  national  law  which  would 
protect  the  individual  in  his  right  to  work 
regardless  of  "race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  membership  or  lack  thereof,  in  a 
trade  union  or  other  association."  Two 
other  similar  leaflets  published  by  the 
committee  are  Warning!  Danger  Ahead!  by 
Maurice  R.  Franks,  president,  National 
Labor-Management  Foundation  and  editor. 
Partners  Magazine;  and  Why  .  .  .  Kight-to-  I 
Work  Laws  are  a  Necessity,  by  Martin  Lu, 
a  student  at  Georgetown  University.  The 
leaflet  is  a  reprint  of  the  original  article 
which   appeared   in   Foreign   Service  Courier. 


A  Practical  Manual  for  Building 
Better  Relations  with  all  Categories 
of  White  Collar  People  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  industrial  relations  division 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, 1.  East  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 
The  pamphlet.  Satisfying  the  Salaried  Em- 
ployee, sells  for  fifty  cents.  Among  the 
problems  treated  in  the  publication  are 
status  and  recognition,  compensation,  com- 
munication, supervision.  A  typical  program 
of  basic  supervisory  training  is  given  in  an 
appendix.  The  material  is  well  organized, 
presented  in  outline,  and  uses  questions  and 
answers  for  clarification.  Each  section,  for 
instance,  is  headed  by  a  series  of  questions. 
The  supervision  section  deals  with  these 
questions:  Have  office  supervisors  been 
given  special  training  to  qualify  them  to 
deal  with  the  human  relations  aspects  of 
their    jobs?    What    are    the    fundamental 
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principles  by  which  supervisors  get  things 
done  through  people?  What  human  re- 
lations barometers  give  warning  of  dis- 
content? Why  is  the  supervisor's  own 
attitude  the  key  to  high  output  and  high 
morale  in  office  and  lab?  The  questions  and 
answers  make  effective  study  easy.  This  is  a 
useful  handbook. 


Want  to  keep  up  with  the  world  and 
abreast  of  the  times?  Want  to  dazzle  the 
boss  with  a  few  telling  foreign  phrases? 
Or  have  you  run  out  of  vocabulary  to  use 
when  annoyed?  Then  how  about  glancing  at 
a  French  publication.  Travail  et  Methodes'> 
I've  mentioned  this  magazine  once  before 
but  I  thought  you  might  like  to  take  it 
straight  this  time.  Last  spring,  just  before 
De  Gaulle  was  asked  to  head  the  French 
government,    the   Manchester  Guardian   ap- 


peared with  the  lead  article  written  entirely 
in  French.  If  the  Manchester  Guardian,  why 
not  the  Personnel  Journal}  Anyway,  the 
editorial  of  a  recent  issue  of  Travail  et 
Merhodes  is  called  "Le  Quant-a-soi"  and  is 
summarized  in  the  table  of  contents  as 
follows:  "Le  courant  entre  le  patron  et  ses 
hommes  ne  peut  s'etablir  et  se  maintenir 
que  par  le  truchement  des  echelons  in- 
termediares  de  la  hierarchic."  Which  I 
interpret  to  mean,  "The  relationship  be- 
tween the  boss  and  his  men  can  only  be 
established  and  maintained  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  intermediate  echelons  of 
the  hierarchy."  Which  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  art  of  getting  involved  in  mean- 
ingless technical  jargon  and  double  talk  is 
not  restricted  to  Americans.  If  anyone  has  a 
good  colloquial  interpretation  for  quant- 
a-soi,  I  wish  you'd  write  and  tell  me. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Industrial  Editing  is  Far  From 
Being  Marked  for  Extermination,  in 
spite  of  retrenchment  in  employee  com- 
munications, members  of  the  St.  Louis 
Industrial  Press  Association  were  told  at  a 
dinner  meeting  in  May.  Speakers  at  the 
meeting  were  Robert  Newcomb  and  Marg 
Sammons,  man-and-wife  partnership  of 
Newcomb  and  Sammons,  Chicago  special- 
ists in  employee  communication,  both  long 
identified  with  industrial  editing.  The  two 
pointed  out  that  this  is  the  greatest  time  of 
challenge  in  industrial  journalism  since  the 
big  depression.  Editors  have  a  job  to  do  for 
their  managements  and  if  it  must  be  done 
with  fewer  tools,  the  challenge  is  exciting. 

"Today  the  rank  and  file  employee  is 
in  the  mood  to  listen,"  Miss  Sammons  told 
listeners  in  the  first  portion  of  the  two-part 
talk.  "He  hears  news  of  plant  shutdown,  of 
layoffs,  of  curtailed  work  weeks.  He 
knows  about  the  sale  of  the  plant  across 
town,  the  order  cancellations  in  the  factory 
down     the     street.     Within     the     coming 


months,  enterprising  managements  can  do 
the  greatest  cementing  job  with  employees 
in  the  history  of  industrial  relations.  But  it 
won't  be  done  by  companies  which,  at  this 
critical  hour,  abandon  or  curtail  too  drasti- 
cally their  communications  programs." 

Newcomb  scoffed  at  the  "head  roll- 
ing" that  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in 
communication.  "Sensible,  logical  retrench- 
ment, yes.  Better  use  of  tools,  yes.  But 
wholesale  massacre  of  communications 
devices  across  the  coimtry?  Nonsense!" 
He  cited  two  recent  surveys,  one  by  Ruder 
and  Finn,  the  other  by  the  House  Magazine 
Institute,  to  show  industrial  internal  com- 
munications are  still  considered  important. 
"What  are  the  sound,  the  forward-looking 
concerns  doing  these  days?  After  looking 
over  what  they  had  done  and  deciding  it 
didn't  fill  the  bill,  they  determined  to  tell 
the  employees  the  economic  facts  of  life  in 
terms  they  understand.  Alert  companies 
figured  for  the  fijrst  time  they  really  had  the 
ear  of  the  employees." 
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Newcomb  cited  a  dozen  or  more  ex- 
amples of  modern,  effective  communication 
in  employee  publications,  and  said  of 
them:  "These  publications  are  not  folding 
up.  These  editors  are  not  casting  about  for 
jobs.  They  have  jobs  and  they  are  perform- 
ing them.  What's  the  common  denominator 
of  these  and  dozens  of  others  like  them? 
It's  this:  they  have  abandoned  the  mish- 
mash that  for  years  has  passed  as  industrial 
journalism,  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
basic  problems  of  company  survival.  In- 
stead of  talking  endlessly  about  teamwork, 
they  are  busy  building  a  team.  Let's 
remember  that  ours  is  essentially  a  service 
to  management.  It's  a  good-will  building 
job  that  reaches  from  the  executive  office  to 
the  maintenance  department.  In  times  of 
crisis,  and  crises  are  common  in  industry 
and  business  today,  communications  people 
need  to  rise  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  not  to 
stand  aloof  from  them." 

Newcomb  was  the  originator  and  first 
editor  of  Stet  Magazine  and  founder  of  the 
House  Magazine  Institute.  With  his  wife, 
first  secretary  of  the  present  ICIE,  he 
formed  the  Council  in  Chicago  in  1941.  The 
pair  act  as  consultants  in  employee  com- 
munication to  many  firms,  large  and  small; 
they  publish  a  monthly  report  on  com- 
munications. The  Score,  and  are  the  authors 
of  a  book  on  employee  communication, 
S-peak  Up,  Management!,  as  well  as  a  book 
on  supervisory  communication  for  American 
Management  Association  and  two  studies 
for  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
Industrial  Press  Association  of  Greater  St. 
Louis  is  an  organization  of  nearly  100 
journalists  who  edit  business  publications 
in  the  area. 


Speaking  of  Stet,  Often  Referred  to 
IN  These  Pages  as  a  useful  publication  for 
industrial  editors,  the  magazine  has  run  a 
series  of  articles,  "House  Magazine  Copy." 
Reprints  of  the  series  will  be  supplied  free 
if  you  write  the  Advertising  Department, 
The  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Company, 


Hamilton,  Ohio.  Champion  publishes  the 
magazine  monthly,  calling  it  the  house 
magazine  for  house  magazine  editors.  The 
article  on  training  reporters  discusses  such 
problems  as  token  payment  for  reporters 
which  it  suggests  may  be  of  four  kinds,  i) 
Reporters  may  be  permitted  to  do  their 
work  for  the  publication  on  company  time. 
x)  Reporters  may  be  allowed  special 
privileges  as  a  reward  for  working  for  the 
publication.  These  may  take  the  form  of 
reporters'  banquets,  or  badges  may  be 
awarded  them,  or  they  may  earn  trips  to  a 
central  plant,  or  a  day  or  two  off  for 
editorial  conferences,  3)  Monetary  or 
merchandise  prizes  are  sometimes  given  for 
the  best  story  or  the  best  photo.  4)  Re- 
porters may  be  offered  a  small  emolument 
on  the  basis  of  usable  material  they  send 


in. 


The  article  points  out  that  in  any  case 
the  practice  is  make-shift.  Reporters  must 
be  provided  with  some  kind  of  manual  to 
guide  them  in  their  work,  both  as  to  style 
and  content.  Providing  this  is  the  editor's 
job.  Many  companies  call  their  reporters 
and  staff  together  periodically  to  talk 
things  over;  a  recommended  procedure. 


Services  of  the  Placement  Bureau  of 
THE  House  Magazine  Institute  were  de- 
scribed in  the  organization's  monthly  news 
letter  a  while  ago.  The  bureau  is  run  by 
Andrew  Cerruti,  of  Underwood  Corpo- 
ration. In  the  more  than  2.5  years  of  its 
operation  the  ratio  of  positions  open  to 
personnel  available  has  been  a  stable  and 
highly  encouraging  one,  Cerruti  reports. 
You  needn't  be  an  HMI  member  to  make 
use  of  the  confidential  service,  which  is 
open  to  seasoned  experts  and  fledglings 
alike.  Neither  the  names  of  the  prospective 
employers  nor  of  available  personnel  are  _ 
revealed.  Box  numbers  are  used  and  contact  | 
is  made  directly  by  the  company.  That's 
why  it's  important  for  applicants  to  send 
three  or  more  copies  of  their  resume. 
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Rather  than  call  in  person,  candidates 
are  urged  to  write  to  Mr.  Cerruti  at  Under- 
wood Corporation,  One  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  enclosing  detailed 
resumes  plus  a  40-word  factual  digest  of  the 
job  being  sought,  experience  and  salary 
requirements.  Although  the  Placement 
Service  concentrates  its  efforts  primarily 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  HMI 
has  a  working  agreement  with  the  place- 
ment activity  of  ICIE.  Applicants  should 
indicate  in  their  letters  whether  they  are 
interested  in  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
giving  location.  While  HMI  Placement  is  a 
voluntary  service  extended  to  both  pro- 
spective employees  and  employers,  it  in  no 
way  conflicts  with  the  activities  of  the 
many  professional  placement  agencies  avail- 
able. 


We're  Just  Rolling  Along  at  our 
Ease  is  the  title  of  a  pleasant  piece  describ- 
ing a  typical  office  car  pool.  The  article 
appeared  in  Pennorama,  an  8-page  monthly 
for  the  employees  of  the  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia  regions  of  the  Nationwide 
Insurance  Companies.  Herm  Frasch  is  the 
editor,  and  he  also  wrote  the  article.  Frasch 
starts  out,  "Applications  now  being  taken 
by  exclusive  car  pool.  Qualifications;  must 
be  mechanically  minded;  able  to  fix  flats; 
some  knowledge  of  starting  cars  in  cold 
weather  mandatory.  Must  be  an  intelligent, 
broad-minded  conversationalist  as  well  as  a 
good  listener  and  have  access  to  ofHce 
grapevine  or  other  authentic  sources." 
Five  employees  portray  in  photographs  the 
wonderful-friendly  people  you  meet  in  car 
pools:  big  breakfast  Bennie,  swilling  down 
a  second  cup  of  coffee  en  route;  late  Louise, 
putting  on  her  make-up  in  the  car  in  front 
of  the  rear  view  mirror  and  the  driver;  the 
sleepers,  two  delightful  dames  snoozing  on 
the  broad  shoulders  of  a  discomfitted  male; 
headline  Harry  who  parks  next  to  the  driver 
before  opening  his  paper  which  blocks  the 
driver's  view,  and  then  reads  aloud  all  the 
auto  accident  accounts. 


Mottoes  for  the  Month  are  featured 
in  the  County  Trust  Company  Bank  Note, 
published  monthly  by  the  company  which 
is  located  in  White  Plains,  New  York. 
Margaret  M.  Cosgrove  is  the  editor.  Three 
mottoes  are  pictured  in  poster  form,  and  the 
theme  is  expanded  in  a  text.  For  instance, 
the  idea,  "winning  friends  faster  is  im- 
portant to  your  success"  is  illustrated  with 
posters  saying,  warm  up  to  people,  people 
are  important  to  your  success,  and  be 
sympathetic. 

The  "how-to"  part  is  explained  in 
some  detail.  You  warm  up  to  people  by 
letting  them  know — through  your  atti- 
tude, your  words,  your  expressions,  your 
actions — that  you  are  genuinely  interested 
in  them  as  individuals.  You  warm  up  to 
people  by  smiling  at  them,  by  using  their 
names,  by  giving  them  your  undivided 
attention,  by  trying  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  them  (and  this  includes  avoiding  any 
arguments  with  them  or  in  their  presence). 
Being  sympathetic,  the  article  explains, 
lets  the  other  fellow  know  that  he  is  dealing 
with  a  friendly  understanding  person.  Let 
the  other  fellow  know  that  he  has  your 
sympathy.  Be  sympathetic  in  a  helpful  way; 
if  possible  make  a  constructive  suggestion. 


Philtron,  pocket-size,  10-page  mag- 
azine put  out  by  the  atomic  energy  division 
of  Phillips  Petrolem  Company,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  capitalizes  on  its  name  in  various 
column  headings;  "Phil  Phun,"  the  joke 
column;  "Philosophy,"  a  column  of  ad- 
ages; and  "Phillipics,"  assorted  wise  say- 
ings. Cy  Davis  is  the  editor.  He  is  assisted 
by  four  associate  editors  for  the  several 
company  divisions,  and  a  long  list  of  re- 
porters. Assuming  that  the  associates  are 
responsible  for  their  reporters,  this  sounds 
like  efficient  organization.  There  is  also  a 
sports  editor.  About  half  of  the  magazine  is 
devoted  to  sports  and  personals,  so  this 
large  staff  is  necessary. 


HELP  WANTED 

SocoNY  Mobil  Oil  Company  desires  Training  Supervisor  in 
Libya  with  specialized  knowledge  of  oilfield  operations. 
Degree  in  education  or  equivalent.  Minimum  five  years 
experience.  Send  full  educational  background  and  experience 
details  to — C.  L.  Laue,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  150  E.  4ind 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Pbrson>jel-Industrial  Relations;  Age  51,  married,  one 
child,  B.B.A.  Personnel  Administration.  Seven  years  experi- 
ence— five  years  with  present  multi-plant  manufacturer. 
Experienced  in  recruiting,  safety,  medical  services,  policies 
and  procedures,  wage  and  salary,  welfare  and  recreation, 
labor  relations,  training,  testing  and  editing  company  house 
organ.  Desire  growth  opportunity  with  progressive  firm. 
Reply  Box  57Z. 


Peebonnel  :  Last  six  years  ex-perience  in  Engineering  Personnel 
Services.  Two  years  in  general  personnel  with  a  manufacturer 
of  heavy  electrical  machinery.  BA  in  Economics  with  grad- 
uate work  in  labor  and  personnel  at  University  of  Chicago. 
Seeking  position  in  general  personnel  in  a  multi-plant  opera- 
tion or  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  combine  the  tech- 
nical and  other  phases  of  general  personnel.  Age  38,  married, 
1  children.  Veteran.  Complete  resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  575. 


Personnel  Assistant:  11  years  diversified  personnel  experi- 
ence with  leading  national  concern.  BA  Syracuse,  35,  single. 
Alert  and  capable.  Salary  $6000.  approx.  NYC  location. 
Reply  Box  576. 


Personnel  Director/Assistant  Director  Inijustrial  Rela- 
tions/Assistant TO  Top  Management  Official:  6}-^  years 
experience  in  corporate  industrial  relations  and  local  plant 
management.  2.  years  administrative  aide  to  training  director 
and  instructor  at  Army  Finance  School.  BS  in  ILR — Cornell 
University.  14  of  30  credits  for  MBA.  Age  30,  married,  author 
of  personnel  articles.  Reply  Box  577. 


Ambitious  Young  Man  seeks  challenging  position  as  Per- 
sonnel Manager  or  Assistant.  3  years  experience  in  personnel 
administration  with  strong  emphasis  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. Willing  to  relocate.  College  graduate,  age  }o, 
married.  Salary  requirements  $8500.  to  $9000.  Reply  Box  578. 


Personnel  Director:  Extensive  background  in  personnel 
management  and  research  in  multi-branch  company;  have 
planned,  developed  and  administered  training  programs  rang- 
ing from  management  courses  to  clerical;  devised,  validated 
and  installed  test  batteries,  using  field  review  and  paired 
comparison  methods  for  establishing  criteria  and  employing 
statistical  techniques  including  significance  tests  and  mul- 
tiple correlation;  assisted  in  development  of  personnel  pol- 
icies; managed  office  serving  district  sales  territory.  Ofi'ct 
broad  management  view'point;  Harvard  Business  School 
MBA,  plus  graduate  work  in  education,  statistics  and  psy- 
chology. Seek  opportunity  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  success  of  an  enterprise.  Reply  Box  579. 


Have  Broad  Experience  in  personnel  field  including  safety, 
training,  personnel  research  and  employment.  Primary  inter- 
ests are  placement,  psychological  testing,  employee  develop- 
ment, counseling  and  motivation.  Desire  position  in  personnel 
or  related  field  where  skills  and  training  will  be  fully  utilized. 
Masters  degree  in  Industrial  Psychology,  supplemented  by 
minors  in  science  and  business.  Age  35.  Married,  4  children. 
Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  580. 


Personnels;  Industrial  Relations  Manager:  Will  consider 
staff  position.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  Professional  Re- 
cruitment, Training,  Policies  and  Procedures,  Labor  Rela- 
tions, Wage  and  Salary,  Safety,  Security  and  Welfare  Benefits. 
Reply  Box  581. 


Personnel-Labor  Relations:  9  years  experience  all  phases. 
Heavy  contract  negotiations,  grievance  handling,  arbitration 
dealing  with  7  unions  in  well  known  multi-plant  company. 
Work  in  developing  programs  and  policies,  wage  admin., 
employment,  training,  research  and  planning.  B.S.,  M.A., 
work  toward  Ph.D.  Some  college  teaching.  Minimum  sal- 
ary $8-10,000.  Reply  Box  581. 


Do  Tou  have  a  position  in  Labor  Relations  that  offers  a 
rca!  challenge?  An  industrial  relations  graduate,  currently 
working  in  Employee  Relations,  with  emphasis  on  griev- 
ances, disciplinary  problems,  and  counselling,  would  like  to 
discuss  it  with  you.  Age  17,  married,  military  service  fully 
complete,  location  open,  and  salary  a  bargaining  point.  Re- 
ply Box  583. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
■20%  ojf  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLE.iSE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  239,  Swartbmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Farewell  to  Ned  Hay 


WHEN  you  read  this,  Ned  Hay  will 
have  been  gone  for  more  than  a 
month.  As  I  write  it,  however,  his  manage- 
ment consultant  offices  are  closed  for  the 
day  out  of  respect  for  the  man  who  founded 
Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates  fifteen  years 
ago.  Those  who  worked  with  him,  both  in 
the  consulting  business  and  in  getting  out 
this  magazine,  are  thinking  of  the  memorial 
service  which  will  be  held  for  him  this 
afternoon.  So  our  hearts  and  minds  are  all 
Ned's  at  this  moment.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Not  that  those  who  remain  were  un- 
prepared for  what  happened.  With  his  char- 
acteristic sound  judgment  and  foresight, 
Ned  more  than  a  year  ago  had  turned  over 
the  active  direction  of  his  business  to 
younger  men,  and  had  become  chairman  of 
the  board.  Practically  all  of  the  work  on 
the  magazine,  too,  he  had  relinquished  to 
others.  During  the  seven  or  eight  months  of 
his  tragic  illness,  when  "the  boss"  had 
little  inclination,  and  less  strength,  to  at- 
tend to  his  many  interests,  his  associates 


were  preparing  themselves  to  carry  on.  Far 
more  than  most  wives,  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  Doris  Hay  had  identified  her- 
self with  her  husband's  business  affairs — 
particularly  with  this  magazine — and  had 
been  in  a  verj^  real  sense  truly  a  partner  in 
all  that  he  did. 

Ned  Hay  was  probably  as  well  know-n 
as  anybody  in  the  personnel  field.  Possibly 
this  may  be  true  also  of  the  broader  field  of 
business  organization  and  administration; 
certainly  it  is  true  with  respect  to  high-level 
job  evaluation  and  the  establishment  of 
sound  salar)-  standards  and  procedures.  He 
made  his  ideas  known  not  only  through  this 
magazine,  of  which  he  became  editor  and 
publisher  a  little  over  eleven  years  ago,  but 
also  through  the  Men  &  Management  bulle- 
tins which  have  been  issued  by  his  consult- 
ing firm  monthly  since  November  1950.  In 
addition,  Ned  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
speaker  at  personnel  and  general  manage- 
ment conferences  throughout  this  country 
and  Canada,  and  had  addressed  large  groups 
in  England  and  other  distant  countries.  He 


What  about  Personnel  Journal's  future?  As  the  long-time  "Assistant  Editor,"  now 
owner  and  publisher,  I  plan  to  continue  the  magazine  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  has 
been.  As  long  as  you,  our  readers,  continue  to  give  us  articles  reflecting  your  experi- 
ences and  sharing  opinions,  we  will  go  on. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  articles  telling  w^hat  people  in  the  personnel  field 
are  doing  and  thinking;  their  plans,  accomplishments,  ideas.  By  "people  in  the  per- 
sonnel field"  I  mean  not  only  personnel  directors,  training  managers,  and  specialists 
of  various  kinds  engaged  in  business  and  industry,  but  also  teachers  and  others  con- 
cerned with  management. 

News  of  people  in  personnel  is  always  welcome,  as  are  the  reports  of  personnel 
organizations.  Then  there  are  the  subjects  of  testing  and  interviewing  in  connection 
with  hiring  and  training;  executive  development  programs;  methods  for  evaluating 
jobs  and  establishing  equitable  pay  standards;  communications.  The  list  of  subjects 
is  almost  endless — including  everything  that  is  being  done  to  advance  the  individual 
w^orker's  sense  of  importance  and  satisfaction  in  the  whole  scheme  of  production. 

Doris  D.  Hay 
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was  not  one  to  talk  much  about  such  en- 
gagements; he  took  them  in  his  stride  and 
if  his  magazine  associates  found  out  about 
them  it  was  generally  by  accident. 

It  was  Ned's  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  personnel  field,  gained  from  his  con- 
sulting work,  from  his  own  long  service  as 
a  personnel  director,  and  from  his  many 
meetings  with  personnel  people,  which 
gave  what  he  wrote  the  authentic  Ned 
Hay  flavor.  A  good  reporter,  everything 
he  saw  and  heard  and  read  was  grist  for 
his  mill.  It  was  rare  indeed  that  he  came 
back  from  a  jaunt  without  at  least  a  few 
observations  for  his  column.  These  he  dic- 
tated rapidly  to  his  secretary  and  turned 
over  to  his  sub-editor  with  firm  instructions 
to  treat  them  ruthlessly. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  another  personal 
note,  Ned  Hay  was  a  good  boss.  I  have 
thought  many  times  of  his  story  of  one  of 
his  own  bosses — how  this  man,  president 
of  the  company,  was  so  uncommunicative 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  uttered  a  word  of  com- 
mendation. Ned  was  generous  in  express- 
ing his  appreciation.  He  didn't  "go 
overboard,"  but  by  a  few  words  he  let  a 
person  know  where  he  stood  in  his  estima- 
tion. He  knew  how  to  delegate,  too.  When 
he  gave  a  man  a  job  to  do,  within  reason 
he  let  him  alone  to  do  it.  As  he  has  reported 
in  these  pages,  he  had  his  own  system  for 
following  up  to  see  that  the  job  was  done 
or  what  progress  was  being  made. 

As  for  Personnel  Journal's  future — the 
other  day  we  had  a  letter  from  the  editor 
of  another  publication  in  our  field  who 
wrote  to  thank  us  for  an  item  wc  had  pub- 
lished. Here  is  part  of  the  letter  .  .  . 
"I've  always  found  his  (Ned's)  notes  in 
'Editor  to  Reader'  highly  stimulating. 
Among  the  many  magazines  in  the  manage- 
ment and  personnel  fields  that  cross  my 
desk,  only  the  Personnel  Journal  seems  to 
have  a  warm,  personal  flavor.  It  manages 
through  its  format,  editorial  notes,  and 
quality  of  contributors,  to  make  the  reader 
feel  that  he   is  engaged   in  a  continuous 


dialog  with   good   and   learned   friends   in 
his  own  profession." 

Isn't  that  wonderful?  I  realize  that 
others  might  call  the  "warm,  personal 
flavor"  by  another  name — "corny,"  for 
example — but  to  my  mind  it's  mainly 
what  we  like,  and  what  readers  like,  in 
the  magazine.  As  far  as  is  in  our  power  in 
the  months  to  come  it  will  be  maintained, 
just  as  Ned  would  want.  Goodbye,  Ned. 
We'll  miss  you. 

Harrison  Terrell 


In  the  passing  of  Ned  Hay,  it  would  be 
natural  for  members  of  his  firm  to  think  first 
of  their  own  loss.  We  will  miss  the  skilled 
counselor  and  the  generous  friend.  But  it  is 
fitting  for  us  who  were  in  daily  association 
with  him  to  remember  that  to  most  people 
Ned  Hay  is  a  legend,  a  pathfinder,  a  pioneer 
in    the    field    of  personnel    management. 

His  time  and  his  talents  were  largely 
devoted  to  the  implementation  of  a  method 
of  high-level  job  evaluation  and  salary 
administration,  to  exploration  in  the  field 
of  testing  and  to  communications  as  editor 
of  Personnel  Journal  and  through  his  many 
articles  and  books. 

Ned  will  be  remembered  for  high 
standards  of  integrity,  his  shrewd  fore- 
sight and  his  ability  to  anticipate  obstacles. 
He  had  an  uncanny  knack  of  seeing  both 
sides  of  any  question.  But  the  inner  man 
will  best  be  remembered  for  the  diversified 
interests  which  he  pursued  with  intensity 
of  purpose.  Whatever  Ned  did,  he  did  hard 
- — whether  it  was  as  paternal  guide,  sports- 
man, civic  leader,  researcher,  or  business- 
man. 

Ned's  interest  in  developing  young 
people  is  well  known  by  all  of  us.  He 
started  at  home.  When  his  boys  were  very 
young  he  helped  them  establish  a  Hay 
family  and  community  weekly  newspaper 
called  The  Owl.  A  hand  press  was  found, 
put  into  shape  and  placed  in  the  basement. 
Bill  Hay,  the  eldest,  and  the  others  wrote 
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their  copy,  set  it  in  type,  produced  their 
paper  on  a  regular  schedule,  secured  sub- 
scriptions from  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
generally  learned  by  doing.  Editorship  of 
the  paper  passed  from  one  to  the  other 
(Ned  had  four  boys  and  two  girls)  and  all 
learned  how  to  express  ideas,  keep  accounts, 
and  manage  a  business.  Another  enterprise 
was  a  family  bank  operated  by  the  children. 

It  is  said  a  man  is  only  as  good  as  his 
sense  of  humor.  Ned,  as  many  of  you  might 
know,  was  bom  in  an  ^-Vrmy  camp  in 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  His  father  was  Gen- 
eral William  H.  Hay,  a  West  Pointer  and 
a  cavalrj'  officer.  Ned  learned  to  ride  when 
he  •^•as  ven,'  young.  Later  he  rode  with  the 
Rose  Tree  Hunt  near  Philadelphia,  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere  whenever  he  found  a 
mount  and  the  time.  In  Ned's  office  is  a 
picture,  and  in  Ned's  handwriting  is  a 
caption  "Bill  and  me."  Bill  was  Ned's 
horse.  The  picture  depicts  two  fallen  heroes 
— posteriors  facing  the  camera. 

Ned's  love  of  sports,  born  early,  con- 
tinued through  his  soccer  days  at  Cornell 
University"  where  he  graduated  in  1911, 
his  early  golf  days,  horseback  riding  and, 
most  recently,  sailing.  Ned's  Star  Boat 
^iio  has  entered  and  won  many  a  race  in 
Rockport,  Massachusetts,  Riverton,  New 
Jersey,  Miami,  Florida,  Mexico  and  South 
America.  Ned  and  Doris  (his  wife  and 
crew)  would  put  their  "Star"  on  the 
trailer,  attach  it  to  their  car,  and  off  they 
would  drive  to  many  a  sailing  contest. 
To  see  these  two  driving  down  the  road 
with  their  boat  was  a  picture  of  a  couple 
getting  the  most  out  of  living. 

Ned's  abilities  as  a  businessman  are 
well  known.  He  was  able  to  develop  an 
outstanding  consulting  firm.  Since  its 
founding  in  1943  ,  the  firm  has  become 
one  of  the  best  known  companies  in  its 
field.  Recognizing  good  business  practice, 
Ned  planned  for  his  retirement  and  last 
year  moved  up  to  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
leaving  the  active  management  of  the  com- 
pany to  others. 


He  always  believed  in  developing  a  per- 
son's talents  to  the  fullest.  His  inspiration, 
his  example  in  the  guidance  to  young  execu- 
tives throughout  the  country,  will  always 
be  remembered. 

Dale  Purves 
Milton  L.  Rock 

Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates,  Inc. 
*        *        * 

I  am  only  one  of  the  great  host  of 
Ned's  friends  and  admirers  who  are  deeply 
grieved  by  his  passing.  This  is  alwavs  true 
when  an  able ,  strong,  vibrant  friend  is  lost. 

Ned  possessed  many  fine  traits  that, 
singly  and  together,  mean  that  I  shall 
always  remember  him  with  very  warm  and 
grateful  feelings.  He  was  intelligent,  cor- 
dial, kind.  He  was  generous  with  his  ex- 
perience, with  himself,  and  wnth  his  time 
to  the  point  that  his  eagerness  to  help 
must  have  been  a  frequent  drain  on  him. 
But,  to  me,  one  of  Ned's  most  striking 
and  admirable  qualities  was  his  great 
capacity  for  real  friendship.  He  gave  it  to 
you  straight;  if  he  felt  you  deser\'ed  ad- 
verse criticism,  you  got  it;  if  he  felt  you 
deser\-ed  a  pat  on  the  back,  you  got  that 
too.  You  knew  where  you  stood  with  Ned. 

We  will  all  miss  him. 
S.  Avery  Raube 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

^  ^  :j: 

As  we  travel  along  life's  paths,  not  too 
frequently  we  meet  someone  who  makes  a 
lasting  impression.  Since  my  first  meeting 
with  Ned  Hay  in  1936,  each  new  associa- 
tion— some  brief,  some  of  days'  duration — 
has  increased  my  admiration  and  affection 
for  him,  particularly  so  when  the  team  of 
Doris  and  Ned  visited  the  Palm  Springs 
Management  Conference  through  the  years. 
His  greatest  gift  was  his  ability  to  give  of 
himself  to  others.  Thus  each  of  the  many 
who  knew  him  gained  something  precious 
from  a  true  friend. 

Charles  A .  McKeand 

The  McKeand  Company,  Los  Angeles 


S<Ut<n  to^  ^ecuUft:- 


The  Terms  "Unemployment"  and 
"Recession"  have  often  appeared  in  news- 
paper headlines  and  articles  during  the  past 
year.  An  interesting  observation  on  this 
matter  was  made  early  last  summer  by  a 
representative  of  the  industrial  relations 
division  of  the  Peoples  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  in  Chicago.  His  comment 
was  made  informally  at  a  meeting  of  a 
couple  dozen  personnel  directors  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region. 

He  mentioned  that  their  employment 
department  had  always  been  a  rather  sensi- 
tive indicator  of  employment  conditions  in 
Chicago.  The  number  of  applicants  coming 
into  the  department  indicated  trends  in 
employment  before  such  trends  could  be 
observed  otherwise.  Then  he  added  that 
no  increase  in  number  of  applicants  had 
been  noticed  in  the  current  recession. 

His  comments  were  particularly  inter- 
esting to  me  because  they  so  perfectly  de- 
scribed my  findings  in  our  own  company. 
In  fact,  it  could  just  as  well  have  been  I 
speaking!  This  summer  I  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  this  with  John  A.  Callahan,  per- 
sonnel manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Gas 
Light  Company.  He  reported  their  situa- 
tion to  be  identical! 

This  is  truly  a  puzzlement  for  which 
there  seems  no  quick  nor  positive  answer. 
Perhaps  an  increase  in  applicants  did  not 
occur  because  word  got  around  that  our 
companies  were  not  doing  much  hiring. 
But  this  can't  be  the  entire  story,  because 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  number  of 
applicants  responding  to  newspaper  ads  for 
openings  that  do  exist.  Is  it  because  unem- 
ployment is  geographically  more  variable 
than  normally  realized?  Is  it  the  result  of 
changes  in  definitions  of  "employed"  and 
"unemployed"  as  used  in  computing  un- 
employment? Is  it  the  result  of  this  being 
an  election  year?  Or  what? 


a  ''^  guest  column'  by 
Clifford  E.  Jurgensen 
Assistant  Vice  President,  Personnel 
Minneapolis  Gas  Company,  Minneapolis 


During  editor  Ned  Hay's  long  illness, 
several  of  his  good  friends  went  to 
bat  for  him.  Our  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  Jurgensen,  tvho  has  shaped  his  ma- 
terial into  our  late  Editor  s  familiar 
format. 


Employment  and  Security  are  closely 
Associated,  and  thus  my  thoughts  turn  to 
a  fob  Preference  Blank  which  has  been  filled 
in  by  almost  30,000  job  applicants  at  the 
Minneapolis  Gas  Company.  Each  applicant 
has  ranked  in  order  of  importance  to  him 
ten  job  factors:  advancement,  benefits,  com- 
pany,  co-ivorkers,  hours,  pay,  security,  super- 
visor, type  of  work  and  working  conditions.  For 
each  of  the  thirteen  years  during  which 
applicants  have  completed  this  form,  se- 
curity has  consistently  been  in  number  one 
position. 

Several  thousand  employed  persons 
have  also  filled  in  the  Job  Preference  Blank. 
These  have  included  groups  such  as  mem- 
bers of  craft  unions,  employees  of  an  entire 
company,  university  extension  classes,  and 
members  of  civic  clubs.  With  employed 
persons,  security  has  also  been  the  number 
one  factor. 

These  data  have  been  collected  during 
a  period  of  prosperity.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
persons  filling  in  the  blank  have  little  if 
any  personal  memory  of  the  depression  of 
the  thirties.  This  lends  further  significance 
to  the  emphasis  on  security. 

Certainly,  I  am  not  inclined  to  argue 
that  security  is  or  should  be  considered 
unimportant.  It  is  important.  Nevertheless, 
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I  do  question  whether  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  most  applicants  and  employees 
indicate.  I  can't  help  but  wonder  where 
this  emphasis  will  eventually  lead  us. 

Probably  no  one  has  more  security 
than  a  person  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. Food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care, 
even  cigarettes,  are  guaranteed  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  A  monkey  in  a  zoo  also  has  a 
maximum  of  security.  However,  there's  one 
big  catch.  Neither  the  lifer  nor  the  monkey 
has  freedom. 
,  Are   most    persons    really   willing    to 

trade  their  freedom  for  security?  In  many 
cases  they  seem  to  be  bartering  away  those 
little  things  which  may  eventually  turn 
out  to  be  delicately  but  inextricably  en- 
twined in  freedom.  Many  non-union,  as 
well  as  union,  employees  are  putting  more 
and  more  emphasis  on  seniorit}-.  Is  this 
not  gaining  security  at  the  expense  of 
freedom? 

Employees  are  putting  increased  de- 
pendence on  employers  for  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,    and    pensions.     This    in- 


creases security — but  only  so  long  as  a 
person  works  for  that  employer.  In  most 
cases  the  security  provided  by  these  benefits 
disappears  if  employment  terminates.  Many 
employees  remain  on  their  present  jobs 
because  of  this  fact.  Many  employers  count 
on  this  to  reduce  employment  turnover. 
Doesn't  this  encourage  the  employee  to 
give  up  freedom  for  security? 

People  are  also  showing  increased  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  depend  on  the  govern- 
ment for  their  security.  Again,  they  may 
be  trading  freedom  for  security. 

This  trend  has  frightening  possibilities. 
It  is  particularly  regrettable  if  our  quest 
for  security  should  turn  out  to  be  a  futile 
search  for  an  illuson,-  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  a  rainbow. 

Perhaps  we  should  distinguish  between 
two  r\"pes  of  security:  that  which  is 
achieved  by  our  own  efforts  and  abilities 
and  that  which  is  guaranteed  bv  the  em- 
ployer, government,  or  some  other  group. 
The  first  appears  to  be  a  healthy  attitude 
toward  security  which  is  entirely  consistent 


About  the  Author:  Under  the  title  "Person- 
alities," a  sketch  of  Clifford  Eugene  Jurgensen 
appeared  in  the  Personnel  Journal  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 1950.  It  started  out  like  this:  "It  has  been 
said  that  magicians  pull  rabbits  out  of  hats  and 
psychologists  pull  habits  out  of  rats.  Clifford 
E.  Jurgensen,  personnel  director  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Gas  Company,  does  both.  His  magic  led 
to  psychology,  and  thence  into  personnel." 

The  stot}-  is  that  as  a  youngster  Cliff  was 
enraptured  by  a  performance  of  magic.  That 
started  him  reading  ever}-thing  he  could  find 
on  the  subject.  He  became  an  accomplished 
magician,  able  to  perform  many  amazing  feats. 
His  skill  helped  put  him  through  Carleton 
College.  Later  he  took  a  Master's  in  psychology 
at  the  Universit}'  of  Iowa.  There,  too,  he  passed 
his  Ph.D.  preliminar)-  and  qualifying  examina- 
tions. Rather  than  become  "an  impractical 
theorist,"  however,  he  quit  college  to  work  in 


industT}'  a  few  years — and  never  found  the  time 
to  go  back. 

Mr.  Jurgensen  started  in  business  as  a 
personnel  understudy  at  Kimberly-Clark  in 
Neenah  and  Kimberly,  Wisconsin.  He  soon 
became  the  company  psychologist,  later  getting 
the  title  of  Chief  Psychologist.  In  1945  he  be- 
came personnel  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Gas 
Company,  where  his  title  since  1954  has  been 
Ass't  Vice  President,  Personnel. 

Several  of  Mr.  Jurgensen's  tests  and  many 
of  his  research  studies  have  been  published. 
Since  1949  he  has  been  a  consulting  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  The  1950 
sketch  said  he  " '  can  be  considered  as  a  research 
psychologist  with  industt)^  as  his  laboraton.', 
or  as  an  industrialist  who  is  interested  almost 
exclusively  in  the  problems  of  human  behavior. 
Actually,  he  is  a  mixture  of  both." 
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with  freedom,  free  enterprise,  and  democ- 
racy. The  second,  however,  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  unhealthy  dependence  on  others. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  this  latter  type  of 
security  for  which  so  many  persons  seem 
to  be  mistakenly  driving.  Such  does  not 
appear  consistent  with  freedom,  free  enter- 
prise, and  democracy.  Do  we  really  know 
where  we're  going,  or  even  where  we  want 
to  go?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  something 
that  all  of  us  in  personnel  management 
need  to  consider. 


Advertising  People  sometimes  get 
Carried  Away  with  their  own  Enthusi- 
asm. They  delight  in  adjectives  connoting 
bigger  and  better.  Sometimes  their  en- 
thusiasm carries  them  far  beyond  reality. 
Facts  give  way  to  sensationalism  and  in- 
flation. I'm  thinking,  for  example,  of  ads 
which  claim  that  four  out  of  five  use  a 
particular  brand  while  a  competitor  finds 
that  two  out  of  three  use  his  brand.  Some- 
one must  be  wrong! 

As  personnel  people,  we  might  dismiss 
such  advertising  with  a  shrug  and  with  the 
view  that  advertising  people  are  merely 
trying  to  do  their  best  job  just  as  we  are 
trying  to  do  ours.  Our  personal  attitudes 
might  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  toward 
deceptive  advertising,  but  we  are  likely  to 
tell  ourselves  that  our  feelings  are  personal 
and  that  advertising  is  unrelated  to  our 
personnel  work.  It  may  be  possible  that 
such  a  view  is  incorrect. 

Suppose  a  company  rather  obviously 
uses  advertisements  which  are  false  or  mis- 
leading. These  can  be  expected  to  generate 
scepticism  toward  the  advertising  among  at 
least  some  of  the  readers.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  likely  to  happen  with  readers 
who  are  employees  of  that  company.  They 
often  know  enough  about  the  facts  of  the 
matter  to  detect  misleading  advertising. 

These  employees  know  that  the  ads 
are  sanctioned  by  company  management. 
Might  not  the  employees  therefore  blame 
management,   rather  than   the  advertising 


agency,  for  making  untrue,  ambiguous,  or 
"catch"  statements?  This  is  the  same  man- 
agement which  gives  information  to  the 
employees  through  company  magazines, 
bulletin  boards,  and  the  many  other  means 
of  communication.  Why  should  an  em- 
ployee trust  the  company's  statements  in 
one  situation  when  he  considers  them  to  be 
misleading  in  another  situation? 

The  situation  would  be  even  worse  if 
employees  tend  to  generalize.  In  such  a 
case  their  distrust  of  ads  of  other  companies 
would  result  in  distrust  of  management  in 
general,  and  thus  they  would  suspect  their 
own  company  management  even  if  ads  of 
their  company  were  not  guilty  of  deception . 

This  may  be  a  hairbrained  idea,  but  I 
wonder  if  some  of  our  difficulties  in  em- 
ployee communication  may  be  the  result 
of  employee  attitudes  toward  exaggera- 
tion or  falsehood  in  advertising.  I  have  no 
evidence,  but  can't  help  wonder. 


Have  You  Often  Wondered  how  ad- 
vertisers get  by  with  phony  statistics?  If 
you're  not  already  acquainted  with  it, 
you'll  be  interested  in  a  book  by  Darrell 
Huff  called  How  to  hie  With  Statistics  (1954, 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.).  Not  only  is  it  a 
fascinating  little  book,  but  it's  statistically 
sound!  Even  after  several  years  I  still  have 
trouble  keeping  track  of  my  copy.  People 
are  always  borrowing  it  and  then  having 
someone  pick  it  up  from  their  desks! 


What  Kind  of  Educational  Back- 
ground is  best  for  Personnel  Work? 
There  are  probably  as  many  answers  to 
this  question  as  there  are  persons  giving 
answers.  Certainly,  every  conceivable  type 
of  background  can  be  found  in  a  group  of 
personnel  people.  During  the  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  been  in  personnel, 
I've  gradually  become  convinced  that  three 
fields  are  furnishing  more  than  their  share 
of  top-notch  personnel  men.  These  are  en- 
gineering, law,  and  experimental  psychol- 
ogy- 
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Don't  misunderstand  me.  Not  all  men 
with  these  backgrounds  make  good  per- 
sonnel people — in  fact,  it  might  well  be 
that  the  majority  of  men  with  such  back- 
grounds would  make  poor  personnel  direc- 
tors. Neither  do  I  mean  that  most  of  the 
successful  men  in  the  field  have  one  of  the 
three  specified  backgrounds.  Nor  do  I  mean 
that  other  backgrounds  are  inadequate. 
It's  merely  a  case  of  believing  that  more  of 
the  highest  caliber  personnel  men  come 
from  one  of  these  three  fields  than  would 
be  expected. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  above  is  an  ob- 
servation made  by  a  single  man.  It's  pos- 
sible that  it  is  based  on  insufficient  or  biased 
selection  of  cases.  It  is  only  a  hypothesis, 
and  it  needs  to  be  checked.  Nevertheless, 
there  have  been  enough  outstanding  per- 
sonnel men  from  these  three  areas  to  make 
me  wonder  what  the  three  fields  have  in 
common  which  might  tend  to  help  a  per- 
sonnel man  reach  the  top. 

On  the  surface,  the  three  areas  appear 
to  be  strikingly  dissimilar.  One  common 
thread,  however,  seems  to  be  an  attitude  of 
wanting  supporting  evidence  before  ac- 
cepting an  attitude  or  idea.  A  second  com- 
mon thread  seems  to  be  study  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  logical  thinking. 

When  discussing  this  hypothesis  with 
an  attorney,  he  mentioned  that  he  was 
unfamiliar  w^ith  the  field  of  personnel,  but 
it  had  been  his  observation  that  the  most 
successful  lawyers  were  those  whose  aca- 
demic training  included  far  more  courses 


in  mathematics  than  were  required.  If  this 
is  correct,  it  means  that  mathematics,  or 
some  outcome  of  the  study  of  mathematics, 
is  common  to  the  three  fields  of  study. 
Grades  in  mathematics  courses  have  long 
been  used  as  a  predictor  of  engineering  suc- 
cess. And  few  experimental  psychologists 
would  disclaim  the  value  of  their  training 
in  mathematics. 

Is  an  attitude  of  wanting  supporting 
evidence,  and  is  a  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  logical  thinking  (whether  obtained  from 
mathematics  or  otherwise)  really  important 
in  personnel?  I  think  so.  But  I  don't  knoiv. 
However,  it  shouldn't  be  too  difficult  to 
find  out.  In  fact,  that's  why  I'm  mention- 
ing the  hypothesis  here.  I'm  hoping  that 
someone  in  a  position  to  obtain  evidence 
for  or  against  the  hypothesis  will  be  as 
interested  in  the  idea  as  I  am.  It  might 
make  a  good  thesis  in  some  graduate  school. 


It  was  with  Mixed  Feelings  that  I 
agreed  to  pinch-hit  for  editor  Ned  Hay. 
It's  always  a  pleasure  to  do  anything  which 
will  help  a  good  friend  like  Ned.  In  this 
case,  however,  such  pleasure  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  fact  that  pinch-hitting  is  re- 
quired by  his  lengthy  illness.  Though  this 
has  given  me  a  chance  to  air  some  of  my 
pet  ideas  and  to  raise  questions  about  which 
I  have  been  wondering,  I'll  be  happy  when 
Ned  can  return  to  these  pages  with  his 
forthright  and  cogent  thoughts. 


Cliff  Jurgensen 
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ESTIMATES  of  industry's  losses  from  pil- 
fering start  at  $500  million  a  year!  At- 
tempts are  made  to  cut  these  losses,  natur- 
ally, but  few  succeed.  Those  who  really 
know  their  way  around  seldom  expect 
them  to,  except  temporarily.  Goaded  at 
last  beyond  endurance,  management 
launches  a  drive  to  stamp  out  thefts.  A 
few  of  the  clumsiest  offenders  are  caught. 
But  everybody  has  other  things  on  his 
mind,  so  interest  soon  tapers  off;  before 
long  all  is  back  to  "normal." 

Little  if  anything  is  done,  as  a  rule,  to 
gain  some  insight  into  what  motivates  the 
individual  pilferer,  whom  these  mass  at- 
tacks leave  pretty  cold.  Which  is  all  the 
more  startling  since  such  understanding  is 
available,  for  those  who  go  after  it.  Over 
a  period  of  several  months  I  discussed  the 
subject  of  stealing  with  nine  employees  of 
one  company  who  freely  acknowledged 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  appropriating 
company  property.  According  to  their  own 
estimate,  their  combined  annual  take  ex- 
ceeded $1,800  and  was  not  unusual. 

These  men's  ages  ranged  from  24  to  46; 
their  average  length  of  employment  was 
six  years;  their  earnings  (with  which  all 
seemed  reasonably  satisfied)  ran  from  $1.89 
to  $1.70  an  hour.  Six  of  the  nine  are  mar- 
ried. On  my  assurance  of  anonymity  they 
exhibited  absolutely  no  restraint — up  to  a 
point.  As  should  happen  in  every  carefully 
conducted  interview,  however,  some  of 
their  reticences  proved  even  more  revealing 
than  their  outspokenness. 

Our  discussions  can't  be  set  down  here 
at  length.  So  I  am  reporting  our  many  ex- 
tended talks  in  the  form  of  a  single  "com- 


Fetty  -pilferage — and  plenty  not  so  petty 
— costs  industry  millions.  Foremen  and 
the  "high  brass"  engage  in  it.  That 
may  he  a  large  part  of  the  problem; 
what' s  sauce  for  the  boss  is  sauce  for 
his  men.  The  author  s  composite  inter- 
vieiv  ivith  nine  icorkers,  whose  average 
"take"  IV as  better  than  $100  per  year, 
is  both  revealing  and  alarming.  A  ivay 
to  tackle  the  increasingly  serious  prob- 
lem is  suggested. 


posite  "  interview  with  an  employee  named 
Joe.  The  report  does,  I  believe,  faithfully 
convey  both  the  content  and  the  tone  of 
what  I  learned  from  the  nine  men. 

We  are  now  sitting  alone  in  Joe's  living 
room  after  dinner.  He  and  I  are  getting  used 
to  each  other;  it  is  the  third  time  I  have 
been  to  his  house. 


Question :  ' '  Have  you  ever  taken  company 
property  home?" 

Joe  (grins):  "You  tell  me  who  hasn't." 

Q. :  "You  mean  practically  everybody 
docs?" 

Joe:  "Just  about." 

Q. :  "What  do  the  men  take?" 

Joe:  "Anything  they  can  carry — nails, 
tools,  emery  cloth,  electrical  parts.  If  a  thing 
is  too  big,  you  break  it  down  and  get  it  out  in 
two  or  three  trips.  Last  week  a  guy  stole  (sic) 
a  bale  of  rope." 

Q. : "  How  did  he  get  that  off  the  premises?" 

Joe:  "A  friend  of  his  is  a  truck  driver. 
They  loaded  it  on  in  the  yard  and  he  picked  it 
up  outside.  Nothing  to  it." 
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Plainly,  neither  Joe's  remarks  nor  his 
manner  indicate  any  sense  of  right-or-wrong 
involvement.  On  the  contrary,  it  strikes 
him  as  humorous  the  way  tools  and  other 
things  can  be  spirited  right  out  from  under 
the  nose  of  management.  To  this  is  added 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  though 
management  holds  the  upper  hand  most 
of  the  time,  he  is  capable  of  outwitting  it 
occasionally. 

Men's  Reasons  for  Stealing 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  Joe  is 
totally  impervious  to  the  moral  implica- 
tions of  his  behavior?  True,  he  referred  to 
another  employee  as  having  "stolen"  some 
rope.  But  there  was  no  condemnation  in 
his  use  of  a  word  whose  meaning  has  been 
considerably  watered  down  through  its 
connection  with  our  national  sport.  (It's 
not  wrong  to  "steal"  a  base.) 

As  we  continue  to  probe  this  area,  it 
soon  becomes  apparent  that  other  expres- 
sions are  capable  of  arousing  noticeably 
defensive  reactions  on  Joe's  part. 

Q. :  "What  did  you  do  with  the  things  you 
took  from  the  plant?  Did  you  sell  any?" 

Joe:  "Mostly  they  were  for  around  the 
house  or  my  boat.  Some  I  gave  away,  like  when 
my  neighbor  asked  me  to  get  him  some  tubing 
once.  Some  I  threw  away." 

Q. :  "You  threw  it  away?  Why  did  you 
take  it  then?" 

Joe:  "I  don't  know.  For  a  gag,  maybe. 
You  know  how  it  is,  a  guy  gets  bored  or  sore 
at  his  boss.  How  can  he  show  him?  Like  last 
week  a  buddy  of  mine  got  bawled  out.  That 
same  night  he  took  a  small  part  his  foreman 
had  to  have  in  a  couple  of  days  and  threw  it  in 
a  lot  outside  the  gate" 

Q. :  "What  did  the  other  men  say  to  that?" 
Joe:  "They  laughed  like  hell.  We  all  did." 
Q. :  "Is  there  much  of  that  sort  of  thing? 
I  mean,  taking  things  just  to  get  even?" 

Joe:  "I  don't  know.  Quite  a  lot,  I  guess." 
Q. :  "Listen,  would  you  say  this  was  pos- 
sible? Maybe  on  Tuesday  a  worker  might  feel 
it  was  wrong  to  take  something  that  belonged 
to  his  company.  He  might  regard  it  as  dis- 
honest. Now  suppose  on  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 


day his  boss  treated  him  unfairly — at  least  he 
thought  so.  Would  you  say  this  man  might  then 
turn  around  and  steal  something  without  feel- 
ing it  was  dishonest?" 

Sidb-Steps  Dishonesty  Issue 

Joe:  "It  could  be.  He  just  wouldn't  think 
of  it." 

Q. :  "You  mean  he'd  no  longer  consider  it 
dishonest,  although  he  did  a  couple  of  days 
before?  Is  that  why  he  wouldn't  think  about 
it?" 

Joe  (hesitating):  "Well,  I  don't  know  for 
sure." 

Q. :  "Is  there  much  danger  of  being  caught 
by  plant  guards  as  you  go  out  the  gate?" 

Joe:  "Not  much.  A  thousand  guys  go 
through  my  gate  in  fifteen  minutes.  What  can 
the  guards  do?" 

Q. :  "Well,  doesn't  anybody  ever  get 
caught?" 

Joe:  "You  have  to  be  pretty  stupid.  Like 
one  guy  who  shoved  a  role  of  electrician's  tape 
in  his  lunchbox.  He  got  fired — all  for  a  lousy 
roll  of  tape." 

Q. :  "What  did  the  other  men  think?" 

Joe:  "They  figured  anybody  that  stupid 
deserved  to  get  caught." 

And  so  it  goes.  Stealing  at  this  plant 
is  widespread — more  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception. Plant  guards  are  ineffectual  as  de- 
terrents. But  we  have  also  made  several 
other  discoveries  in  the  course  of  the  above 
conversation.  It's  clear  that  personal  use 
or  gain  isn't  the  sole  motive  for  stealing. 
Others  include  "as  a  gag"  and  "to  break 
the  monotony." 

More  serious  yet  is  the  accepted  prac- 
tice of  taking  company  property  (which 
may  later  even  be  thrown  away)  as  a  means 
of  venting  one's  hostile  or  aggressive  feel- 
ings toward  the  boss.  Furthermore,  the 
question  of  right-or-wrong  enters  the  pic- 
ture here,  because  the  fact  that  he  feels 
wronged  makes  the  employee's  subsequent 
behavior  seem  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

Finally  there  is  much  to  be  read  into 
Joe's  response  to  my  inquiry  whether  steal- 
ing can  be  wrong  one  day — and  all  right 
later  on.  Such  was  clearly  the  implication 
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of  his  earlier  remarks — an  implication 
drawn  by  me  but  hitherto  ignored  by  him. 
Now  face-to-face  with  it,  he  unexpectedly 
finds  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
How  can  something  dishonest  suddenly 
become  honest?  Honest  is  honest;  and  dis- 
honest is  dishonest.  "Well,  I  don't  know 
for  sure,"  he  says  lamely;  and  I  don't 
press  the  point  lest  I  lose  his  cooperation. 

Little  by  little  I  have  been  approach- 
ing what  seems  to  be  the  focal  point  of  the 
problem.  How  does  Joe  regard  his  own 
and  his  fellow  employees'  larcenous  acts? 
Does  he  have  any  thoughts  at  all  about 
the  matter?  If  so,  to  what  extent  will  he 
try  to  justify  them?  Let  us  see. 

Regards  Stealing  as  Natural 

Q. :  "Suppose  you  had  a  son  who  took  a 
job  with  the  company.  Would  you  encourage 
him  to  take  things  that  weren't  his  property?" 

Joe:  "Chances  are,  he  would  anyway." 

Q. :  "But  would  you  encourage  him  to?" 

Joe:  "I  don't  know." 

Q. :  "Does  your  wife  know  that  you  bring 
things  home?" 

Joe:  "Sure." 

Q. :  "Would  she  approve  if  you  taught 
your  son  how  to  get  things  past  the  guards 
without  being  caught?" 

Joe  (slowly):  "Maybe  not." 

Q. :  "Why?  Because  it's  dishonest?" 

Joe:  "It's  natural  to  set  a  higher  standard 
for  your  kids." 

Q. :  "Would  you  call  it  theft  when  an  em- 
ployee brings  tools  or  parts  home?" 

Joe:  "It  depends." 

Q. :  "One  more  question,  Joe.  Would  you 
say  it  was  right  to  go  into  somebody's  house 
and  take  something  when  they  weren't  look- 
ing?" 

Joe:  "No." 

Slight  Twinge  of  Conscience 

By  now  I've  pushed  him  about  as  far 
into  a  corner  as  I  can  without  antagonizing 
him.  There's  no  need  for  that.  It's  evident 
that  Joe  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  wrong- 
ness  of  taking  what  doesn't  belong  to  one. 
The  strength  of  his  reaction  to  my  inquiries 


proves  this.  He  wants  to  believe  himself 
respectable,  honest,  trustworthy,  decent — 
as  becomes  a  father,  a  church-goer,  and  a 
man  who  takes  some  pride  in  his  w^ork  and 
accomplishments.  Tampering  with  one  cor- 
ner of  this  structure  endangers  the  whole. 
That's  what  makes  him  nervous  and  sud- 
denly defensive. 

He  w^ould  much  prefer  that  appropriat- 
ing company  property  didn't  expose  him  to 
this  danger.  For  the  most  part  he  manages 
to  ignore  its  existence;  but  underneath  he 
is  aware  of  his  own  moral  transgression. 
One  can't  truthfully  say  it  makes  him 
miserable,  yet  he  wishes  it  weren't  there. 
That  is  Joe  as  he  stands  undressed  before 
us,  a  very  human  being  who  is  surely  not 
pure  gold  but  not  all  dross  either.  I  believe 
him  when  he  says  it  would  be  w-rong  to  go 
into  another  person's  house  and  steal  from 
it.  In  brief,  he  has  a  conscience — and  let's 
not  overlook  that.  It  may  not  be  as  active 
or  as  discerning  as  we  would  like,  but  it's 
there. 

And  it  strikes  me  that  right  here  is  a 
key  to  the  whole  problem  of  plant  thefts. 
The  answer — whatever  it  is — has  got  to  be 
couched  in  moral  terms  which  penetrate 
Joe's  thinking,  so  that  he  comes  face-to- 
face  with  the  question  of  his  own  honesty. 
We  must  turn  his  doubts  into  convictions 
which  influence  his  behavior.  This  is  the 
thing  the  plant  drive  usually  ignores.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  fact  that  stealing  is 
against  the  rules;  but  rule  breaking  is  not 
regarded  as  a  crime  by  most  employees — 
unless  they  get  caught. 

Managers  Set  Bad  Example 

Joe  wants  to  be  honest  and  he  has  to 
be  convinced  that  you  can't  be  honest  and 
dishonest  at  the  same  time;  that  a  person 
who  steals  is  a  thief.  How  this  is  achieved 
depends  to  some  extent  on  local  conditions, 
one  of  which  may  make  it  impossible. 
Management  must  set  an  example. 

Joe:  "You  can't  always  blame  the  guys."     i 
Q. :  "  How  come?" 
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Joe:  "Well,  why  should  the  bosses  be  able 
to  get  away  with  it,  and  not  us?" 

Q. :  "  For  instance?' ' 

Joe:  "I  could  give  you  dozens  of  cases.  A 
buddy  of  mine  was  told  to  report  one  Saturday, 
and  all  he  and  two  others  did  the  whole  morn- 
ing was  load  up  a  foreman's  car  with  tubing 
for  his  new  house.  Another  time  a  brass-hat  had 
a  bar  built  for  his  plajToom  at  home  in  the 
carpenter  shop.  Aiter  it  was  finished  the  orders 
were  to  take  it  apart  and  ship  it  out  as  scrap 
lumber — with  every  part  numbered,  mind  you. 
Another  big  shot  got  a  lot  he  bought  surveyed 
by  company  workers." 

Q. :  "Supposing  that  sort  of  thing  does 
happen.  Does  that  make  it  O.K.  for  you  to 
take  things?" 

Joe:  "I'm  not  saying  it  whitew^ashes  me 
or  the  other  guys.  All  I'm  saying  is  that  it  sure 
as  hell  costs  the  company  plentj-  when  the 
foreman  and  brass  can  get  away  with  it.  I 
mean,  it  costs  more  than  when  some  poor  slob 
walks  off  with  half  a  dozen  brass  screws  in  his 
pocket." 

Q. :  "But  there  are  a  lot  more  employees." 

Joe:  "I  don't  see  that  that  changes  any- 
thing. If  it's  wrong  for  one  it's  wrong  for  the 
other,  too." 

Q. :  "Is  stealing  a  lot  of  tubing  that  might 
be  worth  several  hundred  dollars  worse  than 
stealing  a  few  screws?" 

Joe:  "I  bet  you'd  think  so  if  you  owned 
the  company." 

Q. :  "Well,  does  seeing  the  foremen  get 
away  with  it  make  it  aU  right  for  the  men  to 
try  and  do  the  same?" 

Joe:  "The  guys  are  only  human.  How^ 
would  you  feel  if  you  saw  some  big  shot  not 
even  criticized,  at  the  same  time  a  poor  dope 
down  in  the  yard  got  fired  for  having  a  fift)-- 
cent  roll  of  tape  in  his  lunchbox?" 

In  all  fairness,  Joe's  got  a  point  there. 
I  think  I  know  how  I'd  feel.  I'd  reason 
that  what's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  the  same 
for  the  gander — and  act  accordingly.  It 
shows  a  poor  understanding  of  human  be- 
ings to  expect  that  the  rank-and-file  will 
recognize  their  obligation  to  a  higher 
standard  of  honesty  than  management  fol- 
lows. Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceal  manage- 
ment's defalcations  from  employees. 


Now  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  formulate  a  lot  of  plausible  gen- 
eralities, as  I  have  here,  and  another  to  re- 
duce these  generalities  to  specifics — mean- 
ing a  program  of  action.  I  have  no  all-out 
answer  to  the  problem  of  plant  pilfering, 
certainly.  But  it  does  strike  me  that  (brief 
as  they  are)  these  discussions  with  Joe  can 
be  made  to  ser^x  as  a  guide. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  stealing  is  done  by  one  man  at  a  time — 
it  is  an  individual  act — and  so  mass  attacks 
or  drives  will  seldom  have  any  more  than 
a  temporar}'  effect. 

Second,  much  more  stress  must  be  laid 
on  the  moral  aspects  of  appropriating  com- 
pany property.  We've  seen  that  Joe  is  really 
concerned  about  this,  much  more  than  he 
is  over  rule-breaking. 

Third,  the  example  set  by  management 
is  all-important. 
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If  Your  Salary  Plan  Is  Good 
It  Pays  to  Tell  Your  People 


By  R.  H.   HoGE,  Director 

Wage  &  Salary  Administration 
Owens-Illinois,  Toledo,  Ohio 


JUST  a  relatively  few  years  ago  manage- 
ment would  have  shuddered  at  the  very 
thought  of  publicizing  its  salary  structure. 
To  tell  an  employee  the  salary  grade  and 
dollar  range  attached  to  his  job  was  an  un- 
heard of  thing.  Not  so  today — not  in  a  good 
many  companies. 

However,  this  new  candor,  in  the  field 
of  salary  communication,  is  not  too  wide- 
spread. But  the  trend  is  apparent;  the 
practice  is  spreading. 

Why  the  former  hush-hush  attitude 
and  the  change  which  is  taking  place?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Prior  to  World  War  II, 
few  managements  felt  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive, well  conceived  and  soundly  ad- 
ministered salary  compensation  plans.  The 
salaried  employee,  in  his  closer  association 
with  management,  fared  very  well  indeed 
as  compared  to  his  hourly  counterparts. 
He  had  somewhat  better  security  with  his 
fixed  weekly  or  monthly  income.  He  en- 
joyed more  benefits  and  privileges  of  the 
sort  known  today  as  "fringes."  He  was 
better  paid  on  the  average.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  a  privileged  distinction  to 
be  a  salaried  employee. 

A  change  of  atmosphere  began  in  1938 
with  enactment  of  the  Wage-Hour  Act. 
Although  the  Law  was  conceived  with  a 
noble  purpose — to  spread  work  in  a  period 
of  business  depression — its  administrators 
soon  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
salaried  employees.  The  idea,  if  not  alto- 
gether clear  then,  is  abundantly  clear  today. 


When  you're  proud  of  your  salary  pro- 
gram, ivhy  keep  it  a  secretl  M.ore  and 
more  companies  are  deciding  they 
shouldn't.  The  author,  a  leader  in 
salary  administration  thinking,  tells 
u'hat  considerations  led  his  company  to 
give  salaried  people  complete  informa- 
tion about  salary  policies  and  proce- 
dures, even  to  salary  grades  and  dollar 
ranges.  "Two  pages  of  a  personalized 
folder  given  out  by  the  company  are 
shown  on  our  inside-cover  page. 


Then  came  World  War  II,  with  its 
Wage  and  Salary  Stabilization  Boards.  The 
non-exempt  employees  along  with  their 
hourly  counterparts  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Wage  Board.  The  wedge 
was  driven  deeper. 

Two  other  significant  things  happened. 
First,  organized  labor,  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Wagner  Act,  began  a  startling  rate  of 
growth.  The  added  benefits  of  salary  status 
began  to  decline.  This  trend  continues,  but 
in  a  diminishing  fashion  thanks  to  the 
many,  many  excellent  salary  administration 
plans  which  have  been  developed  since  the 
war. 

The  other  thing  that  happened  was 
the  discovery  by  most  firms  that  life  under 
the  Stabilization  Boards  was  far  more  palat- 
able where  management  had  had  foresight 
enough  to  set  up  a  sound  salary  plan.  This 
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was  confirmed  and  reconfirmed  under  the 
Stabilization  Boards  in  operation  during 
the  Korean  War. 

Elements  of  a  Sound  Salary  Plan 

The  result  has  been  that  most  progres- 
sive firms  today  have  salary  compensation 
plans  which  are  well  conceived  and  soundly 
administered.  To  insure  internal  equity  in 
job  classifications  they  resort  to  systematic 
job  evaluation.  To  insure  external  equity — 
within  an  industry  or  a  community — they 
conduct  or  participate  in  comprehensive 
salary  surveys.  Their  policies  and  pro- 
cedures are  clearly  spelled  out  in  writing. 
Their  fringe  or  collateral  benefits  are  gener- 
ous. Reliable  studies  indicate  that  in  most 
such  firms  the  salaried  employees,  especially 
the  non-exempt  ones,  have  fared  as  well  as 
or  slightly  better  than  their  hourly  counter- 
parts. And,  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances, this  has  been  entirely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  management. 

To  illustrate  the  improvement  which 
has  accrued  to  salary  employees  in  the 
seven-year  period,  December  1950  to  Decem- 
ber 1957,  the  tabulation  below  covers  only 
base  pay  in  2.5  nationally  known  firms: 


Compensation  Classification 

Hourly  Emplo)'ecs 
Non-Exempt  Salary  Employees 
Exempt  Salary  Employees 
Managers  &  General  Foremen 
Higher  Level  Management 


All-Company 
Average 

40.4% 
46.4 

41  3 
41-7 
41. 1 


Suppose  Company  XYZ  has  a  salary 
program  which  measures  up  to  the  criteria 
set  forth  above.  What  have  they  to  profit 
by  keeping  it  a  secret?  How  are  the  em- 
ployees to  know  and  appreciate  their  situa- 
tion if  it  is  not  revealed  to  them?  Secrecy, 
the  failure  to  communicate,  connotes  some- 
thing is  wrong;  something  is  lacking;  some- 
thing is  indefensible. 

Some  four  years  ago  top  management 
in  Owens-Illinois  asked  some  questions 
which,  together  with  the  answers  given, 
were : 


Is  our  program  sound?  Yes 

Is  our  program  fair?  Yes 

Is  our  program  clean?  Yes 

Are  our  salaries  good?  Yes 

Arc  our  benefits  liberal?  Yes 

Do  we  have  anything  to  hide?  No 

The  decision  immediately  forthcoming 
was:  "Then,  let's  tell  the  employees." 

How  Employees  Are  Informed 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  pro- 
vide what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Salary 
Education  Program.  The  presentation,  con- 
sisting of  a  set  of  colored  slides,  requires 
i32  hours.  Four  years  later  that  presenta- 
tion had  been  given  to  nearly  every  salaried 
employee  one  or  more  times,  and  continues 
to  be  given  from  time  to  time  to  newer 
employees. 

It  outlines  the  objective,  some  general 
information  about  the  company,  a  few 
statistics,  fringe  benefits,  a  discussion  of 
each  policy  and  procedure,  salary  schedules 
and  the  method  of  job  evaluation.  Questions 
are  freely  answered  as  long  as  they  are  im- 
personal. The  employee  is  told  that  the 
only  thing  confidential  about  the  programs 
is  the  individual's  actual  salary,  a  matter 
which  is  treated  as  his  personal  affair. 

The  slides  were  reproduced  in  an  8J-^ 
X  11"  brochure,  prepared  for  distribution 
within  the  company  only.  One  brochure 
is  in  the  hands  of  each  supervisory  person 
as  a  source  of  reference  by  him  and  by  his 
people.  General  distribution  of  the  brochure 
to  all  employees  was  not  made  because  it 
must  be  recalled  from  time  to  time  for  up- 
dating, and  the  task  of  recalling  and  up- 
dating some  8,000  copies  is  simply  too 
great. 

However,  beginning  in  1958  each  sal- 
aried employee  has  been  given  a  smaller 
booklet  called  "Salary  Plus — Your  Salary 
Benefits."  This  is  also  given  to  new  em- 
ployees. This  booklet  does  not  have  to  be 
up-dated.  Moreover,  once  a  year  each  sal- 
aried employee  is  given  a  four-page  folder 
which  "spells  out"  his  individual  benefits 
as  of  January  i  of  that  year.  The  two  inside 
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pages  of  this  folder  are  reproduced  on  the 
inside  cover  page  of  this  issue. 

Early  Misgivings  Now  Dispelled 

After  four  years  of  experience,  the 
program  has  been  declared  entirely  success- 
ful. 

For  a  time  the  slide  presentation  was 
followed  a  week  later  by  a  sampling  opinion 
poll.  This  was  shortly  discontinued  when 
it  turned  out  that  practically  every  opinion 
was  a  compliment;  it  seemed  to  serve  no 
good  purpose. 

Frankly,  in  the  beginning  some  seg- 
ments of  management  were  skeptical  about 
going  all-out,  so  to  speak,  in  explaining 
the  salary  program.  That  skepticism  does 
not  now  prevail.  Moreover,  there  is  evi- 
dence aplenty  the  program  has  had  a  stimu- 
lating, beneficial  effect  on  the  morale  of 
employees  and  supervisors  alike. 


Editor's  note:  The  folder  just  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hoge,  which  "spells  out"  the  salaried 
employee's  individual  benefits  as  of  the  first  of 
each  year,  gets  right  down  to  cases.  Note  in 
the  reproduction  of  its  center  pages  (on  the 
inside-cover  page  of  this  issue)  that  there  are 
twelve  places  to  be  filled  in  with  specific  in- 


formation for  the  individual  to  whom  the 
folder  is  handed. 

Among  other  things,  the  person  is  told 
how  much  paid  vacation  he  is  entitled  to;  how 
long  he  will  be  paid  if  laid  up  by  sickness  or 
injury;  that  he  may  collect  up  to  $10,000  under 
Owens-Illinois  major  medical  insurance;  that 
the  company  will  pay  50%  of  his  tuition  and 
book  costs  upon  his  completion  of  an  approved 
course;  how  much  the  employee  has  credited 
to  him  under  the  firm's  retirement  plan,  and 
how  much  he  will  get  per  month  after  his  re- 
tirement at  65.  The  employee  is  told  that  his 
supervisor  will  discuss  his  salary  situation 
with  him  and  invite  questions. 

Page  4  of  this  folder  carries  a  message  under 
heading  "Important!"  "Besides  the  salary  and 
benefit  information  summarized  in  this  form," 
it  says,  "there  are  many  other  subjects  that 
may  be  important  to  you.  Please  do  not  hesitate 
to  talk  them  over  with  your  supervisor.  Here 
are  a  few  examples :  How  are  you  doing  on  your 
job?  What  opportunities  are  there  for  you  to 
advance  to  a  better  job  in  our  business?  Do  you 
have  any  problems  in  connection  with  other 
people  in  your  department,  or  in  other  depart- 
ments? Is  there  any  advice  or  help  you  need 
from  your  supervisor  that  would  help  you  with 
any  job  problem?  Do  you  have  any  ideas  for 
improvements  in  your  department?  Do  you  have 
any  questions  about  such  things  as  leaves  of 
absence,  company  policies,  etc?" 
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Communication  Only  Seems  Simple 


By  Fred  Dowling 

Faculty  Associate 

Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Center 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing 


LINCOLN  once  compared  sending  troops 
to  a  distant  battle  front  with  shoveling 
fleas  across  a  barn  floor:  you  might  have  a 
full  complement  when  you  started,  he  said, 
but  by  the  time  you  got  to  the  other  side 
you  wouldn't  have  many  left.  The  com- 
munications process  likewise  begins  with  a 
"full  shovel,"  an  idea  worth  relating.  But 
much  is  lost  by  the  time  the  idea  gets  into 
the  receiver's  mind. 

Quite  understandably,  communication 
methods  are  emphasized  today.  But  few 
managers  have  either  the  inclination  or  the 
time  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  theory 
of  the  process.  However,  executives  whose 
jobs  deal  intimately  with  communications 
— as  don't  practically  all? — cannot  safely 
neglect  the  theory.  Their  skill  in  all  phases 
of  commimication,  from  exchanging  ideas 
in  the  ever^'day  situation  to  setting  up 
training  programs  and  organizing  communi- 
cation channels,  really  depends  on  a  sensi- 
tive appreciation  of  what  lies  behind  the 
methods  which  are  receiving  so  much  atten- 
tion today.  To  maintain  that  theory  has 
no  use  and  is  only  for  eggheads  is  an  atti- 
tude which  the  able  executive  cannot  afford. 
"A  dynamic  management  program,"  say 
Zelko  and  O'Brien  in  their  recent  book 
Management-Employee  Communication  in  Ac- 
tion, "must  have  a  sound  philosophy  of 
communication." 

The  purpose  here  is  to  discuss  the  most 
important  tenet  of  that  "sound  philoso- 
phy"— that  the  communication  process  is 
not  simple,  but  highly  complex.  Appreci- 
ating just  how  complex  it  is,  and  in  what 
ways,  is  the  first  step  for  anyone  wishing 


Ability  to  communicate  effectively  is  one 
of  the  most  important  assets  of  the  good 
?nanager.  Hence  it  is  no  accident  that 
top  executives  have  larger  vocabularies 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  even  if  you  command  as  many 
words  as  Shakespeare,  yon  can  profit  by 
some  understanding  of  the  theory  or  phi- 
losophy of  cotnmunication .  The  author 
points  out  some  of  the  hazards  encoun- 
tered betiveen  sender  and  receiver. 


to  improve  his  own  communicative  skill. 
Traditionally,  the  communication 
process  has  been  diagrammed  this  way: 
Sender  —  Encoding  —  Message  —  Decod- 
ing— Receiver.  The  speaker  or  writer  per- 
ceives something,  senses  a  desire  to  com- 
municate, and  translates  his  ideas  into 
verbal  symbols;  this  is  the  encoding  stage. 
Then  he  says  or  writes  the  message,  which 
is  attended  to  by  the  receiver.  The  receiver 
then  decodes  the  message  by  attaching  his 
meanings  to  the  words  he  sees  or  hears. 
After  this  has  been  done  we  say  communi- 
cation has  taken  place.  Now,  let's  take  this 
seemingly  simple  process  apart  and  locate 
the  hidden  hazards. 

The  Sender 

First  of  all,  because  of  human  frailties, 
no  sender  can  hope  to  have  observed  per- 
fectly what  he  wishes  to  talk  about.  No 
one  can  hope  to  see  any  situation  with  loo 
per  cent  accuracy  or  completeness.  Hence, 
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the  communicator  starts  out  with  a  handi- 
cap. He  can't  formulate  his  message  per- 
fectly in  his  own  mind  because  he  is  in- 
capable of  seeing  all  the  facets  of  the 
situation.  Even  before  we  get  to  the  En- 
coding stage  then,  the  communication  proc- 
ess, by  its  very  nature,  has  begun  to  take 
its  toll.  So,  to  be  practical,  every  personal 
or  company  program  aimed  at  improving 
communications  must  include  training  in 
analysis  and  observation. 

Encoding 

Two  serious  difficulties  occur  in  the  En- 
coding stage.  First,  as  we  try  to  chose  the 
best  words  to  express  our  ideas,  we  are 
limited  by  our  working  vocabularies.  Yet, 
we  can't  even  choose  the  words  which 
seem  the  best  or  most  appropriate  to  us. 
The  words  we  choose  must  be  in  the  re- 
ceiver's vocabulary  and  must  arouse  in  his 
mind  an  idea  close  enough  to  what  we  have 
in  mind  so  that  understanding  results.  In 
other  words,  beyond  the  inadequacy  of  our 
own  vocabulary  we  are  hampered  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  receiver's  vocabulary. 
Hampered,  in  addition,  by  our  admittedly 
inaccurate  idea  of  just  how  broad  his  vo- 
cabulary is. 

Second,  we  are  limited  in  our  choice 
of  words  by  the  inadequacies  of  our  lan- 
guage. Our  language  fails  us  as  we  search 
for  words  to  express  subtle  shades  of  mean- 
ing. This  feature  of  the  communication 
process  alone  is  enough  to  frighten,  or  at 
least  caution,  even  the  keenest  communica- 
tor. 

The  Message 

Assume,  despite  the  above  hazards, 
that  we  still  have  enough  of  a  message 
worth  communicating.  We  have  observed 
well,  chosen  our  words  wisely,  and  trans- 
lated these  words  so  that  we  think  the 
receiver  wall  understand  them. 

The  assumption  now  is  that  the  sender 
transfers  his  ideas  from  his  mind  to  the 
receiver's  mind.  Unfortunately,  this  seem- 


ingly logical  assumption  is  false.  It  causes 
more  communication  errors  than  any  other 
misconception. 

Although  most  of  us  assume  that  ideas 
travel  through  space  from  one  mind  to 
another,  this  just  does  not  happen.  All  the 
sender  can  hope  to  do  is  to  observe  acutely, 
phrase  his  observations  accurately  and 
meaningfully,  and  then — and  this  is  the 
most  important  part — stir  up  in  the  re- 
ceiver's mind  an  idea  close  enough  to  his 
own  to  prevent  serious  misunderstanding. 

In  a  book  called  How  To  Read  J.  B. 
Kerfoot  claims,  with  justification,  that  until 
the  motion  picture  no  man  ever  told  another 
man  a  story.  He  says  that  the  very  best 
writers  and  speakers  can  only  "trick  or 
coax  the  readers  or  listeners  into  telling 
stories  to  themselves."  He  says  that  each 
receiver  re-tells  the  story  or  speech  "in  the 
concrete  terms  of  his  own  equipment.  " 

Applying  this  notion  to  the  communi- 
cations situation,  we  might  say  that  the 
speaker  may  have  a  clear  picture  of  a  pro- 
duction line  in  his  mind  but  he  can  never 
transfer  his  picture  to  my  mind.  His  skill 
in  arousing  in  my  mind  a  picture  similar  to 
his  is  the  key  to  our  understanding  each 
other. 

Decoding 

The  listener  translates  the  words  he 
hears  or  reads,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
periences. Every  idea  that  the  sender  arouses 
in  the  receiver's  mind  finds  substance  or 
illustration,  not  in  what  the  sender  knows, 
but  in  what  the  receiver  knows.  For  inter- 
est's sake,  as  well  as  for  accuracy,  the  care- 
ful speaker  provides  the  illustrations 
needed.  It  is  no  quirk  that  we  find  the 
able  communicator  giving  example  after 
example.  Aside  from  the  interest  value  of 
describing  his  own  experiences,  he  also 
minimizes  one  risk  in  the  communication 
process,  that  of  letting  the  receiver  dream 
up  grossly  inaccurate  reproductions  of  what 
the  speaker  means.  Not  even  the  most 
patient  sender  would  submit  to  the  amount 
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of  questioning  necessary  for  the  receiver  to 
verif\-  all  his  guesses  about  what  the  sender 
intended.  Nor  would  time  permit  it. 

The  Receiver 

If  all  receivers  could  be  objective  in 
listening,  many  of  our  communication  ills 
would  disappear.  Since  this  is  too  much  to 
hope  for,  we  must  accept  listeners  for  what 
they  are.  A  listener,  the  receiver,  is  a 
judge.  He  judges  the  sender,  he  judges  the 
ideas  sent,  he  judges  the  phrasing  of  those 
ideas,  he  judges  his  own  reception,  and  he 
even  judges  his  o\%'n  judging.  His  emotions, 
his  prejudices,  his  stereot}-pes,  and  his  con- 
cern about  himself  elicit  interpretations  of 
what  he  hears  to  the  extent  that  only  a 
fool  would  claim  that  he  objectively  con- 
sumes the  whole  message  or  full  intent  of 
the  sender. 

It  is  next  to  impossible,  in  any  really 
effective  communications  situation,  to  iso- 
late and  identify  one  person  as  a  "sender" 
and  the  other  as  the  "receiver."  No  man 
can  hope  to  communicate  well  without 
guidance  from  those  he  tries  to  reach. 
The  listener  who  fails  to  supply  this  guid- 
ance, or  feedback,  hurts  no  one  but  him- 
self. 

Hence,  in  any  effective  communication 
situation  each  person  is  both  a  sender  and 
a  receiver  at  the  same  time.  Even  when  the 
receiver  is  not  present  the  sender  must 
imagine  him  to  be.  The  sender  must  decide 
who  he  is  tr}-ing  to  reach,  and  ask  himself 
the  questions  his  invisible  audience  would. 

The  research  of  Dr.  Alex  Bavelas  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog}- 
and  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
shows  that  without  this  feed-back,  this 
interchange  of  ideas  and  questions,  the 
communication  process  breaks  down  com- 
pletely. So  many  errors  result  that  the 
message  just  doesn't  get  across. 

In  a  verj'  simple  experiment  Bavelas 
placed  two  men  in  separate  rooms  and  re- 
quired one,  designated  as  the  sender,  to 
describe  by  telephone  the  exact  position  of 


a  group  of  dominoes  to  the  other,  desig- 
nated as  the  receiver.  The  receiver  could 
only  listen  and  xry  to  follow  directions. 
The  sender  had  a  chart  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dominoes,  but  the  receiver  had 
only  a  plain  sheet  of  paper  and  a  supply  of 
dominoes.  Bavelas  found  that,  among 
twenty  pairs  of  men,  no  pair  could  com- 
plete this  test  successfully.  The  lack  of 
feedback  completely  nullified  the  sender's 
best  efforts. 

Without  Feedback,  Communication  Fails 

Bavelas  then  went  on  with  two  more 
experiments.  In  the  first,  the  receiver  could 
answer  "yes"  or  "no,"  and  in  the  second 
he  could  say  anything  he  wanted  to;  in 
other  words,  there  was  total  feedback  pos- 
sible in  the  latter  test. 

Although  in  these  experiments  the 
pairs  of  men  solved  the  problem  with  equal 
speed  and  accuracy,  there  was  one  important 
difference.  The  partners  in  the  yes-no  pairs 
distrusted  each  other's  intelligence  and  abil- 
ity to  give  and  take  directions  wisely. 
Bavelas  reports  that,  of  the  forty  men  in- 
volved, thirty-nine  made  slighting  remarks 
about  their  partners  and  had  little  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  their  work. 

Bavelas  also  found  that  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  third  experiment,  in  which 
there  was  complete  freedom  of  communica- 
tion, complimented  each  other  and  were 
confident  that  their  answer  ^vas  correct. 

This  is  just  a  parr  of  Bavelas'  work  but 
even  these  simple  experiments  support  what 
communication  theorists  have  felt  for  some 
time.  That  as  the  exchange  of  ideas,  or 
feedback,  increases,  speed,  accuracy,  and 
morale  of  the  communicators  also  increases. 

This  account  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  a  practical  communications  theorj'. 
It  is  a  fundamental  part.  Robert  Frost  once 
said  that  confusion  results  from  the  loss 
of  a  sense  of  form.  Without  the  sense  of 
form  which  theory  supplies,  any  person 
who  hopes  to  be  a  sensitive,  skillful  com- 
municator is  severely  handicapped. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Leadership 


By  Michael  G.  Blansfield 

Chief,  Employee  and  Career  Development  Branch 

San  Bernardino  Air  Materiel  Area 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California 


THE  day  John  Ackroyde  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  general  superintend- 
ent of  Atlas  Products  he  called  a  meeting 
of  all  his  employees.  He  told  them  he  was 
vitally  concerned  with  their  welfare  and 
that  his  door  would  "always  be  open  to 
them."  Eleven  months  have  gone  by  and 
not  one  employee  from  the  shop  floor  has 
come  to  John's  office.  Yet  only  three  months 
after  John's  statement,  a  wildcat  strike 
occurred  over  the  alleged  mistreatment  of 
three  key  machinists. 

Since  his  promotion  John  has  met 
weekly  with  the  group  of  seven  foremen 
who  report  to  him.  He  has  started  each  of 
these  meetings  by  passing  along  informa- 
tion on  operating  and  personnel  changes, 
sales  data,  and  the  like.  He  then  has  in- 
vited questions,  comments  and  problems 
from  the  group.  The  foremen  have  sat  in 
strained  silence  following  his  announce- 
ments. They  seem  to  want  to  avoid  issues 
and  all  are  relieved  when  the  meetings  end. 

These  and  other  problems  are  worrying 
John.  He  has  finally  concluded  that  the 
employees  really  don't  want  to  do  a  job 
and  the  only  solution  left  to  him  is  to 
"get  tough."  John  doesn't  see  himself  as 
part  of  these  problems.  He  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  it's  "those  guys"  that  are 
causing  the  trouble. 

Yet  what  about  John?  He  is  the  top 
authority  in  his  plant.  He  can't  help  but 
have  a  large  part  in  the  shaping  of  the 
plant's    climate    of   operation.    The   work 

The  opinions  expressed  are  the  author's  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  official  policies  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 


Today  s  -professional  managers  face 
problems  different  from  those  encoun- 
tered by  yesterday' s  otvner-managers ,  but 
no  less  trying.  The  author  shoius  what 
neiv  perplexities  his  hero  has  to  con- 
tend with;  concludes  that  John  Ack- 
royde's  ultimate  salvation  lies  in 
facing  realities,  and  acquiring  self -un- 
derstanding in  order  to  understand  his 
people  better. 


force  looks  to  him  for  leadership.  His  at- 
titudes and  behavior  must  have  an  appre- 
ciable effect  on  them. 

But  what  are  John's  attitudes  and  how 
does  he  behave?  Let's  look  at  some  of  the 
forces  that  have  made  him  what  he  is  to- 


day. 


Power  of  the  Unconscious 


Submerged  within  John  lie  vast  forces. 
These  are  not  all  of  his  creating.  He  is  not 
even  conscious  of  most  of  them.  They  have 
been  carefully  implanted  in  him  by  those 
who  tutored  him.  In  the  business  world 
these  tutors  were  his  immediate  super- 
visors and  others  he  admired  and  sought 
to  imitate. 

What  was  this  tutoring  process?  It  was 
a  matter  of  the  deliberate  implanting  of  in- 
structions plus  the  unwitting  transmission 
of  attitudes  and  modes  of  behavior.  When 
John  worked  for  a  man  he  admired,  he 
aped  him.  At  times  he  even  went  to  the 
extreme  of  copying  his  mannerisms,  speech 
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and  dress.  This  imitation  was  a  very  power- 
ful learning  method  for  John. 

In  this  process  John  absorbed  a  pat- 
tern of  belief,  shaped  by  powerful  social 
and  cultural  forces,  that  was  handed  down 
through  successive  generations.  Some  of  it 
was  modified  as  it  progressed  from  man  to 
man,  but  a  surprisingly  large  amount  w^as 
transmitted  intact. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  forces  that 
shaped  this  pattern  of  John's.  Perhaps,  in 
understanding  them,  we  can  begin  to  un- 
derstand John. 

We  are  a  melting  pot.  In  the  decades 
since  the  Civil  War  countless  millions  of 
immigrants  poured  through  our  gates.  They 
formed  the  sinews  of  our  industrial  might. 
They  were  the  life  blood  of  the  packing 
house  and  the  production  line.  Because  of 
their  very  number,  these  men  and  women 
often  worked  for  meager  wages  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  niceties  of  "human  relations"  were 
often  superfluous  when  people  were  queued 
at  the  gates. 

Our  Hero's  Attitudes  Outmoded 

Many  of  John  Ackroyde's  decisions  are 
based  upon  attitudes  formed  in  the  era  of 
endless,  cheap  labor.  How  hard  it  is  to 
destroy  the  stereotypes  of  this  period!  Labor 
is  no  longer  either  bounteous,  cheap  or 
expendable,  but  many  of  John's  attitudes 
imply  either  that  this  is  so  or  that  a  return 
to  the  "good,  old  days"  is  "just  around 
the  corner." 

In  addition,  education  makes  men 
think.  Thought  brings  questions.  As  man 
learns  of  the  world,  as  he  drinks  in  the 
precepts  of  the  great  teachers,  he  perceives 
his  right,  indeed  his  obligation,  to  ques- 
tion. Blind  acceptance  of  the  obvious  is  no 
longer  sufficient.  A  free  man  who  thinks  is 
a  free-speaking  man.  Questions  are  his 
vehicle  to  understanding.  The  American 
work  force  of  today  is  an  educated  work 
force. 

One   thing  John   has   inherited   is  the 


stereotype  of  the  decision-making  manager 
and  the  obedient,  humble,  unquestioning, 
imeducated,  immigrant  subordinate.  But 
the  world  of  today  confounds  John  because 
the  process  of  public  education  has  made 
this  relationship  obsolete.  John  must  adapt 
his  behavior  to  fit  the  needs  of  an  articulate 
questioning  group  of  people  who  want  re- 
sponsibility. 

Union's  Tremendous  Impact 

John  Ackroyde  doesn't  seriously  be- 
lieve that  the  union  movement  will  soon 
dissolve.  But,  some  of  his  attitudes  and  be- 
havior would  appear  to  be  based  upon  this 
premise.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
logical  way  to  deal  with  the  union  is  to 
(i)  ignore  it  and  "it  may  go  away";  (i) 
fight  it  every  inch  of  the  way  and  "maybe 
it  will  die  out";  or  (3)  run  away  from  it 
to  some  "cheap"  labor  area.  All  of  these 
solutions  have  one  point  in  common.  They 
ignore  the  possibility  of  living  and  working 
together;  they  are  based  upon  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  battle,  the  workers  representing 
one  extreme  and  the  management  the  other, 
the  result  to  be  the  destruction  of  one  side. 

John  both  fears  and  distrusts  the  union 
in  his  plant.  The  pattern  of  his  attitudes  is 
shaped  in  part  by  memories  of  the  bombs 
of  Haymarkef  Square  and  the  anarchist 
Internationalists. 

But  will  these  attitudes  enable  John  to 
more  constructively  "keep  the  peace",  to 
find  the  moderate  middle  road  in  which 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  can  best  be 
served? 

John  must  be  capable  of  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  union  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stress  the  mutuality  of  interest  involved.  A 
feeling  of  mutual  good  will  and  trust  is 
vital.  John  cannot  evade  his  responsibility 
by  falling  back  on  an  old  stereotype  to  the 
effect  that  unions  or  union  officials  are  evil 
or  corrupt.  The  building  of  a  sound  rela- 
tionship is  the  responsibility  of  both  parties 
concerned,  and  neither  can  waive  the  duty 
to  act  as  responsible  adults. 
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John  Ackeroyde  belongs  to  a  new 
group.  This  is  the  clan  of  the  professional 
manager.  In  past  decades  ownership  was 
largely  synonymous  with  managership.  It 
is  only  during  the  course  of  the  last  half 
century  that  the  corporation  has  bred  a  new 
group,  the  professional  manager. 

Let  us  look  at  the  internal  world  of 
John's  predecessors — the  owner-managers. 
Here  we  find  men  whose  decisions  were 
their  own,  whose  risks  were  personal. 
While  they  had  a  responsibility  to  their 
work  force,  this  was,  in  most  instances, 
peripheral  to  their  own  interest. 

Today's  Managers  in  the  Middle 

John,  on  the  other  hand,  operates  be- 
tween two  power  groups — the  owners  and 
the  workers.  Both  of  these  groups  bring 
tremendous  pressures  to  bear  on  him.  John 
survives  by  pleasing  the  stockholders,  and 
he  can  best  do  this  by  keeping  the  work 
force  contented;  he  must  perforce  face  the 
challenge  of  effectively  evaluating  the  needs 
of  both  groups  in  his  decision-making.  No 
longer  does  he  enjoy  the  relative  simplicities 
of  ownership. 

The  surge  of  technological  discovery 
is  the  marvel  of  our  age.  But  it  has  pro- 
duced complexity  which  spells  the  end  of 
the  "one-man  show,"  the  man  who  knows 
the  business  "like  the  palm  of  his  hand." 
We  now  must  know  too  much  about  too 
many  things. 

What  does  this  mean  to  John's  inner 
world?  He  finds  there  old  attitudes  that 
tell  him  that  he,  and  he  alone,  makes  the 
crucial  decisions.  But  whatever  logic  he 
can  muster  tells  him  that  this  cannot  be. 
He  just  does  not  know  enough  to  make  all 
the  decisions.  He  must  lean  on  the  special- 
ists who  have  vital  knowledge  he  does  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  aptitude  to  assimi- 
late. 

The  result  is  a  conflict  between  old  and 
new,  between  the  past  and  present.  It  is 
clearly  shown  in  John's  ambivalent  be- 
havior in  his  meetings.  He  must  rely  upon 


others,  and  yet  his  interior  world  tells  him 
to  rely  upon  himself.  Every  real  move  to- 
ward participation  as  a  team  member  is  in 
conflict  with  the  stereotype  of  the  inde- 
pendent, resolute,  decision-making  busi- 
nessman. While  there  are  clearly  times 
when  John  can  and  must  exercise  the  right 
of  decision,  there  are  other  times  when  he 
is  in  doubt  and  this  doubt  paralyzes  him 
and  his  work  group. 

What  challenge  does  this  present  to 
John?  It  means  that  he  must  shrug  off  the 
vestments  of  the  star  performer  and  don 
the  more  humble  habiliments  of  the  team 
player.  He  must  go  to  others  for  the  vital 
data  he  needs  for  his  decisions.  He  not  only 
must  work  through  others,  he  must  work 
with  them. 

"Human  Relations"  Imperative 

It  is  but  a  little  more  than  75  years 
from  the  laboratory  of  the  pioneering  Ger- 
man psychologist,  Wundt.  There  we  saw 
the  first  attempt  to  apply  the  scientific 
method  to  man's  greatest  problem — man. 
But  through  the  maze  of  the  social  scien- 
tists' research  shines  the  wonder  and  dignity 
of  man.  Social  science  tells  us  that  we  must 
release  the  creativity  of  man,  increase  his 
independence,  not  shackle  him  to  the  ma- 
chine. There  is  an  inexorable  conflict  be- 
tween man,  the  machine-adjunct,  and  man, 
the  independent,  creative  thinker. 

What  does  this  mean  for  John?  His 
pattern  of  stop  watches  and  work  simpli- 
fication is  face  to  face  with  the  needs  of 
man  for  respect,  dignity  and  whole  accom- 
plishment. What  more  striking  conflict  can 
exist  for  John  than  his  own  desire  to  follow 
the  simplification-routinization  pattern  of 
his  predecessors,  while  faced  with  the  reali- 
zation that  men  must  have  a  feeling  of 
wholeness,  of  value,  of  making  a  complete 
product? 

Some  time  ago,  John  attended  an 
Executive  Development  Course  given  by 
one  of  our  leading  universities.  While  dis- 
cussing a  "human  relations"  problem,  one 
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of  the  group  remarked:  "Since  we  can't 
tire  'em  any  more,  some  of  this  new  human 
relations  might  help  us  to  solve  this  one." 
Is  "human  relations"  new?  Obviously 
not.  Man  has  been  relating  to  man  for  un- 
told generations.  What  is  new  then?  I 
think  the  newness  lies  in  the  attempt  to 
translate  some  of  the  ideals  of  our  culture 
to  the  industrial  setting.  Looking  back  into 
the  past,  it  is  obvious  that  complete  power 
over  a  replaceable  subordinate  did  not  en- 
courage the  strenuous  exercise  of  under- 
standing or  motivation.  The  subordinate 
got  along  with  the  manager,  or  else. 

Sees  the  Need  to  Tread  Softly 

But  today's  society  largely  denies  John 
that  simple  and  comforting  solution.  The 
increased  awareness  of  social  responsibility; 
the  greater  power  of  the  unionized,  edu- 
cated subordinates;  the  scarcity  of  labor; 
the  complexity  of  skill  levels;  all  conspire 
to  force  John  to  seek  a  more  appropriate 
solution  than  that  of  immediate  discharge. 

He  sees  a  need  to  understand  people 
because  he  realizes  that  a  manager  cannot 
interact  effectively  with  an  unknown.  From 
this  insight  springs  a  need  to  understand 
the  self,  for  John  glimpses  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  learn  about  men  generally 
without  learning  first  about  himself. 

Then  too,  there  is  the  acknowledge- 
ment that  it  may  be  good  business  to  recog- 
nize and  deal  with  the  needs  of  people  in 
the  organization  even  as  the  needs  of  the 
organization  have  been  recognized  and  dealt 
with  in  the  past.  John  now  sees  that  if  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion can  be  made  to  coincide,  then  will  there 
be   real   motivation    and    joint  striving. 

So,  this  matter  of  man  relating  to  man 
is  rediscovered,  and  John  attempts  to  cram 
into  his  interior  world  some  new  ideas  and 
some  new  methods.  John's  greatest  chal- 
lenge lies  here.  It  lies  in  his  ability  to  un- 
derstand himself  and,  through  this,  to 
better  understand  others. 


EXECUTIVES— 

Here  Are  Practical 

SUGGESTIONS 

About  Employee  Suggestion   Programs 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  au- 
thoritative study  of  how  to  conduct 
an  employee  .suggestion  program  for 
your  company.  Published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Suggestion  Sys- 
tems, a  non-profit  association  of  mem- 
ber companies  operating  suggestion 
plans.  Contains  basic  principles,  points 
out  problems,  outlines  procedures. 
Write:  National  Association  of 
Suggestion  Systems,  Department  P, 
25  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois 


How  the  Personnel  Manager  Can 
Help  the  Company  Show  a  Profit 

Cosfs  must  be  cuf  and  producfivify 

upped — and  your  front  line  foremen  will 

carry  ihe  lion's  share  of  fbe  load! 

•  So,  they  are  going  to  need  all  the  help  you  can  give 
them — and  that's  where  Supervision  can  help  YOU. 

•  Used  by  hundreds  of  our  most  progressive  companies 
Supervision  carries  on  where  formal  supervisory  training 
leaves  off — or  if  there  is  no  formal  training  program,  it  can 
be  a  wonderful  self-help  for  your  foremen,  supervisors, 
department  heads. 

•  Issued  monthly,  Supervision  is  a  clearing  house  of 
ideas,  methods,  techniques  for  managing  men  and  ma- 
chines— and  getting  the  work  out  quicker,  better  and 
cheaper. 

•  And  best  of  all  Supervision  works  for  you  while  you 
are  off  duty — as  copies  are  mailed  in  individual  wrappers 
to  home  addresses — where  the  men  can  read,  study  and 
absorb  on  leisure  time. 

Send  for  your  free  sample  copy  and  further 
information  today! 

SUPERVISION 


ONE  WAVERLY  PLACE 


MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


WHEN  YOU  PROVIDE  READING  LISTS 


TRAINING  directors,  conference  leaders 
and  others  have  occasion  frequently  to 
recommend  the  reading  of  books  and  ar- 
ticles to  supplement  the  course  material. 
Leonard  Nadler,  Chief  of  the  Training 
Division  in  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Harrisburg,  sends  a  paper  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  use  of  reading  lists,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abbreviated  version: 

"And,"  said  the  conference  leader,  "here  is 
a  list  of  books  you  should  have  read  before  this 
conference.  There  are  several  books  on  the  list 
that  were  the  key  works  in  their  day,  but  they 
are  out  of  print  now.  For  some  of  the  others, 
you'll  probably  have  to  contact  one  of  the  large 
book  stores  or  write  to  the  publisher." 

Have  you  ever  sat  in  a  group  and  heard  such 
statements?  Have  you  yourself  ever  distributed 
a  reading  list  even  though  the  limitations  were 
obvious  to  you? 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  to  college  have 
probably  acquired  numerous  reading  lists.  They 
are  distributed  under  various  names:  bibli- 
ographies, selected  reading,  recommended  books 
and  the  threatening  required  reading  list.  As 
the  cliche  tells  us,  we  teach  as  we  were  taught. 
So,  we  forget  our  own  experience  which  may 
have  induced  frustration  and  anger,  and  some- 
times thoughtlessly  issue  more  and  longer 
reading  lists. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  reading  lists 
should  be  discontinued.  But  when  was  the  last 
time  you  reviewed  your  use  of  this  practice? 
How  up-to-date  are  your  lists?  How  meaningful 
are  the  materials  listed? 

As  with  any  other  aid,  reading  lists  should 
make  a  specific  contribution  to  the  experience 
or  they  should  not  be  used.  One  question  to  con- 
sider is  whether  you  might  get  the  point  across 
better  some  other  way.  Suppose  you  want  to  use 
a  quote  from  a  book.  Instead  of  putting  it  on  the 
reading  list,  would  it  be  more  effective  as  a 
handout?  Would  some  of  your  people  feel  more 
comfortable  and  thereby  more  likely  to  accept 
the  group  goals  if  they  could  do  some  prepa- 
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ration  before  the  conference  begins?  A  carefully 
selected  reading  list  handed  out  before  the 
meeting  can  be  invaluable  to  some  participants. 

Advance  distribution  of  reading  lists  has 
several  advantages.  Sometimes  you  can  give  a 
group  a  common,  though  vicarious,  experience. 
Imagine  a  group  meeting  to  discuss  disaster 
planning.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  having 
them  read  John  Hersey's  "Hiroshima  Diary"? 
In  addition  to  the  common  experience,  you 
would    probably    be    developing  motivation. 

How  many  times  have  you  lacked  time  to 
develop  a  particular  point?  What  would  you 
suggest  the  group  read  to  give  them  a  broader 
point  of  view?  This  may  mean  distributing  the 
reading  list  after  the  session,  even  a  few  days 
later.  Other  times  you  can  predict  what  will 
stimulate  the  group  and  prepare  the  reading  list 
beforehand  for  distribution  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

A  learning  experience  should  be  a  complete 
unit,  but  it  should  not  be  the  end  of  individual 
development.  If  the  session  has  been  stimulating, 
the  participants  are  probably  interested  in 
learning  more.  There  is  practically  no  end  to  a 
person's  ability  to  learn;  often,  all  they  lack  is 
the  opportunity.  A  well  organized  reading  list, 
going  beyond  the  work  contained  in  the  session, 
can  provide  the  opportunity. 

There  is  no  one  best  form  for  a  reading  list. 
It  should  be  developed  according  to  the  material 
to  be  included,  the  reasons  for  the  list  and  the 
group  to  be  reached.  Each  item  should  be 
weighed  as  to  why  it  should  be  on  the  list.  Your 
reason  for  including  it  might  well  be  written 
below  the  publication.  This  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  annotation.  Usually,  your  group  will 
want  to  know  why  a  particular  item  is  on  your 
list.  In  some  cases,  you  might  call  attention  to 
only  part  of  a  book,  a  specific  chapter  or  even 
selected  pages. 

Have  you  had  to  bring  together  a  reading 
list  on  short  notice?  You  say  to  yourself,  "this 
shouldn't  be  too  hard.  I'll  just  go  over  to  my 
bookcase  andpick  out  thebooks  thatshould  be  on 
the  list.  Now  let's  see,  what  happened  to  that 
red-covered  book?  I've  got  to  stop  lending  books 
out.  What  about  magazines?  Was  that  article  in 
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the  October  or  the  November  issue  of  that 
magazine?  Come  to  think  of  it,  which  magazine 
was  it?"  This  soliloquv  could  go  on  for  quite 
awhile.  If  you've  experienced  it,  you  know  how 
frustration  builds  up.  The  result  is  either  an 
inadequate  reading  list  or  none  at  all.  Yet  with 
some  advance  planning,  this  task  could  be 
simplified.  One  way  involves  merely  a  3  x  5 
card  file.  As  any  staff  member  comes  across  a 
worthwhile  printed  item,  he  records  it  for  future 
reference  to  be  shared  by  all.  The  front  of  the 
card  could  contain  information  such  as  topic, 
author,  title,  publisher  or  magazine  and  cost. 
The  back  of  the  card  might  have  a  short  note  as 
to  why  the  particular  item  is  worth  including. 
Reference  might  be  to  specific  pages  in  a  book  or 
part  of  an  article.   A  note  about  availability 


might  be  in  order.  Can  it  be  borrowed  from  the 
training  division.  If  not,  where  can  an  interested 
person  get  a  copy? 

Compiling  your  list,  from  the  cards  or 
otherwise,  requires  your  professional  judgment. 
Each  item  on  it  must  be  weighed  by  you,  the 
professional,  for  its  worth,  and  included  or 
passed  by  accordingly.  It  is  well,  too,  to  check 
up  occasionally  to  see  whether  your  lists  are 
being  used  and  are  accomplishing  your  purpose. 
If  not,  perhaps  they  are  not  worth  your  time  and 
trouble. 

Let's  have  more  reading  lists,  not  fewer. 
Prepare  them  carefully,  keep  them  up-to-date, 
and  try  to  evaluate  their  usefulness.  Good  read- 
ing lists  are  an  effective  training  tool. 
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EACH  workday  morning  at  Crouse-Hinds 
Company,  Syracuse,  New  York,  ten 
employees  are  treated  to  a  very  special 
tour  of  the  plant,  topped  off  with  lunch  in 
the  cafeteria  with  a  company  executive  as 
host.  The  idea  was  sparked  by  Ellen  Van 
Dusen,  manager  employee  communications 
and  editor  of  the  company's  house  organ 
Family  Circle.  Miss  Van  Dusen  is  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Industrial  Editors.  Our  thanks  to  William 
C.  Lewis  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  chairman  of  the  AAIE  pub- 
licity committee,  for  calling  our  attention 
to  this  outstanding  example  of  employee 
communication.  Part  of  the  story  appears 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  AAIE  publication. 
Editor's  Notebook.  We  invited  Miss  Van 
Dusen  to  tell  us  more,  and  here  is  her 
letter: 

Actually,  ours  is  much  more  than  a  plant 
tour  program.  It  merely  starts  there. 

About  rwo  years  ago,  all  the  ground-work 
was  laid  for  a  plant  tour  program  for  employees. 
The  program  was  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
proper  time  to  put  it  into  effect.  Preliminary  to 
starting  it  all  foremen  and  supervisors  were 
taken  on  the  tour  so  that  they  could  make  con- 


structive criticism  and  feel  a  part  of  the  overall 
planning. 

When  it  came  time  to  launch  the  program, 
four  retired  employees  were  called  back  to  be 
trained  as  guides.  There  was  intensive  training — 
study  periods,  guided  tours  and  then  practice 
tours  for  the  guides.  Last  November  our  first 
invitations  went  out  to  employees  at  the  rate 
of  ten  employees  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 

Prior  to  that  time,  a  colored-slide  presen- 
tation had  been  worked  up  to  show  the  compli- 
cated processes  which  would  be  seen  enroute. 
This  provided  us  with  an  opportunity  also  to 
show  our  employees  the  logical  steps  taken 
from  the  time  an  order  is  received  until  it  is 
shipped  out  of  the  plant.  A  tape-recorded  talk 
is  given  every  morning  with  the  slides  before 
the  tour  actually  begins. 

Upon  completion  of  the  tour,  the  employees 
and  guides  are  guests  of  the  company  at  lunch- 
eon. One  of  the  top  officials  of  the  company 
is  host  each  noon. 

The  luncheon  seems  to  us  to  have  developed 
a  program  which  tops  all  programs  we  have 
undertaken  so  far  for  getting  two-way  com- 
munication. For  approximately  twenty  minutes, 
the  host  follows  an  outline  giving  the  most 
intimate  company  information — information 
which  employees  have  never  had  before.  This 
is  followed  with  an  invitation  to  discuss  any 
subject  on  the  employee's  mind. 
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I  can  tell  you  that  the  questions  that  have 
been  brought  up  have  shown  great  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  employee  for  his  job  security  as 
well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  company.  Ques- 
tions have  touched  on  subjects  which  bother 
employees  in  their  daily  work  because  those 
subjects  were  not  clear  or  understandable  to 
them.  The  noon-time  discussions  have  resulted 
in  many  corrections  of  practices  which  other- 
wise management  might  not  have  had  called 
to  their  attention. 

The  whole  program  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  team-work  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion. It  has  made  employees  feel  that  they  and 
their  opinions  really  count.  And,  if  nothing 
else,  employees  have  gained  assurance  that  they 
can  speak  up  and  that  their  voices  are  heard. 


Poet  in  Our  Midst 


Hark!  the  lark! — Everett  Waxman 
sends  us  "a  pre-breakfast  concoction  of 
my  own  w^hich  may  strike  your  fancy." 
Mr.  Waxman,  who  is  a  personnel  specialist 
in  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Board  of  Education,  says  that  P/J 
"circulates  regularly  through  our  Planning 
and  Research  section.  .  .  .  The  articles  are 
consistently  provocative  and  the  humor 
that  permeates  the  Journal  is  delightful." 
Here  is  his  poem: 

Efficiency  has  its  points,  we  all  know. 
And  experts  save  us  all  kinds  of  dough. 
"Pay  attention  to  business,  cut  down  on 

the  breaks 
Give  your  all  to  the  job,  every  ounce  that 

it  takes." 

When  the  last  lick  is  done  and  the  clock 
chimes  a  tone 

That  speeds  human  engines  on  their  way- 
home, 

The  body  that  finally  gets  through  the 
door 

Is  much  more  unhappy  than  the  morning 
before. 

So  put  away  scowl  and  replace  with  grin. 
Stop   trimming   edges.    You'll   cut    them 
too  thin. 


if  you  seek  a  mechanical  man  without 

fault. 
The  one  you  get  won't  be  worth  his  salt. 

Be  kind  to  your  steno,  your  typist  don't 

press — 
You'll  find  that  their  work  is  not  such  a 

mess. 
Be  a  little  more  gentle  and  less  scientific: 
The  office  response  will  be  just  terrific. 
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Business  Communication  Reader.  By  J. 
Harold  Janis.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1958.  369  pages.  $6.00 

This  is  the  kind  of  book  which,  if  I 
looked  through  it  in  a  book  store — and 
was  sure  I  wasn't  going  to  get  a  review 
copy! — I  would  plunk  down  my  own  good 
money  for.  It  is  made  up  of  "sixty-two 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  readings  by 
recognized  authorities,  covering  all  facets 
of  business  communication."  The  house 
organ  editor  will  love  it.  The  training  direc- 
tor and  the  personnel  manager  will  too. 
And  if  the  Boss  sees  it  he's  apt  to  expropri- 
ate it,  so  maybe  you'd  better  get  two 
copies  right  off. 

Several  articles  by  themselves  are 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  "Vocabulary 
and  Success"  by  Johnson  O'Connor  is  one 
of  them.  This  first  appeared  in  1934  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly;  its  main  point  is  that 
extensive  testing  has  proved  a  connection 
between  the  knowledge  of  words  and  execu- 
tive success.  Company  presidents  and  vice 
presidents,  it  says,  were  found  to  have  more 
words  at  their  command  than  any  other 
segment  of  the  population.  "The  Vick 
School  of  Applied  Merchandising"  is  an- 
other. This  is  by  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr. 
and  is  from  his  book  "The  Organization 
Man." 

"The  Sample  with  the  Built-in  Bias" 
by  Darrell  Huff,  taking  less  than  three 
pages,  is  good  medicine  for  one  who  has  a 
tendency  to  believe  any  seemingly-precise 
figures  he  sees  in  print.  Some  of  the  pieces, 
like  "The  Testimonial  Lunch"  by  Corey 
Ford,  are  of  less  than  two  pages.  "Open 
Letter  to  a  Novice  House  Organ  Editor",  a 
piece  by  Audrey  E.  Heusser  which  first  ap- 
peared in  Personnel  Journal,  is  one  of  the 
longer  ones — six  pages,  and  I  still  like  it. 


The  book  is  definitely  for  dipping  into,  not 
for  at-a-gulp  reading. 

Mr.  Janis  is  a  professor  of  business 
writing  at  New  York  University.  He  him- 
self wrote  one  of  the  chapters,  "What  Your 
Letters  Reveal  About  You,"  for  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  in  1955.  He  has  authored  and 
co-authored  a  half-dozen  books  and  numer- 
ous magazine  articles. 

H.  M.  T. 

The  Efficient  Executive.  By  Auren  Uris. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York, 
1957.  309  pages.  $4.95. 

"The  breath  of  change  is  blowing 
through  executive  offices,"  says  the  author. 
"Depending  on  who  is  sitting  at  the  desk, 
the  breeze  will  chill  or  invigorate."  His 
book  is  intended  to  invigorate.  Clipped 
staccato  sentences.  One-,  two-  and  three- 
line  paragraphs.  Typographic  gimmicks  to 
trap  the  eye  on  almost  every  page.  Rather 
than  a  cross-country  run  of  the  subject, 
this  is  a  series  of  fifty-foot  dashes. 

The  book  is  in  four  parts:  Concept  of 
the  efficient  executive.  Your  organization- 
dictated  activities.  Your  job-dictated  ac- 
tivities, Your  self-dictated  activities.  There 
are  35  bang-bang  chapters  on  such  things 
as  Sizing  up  your  job.  Getting  rid  of  the 
rule  book.  How  to  write  the  perfect  memo. 
How  to  isolate  yourself.  The  science  of 
wastebasketry.  The  art  of  failsmanship, 
Ideas — how  to  get  them,  develop  them, 
implement  them.  How  to  have  time  for 
everything. 

Mr.  Uris  is  editor  of  the  Management 
Development  Division  of  the  Research 
Institute  of  America,  where  he  has  been 
since  1947.  He  has  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  study  executives,  efficient  and 
otherwise.  Taken  in  small  snatches,  as  a 
number  of  the   chapters   must   have   been 
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when  they  appeared  originally  in  such 
publications  as  Dun's  Review  and  Modern 
Industry,  Factory  Management  and  Main- 
tenance, Coronet  and  Pageant,  I'm  sure  a  great 
deal  of  elhciency  can  be  learned  from  it. 

H.  M.  T. 

Mental  Health  in  Industry.  By  Alan 
A.  McLean,  M.D.  and  Graham  C.  Taylor, 
M.D.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 

New  York,  1958.  2.61.  pages.  $6.50. 

The  problems  discussed  are  found  in 
both  large  corporations  and  small  busi- 
nesses. The  book  points  up  the  realistic 
possibilities  of  specialists  in  mental  health 
lending  their  skills  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  Management  has  a  vital  interest 
in  the  hazards  involved  in  the  hiring  of 
emotionally  disturbed  individuals,  the  re- 
turn to  work  of  people  following  an  acute 
mental  illness,  and  the  entire  matter  of 
social  stress  in  industry. 

The  acceptance  of  ideas  and  practices 
which  promote  mental  health  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  present-day  industrial  re- 
lations. There  is  no  question  that  industrial 
psychiatry  is  at  the  threshold  of  expansion 
and  development.  This  specialty  concerns 
itself  with  diagnosis,  evaluation,  limited 
treatment,  education  and  research. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  guide  for 
people  in  industry  who  formulate  policies 
and  procedures  which  can  affect  the  mental 
health  of  their  employees.   Language  and 


terminology  employed  is  non-technical,  and 
throughout  there  are  positive  suggestions 
relating  to  mental  health  in  the  industrial 
setting.  The  authors  clarify  the  physician's 
place  in  industry  and  the  industrial  doctor 
will  find  much  helpful  data  about  his  par- 
ticular role.   In  addition,   there  is  an  ex- 
cellent audio-visual-aid  section  which  can 
be  used  by  management  to  great  advantage. 
Arthur  Lerner 
Psychology  Department 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

Office  Management  and  Control.  By 
George  R.  Terry.  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc., 
Homewood,  Illinois,  1958.  769  pages.  $8.35 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  compre- 
hensive textbook  on  all  phases  of  office 
management.  Modern  methods  are  empha- 
sized without  slighting  the  importance 
of  fundamentals.  Advanced  uses  of  automa- 
tion, communication,  punch-card  systems 
and  the  like  are  given  generous  coverage  in 
a  logical,  well-arranged  way.  There  are 
thought-provoking  questions  and  case 
studies.  Though  not  directed  to  the  person- 
nel manager,  the  book  does  give  him  insight 
into  the  problems  encountered  in  office 
management.  Part  V  will  be  of  particular 
interest — discussing  jobs  and  salaries, 
safety,  labor-management  relations,  the 
selection  of  people,  their  training,  and  the 
development  of  leaders. 

James  L.  Edwards 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


How  TO  Enjoy  Your  Job.  StafT-written  3-page 
piece  in  Nation's  Business  for  August.  Top-level 
jobs  are  referred  to.  Quotes  a  Dr.  Farr,  psycholo- 
gist consultant  to  top  management  and  ap- 
parently of  Farr  and  Glasscock  Associates;  i) 
Deliberately  begin  to  see  your  job,  not  as  manag- 
ing a  business  so  much  as  managing  people,  and 
set  this  as  a  number  i  challenge;  z)  Start  think- 
ing about  what  you  will  do  in  guiding  your 
company's  destiny,   and   let  your  subordinates 


decide  how  it  will  be  done;  3)  Develop  the  habit 
of  asking  yourself  what  you  are  worrying 
about — don't  let  anxiety  build  up;  4)  Give  your 
subordinates  every  opportimity  to  measure  and 
judge  themselves.  In  the  same  issue:  "Make 
Everybody's  Job  a  Challenge."  This  refers  to 
middle-management  jobs,  and  names  "seven 
practical  considerations  (that)  help  to  keep 
workers  happy  and  effective." 


ON   OTHER    MAGAZINE   MENUS 
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RiGHT-TO-WoRK      PROGRESS      AND      PrOSPECTS      IN 

1958.  By  W.  R.  Brown;  two  pages  in  Labor  Law 
Journal,  August.  This  is  one  of  four  articles  in 
the  issue  on  right-to-work.  The  others  are: 
"There  is  no  defense  of  right-to-work  laws," 
by  Jerome  L.  Toner;  "Operating  under  right-to- 
work  laws,"  by  Sanford  Cohen;  "The  agency 
shop  V.  the  right-to-work  law,"  by  George 
Rose.  In  the  same  issue:  "Politics — The  Business- 
man's Biggest  Job  in  1958"  by  L.  R.  Boulware 
of  General  Electric;  8  pages. 


Something  New  in  Reading  Instruction? 
Impossible!  By  Esther  J.  McConihe,  assistant 
director  of  the  psychological  research  services 
of  Western  Reserve  University;  7  pages  in  the 
Summer  number  of  Journal  of  Developmental 
Reading.  The  author  tells  about  a  reading  im- 
provement training  program  which  takes  only 
eight  hours  of  group  time  instead  of  the  usual 
18  to  36  hours,  the  bulk  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  individual  alone.  The  method  proved 
effective  with  an  industrial  management  group 
of  51  men  and  five  women.  A  year  after  the 
program,  during  which  they  had  had  no  con- 
tact with  the  group  leader,  the  people  were 
still  reading  much  faster,  with  greater  compre- 
hension, than  they  had  at  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram. Shortening  the  time  required  in  group 
sessions  materially  reduces  the  number  of  people 
who  drop  out  before  completing  the  program. 


New  Directions  in  Education  for  Business. 
By  Thomas  H.  Carroll,  vice  president  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  the  Summer  issue  of  Business 
Horizons;  six  pages.  Mr.  Carroll  finds  that 
"Business  schools,  at  least  the  leading  ones,  are 
abandoning  the  narrow,  vocational  approach 
that  has  characterized  this  field  in  the  past." 
Schools  now  aim  to  "despecialize  the  specialist 
executive  and  to  broaden  his  intellectual  hori- 
zons so  that  he  may  better  meet  his  multifarious 
top  management  responsibilities,  both  within 
and  outside  his  firm."  This  new  magazine  is  a 
quarterly.  Address:  Indiana  University,  School 
of  Business,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 


Human  Relations  in  an  Extrovert  Climate. 
By  Henry  Allen,  industrial  relations  director  of 
Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
the    July    Personnel    Aianagement    and    Methods; 


about  i-}/2  pages  of  very  small  type.  The  article 
tells  of  some  differences  with  respect  to  com- 
munication and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
personnel  people,  in  England  as  compared  with 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Allen  apparently  is  with 
the  British  division  of  his  company,  and  tells 
what  he  observed  in  U.  S.  plants.  In  the  same 
issue:  "Get  a  Good  Job  of  Work  from  Your 
House  Journal,"  3  pages  by  David  King,  tech- 
nical press  officer  of  United  Steel  Companies, 
Ltd.  This  magazine's  address  is  Mercury  House, 
109  Waterloo  Road,  London  S.E.  i,  England. 


Industrial  Relations  Salaries  and  Staffing 
Ratios — 1958.  By  Dale  Yoder  and  Roberta  J. 
Nelson  of  the  industrial  relations  center.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  in  the  July-August  issue 
of  AMA's  Personnel;  8  pages.  This  is  the  report, 
with  charts,  which  is  looked  to  with  consider- 
able interest  each  year.  The  current  report  shows 
that,  despite  the  recession,  salaries  of  personnel 
people  have  risen  more  than  the  cost  of  living, 
and  on  the  average  there  has  been  no  reduction 
in  personnel  staffs. 


WORK  IN  THE   LIVES 
OF  MARRIED  WOMEN 


An  e.xploration  of  the  social,  economic,  psychological 
and  cultural  implications  of  the  virtual  revolution 
which  has  occurred  in  women's  employment  outside 
the  home  and  in  the  place  of  work  in  the  lives  of 
wives  and  mothers.  This  report  of  a  six-day  confer- 
ence held  at  Arden  House  in  October,  1957,  is  a  se- 
quel to  the  National  Manpower  Council's  Woman- 
power  study.  The  present  volume  contains  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  conference  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  and  others;  five  study 
papers  specially  prepared  for  the  conference;  reports 
of  the  conference  discussions;  and  a  summary  of  the 
conference  findings.  Work  in  the  Lives  of  ilarried 
Women  illuminates  the  meaning  of  a  profoundly  im- 
portant development  in  American  life  which  involves 
not  only  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  nation's 
manpower  resources,  but  also  the  well-being  of  its 
economy.  $4.75 
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An  Evaluation  of  Two  Attitudinal  Ap- 
proaches TO  Delegation.  By  Allen  R. 
Solem,  University  of  Maryland.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  41,  No.  i,  Feb- 
ruary  195S,    36-39. 

This  article  seeks  to  explore  the  atti- 
tudes that  supervisors  take  toward  dele- 
gating authority  and  responsibility.  There 
seem  to  be  relatively  few  problems  in  dele- 
gating the  execution  of  decisions  but  whether 
subordinates  can  share  also  in  the  making 
of  decisions  needs  further  investigation.  In 
general  there  are  two  views  of  delegation: 
(i)  The  supervisor  may  consult  with  his 
subordinates  but  he  retains  the  authority 
to  modify  or  reject  ideas  or  decisions  of 
which  he  does  not  approve.  (2.)  The  super- 
visor places  the  final  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain decisions  and  for  the  final  results  on 
his  subordinates. 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  456 
supervisors  attending  a  foremen's  confer- 
ence. Various  levels  of  management  and 
many  industries  wxre  represented.  Role 
playing  was  the  method  used  to  study  atti- 
tudinal influences  in  the  solving  of  two 
typical  industrial  problems.  The  first  prob- 
lem dealt  with  allocating  a  new  truck  to  a 
member  of  a  repair  group,  and  the  second 
with  a  change  in  work  procedure.  The 
supervisors  were  formed  into  groups  of 
four  to  six  members,  and  in  each  group  one 
man  was  selected  at  random  to  play  the 
part  of  the  superior  and  the  other  members 
took  the  part  of  his  subordinates. 

In  half  the  groups  the  leader  was  told 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  and  then  discuss 
things  with  his  workers  (limited  delega- 
tion). The  remaining  leaders  were  told  to 
present  the  problem  to  their  subordinates 
for  their  solution  and  x.o  accept  whatever 
decision  was  made  (full  delegation).  Data 
were  collected  from  each  group  which  made 


it  possible  to  determine  the  quality  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  and  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  which  the  members  felt  for  the 
solution  which  was  reached. 

Significant  differences  were  found  be- 
tween the  two  groups  which  seemed  to 
favor  "full  delegation."  The  author  sug- 
gests that  more  research  needs  to  be  done 
in  this  area  because  his  results  indicate 
that  the  attitudes  of  supervision  toward 
the  delegation  process  may  be  an  important 
factor  in  management  problems. 

Role  playing  is  always  an  artificial 
situation,  but  it  has  its  place  if  it  calls 
attention  to  differences  in  attitudes  and 
promotes  thoughtful  consideration  of  new 
methods. 

A  Well-Diversified  Portfolio  of  Mili- 
tary Selection  Research.  By  Abraham 
S.  Levine,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  10,  No.  4,  Winter, 
i957>  433-437- 

The  Navy's  program  of  personnel  selec- 
tion research  is  made  up  of  30  to  40  different 
projects.  The  results  of  some  of  the  studies 
have  been  reported  in  these  pages.  This 
article  describes  the  plan  of  the  Navy  pro- 
gram in  some  detail  and  discusses  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  research  that  are  being 
carried  on. 

About  one-third  of  the  projects  are 
concerned  with  the  development  of  new 
forms  of  existing  operational  instruments 
such  as  the  Navy  Basic  Test  Battery.  An- 
other third  are  concerned  with  the  improve- 
ment of  selection  efficiency  in  critical  pro- 
grams which  may  involve  the  making  of 
new  tests.  The  Electronics  Technician  Se- 
lection Test  is  an  example  of  a  selection 
instrument  constructed  in  this  part  of  the 
program.  The  remaining  third  involves  re- 
search   in    which    non-cognitive    types    of 
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instruments  play  a  part.  There  are  also  a 
few  supporting  projects  which  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  development  of  criteria 
against  which  to  validate  selection  instru- 
ments. The  research  program  is  reviewed 
annually  and  certain  projects  are  liquidated 
and  others  that  look  promising  are  added. 
Levine  uses  the  analog}'  of  a  balanced 
portfolio  of  investments  in  common  stocks. 
Some  of  the  research  projects  are  like  tried 
and  true  income  producing  stocks,  while 
others  are  like  the  more  speculative  issues. 
He  shows  how  these  may  balance  each  other 
in  promoting  the  research  program  as  a 
whole. 

The  Influence  of  Noxious  En\'iroxmen- 
TAL  Stimuli  on  Vigilance.  By  Michel  Loeb 
and  Gabriel  Jeantheau,  U.S.  Army  J^Iedical 
Research  Laborato^}^  Journal  of  Applitd 
Psychology,  Vol.  42.,  No.  i,  February  195S, 
47-49- 

This  study  was  designed  to  investigate 
the  influence  of  combined  noise  and  vibra- 
tion; of  combined  heat,  noise,  and  vibra- 
tion; and  of  heat  alone  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  a  simple  monitoring  task.  The  sub- 
jects were  twelve  men  recruited  from  the 
army  research  laboratori-.  Each  man  was 
seated  in  a  type  of  hea\y  army  truck  in 
front  of  a  board  with  lo  numbered  dials. 
He  held  on  his  lap  a  board  with  zo  push- 
buttons, and  it  was  his  task  whenever  a 
pointer  moved  from  the  prescribed  position 
to  push  the  corresponding  button.  A  money 
prize  was  offered  for  the  best  performance. 

Each  subject  performed  on  the  task 
four  times  under  each  of  the  experimental 
conditions  and  each  session  lasted  for  a 
little  less  than  four  hours.  The  tempera- 
ture, noise  and  vibration  were  varied  to 
simulate  day  and  night  driving,  and  dav 
and  night  stationan,-  conditions. 

A  record  was  kept  of  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  response  to  the  randomly  oc- 
curring signals  under  each  of  the  four  field 
conditions.  Noise  and  vibration  produced 
by  the  truck  significantly  increased  the  re- 


sponse times  of  the  subjects.  When  heat 
was  added  to  noise  and  vibration  the  per- 
formance was  somewhat  worse,  but  the 
eScct  seemed  to  be  transitory.  Heat  alone 
had  no  noticeable  effect,  illthough  the 
trials  continued  for  a  relatively  long  period, 
no  changes  due  to  fatigue  or  elapsed  time 
were    apparent. 

The  bibliography  lists  references  to  11 
similar  studies. 

Relationship  Between  Stated  and  Meas- 
ured Interests  of  Two  Groups  of  United 
States  Air  Force  Officers.  By  Paul  G.  Jen- 
son,  Macalester  College.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  42,  No.  i,  February'  195S, 
33-35- 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  115  5 
personnel  officers  and  143  accountant-comp- 
trollers in  the  Air  Force.  These  men  filled 
out  a  personal  histon.'  questionnaire  which 
indicated  their  choice  of  civilian  occupa- 
tion. A  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank 
profile  -^vas  also  available  for  each  of  these 
men.  Qualified  judges  used  the  Darley  tech- 
nique to  interpret  these  profiles  to  deter- 
mine the  primary'  interest  patterns.  Three 
judges  were  also  used  to  assign  the  civilian 
occupations  listed  by  the  Air  Force  Officers 
to  appropriate  S\TB.  occupational  groups. 

The  results  showed  good  agreement  in 
judging  primary-  interest  patterns — the 
agreement  between  at  least  two  of  the  three 
judges  was  90%.  There  was  also  good  agree- 
ment in  assigning  the  civilian  occupations 
to  appropriate  occupational  groups — the 
agreement  between  at  least  two  of  the 
three  judges  was  78%.  Tables  are  given 
showing  the  relationship  between  stated 
and  measured  interests  for  the  personnel 
officers  and  also  for  the  accountant-comp- 
trollers. There  was  greater  agreement  be- 
tween stated  and  measured  interests  in  some 
occupational  areas   than  in  others. 

This  study  dealt  with  an  unusually 
large  number  of  cases,  and  although  the 
results  are  not  unexpected,  it  is  well  to 
have  this  material  available. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Boonell 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  Significance  and  Development 
OF  A  Management  Philosophy  in  Employee 
Relations  was  the  subject  of  the  keynote 
speech  given  by  John  F.  Mee,  at  the  12th 
annual  conference  of  the  College  and  University 
Personnel  Association.  The  conference  was 
held  August  3-6  at  Purdue  University.  Mee, 
a  recognized  authority  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration, is  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  management.  School  of  Business, 
Indiana  University.  Workshops  were  held 
on  training  and  orientation;  group  health 
and  life  insurance  programs;  employee 
recognition  programs;  attitude  and  morale 
surveys;  employment  problems,  recruiting, 
and  turnover;  and  handling  employee  griev- 
ances. 


Communications  Unlimited  was  the 
conference  theme  of  the  International  Council 
of  Industrial  Editors  held  June  17-L0  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  theme  is  a  "direct 
result  of  the  greatly  increased  responsibili- 
ties in  communications  demanded  of  today's 
industrial  editor,"  according  to  Delbert  L. 
Rucker,  publications  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Plant  Food  Institute  (Washington, 
D.C.)  and  president  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Industrial  Editors. 


A  Group  of  15  Top-Level  Executives 
from  the  public  service  industry  gathered 
July  zyth  at  Arden  House  in  Harriman, 
New  York,  for  the  seventh  annual  two- 
week  session  of  the  Utility  Management 
Workshop  under  the  direction  of  professor 
Robert  T.  Livingston.  The  workshop  is 
unique  in  that  it  coordinates  formal  presen- 
tations offered  by  experts  in  various  fields 
with  a  closely  directed  program  of  small- 
group  study  projects.  It  relies  heavily  on 
the  actual  contribution  of  the  participants 


themselves,  who  present  and  explore  prob- 
lems of  most  significance  to  them  and  their 
companies. 

The  emphasis  this  year  was  on  the 
fundamental  problem;  what  managers  do 
and  how  they  do  it,  and  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  problem;  selection  and  develop- 
ment of  staff  and  assistants.  Among  the 
guest  speakers  at  the  workshop  were  Don- 
ald Power,  president  of  General  Telephone 
Corporation;  Chris  Argyris,  well-known 
authority  on  industrial  administration  from 
Yale;  Harllee  Branch,  Jr.,  president  of  The 
Southern  Company;  Frederick  G.  Lippert, 
director  of  personnel  administration  of 
American  Electric  Power  Company;  Ken- 
drick  Porter,  management  consultant  asso- 
ciated with  Wallace  Clark  and  Company; 
Daniel  R.  Davies,  director  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Center  for  Educational  Administra- 
tion at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; and  Mottram  Torre  of  the  School 
of  Public  Health  and  Administrative  Medi- 
cine, Columbia. 


Economics  and  Industry  was  the 
theme  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Industrial  Man- 
agement conference ,  held  August  13  at  Flicker's 
Grove,  Pennsylvania.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Foremen's  Club  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
John  C.  Hampton,  Jr.,  of  the  Red  Lion 
Cabinet  Company.  James  A.  Knier,  vice 
president  of  Lionel  D.  Edie  and  Company, 
Inc.,  made  the  address. 


Collective  Bargaining  and  the  Law 
was  considered  at  the  summer  institute 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School  and  the  Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations  (University  of  Michi- 
gan-Wayne State  University).  The  institute 
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was  held  July  31-August  i,  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed:  the  national 
labor  relations  act  and  collective  bargain- 
ing; industrial  stability  and  freedom  of 
choice;  the  nature  of  the  collective  agree- 
ment; the  NLRA  and  the  collective  agree- 
ment; the  law  of  the  collective  agreement; 
arbitration  as  a  process;  and  the  emerging 
industrial  jurisprudence. 


Instituting  a  Reading  Efficiency 
Program  in  Industry  w^as  the  subject  of  a 
conference  presented  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  center  for  continuation  study 
July  2.8-30.  The  conference  was  held  at  the 
Center,  in  Minneapolis.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  i)  Preliminary  planning,  a  survey 
of  company  and  personnel  needs,  facilities 


and  resources,  plus  sampling  on-the-job 
reading  activities.  O  Basic  program  design, 
diagnosing  individual  problems,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses.  3)  Course  materials; 
demonstration  of  test  instruments,  work 
books,  progress  sheets  and  supplementary 
aids.  4)  Mechanical  aids;  demonstration  of 
reading  films,  accelerators,  and  tachisto- 
scopic  devices  and  aids.  5)  Training  pro- 
cedures; paced  readings,  timed  readings, 
perceptual  span  development,  vocabulary 
development,  skimming  exercises.  6)  Prob- 
lem roundtable;  opportunity  to  raise  specific 
questions  not  dealt  with  earlier. 

The  course  was  conducted  by  James  I. 
Brown,  professor  in  the  department  of 
rhetoric.  University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  the 
author  of  Efficient  Reading. 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Metropolitan  Shreveport  Per- 
sonnel Association  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing new  officers:  president,  D.  F.  Wiegel, 
personnel  director,  city  of  Shreveport;  vice 
president,  L.  W.  Pelton,  division  personnel 
supervisor.  The  Ohio  Oil  Company,  Shreve- 
port; secretary-treasurer,  A.  S.  Singletary, 
personnel  director,  J.  B.  Beard  Co.,  Inc., 
Shreveport.  Recent  meetings  of  the  group 
have  included  a  description  by  a  member 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Employment  Service 
of  the  facilities  which  this  office  could 
offer  members  of  the  association,  and  an 
excellent  film  on  communication. 


The  American  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  has 
installed  the  following  new  officers:  presi- 
dent, Ray  B.  Shrigley,  personnel  manager, 
Rayonier,  Inc.;  vice  president,  Joseph  D. 
Kelly,  executive  director,  Retail  Merchants 
Division,  Jacksonville  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  secretary,  J.  C.  Jameson,  em- 
ployment manager.  Container  Corporation 
of  America;  and  treasurer,  Bobby  G.  Reid, 
personnel  manager.  Ward  Baking  Company. 

Manuals  on  chapter  administration  are 


being  prepared  by  past  president  Theo 
Mitchelson  for  chapter  officers.  These  man- 
uals will  outline  the  established  duties  of 
all  officers,  directors  and  committees.  It 
will  also  contain  the  constitution,  by-laws 
and  other  chapter  information.  Each  officer 
will  be  asked  to  use  the  manual  as  a  guide 
during  his  term  of  office,  add  his  experiences 
to  it,  and  present  it  to  the  officer  elected  to 
his  position  the  next  year. 


The  Seattle  Chapter  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Personnel  Management  As- 
sociation heard  a  provocative  talk  by  Earle 
Hannum,  "Who's  in  Charge  Here?"  Mr. 
Hannum  is  general  information  manager  for 
the  Washington-Idaho  area,  Pacific  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company.  Hannum 
shared  with  the  group  some  of  the  prob- 
lems he  has  encountered  as  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  Magazine  and  presented 
some  of  the  solutions  which  he  has  found. 
He  emphasized  the  need  to  stand  behind  the 
company's  program,  saying  for  all,  "This 
is  part  of  the  communications  process  that 
helps  me  sell  our  services  or  products." 
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The  Upper  Willamette  Valley 
Chapter  of  the  PNPMA,  just  mentioned, 
will  play  host  for  the  1959  conference  of 
the  association.  Recently  a  group  from  the 
local  chapter  met  with  the  Salem  Chapter 
and  invited  the  Salem  members  to  lend 
their  cooperation  in  conducting  the  con- 
ference. At  that  meeting  Bill  Ludders,  area 
VP  from  Portland,  briefed  the  group  on 
conference  methods.  Member  panels  have 
been  formed  by  the  Chapter  to  address 
seniors  in  local  high  schools  on  the  various 
aspects  of  job  seeking. 


tion  confronting  the  industry  at  the  mo- 
ment." 


The  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  News  has  published  a  message 
from  the  association  president,  James  B. 
Stickley,  stressing  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  the  group.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact, 
Stickley  said,  that  there  is  an  increasing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  personnel 
and  human  relations  throughout  the  in- 
dustry. The  association  is  attracting  some 
very  important  people  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Each  year  sees  NPRA  growing 
in  strength  and  with  more  positive  objec- 
tives, Stickley  pointed  out.  "I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  we  are  in  a  sound  financial 
position  and  the  outlook  is  very  encourag- 
ing despite  the  depressed  economic  condi- 


The  Northern  California  Chapter 
OF  THE  American  Society  of  Training 
Directors  (San  Francisco  Bay  area)  had  a 
lively  meeting  when  members  and  guests 
were  divided  into  five  participating  sec- 
tions for  consideration  of  forty  separate 
questions.  Humor  and  gaiety  grew  out  of 
the  section  work  as  well  as  sound  philo- 
sophic reports  on  training  problems.  Some 
typical  questions  and  answers:  How  can 
we  promote  the  concept  that  every  super- 
visor is  a  trainer  and  training  directors  are 
resource  persons,  not  teachers?  Answer. 
Basic  premise  has  to  exist  that  line  manage- 
ment from  the  top  (not  staff)  is  responsible 
for  training.  Executive  management  must 
so  declare.  Training  must  therefore  be  on 
a  continuing  day-to-day  basis  and  so  under- 
stood by  all;  not  a  one-shot  thing  stimu- 
lated by  staff  training.  Should  training 
evaluation  be  tied  in  with  a  development 
program  or  be  kept  separate  in  function  and 
operation?  Answer.  Keep  tied  together  for 
logical  results — but  it  is  possible  that  a 
separate  evaluation  might  be  unbiased  and 
reveal  unsuspected  weaknesses. 


Personnel  Personals 


Promotion  of  Charles  T.  Gue  to  as- 
sistant director  of  industrial  relations  of 
Standard  Products  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
been  announced  by  W.  C.  Nordstrom,  vice 
president,  manufacturing.  Mr.  Gue,  a  native 
Clevelander,  joined  Standard  Products  in 
1 95 1.  He  served  as  personnel  manager  of 
the  Reid  Division  and,  in  addition  to  his 
new  job,  will  continue  in  that  position. 
He  previously  spent  five  years  as  employ- 
ment manager  of  the  Belle-Vernon  Milk 
Company.  Mr.  Gue  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
University  and  the  Cleveland  Marshall  Law 
School.  He  is  a  past  director  of  the  Man- 
agement Club  of  Greater  Cleveland. 


George  S.  Odiorne,  formerly  manager 
of  the  personnel  division  of  the  American 
Management  Association  in  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  assistant  director 
of  personnel  administration  for  General 
Mills.  His  appointment  was  announced  by 
D.  E.  Balch,  company  vice  president  and 
director  of  personnel  administration.  Mr. 
Odiorne  succeeds  P.  S.  Joyce  who  has 
filled  the  position  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  director  of  personnel  and  sales  training 
for  the  Grocery  Products  division.  Mr. 
Odiorne  served  with  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  for  three  years.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  chairman  of  management  serv- 
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ices  at  Rutgers  University  from  1951  to 
1955.  He  has  a  Ph.D.  in  economics  from 
New  York  University. 


Robert  F.  Ahlborn  and  Otis  D. 
Brown,  with  Bankers  Trust  Company's 
personnel  relations  department,  have  been 
named  assistant  vice  presidents  of  the  com- 
pany which  is  located  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Ahlborn,  a  New  York  University  man, 
began  his  career  with  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany in  1932.;  has  been  associated  with 
personnel  relations  work  since  1956.  Mr. 
Brown,  with  Bankers  Trust  since  1952.,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California. 
He  also  holds  graduate  degrees  from  UCLA 
and  Yale.  In  charge  of  the  company's 
various  staff  training  and  development  ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the 
Economics  Department  faculty  of  Yale  be- 
fore   joining    the    bank.    Currently    he    is 


president  of  the  American  Society  of  Train- 
ing Directors  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking. 


Thomas  D.  Toberty  has  been  appointed 
personnel  manager  for  KLM  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines,  it  has  been  announced  by  Dirk 
J.  Koeleman,  the  company's  vice  president 
and  general  manager  for  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Toberty,  formerly  with  Pan  American 
World  Airways  as  assistant  industrial  rela- 
tions manager,  has  twenty  years'  experience 
in  personnel  work,  including  thirteen  years 
in  labor  relations  in  the  airline  business. 
He  graduated  from  the  Spalding  Institute 
in  Peoria,  Illinois;  attended  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Company  Image,  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  finance  and  sales,  also 
plays  a  key  role  in  attracting  technical  men 
to  an  organization.  Long  before  he  actually 
enters  the  job  market,  an  engineer  has  un- 
consciously chosen  certain  organizations 
as  potential  employers  and  eliminated 
others  from  his  consideration.  This  selec- 
tion process  is  based  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  company  image  he  has  built  up — and 
the  image  itself  is  based  on  a  multitude  of 
factors,  including  not  only  company 
achievement  and  products,  but  also  person- 
nel policies  and  employment  practices.  These 
findings  were  made  by  Deutsch  and  Shea, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  technical  manpower 
consultants,  in  a  recent  pilot  motivational 
research  study  on  company  image  and  its 
role  in  technical  recruitment. 

Actual  contact  with  a  company  is  not 
necessary  to  the  development  of  a  strong 
and  detailed  image  among  engineers,  the 
study  indicates.  Rather,  technical  men  tend 
to  build  their  images  of  various  companies 


on  information  and  rumor  gained  through 
contacts  with  other  professionals,  on  use  of 
company  products,  on  articles  and  adver- 
tising in  newspapers  and  magazines,  on 
convention  displays  and  from  a  variety  of 
other  sources.  The  company  images  held 
by  engineers  are  not  static,  they  can  be 
changed  and  modified. 

Particularly  important  in  forming  a 
company  image  are  the  impressions  tech- 
nical men  obtain  of  a  company's  growth 
potential,  the  interest  of  the  work  in  which 
it  is  engaged,  its  past  achievements,  and 
its  stability.  But,  the  study  reveals,  a  feel- 
ing among  engineers  that  a  company's  em- 
ployment practices  or  personnel  policies  are 
poor — particularly  as  these  affect  the  pro- 
fessional man — can  cancel  out  brilliant  tech- 
nical achievements  by  the  company  and 
create  an  unfavorable  employment  image. 


Top-Level  Executives  were  Cata- 
loged as  Good,  Bad  or  Indifferent  by 
their  juniors  and  assistants,  in  a  survey  of 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  subscribers, 
published  recently  in  Management  Methods 
Magazine.  One  of  the  most  objective  studies 
yet  made  of  key-employee  attitudes,  the 
survey  provides  highly  valuable  informa- 
tion for  top  management.  Somewhat  sur- 
prisingly, more  than  80%  of  the  men  polled 
said  they  thought  their  best  chances  of  suc- 
cess were  with  their  present  firms;  and  they 
felt  promotions  were  made  on  a  fair  and 
impartial  basis. 

The  chief  criticism  of  a  majority  of  the 
respondents  concerned  the  lack  of  guidance 
from  above.  In  fact,  58%  said  their  superiors 
have  not  told  them — even  in  general  terms 
— what  is  expected  of  them  to  qualify  for 
promotion.  They  complained,  too,  of  being 
left  in  the  dark  regarding  company  opera- 
tions and  plans:  only  37%  were  kept  "very 
well  informed." 

Nearly  half  of  the  410  junior  executives 
who  filled  out  the  questionnaire  said  their 
superiors  seldom,  if  ever,  commended  them 
for  outstanding  work.  And  40%  indicated 
they  were  in  the  frustrating  position  of  not 
knowing  whether  their  worth  to  the  com- 
pany is  recognized  or  not.  Perhaps  most 
significant,  four  out  of  five  were  of  the 
opinion  that  their  immediate  superior  needs 
additional  management  training! 


Executives  Had  Better  Think  Twice 
before  talking  to  workers.  They  may  be 
doing  more  harm  than  good,  in  the  opinion 
of  Drs.  Roberr  N.  McMurry  and  Ruth  G. 
Shaeffer,  management  consultants,  in  an 
article  questioning  the  face-to-face  com- 
munication between  top  managers  and 
workers.  The  article  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  American  Business  Magazine. 

Advocates  of  two-way  communica- 
tions are  quick  to  tell  you  the  (supposed) 
advantages  of  having  members  of  manage- 
ment (i)  spend  more  time  in  the  plant 
talking  to  individual  employees  on  an  in- 
formal basis;  (1)  attend  and  conscientiously 
mingle  with  employees  at  company  picnics 
and  similar  functions;  and  (3)  hold  infor- 


mal discussion  meetings  with  groups  of 
employees. 

Authors  McMurry  and  ShaefFer  are  not 
so  quick  to  agree.  They  warn  that  if  an 
employee  is  approached  as  an  individual  by 
the  top  executive,  "he  is  apt  to  be  over- 
awed and  quite  inarticulate."  On  the  other 
hand,  "if  he  is  approached  as  a  member  of 
the  group,  he  will  be  very  much  aware  of 
group  pressures  and  may  express  ideas  and 
attitudes  which  actually  are  not  his  own 
personal  views." 

Because  the  father  image  of  the  chief 
executive  is  of  value  to  the  company  in 
building  employee  allegiance  and  because 
it  is  also  of  supportive  value  to  the  em- 
ployee, every  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
hance it,  rather  than  to  risk  its  destruction. 


Do  Employees  Really  Want  Company 
Help  in  Planning  for  Retirement?  A 
number  of  companies  have  conducted  atti- 
tude surveys  to  find  out  whether  most  em- 
ployees would  welcome  a  pre-retirement 
counseling  program,  or  perhaps  would  con- 
sider it  paternalistic.  Results  of  some  of 
these  opinion  polls  are  published  in  a  recent 
study  by  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Aging,  and  reported  in  the  July  12.  issue  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  News.  At  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  a  sur- 
vey of  I, zoo  employees  and  pensioners  aged 
54-69  showed  that  few  employees  had  defi- 
nite retirement  plans,  that  61%  would 
welcome  company  assistance,  that  36% 
were  non-committal,  and  that  only  3% 
were  opposed.  Three  out  of  four  pensioners 
at  Thompson  Products,  Inc.,  thought  that 
planning  for  retirement  should  begin  at 
age  55  or  earlier;  most  of  them  said  that 
some  assistance  from  the  company  would 
be  helpful. 

A  five-step  retirement  counseling  pro- 
gram, which  was  developed  by  Swift  and 
Company  after  surveying  pensioners,  is  re- 
ported in  the  NCA  study,  i)  A  letter  is  sent 
to  each  employee  at  the  end  of  zo  years' 
service,  informing  him  of  his  status  under 
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the  company's  retirement  policies,  encour- 
aging him  to  start  planning  for  the  future. 
z)  When  the  employee  reaches  60,  he  is 
interviewed  (together  with  his  wife,  if  he 
wishes)  and  is  told  the  approximate  amount 
he  can  expect  from  Social  Security  and  his 
pension,  and  is  informed  of  retirement  prob- 
lems reported  by  pensioners  in  a  company 
survey.  3)  At  64  he  is  again  interviewed 
and  given  the  current  figures  on  his  retire- 
ment income.  Individual  problems  may  be 
discussed  in  this  session.  4)  A  "graduation" 
interview  is  conducted  at  the  time  of  actual 
retirement,  which  covers  activities  con- 
nected with  pension,  Social  Security  and 
insurance.  5)  Contact  is  maintained  with 
retired  employees  by  visits  or  a  letter  one 
year  after  retirement  and  each  year  there- 
after. 


The  Salary  of  the  "Average"  Execu- 
tive in  the  middle-management  category 
increased  4.8  per  cent — from  $11,^40  to 
$11,800  from  last  year  to  this  year,  the 
American  Management  Association's  sev- 
enth annual  survey  of  middle-manage- 
ment compensation  indicates.  The  sixth 
annual  middle-management  survey,  issued  a 
year  ago,  reported  a  5.8  per  cent  salary  in- 
crease for  a  corresponding  period  of  time. 
The  lower  salary  increases  granted  during 
the  past  year,  the  current  report  notes,  ap- 
parently reflect  the  leveling  off  in  business 
activity  that  developed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1957.  The  new  study,  sent  to  subscribers  by 
the  association's  Executive  Compensation 
Service,  covers  the  compensation  paid  to 
more  than  8,100  executives  in  2.S6  com- 
panies. 


The  Nature  of  a  Problem  Drinker's 
Job  may  determine  whether  or  not  he  will 
show  up  for  work  after  he  drinks.  Harrison 
M.  Trice,  assistant  professor.  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions at  Cornell,  has  reported  his  prelimi- 
nary findings  about  alcoholic  absenteeism 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  ILR  Research,  pub- 


lished by  the  School.  His  report  is  one  of  a 
series  of  preliminary  findings  about  what 
kinds  of  work  experiences  alcoholics  have. 
Data  for  the  research  came  from  question- 
naires and  interviews  with  members  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Trice  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  research  was  not  in 
any  way  sponsored  by  "A. A."  since  this 
would  violate  the  traditions  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

If  the  drinker  has  a  high-status  job 
such  as  executive,  lawyer,  or  engineer,  he 
tends  to  go  to  work  despite  his  "shakes," 
hangover,  and  nagging  fatigue.  Trice  re- 
ports. Alcoholics  in  these  kinds  of  jobs 
have  "on-the-job"  absenteeism  instead  of 
the  "stay-away"  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
alcoholics  in  low-status  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  jobs  tend  to  actually  stay  away 
from  their  jobs  a  lot.  Instead  of  going  to 
work  and  "suffering  it  out"  they  pile  up 
high  absenteeism  records. 

High-status  employees  may  go  to  work 
to  prove  to  themselves  that  they  are  nor- 
mal, or  as  a  sign  of  strength.  Coming  to 
work  partially  relieved  their  feeling  of 
guilt  and  assured  them  an  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing to  drink  without  much  self-recrimi- 
nation. Low-status  employees,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  rarely  mention  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Many  said  the  opposite — that 
there  was  no  responsibility  involved  in 
their  jobs.  Some  said  they  drank  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  job.  The  research  also 
suggests  that  it  is  much  easier  for  high- 
status  employees  to  drink  while  at  work 
than  it  is  for  other  employees.  The  low- 
status  employees  had  to  resort  to  absentee- 
ism to  obtain  alcohol.  Whether  the  em- 
ployee actually  stays  away  from  work  or 
whether  there  is  only  a  "mental"  absentee- 
ism, the  cost  to  the  employer  is  high. 


"There  is  a  considerably  greater  emphasis 
on  teamwork  and  the  advantages  of  working  to- 
gether and  pooling  ideas.  But  to  conclude  from 
this  that  individualism  within  the  team  is  dead 
or  dying  in  America  is  nonsense." 

—Keith  S.  McHugh 
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Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Huge  House  Organ  Publishing 
Business  continues  to  expand  despite  re- 
cession. Today  there  is  actually  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  house  organs,  and  they 
have  larger  budgets  and  higher  circulations 
than  ever  before,  according  to  Gebbie  Press 
of  New  York  City. 

"House  organs,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  less  susceptible  to  day-by-day  or  month- 
to-month  changes  which  often  influence 
advertising  or  sales  promotion  campaigns," 
says  Con  Gebbie,  head  of  the  firm. 

"The  successful  house  organ  depends 
upon  a  continuing  presentation  year-in  and 
year-out  to  make  its  influence  felt,  and  cur- 
rent business  conditions  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  its  plans.  In  such  a  large  field 
there  are  always  changes,  turnovers,  drop- 
outs and  re-evaluations,"  says  Gebbie,  "but 
today  house  organs  are  at  their  very  pin- 
nacle in  numbers,  people  employed,  circu- 
lation, budgets  and  influence." 

Published  once  every  three  years,  the 
Gebbie  Press  house  magazine  directory  is 
compiled  from  reports  of  advertising 
agencies,  public  relations  firms,  and  more 
than  15,000  large  and  small  businesses.  The 
1955  directory  reported  3,000  house  organs 
with  100,000,000  circulation,  while  this 
year's  volume  details  over  4,000  magazines 
with  160,000,000  circulation.  The  direc- 
tory reports  a  substantial  trend  toward 
house  organs  which  go  not  only  to  the 
employee  but  to  customers,  stockholders 
and  the  public  as  well.  These  magazines, 
called  "combination"  house  organs,  along 
with  the  purely  external  publications,  ac- 
count largely  for  the  tremendous  circula- 
tion gains. 


The  House  Magazine  Institute  pro- 
tested against  inclusion  of  Section  103  (a) 
in  the  Kennedy-Ives  Labor  Bill.  The  sec- 
tion requires  burdensome  reports  from  every 
employer  who  spends  more  than  $5,000  on 
any  means  of  communicating  with  his  em- 


ployees on  any  subject  that  has  to  do  with 
bargaining.  Failure  to  do  this  will  be  con- 
sidered a  crime,  leaving  the  employer  liable 
to  $10,000  fine  and  a  year  in  jail. 

Miss  Frances  Smith,  House  Magazine 
Institute  president,  told  Senator  Ives,  "We, 
who  are  an  association  of  editors  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  published  for  em- 
ployees by  companies  in  and  near  Greater 
New  York,  believe  it  is  unfair,  unreason- 
able and  full  of  danger  to  effective  labor- 
management  relations,"  Miss  Smith  added 
that  postage  alone  which  a  large  company 
might  spend  in  communicating  with  em- 
ployees in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  com- 
pany— wage  increases,  retirement  plan, 
hospitalization  and  so  on — could  easily 
amount  to  more  than  $5,000  a  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  ambiguous  language  which. 
Miss  Smith  said,  "we  understand  is  used 
in  Section  103  (a),  an  employer  would  not 
know  when  he  would  have  to  report  the 
money  spent  in  this  means  of  communicat- 
ing with  his  employees.  For  fear  of  becom- 
ing involved  in  this  section,  he  would 
avoid  doing  those  things  which  are  today 
considered  good  personnel  practices." 

The  Career  Spotlight  is  a  neat  single 
sheet  published  monthly  for  the  career 
employees  of  the  City  of  Denver.  Steven 
Langer  is  the  editor.  He  has  prepared  a 
brief  handbook  for  his  reporters,  as  well  as 
a  form  for  them  to  use  in  writing  their 
stories.  The  form  includes  a  space  for  the 
reporter's  name,  the  date,  the  department, 
and  the  agency.  There  is  a  reminder  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  person  or  persons 
concerned  before  submitting  a  news  item. 
There  is  also  a  blank  for  the  signature  of 
the  appropriate  supervisor.  The  quotation 
from  Kipling  appears  along  the  side  of 
the  form:  "I  keep  six  honest  serving  men, 
they  taught  me  all  I  know;  their  names  are 
What  and  Why  and  When  and  How  and 
Where  and  Who." 


ACROSS  THE  EDITOR  S  DESK 
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The  handbook  itself  advises  reporters 
to  develop  a  nose  for  news.  It  lists  news- 
worthy items  such  as  social  or  athletic 
events,  coming  events  of  interest,  honors 
and  awards,  department  news,  employee 
vacations  or  hobbies,  and  on-the-job  acci- 
dents. Reporters  are  urged  to  be  accurate, 
to  get  clearance,  to  submit  news  early. 
They  are  not  listed  on  the  masthead,  but 
are  given  by-lines  by  way  of  recognition 
of  their  efforts. 


An  Editorial,  "Millions,  Just  to 
Stay  in  Business"  is  used  to  point  up  the 
significance  of  two  articles  in  the  June 
USS  Westerners,  published  by  the  Columbia- 
Geneva  Steel  Division  and  Columbia  Iron 
Mining  Company,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  San  Francisco.  The  articles  de- 
scribe a  new  multimillion-dollar  coal  clean- 
ing plant,  and  a  plan  to  build  a  multimil- 
lion-dollar continuous  annealing  facility  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Works.  The  editorial  ex- 
plains "These  two  large  improvements  are 
not  to  enable  us  to  produce  a  new  group 
of  products.  Nor  will  they  materially  in- 
crease production  of  our  present  range  of 
products.  One  will  improve  efficiency  while 
helping  to  improve  quality.  The  other 
largely  improves  quality  and  uniformity  to 
meet  more  exacting  and  changing  customer 
requirements.  Just  to  keep  competitive  in 
a  business  like  ours  requires  huge  new  in- 
vestments." The  editorial  concludes  by 
pointing  out  that  operating  results  are  the 
sum  total  of  what  each  of  us  does  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  group.  Rockwell  Here- 
ford is  manager  of  employee  publications 
for  the  company. 


A  Tempting  Picture  of  a  Delightful 
Place  to  Work  is  presented  by  CIBA  Side- 
lights, published  by  the  public  relations 
division  of  CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Products 
Inc.,  Summit,  New  Jersey.  A  parade  of 
summer  fashions  in  the  courtyard  of  one 
of  the  buildings  pictures  pretty  models  in  a 


beautiful  garden  setting  complete  with 
bright  tulip  beds,  green  grass  and  a  danc- 
ing fountain.  A  telling  shot  shows  men 
employees  hanging  out  of  second  floor  cor- 
ridor windows  to  watch  the  parade  and 
take  pictures. 

The  same  pretty  courtyard  was  also 
used  for  an  outdoor  art  show  of  paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture  by  CIBA  employees. 
Candid  snapshots  of  employees  viewing  the 
exhibit  reveal  studious  frowns  and  puzzled 
concentration.  The  show,  arranged  jointly 
by  the  personnel  division  and  the  Design 
Section  of  advertising,  contained  numerous 
examples  of  both  modern  and  conventional 
styles.  According  to  the  judges,  the  work 
was  of  amazingly  high  quality  for  an  ex- 
hibit by  amateurs. 


"Quality  is  All  of  Us"  is  the  title  of 
a  fine  feature  in  Current  News,  a  ii-page 
monthly  published  by  the  American  Chicle 
Company,  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 
Editor  Mary  Jane  Shields  used  an  unusually 
good  group  picture  of  a  crowd  of  employees 
for  the  cover.  It's  a  close-up  shot  taken 
from  above,  and  although  the  number  of 
people  is  large,  their  features  are  clear, 
and  their  expressions  are  lively  and  inter- 
ested. On  the  cover  she  says,  "Whether 
times  are  good  or  bad,  the  company  that 
manufactures  the  best  product  for  the  low- 
est cost  will  always  get  the  purse.  We  call 
this  '  'quality. ' '  Some  people  think  of '  'qual- 
ity "  in  terms  of  long  rows  of  precisioned 
machines  turning  out  a  product  untouched 
by  human  hands,  but  no  machine  ever 
functioned  without  a  human  being  to  guide 
it,  or  to  design  it  in  the  first  place.  It  holds 
true  that  the  product  will  always  be  only 
as  good  as  the  people  who  make  it.  Here 
at  American  Chicle  we  are  all  involved  in 
manufacturing  a  product  ...  it  follows 
then,  that  the  "quality"  in  our  product  is 
all  of  us!"  An  excellent  picture  feature 
shows  employees  at  their  various  jobs  and 
explains  how  each  job  helps  add  up  to  a 
quality  product. 


HELP  WANTED 

SocoNY  Mobil  Oil  Company  desires  Training  Supervisor  in 
Libya  with  specialized  knowledge  of  oilfield  operations. 
Degree  in  education  or  equivalent.  Minimum  five  years 
experience.  Send  full  educational  background  and  experience 
details  to — C.  L.  Lauc,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  150  E.  4ind 
Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Personnel  Assistant:  National  company  with  multi-branch 
operation  offers  exceptional  opportunity  for  college  graduate, 
2.6-18  with  personnel  training  and  some  experience.  Work 
will  cover  all  phases  of  Personnel  Administration  under  a 
progressive  program.  Future  advancement  possibilities  arc 
excellent.  Location  is  Hartford,  Conn.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  desired  to  Box  s^S- 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  Age  31,  married,  one 
child,  B.B.A.  Personnel  Administration.  Seven  years  experi- 
ence— five  years  with  present  multi-plant  manufacturer. 
Experienced  in  recruiting,  safety,  medical  services,  policies 
and  procedures,  wage  and  salary,  welfare  and  recreation, 
labor  relations,  training,  testing  and  editing  company  house 
organ.  Desire  growth  opportunity  with  progressive  firm. 
Reply  Box  571. 


Personnel:  Last  six  years  experience  in  Engineering  Personnel 
Services.  Two  years  in  general  personnel  with  a  manufacturer 
of  heavy  electrical  machinery.  BA  in  Economics  with  grad- 
uate work  in  labor  and  personnel  at  University  of  Chicago. 
Seeking  position  in  general  personnel  in  a  multi-plant  opera- 
tion or  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  combine  the  tech- 
nical and  other  phases  of  general  personnel.  Age  38,  married, 
2.  children.  Veteran.  Complete  resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  575. 


Have  Broad  Experience  in  personnel  field  including  safety, 
training,  personnel  research  and  employment.  Primary  inter- 
ests are  placement,  psychological  testing,  employee  develop- 
ment, counseling  and  motivation.  Desire  position  in  personnel 
or  related  field  where  skills  and  training  will  be  fully  utilized. 
Masters  degree  in  Industrial  Psychology,  supplemented  by 
minors  in  science  and  business.  Age  35.  Married,  4  children. 
Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  580. 


Personnel  &  Industrial  Relations  Manager:  Will  consider 
staff  position.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  Professional  Re- 
cruitment, Training,  Policies  and  Procedures,  Labor  Rela- 
tions, Wage  and  Salary,  Safety,  Security  and  Welfare  Benefits. 
Reply  Box  581. 


Personnel-Labor  Relations:  9  years  experience  all  phases. 
Heavy  contract  negotiations,  grievance  handling,  arbitration 
dealing  with  7  unions  in  well  known  multi-plant  company. 
Work  in  developing  programs   anJ   policies,  wage  admin.. 


employment,  training,  research  and  planning.  B.S.,  M.A., 
work  toward  Ph.D.  Some  college  teaching.  Minimum  sal- 
ary $8-10,000.  Reply  Box  581. 


Do  YOU  have  a  position  in  Labor  Relations  that  offers  a 
rial  challenge?  An  industrial  relations  graduate,  currently 
working  in  Employee  Relations,  with  emphasis  on  griev- 
ances, disciplinary  problems,  and  counselling,  would  like  to 
discuss  it  with  you.  Age  2.7,  married,  military  service  fully 
complete,  location  open,  and  salary  a  bargaining  point.  Re- 
ply Box  583. 


Seek  Responsible  Industrial  Relations  or  Director  of 
Salaried  Personnel  position.  Former  educator.  12.  years  In- 
dustrial Relations  experience  with  two  top  companies, 
supervising  employment,  employee  services,  merit  review, 
suggestion  system,  recreation,  personnel  publications,  and 
training  functions.  Also  development  of  personnel  policies, 
and  management  development.  Work  with  both  unionized 
and  non-unionized  companies  at  plant  and  staff  levels. 
Age  44.  Salary  open.  Reply  Box  jSd. 


Personnel  Director  or  Assistant:  Personable  and  qualified, 
15  years  experience — 7  years  top  level  position,  supervising 
well-rounded  personnel  administration  program.  Multi- 
plant  experience.  Specialist  labor-management  relations  and 
formal  salary  administration.  Up-to-date  college  credits  in 
industrial  relations.  Will  relocate.  $10,000.  range.  Reply 
Box  fS6. 


Personnel  Director  or  Assistant  to  Personnel  Director: 
Now  Personnel  Manager  of  largest  division  (over  1,500 
employees)  of  nationally  known  multi-plant  company. 
Five  years  successful  experience  with  union  negotiations, 
grievances  and  all  personnel  functions.  Desire  growth  oppor- 
tunity with  small  or  medium  size  progressive  firm.  B.S.  in 
Industrial  Relations,  30,  veteran,  married.  Location — N.Y.C. 
or  vicinity.  Reply  Box  iSy. 


Personnel  Woman,  30  years  old,  single,  seeks  career  oppor- 
tunity. Experience  in  recruiting,  placement,  counseling, 
employee  benefit  programs,  testing,  training.  Also  training 
and  experience  as  group  worker.  Prefer  Midwest  location. 
College  grad,  magria  cum  laudt,  majored  in  psychology  and 
sociology.  Reply  Box  588. 


.Attention — West  Coast  Readers:  Are  you  looking  for  a 
woman  qualified  to  administer  complete  personnel  program 
or  section  thereof?  Now  employed  as  Personnel  Manager  of 
medium  size  company  in  Chicago.  Total  10  years'  experience 
in  factory,  large  office,  and  department  store  operation. 
Sound  psychologist.  Trained  in  modern  personnel  procedures 
and  practices.  B.A.  degree.  Member  ASPA.  No  dependents. 
Reply  to  Mrs.  Lorene  M.  Stroup,  170  Evergreen,  Elmhurst, 
111. 


Advertisements  wilt  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  iOi  a  line  for  one  insertion:  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  2i9,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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GUIDE  FOR  FURTHER  SELF  ANALYSIS 

Thus    far,   you  have  gained  an   overall   picture  of  your  capabilities.   The  following 
factors  are  listed  as  a  guide  for  your  further  self  onalysis.  We  urge  you  to  evaluate 

yourself   in  relation  to  them.  Should  you  hove  diffi- 
culty rating  yourself  on  a  specific  factor,  refer  back 


NEEDS    DEVELOPMENT 

SATISFACTORY 

i 

Knowledge  of  Details  of  Job 

Policy  Making  Ability 

Setting  Work  Standards  for 
Subordinates 

Maintaining  Effective  Control 
Over  Subordinates 

Setting  Goals  for  Developing 
Their  Leadership 

Getting  Along  with  Subordinates 

Coordinating  Work:    of  Own 
People 

This  is   page  7  of  a   12-page 

Coordinating  Work:    with  Other 
Depts. 

book  called  "You  and  Your  De- 

Stimulate Subordinates  to  Assist 
in  Developing  Procedures 

velopment",  in  the  Men  &  Manage- 

Tact  with  Others 

Hay  &  Associates.  For  the  story  of 

Initiative  (Self  Starting) 

how  the  Guide  is  used  in  coun- 

Expression (Written  &  Verbal) 

seling    executives    and    helping 

Self  Reliance 

development  they  need,  see  the 

Acceptance  of  Responsibility 

article  by  John  Grela  and  Frank 

Maturity  of  Judgment 

Martin  on  page  209. 

Making  Decisions 

! 

Getting  All  the  Facts 

Assuming  Responsibility 
Beyond  Job  Outline 

Organize  Distribution  of  Time 

Anticipating  Needed 
Information 
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Conference  Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

13     Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hotel  Cleveland 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  2.1.,  N.  Y. 

17-18     New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler  Hotel 

American  Management  Association.   Special  Personnel  Supervision  Confer- 
ence. AMA,  15 15  Broadway,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY 

11-X3     Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hotel  Carter 

Cleveland  Personnel  Assn. — Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  i8th  Annual 
Northern  Ohio  Personnel  &  Executive  Conference.  J.  W.  Vanden 
Bosch,  Exec.  Secry.  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  400  Union  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

xi-13     New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Commodore. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  General  Session.  NICB,  Inc.,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  iz,  N.  Y. 

x6-z8     Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Statler  Hotel. 

American  Management  Association  Inc.  General  Mgt.  Conference.  David  J. 
Secunda,  Manager,  General  Management  Division  AMA,  15 15  Broad- 
way, Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Talking  With  People 


A  guest  editorial  by 

Chas.  a.  McKea>jxi 

The  McKeand  Company,  Los  Angeles 


WHEN  one  talks  with  another,  there  is 
always  action.  Ideas  develop,  emo- 
tions are  activated,  assumptions,  surmises 
and  conclusions  emerge.  A  result  is  in- 
evitable but  it  is  not  necessarily  positive. 
Sometimes  it  is  negative. 

The  problem  in  communication — home, 
social,  work-place,  even  in  the  United 
Nations — is  one  of  understanding.  Let's 
consider  how  we  can  improve  and  use  our 
skill  in  inter-personal,  face-to-face  com- 
munication, in  which  we  are  involved  for  a 
major  portion  of  the  time  in  day-by-day, 
work  situations. 

Our  habits,  our  personality  patterns, 
our  self-concepts,  our  inability  to  listen — 
and,  yes,  our  habitual  discourtesies — create 
barriers  to  understanding  which  cause  us 
heartaches  in  home  life,  frustrations  in 
social  life,  and  cost  us  tremendous  sums  of 
money  in  business. 

Our  staff,  over  a  period  of  time,  has 
tested  and  retested  a  communications 
program  under  the  title  of  "Talking  With 
People".  It  has  been  used  with  first-line 
supervisors  in  the  plants  of  an  oil  tool 
company  and  an  electronic  equipment 
manufacturer,  and  with  groups  of  field 
service   engineering  salesmen. 

It  has  also  been  presented  in  all-day 
seminars  to  mixed  groups  of  participants 
representing  various  functions  and  levels  in 
manufacturing,  public  utility,  finance,  en- 
gineering and  educational  institutions.  The 
organizations  ranged  from  175  to  35,000 
employees.  This  indicates  the  broad  appli- 
cation of  the  program. 

The  training  program  brings  out  the 
philosophy  and  principles  of  the  interview. 


There  is  a  big  difference  between  talking 
to  people  and  talking  \vith  them. 
Talking  with  them  is  a  communications 
skill  which  can  be  improved  by  study 
and  practice.  The  author  cites  several 
examples  out  of  his  oun  business  experi- 
ence of  how  better  communications  over- 
came resistance  to  change,  boosted 
morale,  bettered  salesmen's  performance . 
The  piece  was  originally  intended  to 
substitute  for  the  regular  "Editor  to 
Reader' '  column  of  our  late  editor,  Ned 
Hay,  whose  untimely  death  was  re- 
ported last  month. 


The  principles  are  presented  and  then  dem- 
onstrated by  means  of  role-playing  by  the 
participants,  using  the  various  responses 
which  are  conducive  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. The  "skill  practice"  is  carefully 
designed  and  the  reviews  are  critical  and 
objective. 

Here  are  several  examples  of  the  kind  of 
situation  you  run  up  against  in  companies 
where  no  particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  effective  communications — and  of  the 
results  when  sound  communication  princi- 
ples are  followed.  The  examples  are  from 
our  own  consulting  experience,  but  I  am 
sure  many  personnel  and  training  managers 
who  have  emphasized  communications  in 
their  own  companies  could  cite  similar 
instances. 

Let  me  mention  first  the  case  of  a 
company  employing  some  3,000  people.  The 
staff  of  a  large  consulting  firm  had  been 
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working  on  a  reorganization  plan  for  nine 
months,  and  the  plan  was  finally  presented 
to  the  company's  executive  group.  The  plan 
was  presented  in  four  volumes,  many 
charts.  Each  member  of  the  group  was 
instructed  to  study  the  report.  A  memoran- 
dum to  all  management  set  a  specific  date 
when  the  program  would  be  put  into  effect. 
Sounds  typical,  doesn't  it?  Nine  months 
later,  staff  was  bogged  down,  line  was  in  a 
turmoil,  scheduling  was  lagging,  and  cus- 
tomer complaints  were  mounting.  The 
importance  of  creating  understanding  and 
acceptance  through  real  communication 
had  been  ignored. 

New  Plan  Sold  to  Supervisors 

Contrast  to  that  unhappy  situation,  the 
results  in  another  company  where  a  team 
of  trained  and  well-coached  interviewers 
went  to  work.  Their  aim  was  to  meet  the 
ever-present  "resistance  to  change"  and  to 
create  understanding  in  presenting  a  new 
tooling  method.  In  this  instance  the  first- 
line  group  of  some  seventy  supervisors 
"bought"  the  plan  as  presented.  Ap- 
proximately $85,000  will  be  saved  in  the 
first  year's  operation  of  the  plan.  In  addition 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
meeting  shipping  commitments. 

According  to  a  recent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  publication,  under  current  con- 
ditions there  must  be  a  $19  boost  in  sales 
for  many  companies  to  make  $1.00  addi- 
tional profit.  Use  your  slide  rule  with  this 
formula  and  figure  how  much  hard-to-get 
sales  your  company  needs  to  make  $85,000. 
This  indicates  the  value  of  creating  under- 
standing through  communication. 

Here's  another  example:  a  staff  group, 
in  possession  of  all  necessary  facts  and 
understanding  the  importance  of  creating 
acceptance,  sold  a  new  control  plan  to 
reduce  production  loss.  They  did  a  work- 
man-like job  and,  to  their  amazement,  they 
also  washed  out  the  former  anti-staff  at- 
titude. Coached  and  trained  in  the  skill  of 


inter-personal  communication,  that  staff  is 
making  money  for  the  company. 

In  still  another  instance,  members  of  a 
field-service  engineer-sales  group  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  use  of  their  products,  oil 
tools,  since  they  were  all  hired  off  oil  rigs. 
But  in  dealing  with  customers  they  were 
inclined  to  assume  a  set  of  facts  about  a 
given  problem  and  to  make  suggestions 
based  on  their  assumptions,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  they  were  wrong.  It  was  apparent 
that  their  real  problem  was  lack  of  skill  in 
conducting  an  interview  with  the  customer. 
They  could  not  get  through  to  develop 
facts.  Hence,  the  use  of  assimiptions  in  sug- 
gesting solutions. 

Salesmen  Coached  to  Get  Facts 

Hours  have  been  spent  with  the  men  in 
communications  "skill  practice,"  using 
actual  incidents  taken  from  the  field.  Tape 
recordings  were  used  for  "play-back,  stop- 
and-go  "  discussion.  The  result  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  sales,  and  high  morale 
in  the  two  field-branch  groups.  Most  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  improvement  in 
customer  relations;  the  salesmen  are  now 
welcomed  because  they  approach  problems 
objectively. 

The  president  of  a  liberal  arts  college 
was  a  guest  at  a  recent  seminar.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  his  comment  was,  "Had  I  known 
of  and  used  this  interview  method,  I  could 
have  saved  my  dean  of  women.  Now  I  have 
to  find  one,  with  school  opening  in  five 
weeks . ' ' 

Listening  is  involved  in  every  inter- 
view situation.  The  interviewer  must  listen 
for  the  feelings,  the  meanings,  and  be  able 
to  use  the  listening  responses  that  will  keep 
the  interview  open  until  he  has  information, 
facts  and  understanding.  Understanding 
is  the  basis  for  action,  advice,  orders, 
criticisms,  suggestions,  praise,  etc.,  ap- 
propriate to  a  given  situation. 

(Continued  on  page  zif) 


Role-Playing  Helps  Pick  Chief 


By  James  L.  Green 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Management 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio 


THE  directors  of  XYZ  faced  an  urgent 
problem.  The  president  had  died  sud- 
denly and  they  had  to  choose  a  new  man 
quickly  to  guide  the  company  through  a 
difficult  period. 

The  problem  was  well  stated  by  the 
board  chairman,  George  Lansing.  "The 
presidency  of  XYZ,"  he  said,  "requires 
an  exceptionally  able  administrator.  Aside 
from  the  purely  technical  qualifications, 
the  man  we  pick  must  have  personal 
integrity,  energy,  moral  courage,  vision, 
intellectual  capacity  and  the  strength  of  his 
convictions.  Short  of  actual  on-the-job 
performance,  how  can  we  make  as  sure  as 
possible  that  our  judgment  is  sound  in 
picking  one  candidate  over  another?" 

Bill  Watson  spoke  up.  "May  I  supple- 
ment what  you've  just  said,  George,  v^^ith 
the  thought  that,  in  picking  our  man,  we 
must  try  to  avoid  emotional  or  "halo' 
judgments.  We  need  to  determine  as  well  as 
we  can  how  effective  the  man  will  be  in  the 
job  we  expect  him  to  fill. 

"Two  of  the  five  men  we  have  in  mind 
are  already  in  our  organization.  Unques- 
tionably they  are  top-notch  in  their  present 
assignments  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered for  the  top  post.  But,  as  you  say,  we 
must  be  as  sure  as  we  can.  The  big  question 
is — which  of  these  five,  if  any,  will  succeed 
at  the  level  at  which  we  expect  him  to  perform?" 

After  considerable  discussion  of  what 
had  been  learned  through  the  company's 
executive  development  and  appraisal  pro- 
grams, and  what  might  be  learned  through 
psychological  tests,  depth  interviews  and 
other  devices,  it  was  agreed  that  the  de- 


Sometimes  the  one  man  for  a  big  job 
stands  out  like  a  lighthouse.  But  how 
do  you  decide  beticeai  them  tvhen  two  or 
more  deserve  serious  consideration!  The 
author  suggests  role-playing  as  a  sup- 
plement to  interviews  and  other  selection 
aids.  This  device,  he  believes,  will  give 
you  a  more  realistic  idea  of  hoiv  the  man 
ivill  perform  at  the  higher  level  you 
have  in  mind  for  him. 


cision  would  require  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  men  under  consideration. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Clark  Spencer 
came  up  with  a  suggestion  that  met  unani- 
mous approval.  "Why,"  he  asked,  "don't 
we  invite  these  five  candidates  to  spend 
three  or  four  days  with  us  at  the  executive 
lodge?  Surely,  living  and  talking  together 
intimately  for  a  few  days  in  that  environ- 
ment should  help  us  decide  which  candidate 
is  "most  likely  to  succeed.' 

Outcome  of  Lodge  Meeting 

In  the  next  scene  we  have  George 
Lansing  speaking  in  an  informal  meeting  of 
the  Board  after  several  days  at  the  lodge.  "I 
must  admit,"  he  said,  "that  at  times  I 
have  almost  forgotten  our  primary  purpose 
in  being  here.  I  can't  remember  having  a 
better  vacation.  Along  the  way,  of  course, 
I've  picked  up  some  definite  opinions  about 
our  candidates.  But  I'm  still  not  sure  I  could 
predict    their    performance    in    the    presi- 
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dency.  What  conclusions  have  you  others 
come  to?" 

The  discussion  which  followed  pretty 
well  eliminated  three  of  the  men  from 
further  consideration.  One  candidate  in 
moments  of  confidence  picked  his  competi- 
tors apart  and  pointed  out  real  and  imagined 
shortcomings;  a  second  proved  to  be  a  bore; 
a  third  seemed  bent  upon  proving  his 
erudition  to  the  discomfort  of  all. 

These  and  other  things,  in  the  minds 
of  the  Board  members,  left  two  men  to 
choose  between.  The  decision  was  difficult, 
for  both  talked  a  good  game;  they  were 
about  equal  in  training  and  past  work 
experience;  both  were  brainy,  amiable,  and 
seemed  to  have  the  proper  human-relations 
attitude.  As  one  Board  member  put  it, 
"Both  men  have  brains,  character,  and 
knowledge,  but  which  man  can  best  apply 
what  he  has  to  our  situation  and  needs?" 

Role-Playing  as  Appraisal  Tool 

"I  have  an  idea  for  finding  that  out," 
said  Bill  Watson.  "It's  in  line  with  the 
thought  I  threw  out  at  an  earlier  meeting — 
the  need  to  find  how  well  our  man  is  likely 
to  do  at  a  level  above  that  at  which  he  has 
ever  functioned.  What  we  want  is  to  ap- 
praise the  quality  of  executive  leadership 
and  competence  at  a  given  level  in  a  situa- 
tional environment.  In  a  phrase,  we  need  a 
bridge  from  knoiving  to  doing.  We  need  a 
means  of  observing  how  well  each  of  our 
candidates  can  bridge  the  gap  under  top- 
level  situational  problem  conditions.  I'd 
like  to  suggest  a  way.  If  you'll  give  me  until 
our  next  meeting  at  the  office,  I'll  present 
my  plan  in  writing." 


The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  following 
Board  meeting,  where  Watson  is  presenting 
his  promised  report.  "Believe  me,  gentle- 
men," he's  saying,  "this  is  not  just  a 
psychological  gimmick.  In  essence,  my 
plan  stems  from  a  training  device  which  has 


been  used  successfully  for  years.  I  believe 
that  role  playing,  carefully  planned  and 
carried  out,  can  provide  an  excellent  and 
realistic  bridge  between  knoiving  and  doing. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  role  playing 
device  can  help  us  achieve  these  objectives: 

(a)  We  can  establish  the  'total  situation'; 

(b)  We  can  observe,  appraise,  and  evaluate 
abilities  to  handle  human  relations  prob- 
lems situationally;  (c)  We  can  evaluate  the 
individual  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  our 
two  applicants;  (d)  We  can  observe  each 
applicant's  thinking  processes,  decision- 
making tendencies,  and  technical  compe- 
tence at  the  highest  level. 

Watson  Describes  His  Plan 

"Now,  we  have  three  matters  to  ac- 
complish before  we  can  try  out  my  plan. 
First,  I  have  prepared  a  thorough,  guided 
interview  plan  through  which  we  will  make 
sure  that  each  applicant  is  exposed  to  the 
needed  information  about  XYZ.  We  must 
be  sure  that  Peyton  does  not  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  more  just  because  he 
is  presently  on  the  staff.  We  must  guard, 
also,  to  discount  any  glamour  that  accrues 
to  Cooly  merely  because  he  is  new  and  over 
fifty  miles  from  home.  The  patterned 
interview  will  give  the  two  men  an  equal 
orientation  of  pertinent  company  informa- 
tion, at  least. 

"Second,  we  must  define  the  few  prob- 
lems to  be  presented  and  assign  the  various 
roles  to  be  played  by  several  Board  members. 
Then,  we  shall  present  these  problems  to 
Peyton  and  Cooly  as  though  they  were 
actually  president  of  XYZ. 

"Third,  we  must  develop  a  more  pre- 
cise common  understanding  among  our- 
selves as  to  the  job  design  of  the  presidency 
of  XYZ.  We  need  to  reduce  to  writing  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  company,  the  several 
areas  of  responsibility  of  the  presidency,  and 
a  clear  statement  of  matters  we  reserve  for 
our  own  action — the  president  exercising  all 
remaining  authorities  within  XYZ.  Such  a 
job  design  will  aid  in  giving  Peyton  and 
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Cooly  a  realistic  feel  of  the  role  they  will  be 
asked  to  play. 

"I  have  developed  three  problem  situa- 
tions. One  relates  to  expansion  of  XYZ  into 
nevv^,  but  related,  product  fields.  The  second 
is  a  case  of  friction  between  two  key  execu- 
tives which,  if  one  looks  deep  enough,  can 
be  seen  to  stem  from  faulty  organization 
structure.  And,  the  third  combines  a  pro- 
voking human-relations  situation,  an  under- 
standing of  delegation,  functional  coordina- 
tion and  balance,  and  the  use  of  accounting 
and  financial  data.  This  one,  particularly, 
should  identify  our  applicant's  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  our  shareholders  ver- 
sus employees  and  customers. 

Participants  Prepared  for  Roles 

"Here,  George,  Tom,  and  Walter,  are 
complete  instructions  outlining  the  three 
problem  situations.  These  are  not  parts  or 
roles  to  be  memorized  and  parrotted.  In- 
stead, each  employee — you  three  Board 
members  in  this  case — has  a  complete  ver- 
sion of  the  problem  situation.  Read  it, 
study  it,  and  'feel'  it.  Then  when  you  come 
to  the  presidential  candidate  with  your 
problem,  you  won't  act  it — you  will 
realistically  do  it  even  more  strongly  than 
you  would  probably  perform  in  a  real-life 
situation.  So  engrain  your  problem,  your 
position,  your  arguments,  and  your  griev- 
ance deep  in  your  personality  tonight.  Be 
subjective,  and  eloquently  emphatic.  To- 
morrow afternoon  we  can  realistically  test 
our  candidates." 


George  Lansing  is  speaking  the  next 
afternoon:  "As  Board  chairman  I  can  assure 
you,  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr.  Peyton,  that  we 
are  all  well  impressed  with  your  qualifica- 
tions. We  would,  however  like  for  each  of 
you  to  tell  us  how  you  would  handle  a 
situational  problem,  by  showing  us  what  you 
would  do  should  such  a  problem  arise.  We 
would  like  each  of  you  in  turn  to  play  the 


role  of  president  of  XYZ  while  we  present 
several  problems  to  you. 

"We  are  not  intending  a  gruelling 
examination.  We  are  only  interested  in 
seeing  how  you  would  handle  various 
aspects  of  the  job  you  are  being  considered 
for.  You  have  been  given  an  orientation 
regarding  pertinent  company  information. 
You  both  have  seen  copies  of  the  position 
description  outlining  objectives,  responsi- 
bilities, and  authorities  of  the  presidency. 
So  now  think  and  act  as  you  would  in  the 
capacity  of  president  of  XYZ.  While  other 
Board  members  get  ready  for  their  parts,  I 
suggest  that  you  two  go  down  to  the 
executives'  dining  room  and  relax  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  for  a  few  minutes." 

The  Boards  Final  Briefing 

The  Board  being  assembled  with  Lan- 
sing in  his  office.  Bill  Watson  gives  them  a 
final  briefing.  "George,  Tom  and  Walter," 
he  says,  "know  the  roles  they  are  to  play 
now.  The  rest  of  us  will  sit  over  here  where 
we  can  hear  and  see  all  that  goes  on.  But  we 
will  only  listen  and  observe,  and  after  a 
while  our  candidates  may  be  so  absorbed  in 
the  parts  they  are  playing  that  they  will 
almost  forget  we  are  here.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  give  each  of  us  board  members, 
including  our  three  role  players,  an  op- 
portunity to  choose  independently  and 
objectively  between  the  two  candidates. 

"Incidentally,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
procedure  I  have  asked  Miss  Harper  to  come 
into  the  office  with  each  candidate  and 
have  him  dictate  a  short  reply  to  a  request 
from  the  Red  Cross  for  a  company  donation. 
This  will  help  put  the  candidate  at  his  ease. 
Then  our  role  players  will  bring  up  their 
problems,  first  with  Cooly  and  then  with 
Pevton." 


When  the  curtain  rises  on  the  next 
scene,  the  role-playing  has  been  completed. 
Chairman  George  Lansing  is  speaking  to  the 
Board    members.    "Well,    gentlemen,    that 
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was  really  an  experience.  I  think  I  learned 
more  about  executive  behavior  patterns  in 
the  last  two  hours  than  I  would  have  in  two 
years  in  an  advanced  management  school. 
To  be  very  profound,  I  might  state  that 
'knowledge  is  worthless  unless  the  bridge  to 
application  can  be  crossed.'  We  certainly 
saw  that  here  today.  What  impressions  did 
you  fellows  who  participated  in  the  role- 
playing  secure?" 

Walter:  "As  I  look  back  at  the  many 
interviews  I've  had  with  both  these  men, 
and  especially  our  vacation  at  the  lodge,  I 
must  admit  that  I  had  been  unable  to  make 
a  firm  choice.  Both  men  were  adept  at 
talking  through  problems.  And  it  was  a 
revelation  to  me  today  to  see  the  real  dif- 
ference between  them  unfold. 

New  President  Emerges 

"Cooly  was  clearly,  in  my  opinion, 
superior  when  under  pressure.  He  made 
some  really  sound  decisions  and  forth- 
rightly  initiated  administrative  action.  He 
indicated  a  self-confident  drive  and  willing- 
ness to  assume  responsibility  when  the 
proposed  investment  expansion  plan  was 
under  consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
Peyton  hesitated  and  hedged  and,  if  you 
noticed,  tried  to  put  me  in  the  position  of 
making  the  decision  for  him.  He  tried  to  use 
a  psychological  twist,  and  it  didn't  work." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Tom,  "I  had  a 
similar  experience  with  Peyton.  Almost 
before  I  knew  what  was  happening,  he  had 
me  off  the  subject  of  how  the  production 
manager  was  fouling  up  my  sales  efforts  and 
programming.  He  let  me  blow  off  steam  for 
a  bit  until  I  ran  out  of  breath.  When  I 
stopped,  he  said:  "Have  you  really  thought 
this  difficulty  to  the  core?  Do  you  really 
think  the  production  manager  is  trying  to 
make  you  look  bad;  to  put  XYZ  in  the 
hole?'  Then  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  through  an  organizational  relation- 
ship process  that  was  intriguing.  He  very 
soon  had  me  convinced   that   it  wasn't  a 


personal  matter  at  all,  and  I  came  out  of  his 
office  feeling  good.  I  knew  my  difficulty 
would  quickly  be  solved.  Peyton  tried  to 
soothe  personal  relations,  but  he  didn't  see 
through  the  organizational  maize.  I'll  have 
to  cast  my  vote  for  Cooly." 

Watson:  "Unlike  Tom  and  Walter,  I 
was  only  an  observer,  but  I  must  comment 
and  compliment  our  participants.  You 
three  men  really  put  realism  into  these 
situational  problems.  I  could  almost  'feel' 
the  pressures  imposed  on  Cooly  and  Peyton. 
My  impression  of  Cooly  corresponds  to  the 
others'.  He  is  obviously  our  man.  I  would 
like  to  state,  however,  that  Peyton  still 
ranks  high  in  my  judgment.  He  has  lots  of 
potential  and  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  groomed  for  higher-level  responsi- 
bilities. At  the  moment,  though,  he  needs 
more  seasoning." 

Chairman  Lansing  Sums  Up 

Lansing:  "We  seem  to  be  agreed 
unanimously.  This  role-playing  design  that 
you  prepared.  Bill,  is  the  most  effective  and 
realistic  selection  tool  I've  seen.  Our 
problem  was  to  select  a  man  to  perform  at 
the  highest  level  in  XYZ.  We  all  felt 
completely  inadequate  in  basing  a  predic- 
tion for  success  on  past  performance  at 
lower  levels.  Interviews  gave  us  some 
insight,  perhaps,  and  tests  might  have 
helped  too.  But  none  of  us  felt  confident  to 
make  a  decision  that  a  particular  candidate 
both  could  perform  and  ivould  perform. 

"Bill's  role-playing  selection  method 
answered  many  questions  for  us.  We  were 
able  to  establish  the  situational  level, 
control  the  problem  environment,  and 
observe  our  candidates  in  realistic  executive 
action.  With  a  little  concentrated  work,  I 
am  confident  we  can  develop  this  method  for 
middle-management  positions  also.  Bill, 
your  ingenuity  has  paid  off  well  for  XYZ. 

"Let's  call  in  our  new  Chief  Execu- 
tive. .  .  Mr.  Cooly,  the  Board  has  unani- 
mously selected  you  to  be  president  of 
XYZ.  Congratulations!" 


The  Counseling  Interview — 
Crux  of  a  Man's  Development 


By  John  J.  Grela  and  Frank  B.  Martin,  Jr. 

Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates,  Inc., 

Philadelphia 


ONE  of  the  major  problems  which  any 
executive  appraisal  program  encount- 
ers is  that  of  clearly  communicating  the 
evaluation  findings  to  each  participant  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  will  be  motivated 
and  stimulated  to  make  continued  use  of 
these  findings. 

Programs  fall  by  the  wayside  when 
they  involve  manpower  evaluation — 
whether  through  testing  or  interviewing 
or  a  combination  of  these — without  discuss- 
ing the  final  results  with  each  person 
evaluated. 

The  goals  of  an  effective  appraisal  pro- 
gram should  be  twofold:  (i)  To  provide 
top-level  management  with  objective  in- 
formation which  can  be  utilized  in  a  posi- 
tive way  toward  more  efficient  company 
productivity;  (2.)  To  provide  each  man  who 
is  appraised  with  information  which  he  can 
relate  to  himself  and  his  future  produc- 
tivity,   in    keeping   with    his   aspirations. 

Most  such  programs  entail  the  follow- 
ing stages :  (i)  Pre-information  and  planning 
phase;  (1)  Testing;  (3)  Evaluation  inter- 
viewing; (4)  Counseling;  (5)  Follow-up.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  focus  entirely 
upon  the  4th  phase,  Counseling. 

Good  counseling  is  clear  communica- 
tion with  a  purpose  in  mind.  It  is  a  rather 
complex  process  which  requires  skilled 
knowledge  and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
counselor.  In  counseling  executives  after 
appraising  them,  the  purpose  is  to  com- 
municate to  each  man  the  objective  findings 
which  have  been  accumulated  from  the 
testing  and  evaluation-interviewing  phases. 


Yon  can  talk  yourself  hoarse  about  an 
executive' s  need  to  develop  in  this  or 
that  direction — but  it  won't  do  nearly 
as  much  good  as  helping  him  to  see  him- 
self ayid  make  up  his  own  mind  what  he 
will  do  about  what  he  sees.  The  authors 
describe  a  counseling  guide  which,  in 
effect,  IS  a  ivork  sheet  ivith  which  the 
executive  judges  himself  and  sets  down 
his  oivn  realistic  development  plan. 


The  important  thing  is  to  communicate 
your  findings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win 
acceptance  for  them — and  so  that  they  will 
stimulate  and  help  the  man  in  planning  his 
future  course. 

The  value  of  the  counseling  interview 
can  be  greatly  reduced,  or  completely 
nullified,  unless  the  counselor  watches  his 
step.  Among  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
good  communication  at  this  stage  are: 

(i)  The  presence  of  the  executive's  im- 
mediate superior.  This  tends  to  violate 
privacy  and  place  the  evaluated  individual 
on  the  defensive. 

(2.)  The  counselor  may  present  the  find- 
ings in  such  a  directive  forceful  manner 
that  the  executive  merely  listens  but  does 
not  accept  what  he  hears. 

(3)  Similar  to  No.  1  is  the  presentation 
of  the  findings  as  though  they  represented 
absolute  truth;  the  man  is  lead  to  believe 
that  all  test  scores,  for  example,  are  highly 
valid  and  almost  sacred. 
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(4)  The  results  may  be  presented  in  such 
a  complex  and  theoretical  fashion  that  the 
individual  becomes  highly  confused  and 
can  find  no  practical  relationship  or  applica- 
tion of  the  findings  to  his  job.  After  giving 
careful  thought  to  these  communication 
barriers,  we  devised  a  rather  simple  pro- 
cedure, which  follow-up  studies  have 
indicated  is  highly  effective. 

The  Counselor's  Role 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  person 
who  is  professionally  qualified  to  administer 
a  comprehensive  evaluation  appraisal  of 
executives,  and  then  counsel  them  con- 
cerning the  results  of  such  an  appraisal,  will 
naturally  adapt  sound  counseling  principles 
to  his  own  particular  personality.  His 
basic  attitudes  and  philosophy  in  approach- 
ing such  a  procedure,  however,  can  stand 
some  scrutiny. 

The  counselor  should  enter  each  inter- 
view with  a  sincere  desire  to  assist  this  one 
executive  in  a  positive  way.  He  must  at  all 
times  be  honest  and  objective  in  expressing 
his  interpretation  of  the  results.  He  should 
avoid  being  pulled  into  a  situation  where 
the  counselee  expects  him  to  discuss  any 
other  person  in  the  company  or  to  imply 
that  he  has  the  right  to  make  decisions  for 
management.  His  job  is  to  give  an  honest 
interpretation  of  the  data  and  to  suggest 
and  recommend  positive  ideas  for  this  one 
man's  consideration. 

The  Evaluation  Guide 

In  order  to  enhance  communication  and 
to  eliminate  any  post-evaluation  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  executive,  we  use  an 
evaluation  guide  of  our  own  design.  This 
guide  consists  of  an  outline  of  the  many 
factors  which  were  measured  during  the 
appraisal  and  evaluation-interview  phases. 
It  is  presented  to  each  man  at  the  beginning 
of  the  counseling  interview  with  the  follow- 
ing general  explanation. 

"Here  is  a  ii-page  book  called  'You 


and  Your  Development  Program.'  This  is 
solely  for  your  own  use  in  recording  any 
ideas  which  seem  important  to  you,  as  you 
and  I  talk  over  what  has  been  found  in  the 
tests  you  have  taken  and  in  the  other  ap- 
praisal procedures.  What  you  enter  in  this 
book  is  strictly  your  own  business;  no  one 
else  will  see  it.  We  are  going  to  discuss 
certain  facts  and  notions  which  you  may 
agree  have  a  bearing  on  your  future  growth 
and  progress  as  a  businessman.  Your  notes 
in  this  book  under  the  various  headings  can 
help  remind  you  what  we  talked  about.  It 
will  constitute  a  record  of  what,  if  any- 
thing, you  thought  you  might  do  to  make 
yourself  more  valuable  to  this  company, 
now  and  in  the  future.  Your  notes  in  this 
book  may  also  be  used  to  check  your 
progress  from  time  to  time. 

"You  will  notice  that  there  are  various 
titles  and  sub-titles  such  as  'Intellectual 
Capabilities  and  Background,'  'Interests 
and  Occupational  Preferences,'  'Use  of 
Capabilities,'  'Personality,'  and  a  number 
of  others  which  we  will  discuss  in  relation- 
ship to  the  appraisal  data.  You  will  also 
notice  that  it  is  merely  an  outline,  and  no 
pre-determined  results  have  been  entered 
under  these  various  titles  and  sub-headings. 

"It  is  for  you  and  me  to  look  over  the 
data  and,  using  our  joint  judgments,  enter 
comments  which  we  feel  most  accurately 
reflect  you  and  your  future.  In  a  sense,  you 
are  being  asked  to  assist  me  in  formulating 
an  accurate  report  concerning  you  as  an 
individual." 

The  evaluation  guide  is  not  a  mere 
check  list  of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  is 
a  detailed  reminder  to  the  executive  of 
what  was  discussed.  At  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view he  carries  this  guide  with  him,  in 
which  he  has  entered  many  comments  in 
his  own  words.  He  actually  had  partici- 
pated in  the  writing  of  his  own  evaluation 
in  relationship  to  other  findings.  The 
counselor's  role  is  to  guide  him  through 
various  areas  of  his  personality,  aptitudes, 
interests,  etc.,  which  have  been  appraised, 
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and  then  occasionally  refer  him  back  to  the 
evaluation  guide  where  he  enters  his 
comments. 

On  four  pages  of  the  book  there  are 
columns  where  the  man  checks,  for  various 
elements,  whether  he  is  "Satisfactory"  or 
"Needs  Development."  The  format  of 
page  7  is  shown  on  the  inside  cover  page  of 
this  issue;  this  page  is  representative.  On 
three  pages  where  the  check-columns  are 
used,  there  are  two  "Needs  Development" 
columns — "Needs  Development  for  Present 
Position"  and  "Needs  Development  for 
Higher  Position." 

Every  Man  His  Own  Judge 

As  the  man  considers  the  various  areas 
and  checks  whether  he  is  "satisfactory"  or 
"needs  development"  in  each,  he  realizes 
how  he  is  rating  himself.  Even  the  most 
defensive  individual  soon  sees  it  if  he  is 
consistently  over-rating.  The  counselor  can 
disagree  with  him  in  an  objective  unemo- 
tional way,  still  leaving  the  door  open  for 
him  to  reach  his  own  conclusions. 

Since  the  man  participates  in  the  form- 
ulation of  this  report,  he  becomes  actively 
and  emotionally  involved  in  its  construc- 
tion. In  fact,  the  presence  of  the  evaluation 
guide  in  the  interview  tends  to  cause  the 
executive  to  focus  his  attention  on  the 
various  factors  which  are  related  to  him, 
and  not  so  much  on  the  counselor  as  would 
be  true  of  other  interviewing  methods. 

There  are  a  number  of  sections  which 
are  solely  for  the  executive  to  complete  by 
himself  at  a  later  date,  after  he  has  given 
careful  thought  to  the  appraisal  findings. 
For  example,  he  is  asked  to  evaluate 
company  attitudes  toward  him  in  relation 
to  his  productivity,  his  human  relations 
skills  with  superiors  and  subordinates,  and 
his  potential  with  respect  to  his  aspirations. 
He  is  also  asked  to  evaluate  himself  on 
many  more  detailed  and  specific  factors 
which  are  relevant  to  his  particular  job, 
and  the  book  helps  him  to  do  this.  Ap- 
propriate   space    and    reminders    are    also 


provided  to  lead  the  executive  to  formulate 
his  own  plans,  step  by  step,  for  his  own 
development — and  to  record  what  action 
he  takes  in  carrying  through  his  self- 
imposed  program. 

Counselor's   Attitude    Is   Positive 

In  any  situation  of  this  kind,  the 
counselor — whether  an  outside  consultant 
or  a  trained  specialist  from  the  company's 
personnel  department — has  a  two-fold  re- 
sponsibility. This  is  covered  in  an  intro- 
ductory statement  in  the  "You  and  Your 
Development  Program"  book,  as  follows: 

"As  management  consultants,  we  are 
professionally  bound  to  two  points  of 
ethics:  To  assist  joz/r  company  in  developing 
a  management  program  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  them,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
future  but  in  the  distant  future  as  well;  To 
assist  joa  as  an  individual  in  appraising  your 
assets  (and  weaknesses  too,  since  no  one  is 
perfect),  in  order  that  you  may  more  readily 
attain  your  own  specific  goals. 

"Our  approach  to  this  situation  is  a 
-positive  one,  based  on  the  premise  that  a 
company  can  develop  a  productive  and 
dynamic  organization  only  by  building 
upon  assets,  not  deficits.  A  company's 
organization  is  not  shaped  by  jobs  alone — it 
is  only  as  strong  as  the  people  who  fill 
those  jobs.  As  companies  have  grown  in 
size  and  scope,  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  their  greatest  assets  are  in 
their  people  rather  than  in  just  modern 
equipment." 

What  evidence  is  there  that  the  counsel- 
ing, which  is  so  important  a  part  of  any 
executive  appraisal  and  development  pro- 
gram, is  done  more  effectively  with  this 
counseling  tool  than  without  it?  Aside  from 
the  subjective  judgment  of  individual  con- 
selors  and  executives,  here  is  a  case  report. 

One  hundred  executives  in  a  certain 
company,  after  appraisal,  were  counseled 
in  the  usual  way  without  the  help  of  this 
tool.  The  same  counselors  six  to  twelve 
months  later  interviewed  these  same  men 
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again  in  relation  to  exactly  the  same  ap- 
praisal data.  But  in  the  repeat  interviews, 
the  evaluation  guide  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing was  used  as  the  primary  focal  point  in 
presenting  the  data. 

Guided  Interviews  More  Stimulating 

Some  time  after  the  repeat  interview, 
each  executive  was  asked  to  state  frankly 
which  procedure  he  found  to  be  most  helpful. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  responses  were 
in  favor  of  the  appraisal-guide  method. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  executives 
stated  that  the  second  interview,  with  the 
guide,  not  only  gave  them  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  findings  but,  even  more  important, 
convinced  them  that  the  entire  evaluation 
process  was  for  their  benefit,  and  not  just  a 
means  of  "checking  up'"  on  them. 

A  large  percentage  also  stated  that  use 
of  the  guide  emphasized  more  clearly  to 
them  that  the  appraisal  was  merely  the 
beginning  of  their  development  plans, 
rather  than  a  solitary  and  unrelated  ex- 
amination which  they  hoped  they  would 
"pass." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  the 
first  counseling  interviews  without  the 
guides  had  been  most  favorably  received  as 
reflected  by  a  similar  survey,  the  second 
interviews  with  the  guides  made  a  much 
bigger  hit.  So  much  so  that  men  in  other 
divisions  of  the  company  asked  to  be 
included  in  the  program  because  their 
colleagues  found  it  so  stimulating. 


Editors  note:  Page  7  of  the  "Guide"  is 
illustrated  on  the  inside  cover  page.  If  you'd  hke 
to  see  the  whole  book,  write  for  a  copy :  Edward 
N.  Hay  &  Associates,  Inc.,  ixi  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  what's  in  it — page  6 
is  headed :  Use  of  Capabilities  and  Personality.  The 
explanatory  copy  reads:  "Each  individual  reacts 
and  adjusts  to  the  world  about  him  in  certain 
ways.  The  way  he  responds  in  any  particular 
situation  is  largely  determined  by  a  combination 


of  his  interests,  his  capabilities,  and  his  per- 
sonality characteristics.  Some  persons,  utilizing 
these  traits  in  a  planned  and  decided  way,  strive 
to  regulate  life;  whereas  others,  more  flexible 
and  receptive,  strive  to  adapt  themselves  to  life. 
But,  whatever  the  situation,  no  single  factor 
decides  the  person's  reaction." 

"The  following  will  give  you  a  general 
picture  of  some  of  the  factors  which  cause  you 
to  react  to  life  the  way  you  do,  and  some  of  the 
situations  affected." 

The  space  below  provides  space  for  the 
executive  to  check  himself  and  make  his  own 
notes  on  whether,  in  his  opinion,  he  is  satis- 
factory or  needs  development  in  each  of  13 
directions,  as  follows:  Imagination,  Flexibility, 
Ability  to  follow  through.  Reaction  to  pressure. 
Drive  and  energy,  Persuasiveness,  Ability  to  deal 
with  people.  Ability  to  motivate  others,  Ability 
to  delegate  authority  and  responsibility.  Ability 
to  develop  subordinates,  Planning  and  organiza- 
tion. Analysis  of  technical  problems,  and 
Management  know-how. 

Page  z  is  headed  "Orientation."  This  page 
is  devoted  to  "You";  page  3  to  "Your  Job." 
Page  4  relates  to  "Intellectual  Capabilities"; 
page  5  to  "Interests  and  Occupational  Prefer- 
ence." Page  8  provides  space  for  the  man's 
"Summary  of  Development  Plans,"  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  "makes  or  breaks"  of  his 
job. 


You  may  want  to  tell  your  boss  something 
you  jeel  is  extremely  important  Jor  him  to 
know.  You  walk  into  his  office  and  begin  to 
talk.  His  attention  wanders.  He  opens  his 
mail  as  you  struggle  through  what  you  hate 
to  say.  He  takes  time  out  Jor  a  phone  call. 
Inside  you,  something  dies.  You  have  a  tre- 
mendous desire  to  escape.  As  a  result,  you 

cut  things  short  and  withdraw Too 

often  we  Jail  to  realize  that  our  listening 
reactions  can  make  or  break  the  person 
talking   to    us.     We  Jail  to    realize    that 
through  the  picture  which  we  present  to 
people  who  are  talking  to  us  we  can  some- 
times shut  oJJ  the  flow  oj  injormation. 
Nichols  and  Stevens 
in  "Are  You  Listening" 
— McGraw-Hill 


Personnel  Managers  Discuss 
Management  Manpower  Questions 


By  Joseph  x\.  Charlebois 

Management  Trainee,  General  Electric  Company 

Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

and  Lawrexce  C.  Hackamack 

Professor,  School  of  Business  Administration 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 


FINDING  people  of  good  middle-manage- 
ment and  executive  potential,  according 
to  various  business  magazines,  is  one  of 
indusrr}-'s  biggest  problems.  But  is  there  a 
real  shortage  of  potentially  good  managers 
right  now?  If  so,  what  are  companies  doing 
about  it?  How  do  they  select  people?  How 
do  they  trj^  to  bring  their  people  along? 

It  was  to  answer  such  questions  that 
we  interviewed  the  personnel  directors  of 
ten  companies  in  and  around  Springfield, 
Massachusetts — the  third-largest  industrial 
area  in  New  England.  Each  personnel  direc- 
tor was  talked  with  from  one  to  four  times. 
Seven  of  the  companies  employ  more  than 
looo  people  each.  Three  of  them  each  have 
more  than  3500  employees. 

In  the  largest  company  studied,  the 
problem  of  securing  middle-management 
personnel  was  particularly  acute  because  of 
its  size.  Here  we  asked:  'Ts  the  shortage  of 
management  personnel  as  serious  a  problem 
as  indicated  by  the  business  magazines?"' 
The  personnel  director  felt  that  this  was 
vet}"  definitely  a  grave  problem  but  that  it 
was  one  of  development  and  not  of  recruit- 
ing. 

An  elaborate  system  of  development 
was  carried  on;  a  continuous  training  pro- 
gram consisting  of  rotation  to  different 
working  assignments  and  additional  school- 
ing. The  management  training  program 
was  offered  to  college  graduates  and  shop 


How  serious  is  the  shortage  of  men 
coming  along  with  the  capacity  for 
leadership  in  middle-managemetit  and 
executive  jobsl  The  authors  talked  with 
ten  personnel  managers  and  report  their 
findings  on  how  potential  managers  are 
recruited,  or  identified  and  promoted 
from  within.  College  degrees  help,  but 
are  by  no  means  essential. 


people  proven  "good  citizens,  leaders, 
skilled  at  their  jobs." 

Recruiting  is  done  in  the  area  colleges 
and  through  newspaper  advertisements,  sel- 
dom through  private  employment  agencies. 
The  company  maintains  that  it  has  no 
difficulty  in  selling  itself  to  prospective 
management  personnel.  It  also  maintains 
that  college  graduates  are  not  necessarily 
preferred.  The  personnel  director  stated, 
'Tour  years  after  graduation  a  college  edu- 
cation doesn't  mean  much.  The  years  spent 
in  college  may  be  four  years  of  lost  ex- 
perience." Nevertheless,  he  feels  that  col- 
lege people  usually  prove  to  have  greater 
potential,  primarily  because  of  the  extra- 
curricular qualifications  developed  in  col- 
lege. 

But  whether  a  person  is  a  college 
graduate  or  not,  his  early  experiences  are 
especially  noted  in  the  search  for  achieve- 
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ments  indicating  capacity  for  leadership.  A 
typical  question  asked  in  an  interview 
might  be,  "What  have  you  done  to  show 
personal  initiative?"  Such  a  question  indi- 
cates not  only  the  leadership  potential  of 
the  applicant  but  also  his  thought  proc- 
esses. 

Testing  is  also  used  in  this  company, 
but  chiefly  to  support  previously  formed 
opinions.  The  A.V.A.  (Activities  Vector 
Analysis)  test  is  given  to  all  management 
personnel,  plus  various  intelligence  and 
aptitude  tests.  The  personnel  director  main- 
tains that  testing  is  done  only  as  a  matter 
of  policy;  that  the  degree  of  accuracy  is 
questionable. 

Each  Boss  Develops  Own  Men 

A  phase  of  this  company's  continuous 
training  program  is  the  training  by  each 
management  person  of  those  under  his  re- 
sponsibility. "Each  manager  should,  if  he 
is  doing  his  job  properly,  be  continuously 
training  his  subordinates  to  take  over  his 
job."  In  addition,  each  man  is  looked  at 
for  promotion  every  six  months. 

Also,  a  formal  report  is  made  on  each 
member  of  management  every  year.  This 
rating  is  done  by  the  immediate  superior, 
and  two  other  men,  not  known  to  the 
person  rated,  discuss  the  rating  with  the 
rater.  The  boss  then  discusses  the  rating 
with  his  man  as  an  additional  aid  to  the 
individual's  development.  These  reports  are 
recorded  and  used  as  the  basis  for  a  yearly 
bonus. 

This  personnel  director  admitted  a  pref- 
erence for  what  he  termed  "hungry'"  men 
— men  anxious  for  promotion.  In  view  of 
this,  he  asked  each  man  the  nature  of  his 
specific  job  interest  and  his  ultimate  goal. 
The  man  could  then  be  helped  more  effec- 
tively by  his  supervisor  to  reach  his  objec- 
tive. The  personnel  director  also  felt  that 
the  development  of  good  middle-manage- 
ment people  would  be  much  easier  if  every 
middle-management  person  were  given  the 
opportunity  to   learn  other  middle-manage- 


ment jobs.  Nothing  is  now  being  done  to 
afford  this  opportunity,  however,  although 
inter-departmental  social  ties  are  en- 
couraged. 

As  far  as  family  considerations  or  social 
activities  were  concerned,  the  personnel 
director  felt  that  a  knowledge  of  such  things 
might  help  but  was  not  particularly  im- 
portant with  respect  to  middle-manage- 
ment. He  felt  that  such  knowledge  would 
probably  make  no  difference  in  selection. 
However,  family  and  social  life  would  be 
very  important  in  the  selection  or  promo- 
tion of  executives. 

Second  Personnel  Man's  Views 

At  Company  x,  the  personnel  director 
recognized  the  scarcity  of  middle-manage- 
ment personnel,  but  saw  it  more  as  a  future 
problem  than  one  of  immediate  concern. 
However,  he  maintained  that  college  men 
with  leadership  or  potential  leadership  were 
"set."  The  problem,  he  thought,  was  more 
in  developing  qualified  foremen  than  in 
developing  qualified  middle-management. 
First-line  management  should  be  strong, 
and  the  whole  idea  of  foremanship  should 
be  glorified.  Foremen,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  part  of  management. 

With  respect  to  middle-management, 
no  college  recruiting  is  done.  Qualified 
people  are  obtained  through  agencies  and 
management  consultant  firms.  However, 
promotion  from  within  is  the  principal 
method  of  filling  vacant  positions. 

In  the  hiring  process,  testing  is  used  to 
a  very  limited  degree.  The  company  relies 
on  "multiple  interviewing."  Preliminary 
interviews  are  held  by  the  employment 
supervisor  or  the  personnel  director,  the 
immediate  supervisor  and  higher  people. 
As  many  as  six  interviews  may  be  held  with 
a  job  applicant. 

The  company  at  one  time  employed  an      I 
industrial  psychologist.  He  based  his  pre-      ' 
dictions    about    job    success    on    extensive 
testing,    but    the    company    felt    that    his 
"batting  average"   was  no  better  than  is 
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obtained  through  multiple  interviews. 
Tests,  asserts  the  personnel  director, 
measure  "can  do"  and  not  "will  do." 
They  are  never  adequate,  nor  are  they  a 
substitute  for  sound  personal  judgment  and 
insight. 

College  Degree  Not  Essential 

In  selecting  a  man,  the  company  is 
primarily  interested  in  leadership  charac- 
teristics. The  man  need  not  be  a  college 
graduate;  if  a  degree  were  required,  the 
company  feels  that  it  would  be  ruling  out 
a  large  number  of  people  who  could  be  of 
assistance.  If  the  man  is  a  college  graduate, 
the  company  is  interested  in  the  man  who 
has  worked  his  way  through,  has  adequate 
grades  (not  necessarily  a  genius)  and  has 
demonstrated  social  leadership.  The  person- 
nel director  often  considered  fraternity 
membership  a  detriment  because  it  indi- 
cated a  "follower"  rather  than  a  leader. 

At  this  company,  a  weekly  training 
session  for  management  personnel  is  di- 
rected primarily  at  instilling  confidence  and 
a  sense  of  job  importance.  The  training 
session  is  for  all  managers,  new  and  old, 
uses  the  conference  method,  and  is  led  by 
a  different  member  of  the  plant  staff  each 
week.  The  conference  leader  begins  by  giv- 
ing a  short  talk  about  his  job,  current  de- 
velopments and  particular  problems.  The 
discussion  evolves  around  problem-solving 
and  new  methods. 

This  company  puts  into  practice  the 
theory  that  each  member  of  middle-manage- 
ment should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
learn  other  middle-management  jobs. 
Through  the  weekly  conferences,  the  man- 
agement team  becomes  more  skilled  in  pre- 
senting reports  and  leading  conferences. 
They  benefit  by  the  various  problem-solv- 
ing ideas  and  are  given  a  chance  to  learn 
other  middle-management  functions. 

This  company  has  also  adopted  the 
yearly  rating  of  all  management  personnel, 
but  it  is  in  no  way  connected  with  merit 
raises  or  bonuses.  The  rating  is  done  by  the 


immediate  superior,  who  discusses  it  with 
the  man.  The  company  does  not  give 
bonuses  for  superior  ratings,  wishing  to 
avoid  a  "false  incentive  for  self  improve- 
ment." 

Look  for  Intelligence  and  Leadership 

As  to  the  kind  of  men  tapped  by  the 
company  for  middle-management  positions, 
there  is  no  set  pattern.  All  that  is  required 
is  intelligence  and  leadership  The  com- 
pany feels  that  management  people  should 
be  as  varied  in  personality  and  training  as 
possible  so  as  to  provide  the  benefits  of 
different  view-points.  The  weekly  confer- 
ences help  to  communicate  these  different 
ideas.  For  the  same  reason,  testing  is  not 
relied  upon,  for  it  tends  to  stereotype  man- 
agement people. 

This  personnel  director  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  managers  should  be  spe- 
cialists, and  that  it  was  the  company's 
duty  and  responsibility  to  break  these  men 
out  of  their  specialties  through  training  so 
that  they  might  assume  executive  positions. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Now  to  review  quickly  the  findings  of 
our  interviews  with  the  personnel  directors 
of  ten  typical  New  England  companies: 

Eight  of  the  ten  companies  consider 
the  shortage  of  managerial  talent  unim- 
portant. One  company  said  it  was  impor- 
tant; only  one  believed  it  acute. 

Three  of  the  ten  do  no  testing  of  job 
applicants.  In  two  other  companies  there  is 
limited  testing.  Two  of  the  remaining  five 
companies  consider  tests  unreliable;  one 
thinks  them  reliable;  one  finds  them  "use- 
ful." 

Six  companies  rely  on  a  single  inter- 
view in  hiring  people  for  middle-man- 
agement; four  use  the  multiple-interview 
method. 

Four  companies  have  no  rating  pro- 
gram. Three  make  annual  ratings;  one  semi- 
annual. In  two  companies  the  rating  pro- 
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gram  was  in  a  developmental  stage.  Only 
two  link  ratings  to  compensation.  Ratings 
are  discussed  with  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  four  companies. 

Family  considerations  are  thought  un- 
important by  seven  personnel  directors. 
Three  find  them  "useful."  Social  considera- 
tions are  taken  into  account  as  affecting 
leadership  potential  by  three  of  the  com- 
panies, two  of  which  thought  family  con- 
siderations unimportant.  Seven  companies 
regard  social  considerations  as  unimportant. 

Six  companies  prefer  men  with  college 
degrees;  four  said  a  degree  is  unnecessary. 

From  the  responses  we  obtained,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  although  a  shortage  of 
management  potential  is  admitted  in  almost 
all  cases,  the  problem  is  not  recognized  as 


greatly  concerning  most  firms  in  this  lo- 
cality. At  Company  i,  for  instance,  the 
personnel  director  felt  that  "if  the  up- 
grading program  is  working  properly,  there 
can  be  no  problem  of  this  kind."  The  firm 
was  confident  of  being  able  to  recruit  cap- 
able young  college  men  for  their  manage- 
ment training  programs.  Company  3  felt 
that  enough  qualified  men  could  be  found 
among  the  existing  employees  to  fill  any 
management  need.  Company  5  was  the 
only  one  which  felt  strongly  the  pinch  of 
management  shortages.  All  other  companies 
boasted  a  low  turnover  of  management 
personnel  and  felt  that  employment 
agencies,  good  reputation,  training,  or 
simply  waiting,  would  uncover  men  fully 
able  to  become  managers. 
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Five  Incentive  System  Hazards 


By  Robert  E.  Lane 
Methods  and  Time-Study  Department 
Johnson  Service  Company,  Milwaukee 


THE  incentive  system  is  often  utilized  as 
an  effective  tool  for  reducing  costs;  and 
as  a  means  of  relating  wages  to  productiv- 
ity. However,  if  improperly  controlled,  an 
incentive  system  will  increase  costs;  and 
create  labor  management  problems.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  list  some 
hazards  to  the  proper  control  of  incentive 
systems. 

I.  Poorly  Set  Standards:  Most  union  con- 
tracts contain  clauses  prohibiting  manage- 
ment from  restudying  a  rated  job  unless 
there  is  a  revision  in  the  method  or  equip- 
ment, or  a  grievance  is  lodged  against  a 
particular  standard.  Therefore,  when  poor 
standards  have  been  set,  the  loose  rates  are 
protected  by  the  contract;  while  the  tight 
rates  are  restudied  and  corrected. 

When  an  incentive  system  is  plagued 
with  loose  rates,  management  has  four 
basic  alternatives:  i.  Try  to  meet  competi- 
tors' prices  despite  higher  direct  labor 
costs;  1.  Cut  the  rates  by  making  minor 
revisions  in  methods  or  equipment  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  restudying  the  jobs;  3.  At- 
tempt to  set  accurate  rates  whenever  pos- 
sible and  tolerate  the  old  loose  rates  already 
set;  and  4.  Cancel  the  incentive  system. 

If  management  chooses  the  second 
alternative  this  is  sure  to  lower  employee 
morale  and  to  make  labor  trouble.  The 
third  option  will  force  the  whole  system 
out  of  line.  The  workers  will  regard  the  new 
rates  as  a  speed-up,  and  management  will 
have  the  same  problems  it  experienced  with 
the  second  alternative.  If  management 
decides  to  take  the  fourth  choice,  it  may 
have  to  continue  the  premium  hourly  wages 
of  its  employees.  Labor  will  not  be  satisfied 


A  well-devzsed  incentive  system  is  a 
boon  to  employer  and  employee  when  it 
clicks  along  as  intended,  hut  if  it  has 
bugs — icatch  out!  The  author  lists  five 
things  which  can  go  ivrong,  one  of  which 
is  the  failure  to  explain  to  the  people 
the  purpose  of  the  plan  and  how  it  ivorks, 
"selling"  them  on  it. 


with  just  its  base  hourly  wage.  The  result 
will  be  higher  pay  for  lower  productivity. 
Some  plants  have  escaped  the  effects  of  these 
four  alternatives  by  installing  another  wage 
system,  such  as  the  Scanlon  Plan. 

Two  common  causes  of  loose  rates  are 
inexperienced  time-study  personnel,  and  a 
lack  of  support  from  management.  The 
support  of  the  foreman  is  especially  im- 
portant. His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
jobs  and  employees  can  be  of  great  help  to 
the  time-study  observer.  I  have  visited 
many  plants  that  have  experienced  trouble 
with  their  incentive  system;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  time-study  depart- 
ment did  not  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
foreman . 

The  upper  echelons  of  management 
also  must  back  their  time-study  department 
if  they  expect  satisfactory  standards.  In  one 
plant  I  visited,  management  always  sided 
with  the  union,  regardless  of  the  facts,  and 
publicly  criticized  its  time-study  depart- 
ment for  causing  trouble.  The  time-study 
people  soon  learned  that  the  best  way  to 
stay  out  of  trouble  was  to  set  loose  rates. 

//.     Lowering    of     Safety     and    Quality 
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Standards:  These  are  two  hazards  that 
management  usually  guards  against  when 
installing  an  incentive  system.  Though  it  is 
sometimes  claimed  that  employees,  in  their 
eagerness  to  earn  premium  wages,  will 
neglect  their  own  safety  or  the  quality  of 
the  product,  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence 
of  this.  Probably  the  reason  is  that  most 
plants  which  install  incentive  systems 
already  have  a  satisfactory  inspection  de- 
partment, and  are  aware  of  the  possible 
safety  hazards.  However,  any  plant  institut- 
ing an  incentive  system  must  give  the  people 
responsible  for  quality  and  safety  the 
necessary  authority  to  carry  out  their 
functions. 

Tell  Them  What  You  Intend 

III.  Creation  of  False  Kumars  Concerning 
Management  Policies  and  Objectives:  This  is 
basically  a  problem  of  communications.  If 
the  employees  do  not  understand  how  the 
system  functions,  or  its  objectives,  they 
will  form  their  own  opinions  with  the  aid  of 
whatever  rumors  are  currently  being  circu- 
lated. Management  should  give  its  own 
story.  The  story  can  usually  be  given  in  a 
constructive  way,  and  if  it  is  told  simply 
and  honestly,  it  should  be  convincing  to  the 
majority  of  employees.  Many  firms  have 
effectively  utilized  a  separate  pamphlet  to 
describe  and  answer  questions  concerning 
their  system. 

Again  the  foreman  is  in  a  strategic 
position.  He  should  be  schooled  to  answer 
questions  concerning  the  system,  and  be 
prepared  to  stop  false  rumors  before  they 
become  accepted  as  facts.  Although  any 
system  based  on  time  study  will  cause  some 
misunderstandings,  the  overall  morale 
should  be  improved,  since  the  employee 
will  be  rewarded  in  relation  to  his  own 
effort  and  abilities. 

IV.  Tendency  to  Regard  an  Incentive 
System  as  a  Panacea  for  all  Management 
Problems.  The  adherents  of  incentive  systems 
often  tend  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  these 
wage  plans.   It  is  true  that  they  can  aid 


management,  if  properly  installed  and 
controlled,  in  solving  many  production  and 
personnel  problems.  But  they  are  not  a 
cure-all. 

Incentive  System  Not  a  Cure-all 

For  instance,  an  incentive  system  can 
benefit  morale  by  making  it  possible  to 
increase  and  equitably  distribute  wages. 
However,  surveys  show  that  other  factors 
are  of  greater  importance  to  employees.  If 
management  recognizes  only  the  economic 
factors,  morale  may  actually  be  lower  after 
the  installation  of  the  incentive  system. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  blame  lies  in  the  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  limitations  of  incentive 
systems. 

V.  Payment  of  Incentive  Premiums  to 
Employees  Who  Are  Not  Earning  Them  by 
Working  at  an  Incentive  Pace.  The  incentive 
system  may,  if  improperly  policed,  disturb 
the  entire  wage  structure  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Workers  on  low-skilled  jobs  with 
incentive  bonuses  may  be  earning  more  than 
highly-skilled  workers  on  day  work;  or 
supervisors  may  be  earning  less  than  ef- 
ficient incentive  workers.  The  danger  here  is 
that  correction  of  these  inequalities  may 
result  in  high  pay  for  low  efficiency. 
Incentive  advocates  suggest  that  the  solu- 
tion is  to  place  all  employees  on  incentive. 
But  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  devise 
standards  that  properly  correlate  effort, 
performance,  and  results. 

A  similar  problem  exists  when  the 
employees'  pace  is  governed  by  a  conveyor 
or  machine.  Many  firms  have  had  to  give 
machine-time  allowances  so  the  machinists 
will  be  able  to  receive  their  incentive 
bonuses.  This  means  that  these  workmen, 
when  their  pace  is  machine  controlled,  are 
earning  incentive  wages  for  working  at  a 
day-work  pace.  This  is  neither  fair  to 
management  or  labor.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  those 
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College  Recruiting  Makes  Sense 


By  J.  R.  Clarke 

Director  of  Industrial  Relations 

Stewart- Warner  Corporation,  Chicago 


THERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of  implied 
criticism  lately  of  the  practice  of  many 
fine  companies  of  recruiting  from  colleges. 
People  point  to  the  brisk  competition,  the 
salaries  offered,  the  number  of  job  bids  per 
graduate.  Some  writers  seem  to  suggest  that 
college  recruiting  for  many  companies  is 
little  more  than  a  "fashionable  fad."  This 
is  certainly  not  true. 

There  are  a  number  of  basic,  and  quite 
real,  reasons  for  college  recruiting.  One  of 
the  most  convincing  is  that  the  college 
graduate  may  be  qualified  to  fill  the  com- 
pany's current  need  for  an  employee  having 
a  particular  training  or  ability.  The  college 
is  a  convenient  source  of  supply  for  em- 
ployees who  have  completed  a  specific  course 
of  study  that  should  enable  them  to  help 
solve  operating  problems,  particularly  those 
of  a  technical  nature.  Too,  the  colleges  have 
placement  offices  organized  to  aid  companies 
in  their  quest  for  talent. 

Then  again,  the  college  graduate  has 
experienced  an  educating  process  designed 
to  teach  things  to  him,  and  to  teach  him 
how  to  learn  new  things.  This  experience, 
successfully  completed,  indicates  that  the 
individual  just  might  have  the  capacity  to 
improve  himself  still  further;  he  might 
even  have  some  measure  of  the  stuff  of 
which  managers  are  made.  Hiring  him  may 
be  likened  to  "stocking  the  stream,"  or 
"planting  good  seed  in  fertile  soil." 
Posterity  may  be  served,  as  well  as  prosper- 
ity. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  companies 
gamble  less  on  the  probable  future  of  a 
college  graduate  than  on  the  average  young 
non-graduate,    because    the    graduate    has 


Where  but  on  the  college  campus  can  a 
company  so  economically  find  so  many 
likely  candidates  for  jobs  to  be  filled — 
so  many  young  prospective  employees 
ti'ith  such  promise-  The  author  points 
out  that  companies  contribute  much  to 
the  college  man  s  education.  He  believes 
it  only  good  business  to  seek  a  return 
on  the  investment . 


already  demonstrated,  at  an  early  age,  that 
he  can  meet  a  fairly  competitive  situation 
and  "cut  the  mustard."  Further,  graduation 
from  college,  of  itself,  is  a  selective  process 
of  sorts.  Relatively  few  individuals  com- 
plete all  of  the  schooling  available  through 
the  college  level.  Ability  and  effort  have 
much  to  do  with  the  degree  of  formal 
education  eventually  acquired. 

Since  in  any  case  companies  gamble  on 
each  employee  hired,  there  should  be  no 
criticism  when  steps  are  taken  to  minimize 
the  risk.  It  is  true  that  many  young  people 
with  ability  do  not  finish  college.  These 
may  develop  their  qualifications  to  a 
comparable  degree  through  working  ex- 
perience and  therefore  be  as  eligible  for 
special  employment  as  the  college  graduate. 
But,  with  the  increasing  number  of  scholar- 
ships available,  it  is  becoming  easier  for  the 
talented  youth  to  get  a  college  education  if 
he  so  desires.  Inasmuch  as  these  observa- 
tions concern  only  recruiting  from  the 
colleges,  the  case  of  the  nongraduate  will  be 
left  at  that. 

A  company's  principal  asset,  its  great- 
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est  competifive  advantage,  is  the  calibre  of 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
organization — what  they  can  and  will  do. 
Other  companies  have  access  to  the  same 
machines,  the  same  equipment,  the  same 
raw  materials,  the  same  amount  of  capital 
and  expense  dollars,  the  same  markets,  and 
the  same  customers.  Patent  and  product 
advantages  are  becoming  increasingly  less 
significant.  In  truth,  boiled  down  to  its  es- 
sentials, virtually  the  only  competitive 
advantage  that  one  company  enjoys  over 
another  is  the  combination  and  level  of  the 
skills,  talents,  and  degrees  of  achievement 
of  its  employees. 

People  Make  the  Difference 

Let's  see  if  this  isn't  so.  Are  not  new 
and  improved  products  developed  by  indi- 
viduals? Do  not  inspired  and  capable  sales 
people  capture  the  new  and  greater  outlets 
for  the  company's  goods?  Are  not  the 
ingenious  machines,  the  tricky  dies  and 
tools,  the  automated  processes,  devised  and 
made  to  perform  seeming  miracles  by  human 
beings?  Will  not  small  differences  in  unit- 
cost  get  or  lose  an  order,  in  many  cases?  And, 
will  not  the  efficiencies,  the  skills,  the 
efforts  of  factory  men  and  women  make  or 
break  this  unit-cost  differential? 

It  is  management's  prime  task  to  find, 
hire,  inspire  and  keep  capable  men  and 
women  in  the  organization.  With  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business  so  largely  dependent 
upon  the  skill  and  will  of  employees, 
management  must  spend  a  good  share  of  its 
time  and  effort  in  this  direction.  In  short, 
the  success  of  a  company  will  evolve  from 
the  people  who  provide  what  is  necessary 
to  achieve  that  success,  and  who  will  con- 
tinue Its  progress. 

Campus  Recruits  Cost    Less 

It  is  much  less  expensive  and  more 
feasible  to  contact  at  the  colleges  the 
trained  young  men  and  women  who  are 
needed  to  pep  up  the  blood  pressure  of  an 


aging  organization,  than  to  seek  them  out 
individually  wherever  they  may  be.  During 
a  campus  visit,  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more 
prospective  employees  can  be  interviewed 
in  a  single  day.  If  two  or  three  of  the 
bunch  meet  the  company's  specifications, 
and  the  company  meets  theirs,  the  cost  of 
employing  them  may  be  considerably  less 
than  the  expense  of  advertising  and  other 
recruiting  measures  that  might  otherwise 
be  necessary. 

College  training  and  campus  life,  too, 
contribute  to  an  individual's  breadth  of 
view  and  social  adaptability,  the  exercise  of 
which  is  required  of  managers.  No  one 
claims  that  all  college  graduates  will  be- 
come the  business  leaders  of  tomorrow,  but 
some  of  them  certainly  will. 

Companies  contribute,  through  taxes 
and  direct  grants,  literally  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  toward  the  education  of 
our  youth.  Such  contributions,  while  not 
made  solely  to  educate  prospective  em- 
ployees, certainly  are  stimulated  with  a  bit 
of  this  in  mind.  If  a  return  can  be  realized 
from  such  an  investment,  it  is  wise  to 
capitalize  on  it.  Where  a  trained  and  con- 
venient source  of  potentially-successful  em- 
ployees is  available  at  a  relatively  low 
employment  cost,  recruiting  on  the 
campuses  throughout  the  country  is  a  soimd 
business  practice  and  makes  good  sense. 


Five  Incentive  Hazards 

(continued  from  page  218^ 

employees  who  must  work  at  an  incentive 
pace  to  earn  their  bonuses. 

When  management  can  see  that  an 
incentive  system  will  seriously  disturb  the 
wage  structure,  or  when  the  pace  of  their 
operations  is  not  controlled  by  the  em- 
ployees, or  it  is  not  economically  feasible  to 
have  the  entire  plant  on  standards,  they 
may  want  to  investigate  the  possible  use  of 
another  wage  plan  such  as  measured  dav- 
work. 


As  You  Were  Saying 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  PROFESSIONALIZING 


IT  IS  not  often  that  I  am  compelled  to  leap, 
headlong  and  with  clenched  fists,  to  the 
defense  of  a  principle,  but  I  strongly  feel 
that  the  recent  article  by  James  M.  Jenks 
entitled  "Let's  Stop  Professionalizing"  in 
the  July-August,  1958,  issue  of  Fersonnd 
Journal  cannot  go  unchallenged." 

So  writes  Theodore  Robert  Lawson, 
industrial  relations  representative  of  the 
Weber  Aircraft  Corporation,  Burhank,  Cal- 
ifornia. "You  can  probably  tell  from  read- 
ing this,"  A-Ir.  Lawson  thinks,  "that  Mr. 
Jenks'  article  literally  made  by  blood  boil. 
So  before  I  knew  it,  I  had  dashed  my 
thoughts  down  on  paper  to  send  in  rebuttal. 
Just  as  well,  for  I  had  long  wanted  to  make 
some  contribution  to  your  fine  Journal." 
Mr.  Lawson  is  a  U.C.L.A.  man,  with  B.S. 
and  ^LB.A.  degrees  in  business  administra- 
tion, having  specialized  in  personnel  and 
industrial  relations.  He  was  formerly  per- 
sonnel assistant  with  Wilson  &  Company, 
the  meatpackers,  in  their  Los  Angeles 
branch.  Here's  the  rest  of  his  rebuttal 
piece : 

My  views  are  strictly  personal,  and  I  make 
no  attempt  to  speak  for  ASPA  or  any  other 
group.  There  are  so  many  others  more  qualified 
to  speak  than  I.  However,  as  a  member  of 
ASPA,  I  thoroughly  believe  that  personnel 
people  will  not  attain  maximum  status  and 
recognition  until  academic  standards  fostering 
personnel  professionalization  are  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Jenks'  assumptions  are,  I  feel,  fal- 
lacious. His  main  contention  seems  to  be  that 
the  attempt  of  personnel  people  to  profes- 
sionalize has  caused  top  management  to  consider 
the  personnel  function  apart  from  sales,  finance, 
production,  and  other  management  functions;  to 
"look  on  it  as  they  would  on  the  services  of  an 
outside  management  consultant." 

I  just  don't  believe  it.  Granted  that  such  top 
management  viewpoints  surely  exist,  more 
logical  explanations  are  to  be  found  in  company 


history-,  philosophy,  and  (let's  face  it)  the 
inadequacies,  past  and  present,  of  those  charged 
with  carn'ing  out  the  personnel  function. 

The  fact  that  the  chief  executive  of  the 
company  has  traditionally  come  to  the  top  from 
a  line  management  position  certainly  does  not 
prevent  a  personnel  director  from  aspiring  to 
reach  the  top  rung  if  he  possesses  the  overall 
capabilities.  His  success  will  undoubtedly  de- 
pend on  qualities  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  transcend  his  value  as  a  personnel 
director. 

This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  person- 
nel function  (or  whatever  else  one  chooses  to 
call  it)  remains  staff  in  character;  that  it  can 
maintain  its  usefulness  only  through  ser\-ing  line 
management.  Frankly,  the  idea  that  the  reason 
that  more  chief  executives  have  not  come  up 
through  personnel  or  training  is  due  to  the 
attempted  professionalization  of  the  personnel 
and  training  function,  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Jenks,  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  extremely 
unrealistic. 

I  subscribe  to  the  theory  (as  I  believe  Mr. 
Jenks  does)  that  the  personnel  director,  to  be 
truly  effective,  must  be  recognized  as  a  member 
of  top  management  on  a  par  with  sales,  finance, 
and  production.  He  must  have  a  voice  in  top 
management  councils.  He  must  be  recognized  as 
an  indispensable  member  of  the  management 
team  whose  contribution  is  both  valuable  and 
necessary.  My  contention  is  that,  assuming 
individual  competence,  he  will  reach  this  posi- 
tion in  the  management  hierarchy  only  after 
being  looked  upon  as  a  professional  whose  job 
cannot  be  performed  by  anyone  who  merely 
happens  to  like  people.  Do  not  sales,  finance,  and 
production  management  people  professionalize 
to  an  extent? 

The  notion  that  the  professional  personnel 
director  will  not  be  accepted  by  top  management 
is  ridiculous.  I  contend  that,  to  the  contrary-, 
such  professionalization  will  make  him  more 
readily  acceptable.  It  will  gv^t  him  backing, 
strength,  prestige,  and  the  knowledge  to  keep 
him  better  informed  of  latest  developments  in 
his  field.  He  must,  of  course,  not  abuse  this 
power  by  waving  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  (I 
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never  made  it,  Mr.  Jenks)  nor  attempting  to 
establish  his  own  "intellectual  kingdom."  If  he 
finds  himself  set  off  in  a  consultative  position,  it 
is  likely  to  be  a  bed  of  his  own  making. 
Much  has  been  written  recently  about  the 
difficulties  of  selling  the  personnel  function  to 
top  management  due  to  its  intangible  nature. 
Mr.  Jenks  seems  to  assume  that  this  is  a  major 
reason  causing  personnel  people  to  seek  profes- 


sionalization — to  "seek  security  by  blowing  up 
their  own  importance."  As  I  see  it,  the  ultimate 
objective  is  much  loftier.  Professionalization 
will,  in  the  long  run,  make  the  personnel  man 
more  competent  in  his  work,  thus  increasing  his 
value  and  contribution  to  the  management  team. 
They,  in  return,  will  appreciate  his  increased 
contribution  and  the  so-called  professionalism 
which  nurtured  it. 


HORRIFIED  OVER  "THINKING"  BAN 


SOME  remarkably  retentive  reader  may 
recall  the  statement  by  our  late  editor, 
Ned  Hay,  which  is  referred  to  by  Norman  S. 
Cramer,  chief  of  the  division  of  procedures 
and  methods,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  Personnel  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  statement  was  made  in  an 
article  headed  "Any  Job  Can  Be  Measured 
by  Its  'Know,  Think,  Do'  Elements,"  in 
our  April  1958  issue.  Mr.  Cramer  has  the 
floor: 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  suggested 
method  of  analysis  and  measurement  of  positions 
until  I  came  to  the  section  on  "The  Thinking 
Requirement."  There  I  was  almost  totally 
disenchanted,  not  to  say  horrified,  by  your 
sentence,  "For  example,  a  beginner  clerk  must 
not  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  very  much  original 
thinking,  since  the  position  is  designed  to 
accomplish  certain  definite  routines."  (Emphasis 
supplied.)  How  can  you  make  such  a  statement! 

For  one  thing,  just  how  do  you  propose  to 
prevent  the  beginner  clerk  from  doing  original 
thinking?  Second,  why  do  you  want  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  original  thinking?  Will  his 
suggestions  disturb  the  complacency  of  the 
organization?  Might  they  not,  just  possibly, 
save  the  company  money?  Evidently  you  do  not 
want  beginner  clerks  to  participate  in  the  sug- 
gestion system.  Further,  are  you  going  to  keep 


your  beginner  clerk  m  the  clerk  ranks  all  his 
life?  If  not,  if  you  really  want  him  to  aspire  to 
higher  positions,  ought  you  not  to  give  him 
every  opportunity  to  do  original  thinking  and 
encourage  him  to  contribute  his  original  think- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  operations? 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  have  meant 
something  quite  different  from  what  you  wrote. 
Perhaps  what  you  really  meant  is  that  a  beginner 
clerk  should  not  be  required  to  contribute  original 
thinking.  Not  being  expected  of  the  beginner 
clerk,  original  thinking  would  be  a  relatively 
minor  element  in  the  measurement  of  the  job. 

Mr.  Cramer  has  the  answer  in  his  last 
paragraph.  Mr.  Hay  was  discussing  the 
"know,  think  and  do"  job  elements  as  they 
relate  to  evaluation  and  pay  of  the  jobs.  In 
the  Guide  Chart-Profile  Method  of  deter- 
mining the  relative  worth  of  jobs  through- 
out an  organization,  the  jobs  are  measured 
according  to  their  requirements  for  think- 
ing, knowing  and  doing.  Mr.  Hay  certainly 
had  no  intention  of  prohibiting  a  clerk  to 
think,  but  meant  that  thinking  is  not  what 
the  clerk's  job  is  paid  for.  In  fact,  in  another 
piece  Mr.  Hay  told  what  happened  in  a  file 
containing  more  than  a  million  cards  when 
a  new  clerk  did  some  original  thinking 
about  the  system  and  started  putting  some 
of  her  ideas  into  practice! 


IN  THIS  CORNER  (with  Harrison  Terrell) 


EXACTLY  three  years  ago  we  published  an 
article  by  Raymond  Simon  of  Utica 
College,  Syracuse  University,  titled  "Are 
We  Losing  Sight  of  Communication  Prin- 
ciples?" When  he  was  notified  recently  that 


a  company  has  asked  permission  to  copy  the 
piece,  Mr.  Simon  wrote:  "It  certainly  is 
surprising  and  gratifying  to  learn  that  some- 
one has  asked  to  reprint  that  1955  article  in 
1958.    Didn't   figure   the   article   had    that 
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much  mileage  in  it."  Shucks,  that  ain't 
nothin'.  At  the  end  of  August  Milton  Gor- 
don, Industrial  Relations  Section,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  requested  permis- 
sion to  reprint  an  article  by  Charles  A. 
McKeand  and  Randolph  Van  Nostrand. 
That  appeared  inDecember  1 949.  Mr.  Gordon 
said,  "Although  the  article  (Employee  In- 
formation from  A  to  Z)  is  several  years  old, 
it  is  one  of  the  better  and  more  complete 
jobs  done  on  this  subject." 


Two  statements  picked  up  from  The  ^M 
Megaphone  (Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  publication)  appeared  in 
a  recent  number.  The  following  is  what  a 
reader  says  about  them — Walter  S.  J. 
Swanson,  director  of  personnel  for  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  San  Diego, 
California. 


Personnel  Journal  for  July-August  contained 
two  features  giving  reasons  why  bosses  like 
their  employees  and  why  employees  like  their 
bosses. 

Since  these  lists  were  said  to  be  based  on 
actual  expressions  by  employer  and  employee,  I 
found  it  somewhat  alarming  that  in  the  long 
enumeration  of  things  the  "boss"  likes  is  one 
great  omission. 

Nowhere  in  this  list  of  eighteen  items  does 
he  say,  "I  like  my  people  because  they  bring  me 
ideas." 

He  likes  his  people " "  because  their  criticisms 
are  constructive"  and  because  they  are  ambitious 
and  enthusiastic,  and  because  "they  express 
honest  opinions"  and  "have  pleasant  person- 
alities"— but  one  wonders  whether  their  per- 
sonalities suddenly  might  grow  unpleasant  if 
they  did  venture  the  missing  item  on  the  list: 
ideas — for  change. 

This  list  is  indeed  worth  study.  If  the 
"  ideas"  item  is  missing,  then  the  employers  who 
helped   to  supply  it  may  have  some  personal 
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soul-searching  to  do.  Suggestion-boxes,  in  the 
halls,  will  never  make  up  for  lack  of  positive 
receptivity,  in  the  executive  rooms,  toward  new 

concepts. 

*        *        * 

From  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  comes  a 
letter  that  warms  the  heart.  It  is  from  Jose 
M.  Davis,  who  writes: 

So  that  you  can  have  an  idea  of  what 
Personnel  Journal  means  to  me,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  used  to  read  it  where  I  was  formerly 
employed.  I  resigned  to  accept  a  better  position 
with  a  Government  Agency  and  to  my  surprise, 
I  could  not  find  here  the  Personnel  Journal.  So  I 
started  missing  the  interesting  and  valuable  news 
of  your  magazine;  and  to  fill  the  gap  I  im- 
mediately filled  out  my  subscription. 

Personnel  Journal  not  only  furnishes  the 
reader  the  latest  news  and  activities  in  the 
personnel  field  but  also  presents  an  interesting 
bibliography  from  which  one  can  make  a  good 
selection.  There  is  also  a  Help  Wanted  section 
which  is  very  helpful  and  stimulating. 

In  sum,  it  is  worth  more  than  its  price  the 
subscription  to  Personnel  Journal. 

There  are  too  many  offices  in  this 
countr}%  too,  where  Personnel  Journal  cannot 
be  found.  If  you  care  to  help  us  do  some- 
thing about  it,  we  will  appreciate  it  very 
greatly.  One  way  might  be  to  mention  the 
magazine  at  a  meeting  of  your  local  person- 
nel association  or  training  group.  (Our 
address  and  subscription  price  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Conference  Calendar  page  in 
this  issue.)  It's  surprising  how  many  per- 
sonnel people  really  don't  know  the  maga- 
zine, now  in  its  37th  year  of  publication.  Do 
you  have  a  friend  in  our  field  to  whom  you 
wish  we'd  send  a  sample  copy? — please  give 
us  his  or  her  address,  and  we'll  do  it.  A  sub- 
scription to  Personnel  Journal  makes  a  wt\- 
come  Christmas  gift,  too — pleasure  and 
profit  the  whole  year  through.  Some  com- 
panies subscribe  for  groups  of  personnel 
department  people  and  for  section  mana- 
agers;  we  have  special  group  rates.  Unlike 
some  trade  magazines,  most  of  P/J's  revenue 
comes  from  subscriptions  rather  than  from 


advertising  space;  your  support  is  needed. 
Thank  you! 

*        *        * 

"American  business  men  are  the  moving- 
est  people  on  earth,"  says  a  man  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  find  suitable  homes  for 
executives  when  they  transfer  from  one 
company,  office,  state  or  city  to  another. 
The  man  is  Charles  P.  Pelham  and  he 
operates  Executive  Housing,  Inc.  in  Darien, 
Connecticut — 1073  Boston  Post  Road.  As 
we  understand  it,  he  confines  his  activities 
to  Fairfield  County,  within  Commuting  dis- 
tance of  New  York  City,  at  present,  but  has 
ideas  for  expansion. 

The  service,  which  has  been  hailed  by 
a  number  of  national  magazines,  consists 
of  finding  out  the  requirements  of  the  family 
which  is  about  to  move  into  the  New  York 
area,  then  locating  a  place  to  fit  the  specifi- 
cations. Prices  start  at  $40,000,  but  lowxr- 
priced  homes  can  be  located  through  an 
affiliated  company.  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  special  service;  only  the  standard  realty 
commission.  Buyers  are  given  full  informa- 
tion about  the  prospective  locations,  their 
zoning  laws,  schools,  facilities.  Personnel 
managers,  sales  managers  and  others  who 
have  to  do  with  helping  executives  get 
satisfactorily  housed  near  New  York  may 
think  the  service  worth  looking  into. 

About  the  Authors 

(^continued  from  -page  216) 

Joseph  A.  Charlebois  is  being  groomed  for 
management  in  the  Management  Training  Of- 
fice of  General  Electric  Company  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Charlebois  received  a 
B.B.A.  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
last  year. 

Laurence  C.  Hackamack  is  associate  professor 
of  industrial  administration  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst,  where  he  teaches  personnel 
and  industrial  management.  He  has  a  B.A.  from 
Culver  Stockton  College,  an  M.S.  from  Western 
Illinois  State  College,   and   a  Ph.D.   from   the 
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Universit}"  of  Iowa.  Dr.  Hackamack,  who  has 
been  teaching  for  ten  years  including  the  last 
four  in  his  present  post,  had  previously  been 
in  business  for  several  years,  and  has  done  con- 
sulting work  for  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Robert  E.  Lane  for  four  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Johnson 
Sers'ice  Company,  Milwaukee,  manufacturers  of 
temperature  and  humidit}*  controls.  Assigned  to 
the  methods  and  time-study  department,  during 
the  last  two  years  he  has  been  installing  a  time- 
study  program  in  the  valve  assembly  depart- 
ment. Mi.  Lane  has  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  article  is 
based  on  extensive  research  done  for  his  M.B.A. 
thesis,  and  what  he  has  since  learned. 


John  R.  Clarke  in  1945  joined  the  Stewart- 
Warner  Corporation's  South  Wind  Division  at 
Indianapolis  as  director  of  employee  relations; 
in  Januar}'  1955  he  became  director  of  industrial 
relations,  located  in  Chicago.  Before  the  war  he 
had  been  with  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  in 
Akron.  Mr.  Clarke  graduated  from  The  College 
of  Puget  Sound,  in  Tacoma,  following  which  he 
earned  an  M.S.  in  industrial  psychology  at 
Purdue  University.  During  his  18  years  in 
industrial  relations  he  has  been  concerned  with 
labor  relations,  management  development,  and 
employment  at  all  levels.  He  has  taught  at 
Indiana  and  Akron  Universities,  lectured  for  the 
AJNL\  management  course,  authored  a  number  of 
articles,  delivered  many  talks. 

Talking  With  People 

(continued  from  page  204) 

Of  what  purpose  are  all  of  the  sales 
formulas  found  in  the  typical  sales  training 
program  if  the  salesman  has  not  established 
an  individual,  person-to-person  understand- 
ing so  that  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions can  be  made  that  will  help  the 
customer  solve  a  problem,  improve  a 
situation  or  meet  a  market  demand? 

Poor  Listening  Costs  Money 

An  endless  number  of  hours  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  spent  in  high-powered 


training  programs.  Elaborate  controls  and 
procedures  are  established,  heavy  and  re- 
dundant memos  are  written,  and  one  is 
never  sure  of  the  result. 

Generally  management  looks  to  the 
personnel  department  for  guidance  in  train- 
ing. Personnel  people  would  make  money 
for  the  company  if  they  considered  the 
importance  of  first  helping  the  management- 
super^-isorj'  group  to  improve  their  skills  in 
listening  and  communicating.  Then  the 
whole  panorama  of  management  improve- 
ment takes  on  ne-sv  meaning.  Understanding 
can  produce  profitable  results  in  even,'  work 
situation. 

One  final  thought  for  our  personal 
consideration.  There  can  be  increased  enjoy- 
ment in  a  social  atmosphere,  and  home  life 
can  be  one  of  peace,  understanding  and 
close  commimion  too,  if  we  will  develop  the 
art  of  listening  with  understanding,  and 
follow  some  simple  principles  in  Talking 
With  People. 


ARE  YOU  GETTING 

FULL  VALUE  FROM 

YOUR  EMPLOYEE 

BENEFIT  PLANS? 

Pension,  Profit-Sharing 
and  Health  &  Welfare 

Proper  Administration  of  a  Benefit  Plan 
Program  is  Essential 

Write  today  for  the  booklet 

"A  VALUABLE  AID  FOR  THOSE 

COXCERNED  WITH  ANY  AND  ALL 

PHASES  OF  EMPLOYEE  BENEFIT 

PL-\NS". 

No  Obligation 


CHARLES  D.  SPENCEB  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

180  W.   Adams,  Chicago  3,   III. 


Now  In  its  second  decade  of  service 
to  benefit  plan  administrators. 


BOOKS 


I.  You  AND  Management.  By  Daniel  R. 

Davies  and  Robert  T.  Livingston,  lyx 

pages.  $4.50 
2..  Improving  Managerial  Performance. 

By   Virgil    K.    Rowland.    167   pages. 

$3.50 
3.  The  Essence  of  Management.  By  Mary 

Gushing  Niles.  398  pages.  $6. 
All  three  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York,  igjS. 

The  jacket  blurbs  of  these  three  attrac- 
tive and  valuable  books  help  to  differenti- 
ate between  them.  Of  the  first  book  named, 
the  publisher  says:  "The  reader  of  this 
practical  and  penetrating  guide  will  be 
helped  to  assess  his  aptitude  for  administra- 
tion, and  to  develop  the  qualities  of  a  suc- 
cessful manager  in  any  field  of  human 
endeavor."  As  the  title  indicates,  this  book 
speaks  more  to  "you" — apparently  a  young 
fellow  just  starting  a  business  career,  or  a 
man  up  to  35  or  40  years  old  who  is  still 
feeling  his  way  and  hoping  for  advance- 
ment. 

In  the  preface  the  authors  say:  "The 
book  speaks  to  you.  From  the  first  chapter's 
get-acquainted  session  to  the  final  chapter's 
attention  to  your  Plan,  our  intent  is  to  help 
you  understand  yourself  better  in  relation 
to  your  goal,  in  relation  to  your  success  in 
management."  This  is  the  kind  of  book  a 
fellow  may  wish  he'd  had  when  younger. 
If  the  personnel  manager  maintains  a  lend- 
ing library  of  sorts,  for  college  graduate 
trainees  and  others  being  "developed"  as 
managers,  several  copies  of  this  should  be  a 
good  investment.  Both  authors,  besides 
being  associated  with  Columbia  University 
as  teachers,  do  considerable  consulting 
work. 

Of  the  second-named  book  the  jacket 
says:  "A  leading  consultant  on  personnel 
problems  outlines  a  tested  system  for  man- 


agement appraisal  of  performance  on  the 
job,  designed  to  help  the  individual  under- 
stand fully  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  to 
help  the  company  channel  training  into  the 
most  rewarding  areas."  The  "slant"  of  this 
book,  then,  unlike  the  first,  is  definitely 
towards  those  who  have  already  become 
managers  and  who  may  be  toward  the  top 
of  their  organizations.  The  author  says: 
"The  management  techniques  discussed 
herein  are  geared  to  be  of  assistance  to  all 
management  people,  but  they  must  first  be 
recognized,  desired  and  accepted  by  the 
organization's  highest  management  level." 

The  author  is  a  high  executive  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Company,  and  was  the  first 
Fellow  of  the  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation. A  Foreword  by  Lawrence  A. 
Appley,  AMA  president,  observes:  "The 
techniques  and  methods  used  in  manage- 
ment development  are,  in  themselves,  sec- 
ondary in  importance.  What  is  important 
is  that  we  spend  more  time  discussing, 
thinking  about,  and  doing  something  for 
our  key  people.  .  .  .  What  kind  of  appraisal 
is  used  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
use  of  an  appraisal  system."  Part  2.  of  the 
book  deals  most  helpfully  with  ratings  and 
rating  forms;  the  mechanics  and  the  subject 
matter  of  the  "group  summary  appraisal"; 
the  appraisal  interview;  the  role  of  the 
coach,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  development  of  managers. 

By  comparison  with  the  other  two, 
number  3  covers  the  management  water- 
front. The  coverage  is  so  broad,  and  in  parts 
so  detailed,  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  text- 
book; at  the  same  time,  the  treatment  gives 
it  a  distinctly  non-textbook  flavor.  The 
jacket  says  only  that  the  book  is  "a  practi- 
cal introduction  to  the  science  of  modern 
management." 

Mrs.  Niles  had  traveled  widely — had 
worked  and  lectured   in  India,  Japan  and 
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other  countries.  While  in  the  high  Hima- 
layas, "the  stimulating  view  put  into  my 
mind  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a  book 
to  interpret  our  Western  management  think- 
ing for  use  in  the  industrial  expansion  in 
India  ...  I  could  think  of  nothing  in  print 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  mature  country, 
with  much  industry,  which  suddenly  under- 
took intensive  growth  and  thereby  created 
a  need  for  many  wise  and  all-round  man- 
agers .  .  .  So,  in  the  Himalayan  scene,  I 
determined  to  .  .  .  attempt  to  synthesize 
the  newer  findings  of  the  social  sciences 
with  the  organization  theory  of  scientific 
management.  In  this  volume  I  have  deliber- 
ately drawn  on  the  best  management  think- 
ing. It  has  been  gathered  not  just  from 
books  and  journals  but  from  more  than 
twenty-five  years  in  the  management  field 
where  I  have  met  or  heard  many  of  the 
management  practitioners  and  thinkers." 
The  book  was  first  published  in  Cal- 
cutta in  1956  and  in  Tokyo  the  next  year. 
In  the  American  edition  Mrs.  Niles  re- 
vamped a  number  of  the  thirty-one  chap- 
ters, but  "let  stand  many  of  the  passages 
which  aim  to  interpret  American  experience 
to  others,  or  vice  versa."  She  calls  the  book 
"only  a  first  approximation  to  a  synthesis 
between  organization  theory  and  human 
and  social  factors  in  the  work  situation." 

H.  M.  T. 

Practical  Business  Psychology.  By  Donald 
A.  and  Eleanor  C.  Laird.  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York;  second  edition,  1956.  472.  pages. 

$5-95 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books 
on  the  subject — full  of  incident  and  refer- 
ences to  people  and  their  good  and  bad 
methods.  The  authors  say  that  business 
educators  and  industrial-training  directors 
helped  write  it.  The  first  three  chapters  of 
the  revision  are  new,  and  many  new  sections 
have  been  added  to  other  chapters.  Each 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  "Projects  and 
Problems"  section  for  review  and  discussion 


in    college    classes    or    industrial    training 
sessions. 

Part  I  is  concerned  with  Personal  effi- 
ciency; parts  1,  3  and  4  with  Human  rela- 
tions and  morale.  Personality  and  emotional 
health.  Personal  leadership  and  group  co- 
operation. Among  the  14  chapter  headings: 
Efficiency  in  ability  to  concentrate.  Speedier 
reading,  vocabulary  building  and  use  of  the 
eyes.  Making  memory  more  efficient,  Ways 
to  plan  and  organize  work  for  greater  effi- 
ciency, The  rise  of  modern  human  relations, 
Personality  for  business.  How  to  conduct  a 
personality  interview,  The  development  of 
personal  leadership.  Group  cooperation  in 
business. 

Here  is  one  of  many  thoughts  that 
might  be  quoted :  "  '  A  strong  leader  knows 
that  if  he  develops  his  associates  he  will  be 
even  stronger,'  James  F.  Lincoln,  president 
of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company,  told  a 
group  of  executives." 

H.  M.  T. 


A  Timely,  Practical  Christmas 

Idea  for  Plant  Executives 

G/ve  each  foreman  and  supervisor 
A  subscripfion  to  SUPERVISION 

•  It  is  a  gift  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  will  act  as 
a  reminder  12  tinaes  a  j-ear.  It  will  compliment  the  recipient 
and  reflect  the  keen  judgment  of  the  donor. 

•  Both  your  company  and  your  foremen  will  benefit 
through  Supervision  because  it  will  prove  the  most 
valuable  tool  they  could  possibly  have  in  their  management 
kit. 

•  Increased  production  .  .  .  human  relations  .  .  .  cost  re- 
duction .  .  .  labor  relations  .  .  .  safety  ...  all  treated  in 
plain  down-to-earth  easy  to  understand  language.  And 
handled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  top  management  and 
foremen  of  thousands  of  companies  enthusiastically  ap- 
prove and  use  Supervision. 

•  An  attractive  three-color  gift  card  will  be  inscribed  with 
your  name  and  sent  to  each  supervisor  on  your  list. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  at  once  for  free  sample 
copy,  rates,  and  further  information. 

SUPERVISION 


ONE  WAVERLY  PLACE 


MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Cynicism  and  Managerial  Morality.  By 
Benjamin  M.  Selekman  in  the  September- 
October  Harvard  Business  Kevieiv;  some  ten  pages. 
The  author  starts  out  with  the  statement  that 
"One  of  the  heartening  signs  of  our  times  is  the 
growing  concern  of  businessmen  with  the  ethi- 
cal implications  of  their  work."  At  the  same 
time,  he  notes  "a  strain  of  cynicism  in  the  busi- 
ness world — occasionally  amounting  to  a 
latter-day  type  of  Machiavellism — especially  in 
relation  to  government,  trade  unions,  intellec- 
tuals, and  even  difficult  people  within  manage- 
ment's own  plants  who  seem  to  thwart  cherished 
objectives."  A  large  part  of  the  article  concerns 
management's  sometimes  devious  dealings  with 
unions.  "  Boulwareism"  is  cited.  Sections  dis- 
cuss dealing  with  individuals,  and  distrust  of 
intellectuals.  An  article  to  make  personnel 
managers  examine  their  attitudes  and  methods. 
In  the  same  issue:  "The  Dangers  of  Social  Re- 
sponsibility" by  Theodore  Levitt — "Are  top 
executives  being  taken  in  by  pretty  words  and 
soft  ideas?",  the  blurb  asks.  "Are  they  letting 
the  country  in  for  a  nightmare  return  to  feudal- 
ism by  forgetting  they  must  be  businessmen 
first,  last  and  almost  always?" 


Taking  Bank  Service  Direct  to  Company 
Workers.  By  Earl  V.  Burke  in  the  September 
number  of  Burroughs  Clearing  House;  about  four 
pages.  A  story  about  the  new  Employee  Loan 
and  Deposit  Plan  set  up  by  the  Bank  of  America, 
which  is  said  to  have  won  "overwhelming 
response"  from  both  employers  and  their 
people.  The  plan  enables  employees  to  make 
deposits  and  receive  loans  without  going  in 
person  to  the  bank;  it  has  a  savings  element. 
One  reason  employers  like  the  plan  is  that  "it 
relieves  the  company  from  becoming  involved 
in  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  employees, 
such  as  requests  for  loans,  salary  advances,  and 
taking  time  off  from  work  to  arrange  for  loans 
and  other  banking  transactions." 


5  Ways  to  Poison  a  Suggestion  System.  By 
George  A.  Peters  and  Shepherd  Levmore  in  the 
Summer  1958  NASS  Quarterly  (National  Asso- 
ciation of  Suggestion  Systems);  three  pages. 
The  sub-title  says:  "You  might  as  well  abandon 
your  suggestion  system  if  you  aren't  prepared  to 


give  it  the  attention  it  deserves.  But  if  you're 
looking  for  a  source  of  usable  ideas  to  improve 
both  operations  and  profits,  a  well  run  sugges- 
tion system  can  be  your  answer.  These  cases 
show  you  both  the  practices  to  avoid  and  the 
actions  that  get  real  results."  The  publication 
address  is  15  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  members  at  $1.2.5 
each. 


Make  Everybody's  Job  a  Challenge.  By 
Nathaniel  Stewart  in  the  August  number  of 
Nation's  Business;  about  five  pages.  The  theme 
is  that  "middle-managers  have  become  the  for- 
gotten, neglected  men  of  business  and  industry. 
They  have  been  by-passed,  uninvited,  cut  ofi^ 
from  the  vital  affairs  of  the  company,  sometimes 
maligned.  ...  If  ever  the  personnel  function 
has  been  put  to  the  test,  the  problem  of  assisting 
the  company  in  tapping  the  large  fund  of  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  middle  managers  for  the  next 
15  to  2.0  years  of  their  careers  will  certainly  pro- 
vide that  test."  Many  middle  managers,  obvi- 
ously, have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  go — there  just  isn't  room  enough 
for  all  at  the  top.  The  plea  is  to  make  the  jobs 
they  have  reached  more  meaningful,  more  chal- 
lenging, more  satisfying.  Thanks  to  the  author, 
who  serves  as  staff  adviser  on  industrial  rela- 
tions and  manpower  for  the  Navy  Department, 
for  calling  our  attention  to  the  article.  .  .  . 
And  what  have  you  had  published  lately? 


Education  for  Letter  Writing.  By  Robert  P. 
Shurter  in  the  February  1958  issue  of  the  ABWA 
Bulletin;  five  pages.  ABWA  stands  for  The 
American  Business  Writing  Association,  and  the 
article  named  is  a  paper  read  at  the  association's 
national  convention  in  New  York  last  December. 
Dr.  Shurter  is  professor  of  English  and  director 
of  the  division  of  Humanities  and  Social  Studies 
at  Case  Institute  of  Technology.  He  makes  a 
strong  case  for  the  teaching  of  letter  writing 
as  a  discipline.  "The  letter,  as  a  form  of  educa- 
tion in  communication,  has  the  supreme  virtue 
of  motivating  the  student  to  write  in  a  form 
that  he  will  use."  This  is  one  of  several  fine 
articles  in  the  "  convention  issue."  The  ABWA 
Bulletin  is  published  eight  times  a  year,  at  $5 
a  year.  Address:  LTniversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 


Personnel  Research 


Industrial  Morale  (A  Symposium) 

I.  The  Problem  of  Terminology.  Robert 

M.  Guion 
?..  Motivational    Aspects    of    Industrial 

Morale.  Ross  Stagner 

3.  Measurement  of  Morale.  Raymond  A. 

Katzell 

4.  Factor  ^Analysis  of  Morale  Data:  Re- 

liability   and    Validity.    Robert   J. 
Wherry 
3.  Following      Through      on      Morale 
Studies.  G.  M.  Worbois. 

Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  11,  No.  i,  Spring 
1958'  59-94- 

The  symposium  reported  here  was  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  of  the  Midwestern 
Psychological  Association  held  in  Chicago 
in  1957.  The  articles  are  not  limited  to  re- 
ports of  experimental  work,  but  anyone 
interested  in  the  measurement  of  morale 
will  find  them  valuable. 

The  first  article  is  the  most  theoretical 
and  is  largely  a  criticism  and  evaluation  of 
different  definitions  of  morale.  The  author 
offers  the  following  as  a  definition  which 
seems  to  him  to  be  the  most  useful:  "Mo- 
rale is  the  extent  to  which  an  individual's 
needs  are  satisfied  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  perceives  that  satisfaction 
as  stemming  from  his  total  job  situation." 

The  last  section  by  G.  M.  Worbois 
emphasizes  the  practical  aspects  of  morale 
studies.  He  discusses  the  application  of  the 
results  of  a  studv,  or  in  other  words  "what 
is  done  about  it."  Employees  may  be  dis- 
appointed after  an  attitude  surv^ey  and  it 
may  help  to  let  them  know  ahead  of  time 
what  to  expect  from  such  a  studv.  The 
personal  feelings  and  values  of  people  are 
involved  in  morale,  and  personal  relation- 
ships are  much  harder  to  change  than  the 
more  objective  aspects  of  working  condi- 
tions. 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

Research  workers  may  find  Raymond 
A.  Katzell's  contribution  on  the  measure- 
ment of  morale  the  most  useful.  He  analyzes 
the  different  aspects  of  morale  about  which 
information  may  be  gathered  and  includes: 

a.  The  imderstanding  and  acceptance  of 
group  goals. 

b.  The  extent  to  which  the  incentive 
system  provides  positive  reinforce- 
ments. 

c.  The  degree  to  which  group  objectives 
are  realized. 

d.  The  cohesiveness  of  the  group. 

e.  The  level  of  job  satisfaction. 
This  article  describes  four  types  of  measures 
which  may  be  used  to  evaluate  these  vari- 
ables. There  is  also  a  good  bibliography. 

Are  We  Using  What  We  Kno\v  About 
Training? — Learning  Theory  and  Train- 
ing. By  William  McGehee,  Fieldcrest 
Mills,  Inc.  Personnel  Psychology-,  Vol.  11,  No. 
I,  Spring,  1958,  1-12.. 

This  is  a  ven,'  helpful  article  which 
tries  to  explain  what  psychologists  have 
found  out  about  learning  in  a  way  that  will 
be  useful  to  those  responsible  for  industrial 
training.  Many  experiments  in  the  field  of 
learning  deal  with  white  rats,  chimpanzees 
or  school  children,  and  it  is  not  always 
clear  whether  the  conclusions  would  be  the 
same  if  the  subjects  had  been  operators  on 
an  assembly  line.  The  author  does  not  re- 
port any  new  research  but  tries  to  bring 
together  and  simplify  the  basic  concepts  of 
modem  learning  theories. 

He  is  interested  in  what  happens  when 
an  individual  learns.  He  makes  a  series  of 
declarative  statements  which  describe  learn- 
ing and  then  discusses  their  implications  for 
industrial  training.  The  learning  process  is 
described  in  relation  to  the  goals  which  the 
learner  wants  to  achieve,  the  responses  he 
makes  to  attain  these  goals,  and  the  modifi- 
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cations  which  take  place  in  his  responses  as 
he  learns. 

In  planning  industrial  training  the 
goals  must  be  clearly  thought  out.  The 
goals  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  be 
trained  will  have  more  weight  than  those 
of  the  man  planning  the  training  program. 
Often  the  goals  of  the  workers  may  be  modi- 
fied, if  attention  is  given  to  this  aspect  of 
learning. 

It  is  essential  that  the  learner  make  a 
response,  that  he  has  a  chance  to  practice 
what  he  is  trying  to  learn.  It  is  this  aspect 
that  makes  clever  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  training 
programs.  Various  conditions  are  cited 
which  will  make  practice  more  helpful, 
such  as  the  spacing  of  the  practice  sessions. 

The  responses  which  a  learner  can  make 
are  limited  by  his  abilities  and  his  past 
responses,  by  what  he  wants  to  achieve,  and 
by  the  consequences  or  feed-back  from  his 
responses.  The  instructor  is  largely  impor- 
tant in  the  learning  situation  because  he 
can  analyze  the  adequacy  of  the  responses  of 
the  learner.  This  feed-hack  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  learner  to  correct  his  responses. 
In  discussing  these  various  points,  the 
author  refers  to  a  number  of  experiments. 
There  is  also  a  helpful  bibliography. 

A  truly  adequate  theory  of  learning 
must  hold  in  the  factory  and  office  as  well 
as  in  the  laboratory,  and  this  author  pleads 
for  more  interchange  between  the  learning 
theorist  and  the  industrial  trainer. 

Selecting  Supervisors  with  Peer  Ratings. 
By  Joseph  Weitz,  Life  Insurance  Agency 
Management  Association.  Personnel  Psychol- 
ogy, Vol.  II,  No.  I,  Spring,  1958,  15-35. 

Since  the  selection  of  supervisory 
personnel  is  a  constant  problem  in  industry, 
this  study  was  undertaken  to  see  if  peer 
nominations  might  be  helpful  in  predicting 
competence  in  this  area.  Previous  studies 
have  indicated  that  peer  nominations  are 


useful  in  predicting  performance  in  certain 
military  situations. 

This  study  was  made  in  a  life  insurance 
company  which  had  a  total  of  about  12.00 
agents  under  the  direction  of  12.7  district 
managers.  Each  district  had  several  assist- 
ant managers  and  the  problem  was  to  select 
new  assistant  managers  for  replacement  and 
expansion.  The  district  manager  adminis- 
tered a  14-item  questionnaire  to  each  of  his 
agents.  He  knew  the  purpose  of  the  study 
but  the  agents  were  told  that  it  was  a  study 
of  agents  and  how  they  worked  together  as 
a  team.  The  questionnaire,  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  article,  contained  both  work- 
oriented  and  socially-oriented  items.  Each 
question  called  for  three  names  to  be  given 
in  rank  order.  A  scoring  system  was  worked 
out  by  districts  so  that  each  agent  received 
a  score  which  reflected  the  proportion  of 
the  votes  in  his  district  which  he  received. 

The  company  agreed  to  report  any  pro- 
motions made  to  assistant  manager.  These 
promotions  were  made  without  any  infor- 
mation about  the  peer  nominations.  Six 
months  after  a  man  was  promoted,  he  was 
rated  by  a  regional  supervisor  on  how  well 
he  was  doing  the  job.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
and  a  half  100  agents  had  been  promoted 
and  rated  in  this  manner. 

This  group  of  100  agents  was  divided 
into  approximate  thirds  on  the  basis  of  the 
scores  received  on  the  peer  nominations. 
The  percentage  in  each  third  which  was 
rated  good  or  excellent  was  then  deter- 
mined. The  differences  were  statistically 
significant  and  indicated  that  the  peer 
nominations  did  discriminate  between  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful  assistant  mana- 
gers. 

The  company  was  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  results  that  they  are  planning  to 
use  peer  ratings  in  the  future  as  one  of  the 
factors  on  which  promotions  will  be  based. 
There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  whether 
using  the  ratings  as  a  basis  of  promotions 
will  affect  the  ratings  themselves. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


Meeting  with  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


\  The  Personnel  axd  Industrial  Rela- 

tions Association  of  Los  Angeles  had  a 
talk  by  Dr.  Arthur  Secord,  director  of  com- 
munity service  and  professor  of  speech, 
Brooklyn  College,  New  York  City,  on 
"How  to  Tell  What  you  Know."  He  said 
that  when  things  go  wrong  it's  often  due 
to  improper  motivation,  the  result  of  poor 
communications.  He  suggested  five  basic 
rules  to  develop  existing  strengths  and 
eliminate  weaknesses:  i)  Speak  the  other 
fellow's  language;  z)  Stress  only  one  point 
in  any  speech  situation;  3)  Dramatize  that 
one  point  hy  an  example  which  must  tie-in 

I  with  the  listener;  4)  Master  the  elements  of 
praise;  5)  Courtesy  and  tact  must  be  prop- 
er! v  used. 


How  are  People  Motivated^  was  the 
topic  of  a  luncheon  session  at  the  i4th 
annual  miduest  conference  on  industrial  rela- 
tions, held  September  i8th  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  sponsored  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Association  of  Chicago.  Discus- 
sion groups  \vere  held  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  on:  What  are  essential  personnel 
seiA-ices;  What  are  current  trends  and  results 
in  management  development;  How  can  ^ve 
improve  communications;  Ho\v  can  we  do  a 
better  job  of  recognizing  potential  early. 


The  Westchester  (New  York)  Per- 
sonnel Management  Association  heard  a 
talk  on  the  evaluation  inter\aew  at  the 
September  meeting.  The  speaker  was  Rich- 
ard Fear,  vice-president  of  the  Psychological 
Corporation.  Mr.  Fear,  one  of  the  countr}''s 
outstanding  authorities  on  inter\-iewing, 
spoke  on  what  to  look  for,  how  to  obtain 
it,  and  how  to  make  use  of  the  information 
obtained,  in  evaluating  the  applicant's 
potential  for  a  position.  He  also  touched  on 


the  integration  of  data  obtained  in  the 
interview  with  data  obtained  through  other 
selection  devices;  patterned  and  depth  inter- 
viewing; and  the  evaluation  of  executive 
potential  through  inters'iewing. 


New  Officers  of  the  Bay  Area  Per- 
sonnel Women  are  Mrs.  Joyce  J.  Bickel, 
personnel  manager,  Koret  of  California, 
Inc.,  president;  Miss  Sue  M.  Heymann, 
personnel  assistant,  The  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  vice  president; 
Miss  Erla  D.  MacMillan,  senior  inter- 
viewer. Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
secretar}';  and  Miss  Consuelo  A.  Sanchez, 
chief  test  technician,  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corporation,  treasurer.  The  Bay  Area 
Personnel  Women  meet  in  San  Francisco. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  listened  to  Dr.  Jules  J. 
Justin  on  "Corrective  Discipline — the  Super- 
visor's Key  to  Operating  Efficiency"  at  the 
September  meeting:  How  to  enforce  plant 
rules  uniformly;  How  to  answer  grievance — 
and  write  the  disciplinary  reprimand.  These 
and  other  subjects  were  discussed  by  Justin, 
with  recommendations  for  enforcing  man- 
agement's right  to  manage.  Widely  known 
attorney,  arbitrator  and  industrial  relations 
consultant.  Dr.  Justin  is  director  of  the 
industrial  relations  workshop  at  New  York 
University.  He  is  arbitrator  under  several 
collective  bargaining  agreements  and  author 
of  numerous  monographs  on  arbitration  and 
collective  bargaining. 


The  Society  of  Personnel  ADMiNns- 
trators  of  Chicago  devoted  the  September 
meeting  to  "The  Dynamics  of  Executive 
Action."  Edward  M.  Bamet,  director  of  the 
Institute    for  Management,    Northwestern 
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University,  was  the  speaker.  Some  people 
firmly  believe  that  as  one  rises  in  the  ex- 
ecutive ranks  there  is  an  automatic  shift  in 
emphasis  from  command  of  things  to  com- 
mand of  men.  Dr.  Barnet  contends  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  any  effective  command  over 
men  until  one  understands  and  knows  the 
concepts  by  which  men  pool  their  efforts 
towards  an  understood  objective. 

Officers  of  the  society  are  Jose  D. 
Acosta,  Bowman  Dairy  Co.,  president; 
Donald  J.  Kallin,  The  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
vice  president — program;  Earl  M.  Bauby, 
Abbott  Laboratories,  vice  president — ac- 
tivities; Theodore  F.  Zigler,  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Labor,  vice  president — admis- 
sions; Phyllis  B.  Erwin,  personnel  director. 
Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corp.,  secre- 
tary; and  Frank  Neidhart,  Miehle  Printing 
Press  and  Mfg.  Co.,  treasurer. 


The  Western  Management  Associa- 
tion AND  THE  California  Personnel  Man- 
agement Association  of  Berkeley,  held  a 
west  coast  management  seminar  on  the 
right  to  manage  in  August.  Included  in 
the  speaker-faculty  were  Lyman  C.  Conger, 
a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Kohler 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  company's  Man- 
agement Committee  since  1944;  Senator 
William  F.  Knowland;  A.  Samuel  Cook, 
labor  relations  manager,  Davison  Chemical 
Co.; J.  Herman Mattson,  personnel,  training 
and  company  organization  adviser;  J.  C. 
Gibson,  vice  president  and  general  counsel, 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way System;  and  Milton  S.  Tyre,  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Tyre  and  Kamins.  Among 
the  subjects  were,  "What's  Happening  to 
Management's  Rights  and  Privileges?"; 
"Facing  Management  Threats  and  Chal- 
lenges"; "Small  Business  and  the  National 
Pattern  Trap";  "Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties of  Workers  and  Management";  "Are 
we  Ready  to  Guarantee  a  Man's  Right  to 
Work?";  "The  Real  Threat  to  the  Right  to 
Manage";  and  "In  Summary — Management 
Rights  in  Action  Today." 


The  Public  Personnel  Association 
(with  editorial  and  business  offices  in 
Chicago)  reports  that  a  study  of  the  first 
five  years  of  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Award  Program  shows  that  the  program 
is  helping  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
government  attract  and  hold  first-rate  career 
personnel.  The  grant,  established  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller  II,  is  administered  by  Prince- 
ton University,  and  the  study  was  made  by 
its  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs. 

The  awards,  which  have  been  granted 
to  59  top-level  employees,  enable  recipients 
to  spend  from  six  to  nine  months  at  an 
educational  institution  of  the  individual's 
choice  in  this  country  or  abroad,  or  in  some 
comparable  educational  activity.  They  have 
carried  with  them  funds  totalling  nearly 
$700,000  and  have  been  shared  by  repre- 
sentatives of  ii  agencies.  The  study  shows 
that  the  typical  award-holder  is  between 
40  and  44  years  of  age,  has  worked  for  the 
federal  government  10  to  19  years,  has 
ranked  near  the  top  of  the  career  service, 
and  more  often  been  employed  in  a  central 
agency  in  Washington  than  elsewhere. 


Dr.  Dugald  S.  Arbuckle  of  Sharon, 
Mass.,  professor  of  education  at  Boston 
University's  School  of  Education,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  association,  according  to  Dr. 
Arbuckle,  is  to  bring  together  all  qualified 
workers  in  personnel  and  guidance  for 
mutual  exchange  of  principles,  practices 
and  professional  standards,  and  to  further 
develop  such  work  in  educational  institu- 
tions, government  agencies,  business  and 
industry.  The  association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  10,000 
members  organized  in  six  divisions.  Dr. 
Arbuckle's  plans  for  the  association  include 
a  building  program  for  a  permanent  home, 
increasing  its  membership  both  nationally 
and  internationally,  and  broadening  the 
group's  international  affiliations. 
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The  Economic  Climate  and  Collec- 
tive Bargaining — 1958  is  the  subject  of 
a  50-page  report  of  a  conference  held  last 
Spring  at  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell 
University.  The  report  contains  a  digest  of 
a  conference  of  63  economists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  management  and  labor,  held 
in  Ithaca  in  May.  The  present  and  prospec- 
tive state  of  the  American  economy  was 
analyzed  by  Edwin  Dale,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Stanley  Ruttenberg  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  Herbert  Stein  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development.  The 
implications  for  collective  bargaining  of  the 
present  American  economy  were  discussed 
by  Leon  Keyserling  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Progress  and  Professor  Jules 
Backman  of  New  York  University.  The 
report  includes  an  address  to  the  conference 
by  Frances  Perkins,  former  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  on  "Collective  Bargaining  Changes 
During  the  Roosevelt  Era."  Copies  of  this 
,  report  are  available  at  $1.00  a  copy  from 
'  the  Distribution  Center,  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  Uni- 
1     versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Nurse's  Role  in  Control  of 
Absence  and  Illness  Cost,  was  to  be  the 
subject  for  the  3rd  annual  nurses'  seminar, 
sponsored  by  the  Industrial  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  early 
in  November.  The  program  talks:  "The 
Expensive  Back,"  Thelma  Durham,  R.N.; 
I  "The  Psychological  Influences  Affecting 
Work  Absence,"  Herman  Sorkey,  PhD; 
"New  Vistas  in  Record  Keeping,"  Joyce 
Benoit,  R.N.;  "A  Dynamic  Program  for 
Reduction  of  Illness  Costs,"  Logan  T. 
Robertson,  M.D.;  "Your  Medical  Program 
and  Employee  Benefits,"  Charles  Kluss; 
"A  Successful  Small  Plant  Program,"  James 
McDonough,  M.D.;  and  "The  Challenge 
of  Industrial  Nursing,"  Gertrude  Stewart, 
R.N. 


Tuned  to  the  Times  is  the  slogan 
chosen  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Management  Institute  for  its  Supervisory 
Institutes  this  year.  There  are  two  sections 
of  institutes,  one  a  four-unit  program 
enabling  management  to  train  supervisors 
over  a  period  of  years;  the  second  based  on 
special  requests  from  companies.  Each  in- 
stitute covers  a  specific  topic:  human  rela- 
tions for  new  foremen  and  supervisors; 
modern  leadership  for  middle  management; 
the  supervisor's  role  in  accident  prevention; 
job  economics  for  foremen  and  supervisors; 
creative  thinking  for  supervisors. 

The  Management  Institute  also  offers 
an  impressive  list  of  management  work- 
shops, scheduled  throughout  the  year,  each 
workshop  two  or  three  days  long.  Titles 
for  the  workshops  are  as  follows:  Leader- 
ship skills  for  the  office  supervisor.  Com- 
munications for  industrial  editors.  Pur- 
chasing for  profit.  Conference  training. 
Executive  secretaries.  Leadership  skills  for 
engineers.  Training  directors.  Principles  of 
administration.  Personnel  management.  A 
series  of  one-day  management  conferences 
supplements  these  workshops.  For  further 
information  write  to.  Management  Insti- 
tute, The  University  of  Wisconsin,  P.O. 
Box  2.098,  Madison  5. 


The  Individual  and  the  Organiza- 
tion IN  Modern  Society  was  the  theme 
of  the  national  conference  of  the  Institute 
of  Personnel  Management,  held  in  October  at 
Harrogate,  England.  Four  one-day  courses 
were  held  prior  to  the  conference  itself,  on 
study  and  control  of  the  working  environ- 
ment; employee  records  and  statistics; 
company  salary  schemes;  and  trade  unions 
and  collective  bargaining.  Sectional  meet- 
ings of  the  conference  were  devoted  to  the 
closed  shop,  development  of  sandwich 
courses  (English  for  cooperative  education) 
liberal  education  and  technical  training; 
recruitment  and  training  of  young  workers; 
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fringe  benefits;  responsibility  and  efficiency 
in  a  nationalized  industry;  and  productivity 
and  individual  rights — a  trade  unionist's 
point  of  view.  The  Institute  of  Personnel 
Management  is  located  at  Management 
House,  80  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.G.  4. 


Training  in  Business,  Industry,  and 
Government  was  the  topic  under  consider- 
ation at  the  1 6th  annual  conference  spon- 
spored  by  Purdue  University  and  the  af- 
filiated chapters  of  the  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors.  The  conference  was  held 
at  Purdue  (Lafayette,  Indiana)  in  Septem- 
ber. An  unusual  feature  of  the  conference 
was  a  cooperative  research  project.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  accounts  of 
success  or  failure  in  training  activities  by 
means  of  anonymous  tape  recordings.  An 
opportunity  was  presented  to  each  con- 
feree to  tell,  in  strictest  confidence,  about 
a  significant  failure,  or  to  explain  a  partic- 
ularly successful  training  accomplishment. 
A  summary  of  the  results  was  provided 
for  members  of  the  conference.  Con- 
current discussion  sessions  were  held  on 
training  industrial  sales  representatives; 
training  employees  to  be  creative;  basic 
supervisor  training;  training  in  communica- 
tion; training  the  office  supervisor;  how  to 
develop  a  training  program;  development  of 
training  personnel;  training  for  purposive 
participation;  determining  training  needs, 
and  the  administration  of  training.  Major 
addresses  were  made  by  Ralph  M.  Hart- 
mann,  president.  The  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors,  and  manager,  training 


and  development,  The  Quaker  Oats  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  and  Byron  S.  Hollinshead, 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  who  spoke  on  American  and 
European  education. 


Shirtsleeve  Workshops  were  held  by 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York  in  September.  One  was  on  union  con- 
tract negotiations,  the  other  on  preretire- 
ment counseling.  Personnel  problems  in  the 
New  York  office,  a  series  of  four  monthly 
sessions  beginning  October  8,  covered  re- 
cruitment, selection,  placement  and  train- 
ing. The  Commerce  and  Industry  Associ- 
ation is  located  at  99  Church  St,  New 
York  7. 


Nine  One-Week  Courses  are  offered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Conferences,  University  Extension 
Division,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  The  program  for  each  course 
includes  sessions  on  the  management  job, 
understanding  the  worker,  cost  control, 
communications  and  counseling,  quality 
control,  labor  relations  and  the  foreman, 
work  simplification,  problems  of  super- 
visory leadership,  training  methods  and 
safety,  and  leadership  and  resistance  to 
change.  Classes  are  held  Monday  through 
Friday  from  nine  to  four  on  the  campus. 
Fee  for  the  one-week  course  is  $75.00  per 
person.  The  staff  and  faculty  consists  of 
members  of  the  University  and  management 
specialists  from  industry.  One  course  is  held 
each  month  from  September  through  May. 


Promotions  and  Appointments 


Sheldon  Williams,  personnel  director 
of  Blonder-Tongue  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  recently  announced  the  appointment 
of  George  J.  Gajfney  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  employment  manager.  Mr. 
GafFney  formerly  was  employed  at  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  Inc.  as  assistant  personnel 
manager   in   their  Huntington,  West  Vir- 


ginia, branch,  and  supervisor  of  personnel 
in  their  New  York  branch.  He  also  worked 
in  Mohasco  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Amsterdam, 
New  York,  as  manager  of  salaried  person- 
nel. He  earned  his  BS  in  1949  at  St.  Lawrence 
University;  also  attended  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Albany  State  Teachers  College, 
and    Shrivenham    University    in    England. 
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Blonder-Tongue  is  a  leading  manufacturer 
of  master  antenna  television  systems,  closed- 
circuit  television  systems,  and  home  tele- 
vision accessories. 


Joseph  Kay,  former  director  of  person- 
nel for  National  Shirt  Shops,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  director  of  personnel  for  Montefiore 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  hospital's  president, 

I  Victor  S.  Riesenfeld.  A  native  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  Mr.  Kay  attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Boston  University,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  institution  in   1950 

I  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Person- 
nel. Before  joining  Montefiore 's  staff,  Mr. 
Kay  was  personnel  manager  of  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  personnel  as- 
sistant for  Lin-Rud  Die  Corp.,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  and  Capitol  Records,  Boston. 


the  Employers  Mutuals  Insurance  Company 
of  Wausau,  where  she  was  occupational 
health  nurse  consultant.  Previously  she  was 
employed  as  supervising  nurse  for  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  and  Sons,  Inc.,  and  staff  nurse 
for  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.  Miss 
Ference  has  held  many  positions  at  all  or- 
ganizational levels  in  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Nurses,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Greater  New  York  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Nurses. 


Anna  M.  Ference  has  been  named  as- 
sistant executive  director  of  the  American 
'    Association  of  Industrial  Nurses.  Miss  Ference 
brings  wide  industrial  nursing  experience 
to  her  new  position.  She  was  formerly  with 


Joseph  B.  Fagot,  who  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
with  Omar  Incorporated  when  he  wrote  the 
article  "Equitable  Pay  Essential  to  Good 
Industrial  Relations"  in  our  July-August 
issue,  has  now  been  appointed  director  of 
management  development  for  the  Fibre- 
board  Paper  Products  Corporation,  San 
Francisco.  The  announcement  was  made  in 
August  by  W.  K.  Spence,  vice  president- 
personnel.  Mr.  Fagot  will  establish  a  man- 
agement development  program  including 
"recruiting,  placement,  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, appraisal  and  promotion." 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Commerce  and  Industry  Asso- 
ciation OF  New  York  has  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  labor  ad  racket,  which  it  calls 
a  headache  for  business  and  labor  alike. 
In  a  bulletin  to  its  member  firms,  the  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  the  racket  "still  appears 
to  be  flourishing"  despite  the  fact  that  the 
publishers  of  several  so-called  labor  papers 
or  yearbooks  have  been  called  on  the  carpet 
before  the  McClellan  Committee. 

The  most  common  bait  the  ad  solici- 
tors use,  according  to  the  Association,  is 
the  phony  assertion  that  taking  an  ad  will 
help  insure  friendly  relations  with  the 
unions  or  that  labor  trouble  is  in  store  for 
the  employer  who  doesn't  take  any  space. 
Many  of  these  publications  have  no  tie  of 
any  kind  with  any  legitimate  labor  organi- 
zation,   the    Association    notes,    and    any 


money  an  employer  gives  them  for  advertis- 
ing "cannot  buy  a  nickel's  worth  of  labor 
harmony." 

"Obviously,  this  racket  can  only  oper- 
ate by  feeding  on  the  gullibility  and  un- 
founded fears  of  the  businessman,"  Thomas 
Jefferson  Miley,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Association,  points  out.  The  Associ- 
ation has  this  advice  for  employers  asked 
to  take  ads  in  labor  publications:  "Say  no — 
emphatically — unless  you  really  believe  the 
advertising  or  communications  value  justi- 
fies it.  That  is,  subject  the  solicitation  to  the 
same  test  you  use  for  other  advertising 
media." 


Company  Policy  and  Practice  on  Re- 
tirement is  described  in  a  news  release 
from  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
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Company,  Boston.  The  company,  which  em- 
ploys some  5000  Greater  Bostonians  in  its 
z6-story  home  office,  long  ago  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  while  an  adequate  pension 
is  a  basic  factor  for  happiness  in  the  "'golden 
years,"  financial  security  is  not  enough. 

"Along  with  sound  financial  planning, 
our  Company  stands  ready  to  assist  an  em- 
ployee, if  he  so  desires,  in  early  and  continued 
health  protection,  establishment  of  a  home, 
participation  in  community  as  well  as 
company  activities,  recreation  and  hob- 
bies," according  to  Marion  L.  Ober,  chief 
counselor  in  the  John  Hancock's  personnel 
department,  who  interviews  hundreds  of 
employees  on  the  subject  of  retirement  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

Emphasizing  that  preparation  for  re- 
tirement best  starts  at  an  early  age.  Miss 
Ober  says  "With  this  gradual  approach,  we 
find  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  'frustra- 
tion in  the  fifties'  when  people  sometimes 
begin  to  ask,  "What  will  I  do  with  all  this 
free  time?',  'How  can  I  help  feeling  useless 
and  unwanted?',  "Where  am  I  going  to  live 
after  65?',  'How  can  I  stretch  my  pension 
to  include  former  interests  and  hobbies?' 

Bearing  out  this  basic  philosophy,  the 
company  maintains  an  active  interest  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  its  retired  members 
throughout  their  lives.  Retirees  are  invited 
to  all  general  employee  and  social  functions 
of  the  company,  and  the  services  of  its 
personnel  department  are  extended  through- 
out retirement  through  its  unique  counsel- 
ing services.  Through  the  services,  John 
Hancock  "graduates"  are  constantly  being 
given  assistance  in  locating  paid  volunteer 
jobs,  buying  or  selling  homes,  and  relocat- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  countr}^  To  enable 
employees  to  start  their  financial  planning 
early  in  life,  the  company  permits  them  to 
join  the  pension  plan  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year  of  employment.  The  company 
bears  all  the  expense  for  those  earning  less 
than  $42.00  a  year.  Beyond  this  amount, 
employees  contribute  1%  of  their  yearly 
salarj'.    while    the   company   continues    to 


bear  the  rest  of  the  expense.  Some  months 
before  retirement,  the  company  brings  each 
retiring  member  up  to  date  on  all  pertinent 
information  including  social  security  and 
tax  matters.  These  discussions  are  handled 
through  a  series  of  special  meetings  and 
individual  consultations. 


Stimulating  the  Will  to  Learn  is  the 
title  of  a  new  pamphlet  on  employee  train- 
ing incentives,  published  by  the  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration,  5506  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  The  author. 
Homer  T.  Rosenberger,  explains  that  the 
manual  is  a  companion  piece  to  an  earlier 
publication  "How  To  Organize  and  Ad- 
minister an  Employee  Training  Program," 
published  by  the  Society  in  1956.  Both  are 
designed  for  the  use  of  line  executives  and 
training  directors  in  private  companies  and 
government  agencies. 

It  does  not  matter,  Rosenberger  points 
out,  how  elaborate  a  training  program  may  ■ 
be.  If  the  employees  for  whom  it  is  pro-  I 
vided  see  no  incentive  for  engaging  in  it, 
except  perhaps  a  negative  one  such  as  loss 
of  job  for  not  participating,  the  training 
program  will  be  unsuccessful.  In  broad  per- 
spective, this  manual  suggests  and  discusses 
broad  types  of  incentives  which  can  be 
created  and  used  effectively  in  stimulating 
workers  to  engage  enthusiastically  in  self- 
development  activities  and  to  use  on  the  job 
their  newly  acquired  facts,  skills  and  at- 
titudes. 


An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  De- 
cision-Making has  been  published  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  The  authors  are  Paul  Wasserman, 
librarian  and  associate  professor  of  the 
School,  and  Fred  S.  Silander,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, department  of  economics,  DePauw 
University.  They  say  that  in  spite  of  an  in- 
creasing rate  of  publication  on  the  topic, 
the  scientific  study  of  decision-making  ap- 
pears to  be  at  an  early  stage  of  development. 
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Efforts  to  trace  the  literature  through  the 
maze  of  social  and  scientific  fields  are  diffi- 
cult, time  consuming  and  perplexing,  for 
attempts  to  synthesize  have  been  isolated 
and  uncommon.  One  instrument  for  bring- 
ing order  to  a  subject  is  the  attempt  to 
arrange  and  classif}"  its  literature.  This  is 
the  fundamental  objective  of  the  bibliog- 
raphy. 

The  material  has  been  grouped  under 


the  following  headings:  The  decision- 
making process — general  and  theoretical 
material.  Values  and  ethical  considerations 
in  decision-making.  Leadership  as  a  factor 
in  decision-making.  Psychological  factors 
in  decision-making.  Decision-making  in 
small  groups.  Community  decision-making. 
Communications  and  information  handling. 
Mathematics  and  statistics  in  decision- 
making. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Kalends  op  the  Waverly  Press 
Inc.,  printers  of  books  and  periodicals  (in- 
cluding the  Personnel  Journal),  and  The 
Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  medical 
and  science  publishers,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, is  an  attractive,  dignified,  beautifully 
printed  house  magazine.  There  are  twenty- 
four  pages  in  the  pocket-size  publication, 
and  often  no  photographs,  which  I  found 
a  rather  refreshing  contrast  to  the  usual 
plentifully-illustrated  publications.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  without  the  distraction  of 
pictures  I  read  the  text  more  carefully,  it 
seemed  to  me.  An  unusual  contest  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue.  The  question  was,  'In  a 
certain  passage  of  the  Bible  we  read  that 
an  army  of  two  and  thirty  thousand  is 
brought  to  three  hundred.  Where  in  the 
Old  Testament  can  this  passage  be  found 
and  what  aptitude  test  was  administered?" 
The  correct  answer  was  given  in  rhyme  by 
Thomson  King,  director  of  the  Marjdand 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  follows; 

In  Judges  seven  the  ston,'  is  told 

How  Gideon  fought  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  test  that  he  used,  strange  as  it  may 
seem. 

Was  how  to  drink  water  when  crossing 
a  stream. 

With  only  three  hundred  with  trumpets 
and  lights 

He  routed  the  host  of  the  Midianites. 
Maybe     our    modern     aptitude     tests 
should  include  something  similar  in  rela- 


tion to  the  office  water  cooler.  William  M. 
Passano,  Karlene  DePalma,  Kenneth  Bussy 
and  Joseph  Yonke  make  up  the  editorial 
Board  of  the  Kalends. 


Ford  News  is  published  monthly  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Trmismission  and  Chassis  Division, 
Cincinnati.  The  first  page  of  the  August 
number  of  this  eight-page  news-sheet  head- 
lines both  good  news  and  bad,  concentrat- 
ing on  economic  realities  of  vital  interest 
to  readers.  The  morale-building  headlines: 
"Plant  calls  back  all  laidoff  employees." 
"Sharonville  production  up;  will  climb 
higher."  "Recalls  not  enough  to  meet 
schedules;  350  more  hired."  ^And  the  prob- 
lem headlines:  "Sales  dip,  high  labor, 
material  costs  blamed  for  sharp  drop  in 
earnings."  "Auto  workers  press  demands  in 
face  of  economic  realities."  Forthright  ex- 
planations under  these  two  headlines  state 
the  case  forcefully.  "The  sobering  second- 
quarter  financial  statement  released  by  the 
Company  shows  a  $17,300,000  loss  for  the 
period,  and  should  make  two  points  crystal- 
clear.  That  the  Company's  offer  to  the  UAW 
this  past  April  was  based  on  a  long-range 
view  of  our  Company's  business  future  and 
of  the  economy  in  general.  That  the  UAW 
demands  (still  on  the  table,  unchanged) 
look  more  and  more  like  'pie  in  the  sky.' 
.  .  .  Settlement  on  the  Union's  inflationary 
terms  would  not  only  hamper  the  recovery 
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of  our  Company  and  our  nation,  but  also 
would  not  benefit  our  employees — it  would 
only  give  them  'wooden  nickels.'  Ford  does 
not  propose  to  be  party  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment." This  seems  to  me  to  be  effective  use 
of  the  house  magazine  to  present  manage- 
ment's story.  The  editor  of  Ford  News  is 
Howard  M.  Greenwald. 


The  First  National  Bank  of  At- 
lanta's J  Pointer,  lists  and  illustrates  eight 
ways  to  show  the  positive  approach.  The 
editors  remark  that  they  have  pointed  out 
several  times  that  the  personality  of  the 
Bank  is  a  cross  section  of  the  personalities 
of  the  nearly  twelve  hundred  employees 
who  make  up  the  First  National  family. 
What  You  do,  how  You  act  and  react  .  .  . 
are  reflected  in  the  impressions  you  leave 
with  people.  How  do  you  leave  impres- 
sions? ask  the  editors.  By  the  way  or  ways 
you  approach  the  matter  at  hand.  Are  you 
optimistic  or  pessimistic?  Are  you  energetic 
or  conservative?  Just  what  is  your  approach? 
Is  it  positive  or  negative?  Can  one  tell  from 
your  approach  that  you  are  on  the  way  up 
or  on  the  way  out?  Pictured  are  the  eight 
ways  to  be  positive;  be  friendly;  be  helpful; 
be  eager  to  learn;  be  a  team  worker;  be 
punctual;  dress  neatly;  be  diligent;  be  a 
good  citizen.  The  /  Pointer  is  published  by 
the  Bank  Club.  A  co-editor  from  each  de- 
partment is  listed  on  the  masthead.  The 
publication  advisory  committee  consists  of 
Winslow  E.  Pike,  vice  president,  George 
E.  Goodwin,  vice  president,  and  McCoy  C. 
Campbell,  Jr.,  xnd  vice  president. 


The  Roadway  Express  Co.,  Inc., 
Akron,  Ohio,  gets  out  a  neat  little  pocket 
magazine.  Roadway  Express,  edited  by  Rose- 
mary Lentsch.  A  second  color  is  used  to 
emphasize  important  captions  or  state- 
ments. The  July  issue  carries  a  readable 
feature,  "Over  the  Road  with  the  Pros," 
by  Major  E.  W.  Smith.  A  veteran  of  i6 
years  in  the  Army's  Transportation  Corps, 
Smith  is  under  a  one-year  training  assign- 


ment with  the  American  Trucking  Asso- 
ciations. He  recently  took  an  i,8oo  mile 
truck  trip  from  Washington  to  Akron  to 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  to  get  the  feel  of  the 
road  and  to  look  over  modern  equipment 
and  facilities.  His  talks  with  truck  drivers 
(who  gave  him  lifts  on  the  trip)  give  an 
objective,  morale-boosting  appraisal  of  the 
work.  Drivers,  according  to  the  experiences 
of  the  author,  are  courteous,  efficient,  care- 
ful, and  well  paid.  His  description  of  a 
two-driver  sleeper  truck  is  appealing.  "My 
drivers  even  let  me  take  a  nap  in  the  plush 
sleeper  behind  the  driver's  seat,  with  fresh 
linens,  foam  rubber  mattresses,  the  blankets 
sterilized  and  wrapped  in  cellophane." 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Health  and 
Accident  Association,  United  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Co.  publish  Criss  Cross 
Currents.  Jack  Dixon  is  the  editor.  He  came 
up  with  a  good  idea  for  a  feature,  "First 
Paycheck."  Remember  how  you  spent  your 
first  paycheck?  Read  how  brand  new  em- 
ployees spent  theirs,  he  advises  in  intro- 
ducing his  article.  Photographs  of  em- 
ployees enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
help  put  across  the  idea  that  it's  pretty 
nice  to  have  a  paycheck,  and  that  these  are 
generous  and  will  buy  a  great  many  de- 
sirable items.  Most  of  those  interviewed 
reported  that  a  large  part  of  the  first  pay- 
check went,  necessarily,  for  room  and 
board,  but  there  was  always  some  left  for 
clothes,  vacation  weekends,  new  perma- 
nents. 


The  Columbia-Geneva  Steel  Divi- 
sion AND  Columbia  Iron  Mining  Com- 
pany, United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  in  USS  Westerners  contends 
that  community  responsibilities  begin  with 
employees.  The  contention  is  amplified  in 
an  article  by  William  F.  Leonard,  director 
of  corporate  relations  services,  Olin  Mathie- 
son  Chemical  Corp.  The  article  is  a  con- 
densation of  a  talk  before  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management.  Not  a  bad 
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source  for  material.  Leonard  thinks  we  have 
the  right  to  look  on  our  relations  with  our 
plant-city  communities  as  a  two-way  street, 
where  we  share  both  problems  and  benefits. 
Everyone  recognizes  that,  in  most  com- 
munities, industry  is  the  backbone  of  eco- 
nomic life.  To  properly  assume  this  role 
and  related  responsibilities,  it  must  natu- 
rally operate  at  a  profit.  .  .  .  Any  progres- 
sive industrialist  should  regard  the  desire 
for  unions  to  assume  community  responsi- 
bility as  a  good  one.  A  progressive  industry 
recognizes  that  good  religious  institutions 
go  hand-in-hand  with  good  citizenship  and 
prefer  to  be  identified  with  communities 
that  provide  this  good  moral  environment. 
.  .  .  Industry  believes  it  has  a  right  to 
understanding,  respect  and  fair  treatment 
by  public  officials  in  such  areas  as  the  courts, 
taxes,  and  law  enforcement.  We  believe 
that  these  officials  should  help  us  stop 
public  misunderstanding  and  prejudices  in 
such  matters  as  tax  issues  and  damage 
cases.  .  .  .  Customers,  employees,  stock- 
holders and  public  each  contribute  to  out- 
put and  have  a  claim  to  it.  Each  of  these 
groups  will  not  do  its  part  for  long  unless 
it  is  adequately  rewarded  for  what  it  con- 
tributes. AH  experience  has  shown  that  if 
industry  tries  to  reward  any  one  group  more 
than  its  fair  share,  all  groups  suffer,  and 
indeed  all  may  collapse,  Leonard  concludes. 


page  of  advice  about  what  to  do  in  case 
of  loss  or  misplacement.  A  highly  useful 
piece.  Alice  M.  Lownes  is  the  editor. 


Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia  has  an  attractive 
magazine.  Between  Ourselves,  which  I  have 
referred  to  several  times.  This  monthly  is 
made  timely  and  kept  up  to  date  with  a 
loose  sheet  of  late  news  and  personals, 
slipped  into  the  pages.  A  helpful  article, 
which  should  result  in  some  real  savings 
for  the  company,  appeared  in  the  June- 
July  number.  It's  called  "Wipe  Away  Those 
"Loser's  Weepers'  Tears,  "  and  is  a  lucid, 
detailed  explanation  of  how  to  use  the  inter- 
office communications  system.  Some  of  the 
tips:  clear  handwTiting;  be  explicit;  avoid 
confusion;  secure  contents.  There  is  a  final 


An  Employee  Art  Show  has  also  been 
featured  in  Criss  Cross  Currents,  published  by 
Mutual  Benefit  Health  and  Accident  Asso- 
ciation, Omaha,  Nebraska.  1,500  employees 
attended  the  show,  which  included  oil 
paintings,  pen  and  ink  sketches,  ceramics, 
wood  carving  and  chalk  drawings.  The 
Employees  Activities  Committee  arranged 
for  the  show  which  numbered  fifty  exhibits. 
A  two-page  spread  of  cartoons  pokes  fun 
at  an  employee  brainstorming  session  on 
"How  can  individual  employees  help  cut 
costs  in  the  course  of  their  own  work?" 
The  drawings  interpret  the  ideas  that  came 
out  of  the  brainstorming  session:  "Take  an 
interest  in  other  jobs"  is  the  caption  under 
the  picture  of  an  employee  being  kicked 
out  of  a  board  of  directors'  meeting.  "Work 
with  personal  goals  in  mind — have  a  pur- 
pose" is  illustrated  with  a  cartoon  of  a 
man  at  his  desk  leering  at  pictures  of  sports 
cars,  yachts  and  dancing  girls. 

Editor  Jack  Dixon,  who  seems  to  have 
more  than  his  share  of  good  ideas,  came 
up  with  another  unusual  feature.  He  picked 
out  eight  employees  who  drive  foreign 
cars  and  pictured  cars  and  people  separately 
in  opposite  columns,  then  challenged  readers 
to  match  employee  to  car.  "Can  you  iden- 
tify a  foreign  or  sports  car  owner?  Are  they 
certain  types?"  Dixon  asked.  On  a  final 
page  he  put  the  owners  in  their  cars,  and 
captioned  the  pictures  with  explanations 
of  the  owners'  choices. 


"/  ho/d  it  to  be  our  duty  to  see  that  the  wage- 
worker,  the  small  producer,  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer, shall  get  their  jair  share  oj  the  benefit  of 
business  prosperity.  But  it  either  is  or  ought  to 
be  evident  to  everyone  that  business  has  to  prosper 
bejore  anybody  can  get  any  benefit  from  it." 

Theodore  Roosevelt 


HELP  WANTED 

Training  Manager:  Nationally  known  company  with  head- 
quarters in  the  midwest,  has  opening  for  experienced  training 
manager  to  plan,  develop  and  conduct  production,  sales  and 
management  training  program.  Must  be  able  to  develop 
effective  training  materials,  administer  conference  programs 
and  deal  effectively  with  high  level  exxcutives.  College 
degree  or  experience  in  education  helpful.  Salary  open.  Please 
submit  details  including  academic  training,  work  experience, 
and  recent  photo.  Reply  Box  jpj. 

Industrial  Relations  Assistant;  Opportunity  with  Execu- 
tive Personnel  Staff  of  national  multi-plant  company.  Re- 
sponsibilities involve  participation  in  negotiation  of  union 
contracts  and  personnel  administration.  Law  degree  required. 
Labor  contract  negotiation  experience  desirable.  Age  2.8-40. 
Travel  involved.  Good  salary  and  company  benefits.  All 
replies  held  confidential.  Send  complete  resume.  The  Glidden 
Company,  Att:  V-Pres.  Personnel,  900  Union  Commerce 
Bldg.  Cleveland   14,  Ohio. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  desires  Foreign 
Benefits  Analyst  for  career  opportunity  with  location  in 
San  Francisco.  Position  requires  college  degree  with  courses 
in  accounting,  business  administration,  mathematics,  sta- 
tistics, or  equivalent.  Also  minimum  three  years'  experience 
in  research,  development,  and  administration  of  foreign 
employee  benefits  programs  with  field  experience,  preferably 
in  Central  or  South  America.  Actual  experience  in  benefits 
or  in  personnel  work  with  nationals  is  desirable.  U.  S.  citizen 
preferred.  Please  wTite  sending  resume  including  education, 
experience,  and  salary  requirements  to  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California,  Personnel  Department,  115  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco  2.0,  California. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel;  Age  }7,  married,  one  child.  B..A.  degree,  some 
graduate  work  in  Business  Administration.  More  than  lo 
years  of  diversified  experience  in  Employment,  Incentive 
Programs,  Training  and  Labor  Relations;  9  years  in  super- 
visory capacity.  Seeking  position  with  responsibility,  chal- 
lenge and  growth  potential.  Midwest  location  preferred. 
$8,5oo.-$io,ooo.  Reply  Box  fSi). 

Training  Position:  Man  with  combination  of  a  technical 
background  and  7  years  training  experience  in  a  large  en- 
gineering organization.  Prior  S  years  engineering  experience 
in  }  plants.  B.S.I.E.  Reg.  Prof.  Eng.  Age  41.  Married.  Will 
relocate.  Reply  Box  )po. 

Employee  Relations:  For  a  major  position  with  a  Company 
interested  in  first  class  employee  relations  management 
I  have  a  B.A.,  p.sychology;  M.A.,  personnel  management; 
13  years'  comprehensive  personnel-industrial-community 
relations  experience  (past  six  years  full-charge)  with  a  large 
financial  firm,  a  single-plant  heavy  steel  fabricator  and  a 
multi-plant  carton  company;  plus  imagination,  a  down-to- 
earth  personnel  viewpoint  and  the  capacity  to  work  easily 
with  others.  Age  39,  salary  $ii-i5,cxx).  Reply  Box  /pr. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Young  lady  with  11  years  diversified 
personnel  experience  with  leading  national  concern.  BA 
Syracuse,  35,  single.  Alert  and  capable.  Salary  $5500.-6000. 
NYC  location.  Reply  Box  f/;. 

Industrial  Relations  Graduate:  Presently  working  in  Em- 
ployee Relations,  with  emphasis  on  Grievances,  Discipline, 
Appeals,  and  Counseling,  desires  position  in  Labor  Relations 
or  Industrial  Relations.  Age  2.7,  married,  military  obligation 
fully  complete,  excellent  scholastic  and  extracurricular 
record,  prefer  Northeast.  Reply  Box  /p./. 

Personnels  Industrial  Relations  Manager;  Will  consider 
staff  position.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  Professional  Re- 
cruitment, Training,  Policies  and  Procedures,  Labor  Rela- 
tions, Wage  and  Salary,  Safety,  Security  and  Welfare  Benefits. 
Reply  Box  581. 

Seek  Responsible  Industrial  Relations  or  Director  of 
Salaried  Personnel  position.  Former  educator.  12.  years  In- 
dustrial Relations  experience  with  two  top  companies, 
supervising  employment,  employee  services,  merit  review, 
suggestion  system,  recreation,  personnel  publications,  and 
training  functions.  Also  development  of  personnel  policies, 
and  management  development.  Work  with  both  unionized 
and  non-unionized  companies  at  plant  and  staff  levels. 
Age  44.  Salary  open.  Reply  Box  sU. 

Personnel  Director  or  Assistant:  Personable  and  qualified, 
15  years  experience — 7  years  top  level  position,  supervising 
well-rounded  personnel  administration  program.  Multi- 
plant  experience.  Specialist  labor-management  relations  and 
formal  salary  administration.  Up-to-date  college  credits  in 
industrial  relations.  Will  relocate.  $10,000.  range.  Reply 
Box  sS6. 

Personnel  Director  or  Assistant  to  Personnel  Director 
Now  Personnel  Manager  of  largest  division  (over  1,500 
employees)  of  nationally  known  multi-plant  company. 
Five  years  successful  experience  with  union  negotiations, 
grievances  and  all  personnel  functions.  Desire  growth  oppor- 
tunity with  small  or  medium  size  progressive  firm.  B.S.  in 
Industrial  Relations,  30,  veteran,  married.  Location — N.Y.C. 
or  vicinity.  Reply  Box  fSj. 

Personnel  Woman,  30  years  old,  single,  seeks  career  oppor- 
tunity. Experience  in  recruiting,  placement,  counseling, 
employee  benefit  programs,  testing,  training.  Also  training 
and  experience  as  group  worker.  Prefer  Midwest  location. 
College  grad,  magna  cum  laudi,  majored  in  psychology  and 
sociology.  Reply  Box  588. 

Attention — West  Coast  Readers;  Are  you  looking  for  a 
woman  qualified  to  administer  complete  personnel  program 
or  section  thereof?  Now  employed  as  Personnel  Manager  of 
medium  size  company  in  Chicago.  Total  2.0  years'  experience 
in  factory,  large  office,  and  department  store  operation. 
Sound  psychologist.  Trained  in  modern  personnel  procedures 
and  practices.  B.A.  degree.  Member  ASPA.  No  dependents. 
Reply  to  Mrs.  Lorene  M.  Stroup,  170  Evergreen,  Elmhurst, 
111. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  iOi  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  ituertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swartbmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Grade  Yourself! 

Hovv^  Do  You  Rate  Professionally 

as  a  Personnel  Administrator? 


I.  Allow  yourself  5  points  for  each  strictly 
personnel  magazine  or  journal  which  you 
read  regularly  (maximum  15  points). 

points 

"L.  For  each  professional  book  in  the  field  of 
personnel  that  you  have  read  during  the 
past  year  add  5  to  your  score  (maximum  15 
points).  points 

3.  Give  yourself  3  points  for  each  personnel 
conference  or  institute  you  have  attended 
during  the  past  ii  months  (maximum  ii 
points).  points 

4.  If  you  have  taken  an  extension  or  evening 
course  or  a  seminar  (of  approximately  14  to 
40  hrs.)  allow  yourself  10  points. 

points 

5.  If  you  have  submitted  one  or  more  profes- 
sional articles  for  publication  during  the 
past  year,  you  are  entitled  to  11  points. 

points 


6.  If 


u  you  belong  to  your  national  professional 
society,  ASPA,  give  yourself  10  points. 

points 


7.  If  you  belong  to  and  generally  attend  the 
meetings  of  a  local  personnel  association, 
add  10  points  to  your  score      points 

8.  On  the  theory  that  "Every  man  owes  some- 
thing to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a 


part",  allow  yourself  3  points  for  each  5 
hours  you  have  devoted  to  committee  work 
or  similar  activity  on  behalf  of  a  personnel 
group,  local  or  national  (maximum  1.1 
points).  points 

9.  For  your  activity  in  expanding  your  national 
professional  group  increase  your  score  by  4 
points  for  each  person  who  has  joined  ASPA 
during  the  past  12.  months  as  a  result  of  your 
sponsorship  (maximum  lo  points). 

points 

10.  Give  yourself  a  similar  allowance  for  any 
you  have  influenced  to  join  a  local  personnel 
group  (maximum  zo  points).    points 

11.  If,  during  the  past  year,  you  have  taught  a 
personnel  course  for  some  college  or  univer- 
sity, you  are  entitled  to  15  points. 

points 

Ii.  If  you  belong  to  a  local  group  not  now  a 
chapter  of  the  national  society  and  you  have 
taken  steps  to  see  that  it  becomes  affiliated 
with  ASPA  give  yourself  10  points. 

points 

13.  If,  during  the  year,  you  have  expressed  your 
views  to  a  congressman  or  a  state  legislator 
regarding  pending  legislation  in  the  field  of 
personnel  or  industrial  relations,  allow  your- 
self 3  points  for  each  instance  (maximum  9 
points).  points 


Thanks  to  Paul  L.  Moore,  executive  vice  president  of  The  American  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration,  for  permission  to  quote  this  test  which  he  com- 
posed and  distributed  to  ASPA  members.  Mr.  Moore  says  a  score  of  130  or 
above  is  Distinctly  Outstanding;  110  to  129  Excellent;  90  to  109  Very  Good; 
70  to  89  Good;  50  to  69  Fair;  and  below  50,  Poor.  We'd  like  to  hear  from 
high  scorers. 
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Conference  Calendar 


JANUARY 

ii-z3     Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hotel  Carter 

Cleveland  Personnel  Assn. — Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  i8th  Annual 
Northern  Ohio  Personnel  &  Executive  Conference.  J.  W.  Vanden 
Bosch,  Exec.  Secry.  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  400  Union  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

T.1.--LT,     New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Commodore. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  General  Session.  NICB,  Inc.,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  xi,  N.  Y. 

i6-i8     Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Statler  Hotel. 

American  Management  Association  Inc.  General  Mgt.  Conference.  David  J. 
Secunda,  Manager,  General  Management  Division  AMA,  15 15  Broad- 
way, Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

FEBRUARY 

16-18     Chicago,  111.  Palmer  House 

American  Management  Association,  Inc.  Midwinter  Personnel  Conference. 
AMA,  Edith  M.  Lynch,  Ass't.  Division  Manager,  1515  Broadway, 
NewYork  36,  N.  Y. 

MARCH 

31     New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University.  Strathcona  &  Woolsey  Halls. 

Connecticut  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Douglas  W.  Loring, 
Chairman,  %  The  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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Quantity  Standards  and  Controls 
Applicable  to  Personnel  Work  Too 


By  GoRDox  T.  Shahin 

Management  Engineer 
Bell   Aircraft   Corporation,    Buffalo 


THE  primary  aim  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration is  to  insure  that  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  corporation  are  maintained 
according  to  the  needs,  and  within  the  ex- 
pressed objectives,  of  the  corporation.  These 
objectives  imply  the  effective  moulding  of 
human  resources,  the  attainment  of  maxi- 
mum individual  development,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  desirable  work  relationships  be- 
rween  employees  as  well  as  employer  to 
employee. 

Management  is  often  defined  as  getting 
results  through  people.  Without  results, 
all  other  qualifications  are  useless.  To 
achieve  good  results,  the  manager  must 
learn  how  to  work  with  people  and,  more 
important,  he  must  know  how  to  direct  the 
work.  Thus,  it  is  the  function  of  every 
manager,  from  president  to  foreman,  to 
make  sure  that  whatever  is  accomplished 
will  be  that  which  is  intended.  Therefore, 
management  control  implies  the  existence 
of  goals  and  plans. 

No  manager  can  control  who  has  not 
planned.  There  is  no  means  by  which  a 
manager  can  make  sure  that  his  subor- 
dinates are  operating  in  the  manner  desired, 
to  accomplish  the  action  wished,  without 
having  established  a  plan,  no  matter  how 
vague  this  plan  might  be  or  for  how  brief 
a  period.  Naturally,  the  more  complete 
plans  are,  and  the  longer  the  time  period  for 
which  they  are  made,  the  more  complete 
managerial  control  can  be. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  control  is  a 
function  of  every  manager.  So  much  empha- 


7^?iagers  set  up  standards  for  volutne 
of  work  to  be  turned  out  in  other  de- 
partments; u-hy  not  in  the  persomiel 
section  tool  The  author  proposes  study 
of  the  various  personnel  functions,  and 
the  establishment  of  quantitative  goals 
for  several  of  them.  Without  realistic 
goals,  he  asks,  how  can  the  personnel 
manager  really  plan  and  managed  Your 
opinion  on  this  whole  matter  is  in- 
vited. 


sis  is  placed  on  top-management  control 
that  the  impression  is  given  that  little  con- 
trol is  needed  at  the  lower  levels.  Although 
the  control  function  will  var)^  among  man- 
agers, due  to  rank  and  delegated  authority, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  control  is  a  major 
managerial  function  at  ever}-  level. 

Control   Requirements  anx>   Methods 

Certain  requirements  must  be  estab- 
lished before  controls  can  be  effective.  Con- 
trols must  be  tailored  to  the  nature  of  the 
activity,  be  flexible  and  economical,  report 
deviations  quickly,  reflect  the  organiza- 
tion, be  understandable  and  insure  cor- 
rective action.  The  use  of  controls  involves 
establishment  of  standards  or  goals,  com- 
parison of  performance  with  the  standards, 
and  correction  of  deviations  reported.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  control  devices  is 
the  budget.   Managers  are  constantly  ex- 
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posed  to  it.  However,  budgeting  is  not  the 
only  device  for  accomplishing  control. 

Consider  the  case  of  Mary  Allen,  re- 
ported in  AMA's  Supervisory  Management. 
Mary  was  supervisor  of  a  typing  pool  where 
the  production  goal  was  unknown.  On 
Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  the 
work  load  was  light.  The  pressure  started 
Thursday  mornings,  and  frequently  Mary 
and  several  typists  worked  overtime  on 
Fridays.  "Plan?"  said  Mary.  "How  can  I 
plan?  Let  the  people  who  send  down  those 
rush  orders  do  some  planning!"  Neverthe- 
less, she  did  take  time  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral weeks  to  total  the  output  of  her  depart- 
ment and  analyze  what  they  were  doing. 

Control  Achieved  by  Planning 

She  found  that  even  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  with  rush  orders  piling  up,  a  certain 
amount  of  routine,  non-rush  typing  was 
still  being  done.  This  was  work  that  could 
have  been  assigned  earlier  in  the  week,  or 
could  have  been  held  over  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  week.  Mary  con- 
ferred with  her  boss,  and  he  discussed  the 
situation  at  a  staff  meeting.  As  a  result,  she 
was  allowed  to  arrange  a  schedule  whereby 
routine  typing  jobs  were  handled  on  the 
first  three  days  of  each  week  so  that  the 
staff  was  free  to  do  rush  jobs  on  Thursdays 
and  Fridays. 

Incidentally,  as  a  result  of  the  discus- 
sion, other  supervisors  woke  up  and  did 
some  planning  on  their  own.  The  number  of 
"rush"  orders  decreased  and  the  work  lev- 
eled out  to  manageable  proportions. 

Personnel  administration  is  an  area  in 
which  it  is  said:  "Our  work  is  different.  We 
can't  set  goals."  In  reality,  personnel  ad- 
ministration in  general  presents  a  problem 
not  much  different,  though  greater,  than 
Mary's.  Let  us  examine  the  functions  and 
activities  of  personnel  administration  and 
see  what  standards  can  be  established  for 
evaluating  it. 

Employment — The  employment  function 
includes    procurement    of    all    employees, 


skilled  and  unskilled,  maintenance  of  a 
labor  reserve  and  constant  watch  of  ex- 
ternal labor  market  conditions. 

What  Employment  Involves 

Employment  always  involves  inter- 
viewing potential  employees.  The  average 
amount  of  time  spent  per  interview  can  be 
established.  Granted,  more  than  one  time- 
value  may  have  to  be  established,  since 
interrogation  of  a  professional  usually  is 
much  more  detailed  than  that  of  a  factory 
worker.  With  this  data,  interviewing  rates 
or  capacity  can  be  established  and  used  as 
a  standard  to  compare  actual  interviewing 
activity. 

Another  way  might  be  to  establish  the 
requirement  that  no  more  than,  for  ex- 
ample, four  persons  would  be  interviewed 
for  each  job-opening  in  the  shop,  and  per- 
haps six  persons  for  technical  or  profes- 
sional positions.  Again,  interviewing  ca- 
pacity can  be  established  as  the  standard 
goal. 

Wage  and  Salary  Administration — This 
function  usually  includes  formulation  of 
wage  and  salary  plans,  periodic  review  of 
each  employee's  earnings,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  management  relative  to  company 
policies  based  on  cost  of  living  and  com- 
munity wage  studies.  It  also  includes  or- 
ganization analyses  to  insure  that  employ- 
ees are  performing  the  jobs  which  their 
classification  specifically  defines. 

In  accomplishing  organizational  analy- 
sis, a  goal  can  be  established  for  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  and  positions  audited  per  time 
period.  For  periodic  review  of  each  em- 
ployee's earnings,  the  number  of  employees 
reviewed  per  time  period  can  be  set  as  the 
goal. 

Job  evaluation — The  job  evaluation 
function  always  includes  analysis  of  all 
jobs,  and  the  writing  of  job  descriptions 
and  job  specifications  for  each  job  or  posi- 
tion. It  also  includes  the  establishment  of 
job  classifications  and  wage  brackets  based 
on  an  evaluation  of  each  job   Job  evalua- 
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tion  should  make  wage  surveys  to  analyze 
community  rates  and  keep  wages  and  sal- 
aries in  line. 

How  Much  Work  in  What  Time? 

Constant  review  of  existing  job  speci- 
fications and  ratings  allows  for  numerous 
goals,  such  as  a  review  of  the  entire  cor- 
poration within  a  certain  time  period, 
within  which  each  division  would  be  sched- 
uled. Also,  the  number  of  specifications  to 
be  reviewed  per  day  would  be  used  as  a  daily 
standard  within  the  review  program.  For 
new  job  specifications  and  ratings,  the 
number  of  job  descriptions,  job  specifica- 
tions and  jobs  rated  are  all  subject  to  goals 
and  standards. 

Personnel  Records — This  function  in- 
cludes the  maintenance  of  all  major  per- 
sonnel records,  periodic  checks  of  all  records 
for  promotions,  wage  increases,  transfers, 
special  training  and  counseling,  statistical 
research  of  all  personnel  data  to  provide 
trends  or  action  to  be  taken.  This  function 
also  includes  compilation  of  special  reports 
for  executives  and  supervisors. 

All  of  the  forms  or  records  completed 
and /or  filed  are  subject  to  establishment  of 
goals  and  standards.  Each  personnel  de- 
partment has  a  "sign  up"  procedure,  and 
in  this  procedure  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  forms  which  must  be  prepared  and  ex- 
planations provided  the  new  employee. 
After  sign-up  of  the  new  employee,  there 
may  be  other  record  preparation  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  additional  records  are 
completed.  At  this  point  some  of  these  rec- 
ords are  filed  and  other  records  are  for- 
warded to  certain  organizational  segments 
which  must  be  informed  of  the  new  em- 
ployee. 

Analyzing  the  Sign-Up  Job 

Typical  standards  or  goals  would  be 
sign-up  capacity  per  day  per  records  clerk, 
record  preparation  capacity  per  day  per 
clerk  typist,  and  record  filing  capacity  per 


day  per  file  clerk.  Balancing  these  stand- 
ards gives  a  measure  of  time  required  to 
handle  all  personnel  records  for  one  em- 
ployee, as  well  as  the  daily  processing 
capacity  of  the  personnel  records  staff. 
There  are  other  forms  normally  stored  in 
personnel  folders  such  as  transfer  notices, 
etc.,  and  the  filing  capacity  for  these  forms 
can  be  established.  Also,  in  this  category 
are  the  special  reports  and  statistical  re- 
search studies. 

Placement — This  function  includes  the 
assignment  of  new  employees,  based  on 
qualifications  and  tests,  in  specific  jobs  or 
positions.  It  also  includes  establishment  of 
lines  of  promotion,  establishment  of  poli- 
cies regarding  transfers  and  discharges,  and 
accomplishes  demotions  and  voluntary  sep- 
arations. 

The  assignment  of  new  employees  to 
specific  jobs  and  positions,  and  the  transfer 
of  current  employees  to  new  jobs  better 
suited  to  their  qualifications,  are  both  sub- 
ject to  standards  which  would  include,  for 
example,  the  number  of  employees  processed 
per  day  per  placement  advisor.  The  process- 
ing of  discharges  and  separations  is  also 
subject  to  standards.  This  data  would  es- 
tablish the  placement  section  capacity  as 
the  goal  to  be  maintained. 

Training — This  includes  the  formula- 
tion and  direction  of  all  training  programs, 
including  the  training  of  new  and  present 
employees,  supervisors  and  executives.  The 
function  reaches  beyond  the  corporation  in 
cooperation  with  schools,  colleges  and  vo- 
cational training  enterprises,  both  private 
and  public. 

Training  is  not  subject  to  as  rigid  a  pro- 
gram as  the  activities  discussed  previously. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  have  specific  goals.  It 
must  develop  a  successor  to  each  super^asor, 
teach  the  workers  in  a  department  every 
task  in  that  department,  and  insure  that 
new  policies  or  changes  in  policy  effectively 
reach  all  workers  within  a  certain  period  of 
time,  or  conduct  a  specified  number  of 
courses  each  year. 
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Labor  Relations — This  function  in- 
volves administration  of  the  contract.  It 
should  assist  in  negotiating  the  contract 
and  strengthening  union-management  col- 
laboration in  serving  the  objectives  of  the 
corporation. 

Establish  Grievance  Goals 

The  administration  of  the  contract  is 
more  commonly  known  as  the  grievance 
procedure,  since  grievances  are  both  oral 
or  written.  True,  there  are  other  items 
such  as  contract  interpretation,  but  these 
can  all  fall  into  the  category  of  oral  griev- 
ances, since  inquiries,  if  not  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  originator,  usually  are 
submitted  as  written  grievances.  A  goal  to 
reduce  the  number  of  grievances  to  a  reason- 
able level,  recognizing  the  momentary 
labor-management  relationships,  would 
give  a  standard  for  comparison  of  the 
service  rendered.  The  grievance  capacity 
per  labor  relations  advisor  would  give  the 
supervision  of  labor  relations  a  basis  for 
assigning  the  advisors  to  specific  locations 
in  the  corporation. 

Medical — This  function  includes  initial 
and  periodic  physical  examinations,  first 
aid  to  the  injured,  medical  treatment  for 
minor  illnesses,  sanitation  as  regards  health, 
health  education  and  cooperation  with  local 
health  authorities. 


A  Word  to  Officers  of  Regional  Personnel 
Associations 

Your  main  Association  aim,  aside  from  good  fel- 
lowship, is  to  help  members  on  their  jobs,  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas,  share  expe- 
riences, hear  able  speakers,  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
business  interest. 

The  aim  of  Personnel  Journal  could  be  expressed 
in  almost  the  same  words. 

Right  now  we  are  making  a  most  attractive  get- 
acquainted  offer  to  new  subscribers — 5  months  for 
$2.  If  you  should  have  an  opportunity  to  mention 
this  to  your  members  (or  any  of  them)  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

PERSONNEL  JOURNAL, 

BOX  239, 

SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  amount  of  time  to  complete  a 
physical,  and  the  number  of  first  aid  treat- 
ments per  day  are  both  useful  standards  for 
the  medical  supervisor.  With  a  given  num- 
ber of  technicians  and  nurses,  the  capacity 
of  the  medical  staff  and  services  can  be 
established. 

Safety — This  includes  safety  education, 
studies  of  accident  causes,  safety  inspec- 
tions, guidance  of  safety  committees,  formu- 
lation of  safe -practice  rules,  promotion  of 
safety  contests,  fire  protection  and  guard 
service. 

Safety  is  another  activity  similar  to 
training.  The  ultimate  achievement  of  any 
safety  supervisor  is  to  eliminate  injuries. 
The  reduction  of  injuries  within  a  short 
time  would  be  gratifying  to  a  safety  super- 
visor. Constant  analysis  of  injuries  can  also 
point  out  goals.  A  certain  time  of  day,  a 
certain  operation,  a  certain  work  area  would 
be  typical  focal  points  to  attack. 

After  Job  Studies,  Use  Controls 

Once  the  goals  are  established,  the 
manager  must  continually  plan  how  he  will 
achieve  those  goals,  organize  the  activity, 
fix  responsibility,  review  the  results  and 
make  corrections.  This  requires  constant 
effort  on  the  supervisor's  part,  otherwise 
he  will  struggle  along  doing  the  best  he  I 
can  with  no  basis  for  planning  or  control.  ■ 

For  example,  if  a  5%  reduction  in  the 
personnel  budget  is  instituted,  how  can  an 
equitable  reduction  be  made  without  a 
basis  for  planning  and  controlling?  How 
can  a  supervisor  defend  his  budget  without 
knowing  his  work  load?  Does  he  really 
know  whether  or  not  work  assignments 
are  equitable,  or  whether  his  employees' 
work  is  satisfactory? 

The  same  competitive  pressures  that 
have  changed  methods  of  top  management 
are  now  making  the  need  apparent  at  all 
levels.  By  knowing  what  each  activity  is 
doing  and  where  it  is  going,  you  have  a 
dynamic  self-evaluation  of  the  quantitative 
aspects  of  personnel  administration.  ; 
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COMMUNICATION  plays  an  important  role 
in  all  business  and  professional  rela- 
tionships. Difficulties  in  communication  oc- 
cur for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Failure  to  take 
adequate  time  and  give  adequate  thought 
to  the  purpose  of  the  interview  may  cause 
trouble;  or  there  may  be  inadequate  defini- 
tion of  the  role  played  by  the  participants. 
Perhaps  the  most  frequent  problem  is  the 
lack  of  technical  facility  in  conducting  the 
interview. 

Admittedly,  medical  interviews  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  business.  However, 
some  of  the  lessons  painfully  learned  by 
the  medical  interviewer  apply  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
express  some  thoughts  derived  from  medi- 
cal psychology  in  a  way  which  may  be 
helpful  to  others  interested  in  general  in- 
terviewing. 

In  an  interview,  communication  occurs 
in  various  ways — verbal,  extra-verbal,  and 
non-verbal.  By  extra-verbal  I  mean  the  con- 
veying of  feeling  and  meaning  by  the  tone 
of  voice,  and  the  manner  and  feeling  in 
which  statements  are  made  or  questions 
asked.  By  non-verbal  I  mean  the  expression 
of  feelings  in  "body  language" — a  jerk  of  a 
shoulder,  a  raising  of  an  eyebrow,  the 
spread  of  an  outstretched  hand,  a  shift  in 
the  chair. 

It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  this  non-verbal  communication  if 
the  interv'iewer's  eyes  are  focused  on  his 
note  pad.  Prolific  note-taking  also  distracts 

This  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  talk  before  the  Women's  Per- 
sonnel Group  of  Philadelphia. 


The  big  thing  in  every  type  of  intervieiv 
is  to  let  the  other  jellow  do  most  of  the 
talking.  Let  the  intervieicer  be  mind- 
ful of  his  own  complex  motivations  as 
well  as  the  other  s.  Of  four  sorts  of 
interviews,  the  author  calls  the  counsel- 
ing kind  most  "dangerous"  to  the  in- 
terviewer; the  exit  kind  most  unpleas- 
ant. He  deals  with  employmettt  and 
promotion  interviews  too. 


from  the  spontaneity  of  the  interview.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  often  in- 
terpreted by  the  other  person  as  inattention. 
In  addition,  the  other  may  feel  that  the 
notes  are  being  recorded  for  posterity,  mak- 
ing him  more  guarded  in  what  he  says. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
both  the  interviewer  and  the  interviewee 
have  complex  hidden  motivations  concern- 
ing the  interview,  as  well  as  the  more  ob- 
vious and  realistic  ones.  For  example,  the 
interviewer  may  be  interested  in  demon- 
strating his  own  power  over  another  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  have  the  desire  to 
be  overly  pleasant  and  have  the  other  as  a 
friend.  In  either  case,  he  will  establish  an 
unrealistic  relationship  and  the  other  per- 
son will  have  difficulty  in  presenting  a  true 
picture  of  himself.  Rather,  he  will,  in  most 
circumstances,  try  to  fit  his  own  presenta- 
tion to  that  which  fills  the  needs  apparent 
in  the  interviewer. 

The  opening  part  of  the  interview  will 
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be  facilitated  if  the  interviewer  asks  simple 
open-end  questions  and  permits  the  other 
to  talk  about  himself.  By  open-end  ques- 
tions are  meant  those  which  will  not  de- 
mand a  yes  or  no  answer.  Questions  such  as 
"Tell  me  something  about  yourself,"  or 
"Tell  me  about  your  last  job,"  permit 
commimication  concerning  the  personality 
of  the  interviewee.  In  such  a  situation,  he  is 
permitted  to  talk  freely  about  whatever  is 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  A  closed  question 
such  as  "Did  you  have  to  leave  the  XYZ 
company?"  not  only  has  the  disadvantage 
that  it  can  be  answered  by  a  yes  or  t2o,  but 
is  even  more  distressing  in  that  it  may  be 
interpreted  as  a  hostile  attack. 

Always  Keep  Purpose  in  Mind 

It  is  imperative  that  the  reason  for  the 
interview  be  kept  in  mind.  The  purpose  of 
most  interviews  is  to  learn  something  about 
the  person  being  interviewed,  rather  than 
how  good  an  interviewer  is.  Obviously,  if 
he  spends  the  interview  time  talking  about 
himself,  he  will  learn  very  little. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  interview,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  get  background  in- 
formation. Often  much  of  this  information 
can  be  gathered  in  advance  by  a  pre-inter- 
view  questionnaire.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
then  the  last  part  of  an  interview  may  be 
saved  for  the  gathering  of  this  factual  data. 

Inasmuch  as  various  kinds  of  interview- 
ing present  different  practical  problems,  it  is 
relevant  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon types  briefly. 

Counseling  interviews 

Counseling  is  an  unfortunate  word  be- 
cause it  appears  to  signify  that  one  person 
is  telling  another  what  to  do.  Yet,  nothing 
should  be  further  from  the  purpose  of  any 
interview.  The  aim  of  the  counseling  inter- 
view is  to  make  the  other  individual  aware 
of  aspects  of  his  own  problem  that  he  may 
not  have  seen  or  recognized.  The  counselor 
does  this  by  giving  the  person  seeking  help 
a  friendly  but  neutral  sounding  board  for 
his  own  ideas  and  feelings. 


The  pitfall  into  which  the  counselor 
may  fall  is  to  say  to  the  other  person,  "If  I 
were  you  I  would  do  this."  The  counselor 
will  never  be  the  other  person  and  cannot 
be  an  oracle.  The  focus  of  the  interview 
must  rather  be,  "What  is  your  problem, 
what  are  your  needs,  and  what  do  you  need 
to  do." 

In  the  counseling  interview,  the  chief 
role  of  the  interviewer  is  that  of  careful  and 
understanding  listening.  Open-end  ques- 
tions are  asked  not  only  to  elicit  further 
information,  but  to  point  out  inter-connec- 
tions in  the  material  that  the  person  is  dis- 
cussing. For  example,  if  a  man  is  describing 
certain  domestic  problems  in  relation  to  his 
wife,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask  a  question 
such  as,  "What  was  the  home  like  in 
which  you  were  raised?"  This  helps  the 
person  to  realize  that  there  may  be  a  con- 
nection in  feeling  between  the  home  in 
which  he  was  raised  and  the  home  which 
he  and  his  wife  have  established. 

Dangers  in  Counseling 

A  summary  by  the  counselor  toward 
the  end  of  the  interview  of  what  has  been 
said  is  often  helpful  in  presenting  to  the 
other  apparently  contradictor)'  statements 
reflecting  confusion  in  his  situation.  At 
some  point  during  the  interview,  it  may 
be  wise  for  the  counselor  to  suggest  that 
the  other  discuss  possible  methods  of  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

The  dangers  of  the  counseling  inter- 
view for  the  counselor  are  very  great.  By 
reason  of  his  role,  the  counselor  is  likely  to  I 
feel  rather  powerful.  Because  of  this,  he  is 
likely  to  communicate  to  the  counselee  the 
ways  in  which  the  counselor  would  solve 
the  problem.  While  these  might  be  em- 
inently satisfactory  for  the  interviewer, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  for 
anyone  else. 

Even  more  dangerous  is  the  fact  that 
the  counselor  may  feel  a  kinship  for  the 
other,  take  his  side,  and  by  doing  this, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  encourage  in- 
appropriate behavior  on  his  part. 
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Another  common  occurrence  is  that 
the  counselee  will  come  to  the  interview 
feeling  guilty,  and  will  unwittingly  try  to 
get  the  interviewer  to  punish  him  for  his 
phantasied  guilt.  If  the  interviewer  falls 
into  this  trap,  he  will  administer  verbal 
admonitions  and  may  even  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  invoking  some  form  of  punishment. 

Only  the  Trained  Should  Counsel 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  human 
behavior,  there  is  always  a  very  real  danger 
that  the  counselor  will  get  emotionally  in- 
volved with  the  other,  to  the  benefit  of 
neither.  Counseling  interviews,  accord- 
ingly, should  not  be  attempted  by  those 
without  special  training.  When  other  inter- 
views turn  into  counseling  intervnews,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  the  only  rule  can  be  for 
the  interviewer  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and 
his  mouth  shut. 

Employment  interviews 

Employment  interviews  are  more  re- 
stricted in  purpose  than  those  of  counseling. 
Prior  to  the  interview,  the  counselor  should 
know  the  nature  of  the  job  for  which  he  is 
interviewing  applicants.  He  should  know 
the  amount  of  physical  work  involved  and, 
in  addition,  considerable  about  the  emo- 
tional climate  of  the  job — the  demands  and 
pitfalls  of  the  personality  relationships  in- 
volved. 

The  interviewer  must  know  whether 
the  group  with  whom  the  prospective  em- 
ployee will  work  is  a  warm,  vmited  group 
or  is  a  rather  cold,  individually-centered 
one.  He  must  know  whether  each  indi- 
vidual is  expected  to  be  self-directed  or 
whether  the  individual  will  be  told  what 
to  do  by  a  strong  supervisor.  The  inter- 
viewer will  then  need  to  find  out  from  the 
applicant  not  only  whether  the  applicant 
has  the  necessarj'  technical  requirements 
but,  equally  important,  something  about 
the  kind  of  individual  the  applicant  is.  In 
this  way,  he  can  determine  whether  or  not 
the  kind  of  personality  which  is  presented 


in  the  interview  is  the  kind  that  will  fit 
into  the  already  existing  group. 

Can  the  Man   Work  with  Others? 

To  this  end,  he  will  want  to  learn 
whether  the  applicant  is  aggressive  or 
passive,  whether  he  takes  direction  well  or 
badly,  whether  or  not  he  is  overly  sensitive, 
or  a  fault-finder.  It  is  essential  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  works  better  by  him- 
self or  in  a  team,  and  what  kind  of  emo- 
tional needs  he  has  that  the  job  must  fill. 
Only  in  this  way  can  successful  placement 
be  made. 

Interview  for  promotion 

The  requirements  for  the  promotional 
interview  are  difficult,  since  this  interview 
falls  mid-way  between  the  employment 
and  counseling  interview.  It  can  be  as- 
sumed at  a  promotion  interview  that  it  has 
already  been  determined  that  the  candidate 
possesses  sufficient  technical  merits  to  do 
the  more  complex  job  for  which  he  is  being 
considered.  Therefore,  the  interview  must 
concern  itself,  in  great  measure,  with  a 
consideration  of  the  motivation  of  the  in- 
dividual for  advancement  in  his  particular 
company. 

Predicting  Future  Performance 

This  can  be  determined  in  several  ways. 
As  a  prerequisite,  the  interviewer  must 
know  how,  and  for  what  reasons,  the 
candidate  attained  the  position  which  he 
now  holds.  Did  he  attain  this  by  merit,  by 
being  submissive  to  the  right  authority,  or 
by  knowing  the  right  people?  These  data 
can,  in  part,  be  determined  from  the  inter- 
viewer's knowledge  of  company  policy  and 
in  part  from  the  candidate  himself.  If  the 
interviewer  knows  the  backgroimd  leading 
to  the  present  job  and  knows  the  motiva- 
tions for  which  the  promotion  is  sought, 
he  has  a  chance  of  predicting  success  or  fail- 
ure in  a  new,  more  responsible,  or  more 
complex  position. 
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Particular  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
the  relationship  between  this  candidate  and 
the  other  members  of  his  group.  Some  peo- 
ple can  function  well  as  a  part  of  a  group 
but  are  unable  to  function  well  in  super- 
visory capacities.  Others  function  better 
alone.  Any  signs  of  over-aggressiveness,  of 
the  swallowing  of  tensions,  or  of  panic  in 
times  of  added  responsibility,  should  be 
sought. 

In  this  particular  interviewing  situa- 
tion, major  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
way  in  which  the  candidate  relates  to  the 
interviewer.  The  interviewer  should  know 
whether  the  candidate  is  very  anxious, 
overly  ingratiating,  or  overly  timid.  An 
evaluation  should  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  person  is  unrealistic  in  his  demands  on 
himself  or  whether  he  exaggerates  his  prom- 
ises to  the  interviewer  about  what  he  can 
accomplish  in  his  next  position. 

Concerning  these  matters,  consultation 
with  others  with  whom  the  applicant  has 
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worked  may  be  helpful.  If  such  information 
has  been  gathered,  the  candidate  should  be 
told  this.  In  all  interviews,  there  can  be  no 
rule  more  paramount  than  that  of  complete 
honesty  and  candor. 

The  exit  interview 

This  is  the  most  unpleasant  interview 
situation  which  the  interviewer  encounters. 
The  departing  employee  can  be  expected  to 
look  upon  the  interviewer  as  a  punishing 
parent  who  is  doing  his  best  to  make  him 
feel  ashamed  and  guilty.  The  interviewer 
himself  feels  uncomfortable,  and  angry  at 
being  uncomfortable,  and  often  feels  he  is 
being  asked  to  carry  out  a  punishing  func- 
tion which  is  not  really  his  duty. 

Don't  Let  Associates  Down 

There  is  no  really  satisfactory  way  of 
conducting  such  an  interview.  It  is  essential 
that  the  interviewer  be  both  kind  and 
realistic  about  the  difficulties  which  the 
person  has.  From  experience  this  method 
seems  to  be  the  most  helpful  and  the  least 
anxiety-provoking.  It  is  possible  to  be 
realistic  and  emotionally  supporting  while, 
at  the  same  time,  indicating  that  the  work 
situation  has  been  unsatisfactory.  The  in- 
terviewer should  also  indicate  the  ways  in 
which  parts  of  the  poor  experience  can  be 
used  to  the  benefit  of  the  other. 

The  interviewer,  in  these  cases,  must  be 
prepared  for  considerable  anger  to  be  di- 
rected at  him  by  the  departing  person.  He 
must  realize  that  this  hostility  is  directed 
at,  rather  than  for,  him;  that  is,  that  he  is 
being  made  the  target  for  feelings  and 
situations  for  which  he  is  really  not  re- 
sponsible. The  interviewer  must  avoid  pic- 
turing himself  as  the  kind,  giving  person 
who  wants  to  save  the  interviewee,  and 
thereby  make  others  in  the  company  appear 
to  be  cruel  and  ungiving.  This  may  or  may 
not  accomplish  his  primary  aim  of  deflect- 
ing hostility  from  himself.  But  later 
it  will  make  an  interviewer  feel  guilty  in 
his   other   roles  with   company  personnel. 
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IN  THE  past  few  years,  phenomenal  social 
and  economic  changes  have  appeared  on 
the  horizon  of  American  hfe  which  have 
profoundly  influenced  its  course.  During 
this  time,  new  patterns  have  emerged  for 
the  American  woman  in  marriage,  working 
practices,  and  education. 

For  instance,  more  women  marry  nowa- 
days and  they  marry  earlier  than  in  the 
past.  Half  are  married  before  they  are  xi 
years  of  age  and  95  per  cent  by  the  age  of  3  5 . 

As  for  employment,  most  girls  expect 
to  work  from  the  time  they  leave  school 
until  they  marr}-.  Today,  however,  it  is 
common  for  them  to  continue  on  after 
marriage  as  well,  providing  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities do  not  interfere.  Finally, 
when  their  children  no  longer  need  intensive 
care,  they  may  return  for  their  last  and 
longest  stage  of  employment. 

Women  today  are  not  filling  a  tem- 
porar)-  place  in  the  labor  market  or  occupy- 
ing a  stop-gap.  They  are  a  permanent  and 
essential  part  of  the  American  scene.  One 
woman  is  employed  for  everj'^  two  male 
workers.  To  remove  women  from  the  busi- 
ness world  would  result  in  the  collapse  of 
the  entire  structure. 

Modem  women  workers  need  not  be 
resigned  to  low  incomes  and  an  undesirable 
status  as  were  their  counterparts  in  an 
earlier  generation.  They  have  become  so- 
cially acceptable  at  all  levels  of  life.  Many 
from  the  middle-  and  upper-income  groups 
enter  the  labor  market,  not  from  economic 
necessity,  but  because  they  choose  to  do  so. 

The  erosion  of  the  economic  barriers  to 
women's  work  began  during  the  two  world 


What  will  be  the  composition  of  your 
workforce  10  years  from  now-  This  arti- 
cle— no  flight  into  fancy  hut  a  solid 
■projection  of  probabilities — may  help 
you  figure  it  out.  Today  about  jj%  of 
all  U.S.  females  over  14  (j.0,000,000 
women  in  alt)  are  employed  on  jobs. 
;, 00 0,0 00  more  (many  over  4^)  are 
likely  to  be  needed  and  hired  by  ipdj. 
How  will  your  personnel  policies  and 
practices  be  affected! 


wars.  This  tendency  has  been  quickened  by 
such  developments  as  rising  standards  of 
living,  technological  change  on  the  job 
entailing  less  physical  effort,  advances  in 
the  technology  of  housekeeping,  the  shrink- 
ing work  day  and  work  week,  and  the 
emergence  of  new  and  attractive  occupa- 
tions. 

Today,  over  2.0  million  women  are  gain- 
fully employed  in  this  cotmtr}'.  About  35  per 
cent  of  all  women  14  years  of  age  and  over 
are  in  the  work  force  at  any  one  time;  but, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  possibly  nearer  50 
per  cent  are  employed.  This  higher  rate  is 
caused  by  part-time  workers — those  in  and 
out  of  the  labor  market.  Some  are  employed 
for  short  periods,  as  for  example,  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  or  in  some  other 
seasonal  work.  Quite  a  number  are  occu- 
pied intermittently,  relieving  regular 
workers  on  week  ends  or  during  illness  or 
vacation  periods.  In  fact,  the  great  majority 
of  women  are  believed  to  have  had  job 
experience  at  some  time  during  their  lives. 
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It  is  predicted  that  lo  million  more 
workers  than  we  have  today  will  be  in  the 
labor  market  in  1965 — half  of  them  women. 
We  shall  need  many  more  because  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  population.  If 
the  present  birth  rate  continues,  with  over 
4  million  babies  born  each  year,  we  shall 
have  expanded  from  a  nation  of  150  million 
in  1950  to  one  of  more  than  190  million  in 
1965,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
As  the  increase  from  immigration  is  neg- 
ligible, practically  all  of  these  40  million 
or  more  additional  people  will  be  children 
15  years  of  age  or  younger  in  1965. 

More   Older    Women    to    be    Needed 

What  a  great  increase  in  demand  for 
goods  and  services  will  ensue  as  a  result  of 
this  amazing  growth!  And  where  shall  we 
find  the  5  million  additional  women 
workers  needed  by  1965,  to  do  their  part  in 
supplying  the  requirements  of  this  new 
segment  of  our  population? 

Only  a  small  increment  is  expected 
from  younger  women.  Most  of  those  in  the 
2.5  to  34-year  age  group  are  engrossed  with 
child  raising  and  homemaking.  Even  many 
of  those  under  15  are  in  the  same  category, 
so  that  an  increase  of  less  than  two  million 
younger  workers  is  forecast  by  1965. 

However,  after  35  years  of  age,  women 
begin  to  enter  the  labor  market  in  larger 
numbers,  many  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  A  substantial  expansion  is  also  ex- 
pected from  those  45  years  of  age  and  older. 
In  1890,  women  of  this  age  group  accounted 
for  only  15  per  cent  of  all  working  women; 
in  1940,  they  comprised  11.  per  cent;  and  in 
1956,  37  per  cent.  If  this  trend  continues, 
the  7  million  women,  45  and  over,  presently 
in  the  work  force,  will  be  augmented  by 
iK  million  more  over  the  next  10  years. 

These  mature  women  will  be  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  pool  of  workers  in  the 
future  as  they  are  today.  Although  they  are 
to  be  found  in  virtually  every  kind  of  work, 
they  tend  to  enter  occupations  which  they 


are  best  able  to  fill.  Those  where  age  is  no 
bar  include  librarians,  teachers,  dress- 
makers, saleswomen,  food  service  workers, 
accountants,  and  supervisors. 

Most  Women  Remain  at  Lower  Levels 

However,  there  will  not  necessarily  be 
a  large  influx  of  these  mature  women  into 
higher-level  positions.  Many  do  not  want 
supervisory  work  or  positions  with  heavy 
responsibility,  because  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  giving  such  work  the  priority  in 
their  lives  which  it  requires.  The  position 
is  often  considered  to  be  secondary  to  home 
interests.  Then  too,  male  supervisors  are 
frequently  preferred  by  both  men  and 
women. 

Besides  an  increase  in  the  average  age 
of  women  workers,  a  change  in  marital 
status  is  also  expected  over  the  next  few 
years.  At  present,  about  one-fourth  of  all 
women  workers  are  single,  one-half  mar- 
ried women  with  husbands  in  the  home, 
and  the  remaining  one-fourth  widowed, 
separated,  or  divorced.  Included  in  the  last 
fourth  are  wives  of  men  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  those  with  husbands  in  institutions  or 
employed  at  a  distance  from  home. 

The  proportion  of  employed  single 
women  remains  surprisingly  unchanged 
over  the  years.  Three-fourths  of  all  single 
women,  2.0  to  64  years  of  age,  were  working 
in  1940,  and  three-fourths  were  also  em- 
ployed in  1956.  However,  in  1940,  half  of 
all  women  workers  were  single,  while 
today,  with  the  influx  of  married  workers, 
only  one-fourth  are  single.  Three  out  of 
five  unmarried  women  in  the  labor  force 
today  are  over  30  years  of  age;  they  will 
probably  remain  single  and  work  until  they 
retire.  Many  of  these  older  workers  are  in 
upper-level  positions,  such  as  managers, 
supervisors,  business  owners,  foremen, 
skilled  workers,  and  professionals.  Because 
there  are  two  million  more  women  in  the 
country  than  men,  a  small  segment  of 
women  will  probably  remain  unmarried. 

Of  women  in  the  widowed,  separated. 
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and  divorced  category,  three  out  of  five  of 
those  from  10  to  64  years  of  age  are  em- 
ployed. Many  have  dependents  to  support, 
but  others  work  to  avert  boredom.  Two 
million  of  the  seven  million  widows  in  the 
country  are  in  the  work  force.  However, 
about  one-fourth  of  all  widows  are  over  65 
years  of  age  and  not  likely  to  be  employed. 

Increase  in  Married  Women 

The  most  considerable  increase  in  the 
labor  force  for  women  in  the  next  10  to  15 
years  is  expected  to  come  from  married 
women,  especially  those  whose  family 
duties  have  become  less  time-consuming. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that 
over  57  per  cent  of  all  female  workers  in 
1975  will  be  married  women,  many  of 
them  mature  workers.  With  vastly  more 
leisure  than  was  possible  zo  to  30  years 
ago,  many  of  these  older  women  are  in- 
clined to  use  their  free  time  for  gainful 
emplojonent. 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ment later  in  life,  thoughtful  school  girls 
today  tend  to  choose  an  occupation  with 
an  eye  fixed  on  the  future.  Many  confer 
with  their  school  counselors  on  the  long- 
term  trend  of  an  occupation — whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  demand  years  later,  if  they 
should  want  to  reenter  the  labor  market 
after  a  lapse  due  to  marriage.  They  also 
consider  their  training  as  an  insurance  in 
case  they  are  unexpectedly  thrown  upon 
their  own  resotu-ces. 

The  rise  of  automation  in  business  in- 
troduces an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
future  of  women  workers.  Employers  have 
traditionally  dismissed  women  rather  than 
men  during  reductions  in  force.  Will  auto- 
mation cause  any  significant  imemploy- 
ment  for  women? 

The  new  automatic  machinery  is  being 
installed  to  perform  semiskilled  and  routine 
work  in  offices  and  factories,  where  half  of 
all  employed  women  work.  Some  may  ac- 
tually suffer  personal  hardship  as  semi- 
skilled positions  are  abolished. 


On  the  other  hand,  automation  will 
have  only  a  superficial  effect  on  some  occu- 
pations; as,  for  example,  positions  in  the 
apparel  industry,  nursing,  retail  trade, 
teaching,  and  secretarial  work.  In  addition, 
the  burgeoning  electronics  industn,'  is 
largely  staffed  by  women.  Then  the  possible 
reduction  in  hours  of  work  throughout 
business  and  industr)^  imder  the  regime  of 
automation  will  be  a  favorable  development 
for  women  workers. 

Automation  Won't  Matter  Much 

No  disastrous  consequences  are  antici- 
pated, as  automatic  machinery  will  likely 
be  introduced  gradually.  If  the  past  is  any 
criterion,  production  tends  to  increase 
when  machinery  supplants  workers,  and 
the  displaced  workers  are  eventually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  work  force.  However,  be- 
fore being  rehired,  they  may  need  to  be 
retrained  or  learn  new  skills.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  average  worker  in  the 
future  will  have  more  training  than  he  has 
today. 

Another  developing  trend  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  which  is  gaining  momentum 
daily,  is  the  return  of  mature  women  to  the 
classroom.  Realizing  that  they  will  be  in  a 
more  favorable  position  to  obtain  desirable 
work  if  they  have  recent  training,  some  go 
to  night  school  or  attend  classes  during  the 
day.  In  addition,  correspondence  courses, 
offered  by  a  number  of  outstanding  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  permit  the  house- 
wife to  add  to  her  undergraduate  credits 
without  attending  class.  A  limited  number 
of  these  credits  are  accepted  by  most  col- 
leges toward  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

These  adult  students,  often  taking  only 
one  or  t^vo  subjects  at  a  time,  enjoy  the 
experience  immensely.  In  one  junior  college, 
operated  by  an  eastern  state  university,  4 
out  of  5  students  are  housewives  who  plan 
to  work  sometime  in  the  future.  Even  as 
far  back  as  1955,  almost  one-fifth  of  all 
women  receiving  a  bachelor's  degree  during 
the  year  were  from  2.3  to  2.9  years  of  age 
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and  nearly  one-tenth  were  30  years  of  age 
or  more. 

However,  the  prediction  for  the  1960's 
which  can  be  made  with  the  utmost  assur- 
ance is  that  the  majority  of  women  will  be 
found  in  that  largest  of  all  women's  occu- 


pations, homemaking.  In  1957,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  60  per  cent  of  all  women  over  14 
years  of  age  were  housewives.  If  the  present 
tendency  continues  toward  more  and  earlier 
marriages  and  larger  families,  no  dearth  of 
women  in  the  home  need  be  anticipated. 
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Feed  Back  Test  Results  Skillfully 
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OxcE  the  employee  is  tested,  in  most 
companies,  he  rarely  learns  more  than 
the  final  results,  that  he  "made  it"'  or 
not — if  even  that  in  most  instances.  The 
cumulative  inter-relationships,  facets  and 
ramifications  of  the  test  results  are  not 
passed  on  in  an  understandable  and  educa- 
tional way,  except  possibly  in  counseling 
and  periodic  performance-review  situations. 

What  companies  fail  to  appreciate  is 
that  the  appropriate  feedback  of  test  results 
is  potentially  one  of  the  most  effective  %vays 
to  promote  employee  understanding.  Each 
year  more  and  more  companies  are  using 
testing  programs  or  instruments  for  exten- 
sive, intensive  or  screening  purposes.  They 
assess  the  potentialities,  abilities,  interests, 
personalities  and  intelligence  of  their  pres- 
ent and  prospective  employees.  But  thev 
don't  make  full  use  of  what  they  find. 

Test  procedures  and  test  standards  have 
been  written,  revised  and  implemented  in 
an  effort  to  make  the  tests  objective,  and  to 
cloak  testing  in  an  aura  of  scientific  ac- 
curacy and  respectability.  Tests  are  now 
used  as  a  matter  of  course  in  pre-employ- 
ment screening,  for  placement  of  workers, 
for  discovering  latent  or  recently  acquired 
skills  for  promotion  and  upgrading,  for 
determining  superv-isorj'  ability,  in  counsel- 
ing problem  employees,  and  in  many  other 
ways. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  tests  a 
corresponding  need  and  challenge  has  arisen. 
This  need  and  challenge  lies  in  the  com- 
munication area — in  the  appropriate  (not 
proper,  for  "proper"  pertains  to  prescribed 
or  mechanical  or  systematic  procedures  and 
methods)  feedback  of  test  results. 


When  you  test  a  person,  for  ivhatever 
■purpose,  go  over  the  results  with  him 
in  such  a  way  as  to  help  him  under- 
stand and  profit  from  what  you  learned. 
Otherwise  you  pass  up  the  greatest  po- 
tential value  in  testing.  The  author 
discusses  six  important  points  to  keep 
in  mind  during  the  feedback  process. 


Most  companies  fail  to  consider  that 
the  individual  is  interested  and  entitled  to 
know  how  he  fared — what  his  strengths 
and  what  his  weaknesses  are.  .i\fter  all,  if 
the  company  squeezed  the  emplovee — 
figuratively  like  a  sponge — in  order  to 
discover  what  he  is  like,  the  employee,  in 
turn,  deserves  to  know  what  the  company 
thinks  he  is  like. 

It  should  clearly  be  understood  that 
management  is  not  obliged  to  sit  down  with 
the  employee  and  have  a  catharsis  over  the 
evaluation.  Rather  it  should  be  viewed  as 
a  matter  of  human  relations,  a  communica- 
tion opportunity  for  creating  a  better  em- 
ployer-employee feeling,  a  means  of  de- 
veloping loyalty  and  identification,  and  a 
way  of  creating  a  permissive,  democratic 
environment. 

Even  in  those  more  enlightened 
(pseudo)  democratic,  employee-relations- 
minded  organizations  where  test  results  are 
fed  back  to  employees,  the  sterile,  per- 
functory way  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Extreme  care  is  used  in  scoring, 
graphing,  and  charting  the  scores  and  test 
data;  yet  a  slip-shod   feedback  method  is 
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employed  in  this  highly  delicate,  sensitive, 
dynamic  and  vital  situation.  The  employee 
is  overwhelmed  by  a  combination  of 
gobbledegook,  psychological  or  personnel 
jargon,  pat-on-the-back  and  slap-in-the- 
face  manner.  He  is  "'if-ed"  and  however-ed" 
to  death  with  qualifications,  hedging  state- 
ments, and  ambiguities. 

Give  Him  Palpable  Facts 

What  does  the  employee  know  when 
he  leaves  the  meeting?  Nothing  much,  ex- 
cept that  he"s  got  "it"  or  he  hasn't.  Has  he 
obtained  some  insight  into  his  abilities, 
potential,  motivation,  and  the  like?  Has  he 
come  away  from  the  meeting  richer  in  self- 
understanding? 

To  be  sure,  every  employee  should  not 
be  treated  in  an  identical  fashion;  this  is  a 
well-known  and  established  rule.  And, 
nowhere  is  the  need  to  practice  and  enforce 
this  principle  more  important  than  in  the 
feedback  of  test  results. 

There  are  no  inviolate  human  relations 
practices,  no  rigorous  procedures,  to  follow 
in  order  to  insure  success  in  such  a  sensitive 
assignment  as  feeding  back  test  data — par- 
ticularly if  this  information  is  of  an  un- 
favorable nature.  However,  a  few  guide- 
posts  or  benchmarks  have  been  evolved 
— from  trial  and  error  experience  for  the 
most  part — which  point  in  the  right 
direction. 

I.  At  the  outset,  assure  the  employee  of 
the  personal  interest  and  care  taken  in 
scoring  and  interpreting  all  the  test  data; 
that  both  strengths  and  weaknesses  ap- 
peared (as  is  the  typical  case);  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  assist  both  the 
individual  and  yourself  to  know  each  other 
better  in  the  light  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  made  abundantly 
clear  that  this  is  to  be  a  discussion — a  two- 
way  street — not  a  lecture  or  mere  presenta- 
tion of  test  results;  that  questions  and 
interruptions  are  welcomed;  that  a  give- 
and-take  climate  is  aimed  for. 

■L.  After  the  brief  introductory  remarks 
and    when    the    ground    rules    have    been 


explained  and  understood,  ask  the  employee 
to  give  his  general  reactions,  impressions, 
comments,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  with 
respect  to  any  and  all  phases  of  the  testing 
experience.  Show  interest  and  acceptance 
of  his  observations  and  evaluations,  even 
though  you  may  disagree,  can  defend 
yourself,  can  recite  the  facts,  etc.  Ask 
clarifying  questions,  reflect  feelings  rather 
than  content,  and  generally  create  the  kind 
of  situation  in  which  free  expression  and 
emotional  catharsis  is  invited,  tolerated, 
and  accepted.  Be  non-directive. 

Let  Him  Tell  You  About  Himself 

Most  often,  during  this  reactional  and 
evaluative  period,  the  employee  himself 
will  provide  you  with  ample  evidence  of  his 
shortcomings,  fears,  hopes,  and  the  like.  An 
attentive  ear  should  be  cultivated  in  order  to 
capture  statements  and  expressions — ver- 
batim, if  possible — because,  by  easy  refer- 
ence to  them,  they  can  be  used  successfully 
in  coaching  and  counseling  during  the 
feedback  process. 

3.  Regardless  of  the  tenor  or  direction 
of  the  employee's  appraisal  of  himself  and 
the  test  situation,  a  prime  and  inviolate  rule 
is  initially  to  always  point  out  the  good  or 
outstanding  characteristics,  qualities  and 
traits  which  the  test  results  indicate.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  evidence  warrants  it,  the 
relationships,  ramifications,  and  complexi- 
ties of  the  high  points  taken  as  an  aggre- 
gate should  be  pointed  out. 

Spell  out — each  case  probably  will 
require  individual  attention — the  over-all 
implications,  intent,  significance,  and  pur- 
pose of  these  patent  relationships,  so  that 
the  employee  fully  grasps  the  import  of 
your  analysis  as  it  relates  to  his  present  job 
situation  and  job  future.  And — always 
encourage  questions  and  comments  from 
the  employee ! 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  ticklish  and  diffi- 
cult task  in  the  feedback  of  test  results  is  to 
ease  into  and  make  palatable  the  weaknesses 
or  bad  points.   This  job  can  be  made  an 
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immeasurably  less  distressing  experience  if, 
as  indicated  in  step  2.,  the  employee  has 
already  provided  you  with  ample  evidence 
of  his  attitudes,  foibles,  and  so  on. 

Employ  His  Own  Expressions 

By  referring  to  specific  expressions  of 
content  or  feeling,  the  deficiencies  can  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  employee's 
own  reactions,  evaluative  system,  or  ap- 
praisal of  himself.  The  crux  of  the  matter — 
as  far  as  the  psychological  implications  are 
concerned — rests  in  the  personal  awareness 
and  acceptance  by  the  employee  of  a  short- 
coming being  verified  in  an  understanding, 
non-deprecating,  permissive  manner. 

If,  however,  you  have  no  previous 
information  or  expressions  to  go  on,  it  is 
helpful  to  ease  into  his  defects  by  adroitly 
asking  questions.  The  aim  is  to  elicit  re- 
sponses that  help  to  zero-in  on  the  specific 
aspects  of  problems.  For  example,  if  the 
employee  shows  marked  emotional  insta- 
bility, instead  of  pointing  this  out  to  him 
(which  he  would  most  probably  indig- 
nantly deny,  thereby  verifying  your  obser- 
vation) ask  him  a  question  or  a  series  of 
questions. 

Depending  upon  the  response,  the 
intelligence  revealed,  his  insight  into  the 
problem,  etc.,  ask  such  questions  as:  "How 
do  you  tend  to  react  under  work  pressure?" 
"What  would  you  do  if  a  guy  called  you  a 
dirty  name?"  In  short,  by  means  of  skillful 
questioning  and  listening  you  can  get  the 
employee  to  reveal  his  failings  and  weak- 
nesses and  then  proceed  to  examine  them 
from  that  vantage  point. 

Seek  Improvement  Without  Damage 

5.  After  an  airing  or  examination  of 
the  employee's  weaknesses,  highlight  the 
meeting  with  a  careful  assessment  of  the 
strong  points  again.  In  addition,  review  the 
weak  points  but  suggest  remedial  or 
corrective  actions  to  insure  improvement. 
After  all,  the  central  concern  of  a  feedback 
is  the  self-corrective  feature ! 


6.  Finally,  encourage  the  employee  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  talents  and  over- 
come his  inadequacies.  Make  it  markedly 
clear  you  are  available  for  future  assistance 
and  consultation,  and  will  be  glad  to  work 
with  him  in  a  planned  program  of  self- 
development  and  self-understanding. 

These  cardinal,  yet  elementary,  steps 
provide  a  more  sympathetic  and  dynamic 
way  to  deal  with  a  potentially  damaging 
and  sensitive  situation.  They  go  a  long  way 
toward  attenuating  a  traumatic  experience 
— toward  making  the  employee  squarely 
face  himself — by  the  creation  of  a  permis- 
sive, tolerant  and  understanding  climate. 
In  that  climate  problems,  defects,  and 
inadequacies  can  be  explored  together  for 
the  benefit  of  employee  and  employer  alike. 
Self-help,  self-insight  and  self-improvement 
are  stimulated  without  unduly  hurting  the 
employee. 


The  Foreman  and  Management  Controls. 
By  Carter  C.  Higgins,  president  of  Worcester 
Pressed  Steel  Company;  eight  pages  in  September 
Manage.  From  a  talk  to  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Management  Association  and  the  NMA 
New  England  Area  Council.  A  good  statement 
of  the  foreman's  place  '" .  .  .  to  effectively  man- 
age the  man  hours,  the  machines  and  materials 
available  to  them  to  make  products  to  specifica- 
tion on  time  and  to  do  it  with  top  efficiency. 
Of  almost  equal  importance  is  to  bring  together 
the  men  he  supervises  into  a  smooth  working, 
cooperative  unit."  This  magazine  is  a  pocket- 
size  monthly  at  $5  a  year;  333  West  First  Street, 
Payton  2.,  Ohio. 


This  item  was  "lifted"  from  the  back-of- 
the-book  section  called  "On  Other  Maga- 
zine Menus" — see  page  169  in  this  issue. 
This  section  has  a  double  purpose;  to  call 
your  attention  to  articles  you  may  want  to 
look  up,  and  to  tell  you  about  the  existence 
of  some  publications  which  may  have  es- 
caped your  notice.  Short  items  about  what 
you've  read  will  be  welcomed. 


To  Get  and  Keep  Skilled  Workers 


By  Robert  G.  Weaver 

Training  Coordinator 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Universitv  Park,  Penna. 


THERE  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  lately  about 
one  problem — How  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
competent  skilled  workers — engineers,  tech- 
nicians, skilled  tradesmen  of  all  kinds.  The 
solution  that  most  companies  seem  to  have 
adopted  is  the  two-column  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  saying,  "We  need  ..." 

So  what?  So  do  all  the  other  companies 
who  fill  up  the  other  five  pages  with  similar 
ads.  Everybody  needs.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  these  companies  have  not  thought  up 
other  ways  to  solve  the  problem,  but  they 
have  kept  any  good  ideas  pretty  well  to 
themselves,  because  there  is  not  much 
exciting  news  on  the  subject  making  the 
rounds.  Yet  this  certainly  is  a  problem  that 
must  yield  to  thought,  just  as  others  do. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  most  com- 
panies have  sought  to  solve  the  problem 
largely  by  improving  their  recruiting  meth- 
ods. This  is  certainly  important,  but  it  is 
only  part  of  what  is  needed. 

The  problem  must  be  clarified:  do 
you  have  immediate  needs,  needs  that  are 
just  around  the  corner,  and  needs  that  will 
take  shape  in  several  years?  When  viewed 
in  this  light,  solutions  suggest  themselves 
in  three  directions. 

The  first  consideration,  if  you  have  a 
shortage,  is  to  keep  the  skilled  people  you 
now  employ.  Oddly  enough,  companies  do 
not  seem  to  tackle  this  problem  first.  Are 
any  of  your  people  leaving  for  jobs  else- 
where? Why?  What  must  be  done  to  keep 
them?  Obviously  there  is  not  much  point  in 
getting  good  people  to  work  for  you  if  they 
will  not  stay  long  enough  to  make  a  contri- 
bution. 


Continual  recruiting  through  adver- 
tising for  professional  and  technical 
people  is  not  good  enough.  The  author 
suggests  Qa')  more  attention  to  keeping 
the  people  you  have.,  (J))  inviting  them 
to  come  hack  again  after  they  quit,  (/) 
getting  employees  to  sell  the  company  to 
their  friends,  and  (d^  helping  young 
fellows  get  the  training  they  want  and 
you  need.  If  you  icere  brainstorming  the 
problem,  ivhat  other  ansivers  ivould  you 
cotne  up  tvithl 


Why  not  encourage  your  people  to  talk 
over  their  job  ambitions  with  their  supe- 
riors? Lead  your  people  to  realize  that  the 
grass  is  not  always  greener  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  If  they  are  offered  a  job, 
let  them  talk  it  over  with  you  before  they 
accept  it.  Perhaps  you  can  make  concessions 
that  will  enable  them  to  stay  with  you. 

Employees  make  a  lot  of  job  changes 
that  do  not  really  advance  them.  They  move 
for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  and  often  they  are 
sorry  a  few  months  after.  If  only  they  could 
have  talked  it  all  over  with  the  boss  before 
making  the  decision.  But  there  seems  to  be 
some  rule  that  we  must  never  talk  over  our 
prospects  and  plans  and  hopes  with  our 
employer.  We  just  take  the  other  job  and 
then  tell  him  we  quit — giving  a  lot  of  good 
reasons  about  the  welfare  of  the  family  and 
professional  advancement. 

Find  out  why  people  leave  and  do 
something  about  it.  Look  to  the  obvious 
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things  first — pay  scales,  fringe  benefits, 
working  conditions.  But  don't  just  stop 
there.  People  work  where  they  do  for  all 
kinds  of  reasons.  Turn  loose  a  little  creative 
imagination  on  the  problem. 

Do  Professionals  Feel  Clock-Bound? 

Perhaps  we  are  too  clock-boimd  in  our 
ideas  of  a  working  day.  We  think  that  so 
long  as  a  man  is  in  his  place  of  work  at  eight 
in  the  morning  and  is  still  there  by  five  in 
the  evening  he  has  done  a  day's  work. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  give  some  people, 
especially  those  on  whom  we  depend  for 
ideas  or  other  rare  skills,  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  accordance  with  their  energ}^  pat- 
terns. Some  people  work  well  in  the  early 
morning.  They  could  work  well  in  the 
afternoon  if  they  only  had  a  chance  to 
stretch  out  for  fifteen  minutes  after  lunch. 
Others  get  their  inspiration  at  night.  The 
morning  is  almost  a  total  loss  to  them,  but 
they  are  forced  to  sit  and  go  through  the 
motions.  By  one  o'clock  they  are  fully 
awake  and  by  quitting  time  they  are 
warming  up  to  a  real  contribution.  What 
this  adds  up  to  is  this:  it  may  not  be  practi- 
cal but  it  would  be  nice  if  some  sort  of 
split-shift  arrangement  could  be  made  for 
some  people. 

People  are  being  lured  away  to 
"greener"  pastures  by  all  kinds  of  hopes 
and  promises,  many  of  which  never  materi- 
alize. In  addition  to  the  normal  fringe 
benefits,  tr\'  to  find  other  ways  to  improve 
the  morale  of  your  skilled  employees. 
Evaluate  their  accomplishments  properly. 
Increase  their  status.  Can  you  permit  them 
to  use  certain  professional  equipment  after 
hours?  Are  there  ways  to  improve  com- 
munity offerings  in  recreation  for  children, 
schools,  etc?  Can  you  offer  more  assistance 
in  providing  professional  study  opportuni- 
ties? 

Some  attention  to  these  things  may 
help  to  create  resistance  to  the  pull  of 
advertisements  that  feature  this  sort  of 
thing. 


As  you  work  to  set  your  own  house  in 
order  you  get  into  a  better  position  to  lure 
people  from  other  companies  who  aren't 
so  careful.  Then  and  then  only  are  you  ready 
to  give  full  consideration  to  recruiting.  As  a 
starter,  here's  a  question;  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  win  back  to  you  any  of  the  people 
who  have  left  your  company? 

Induce    Former    Employees    to    Return 

Too  many  employers  feel  that  they 
would  never  re-hire  a  former  employee. 
Somehow  they  feel  that  the  employee  was 
disloyal  in  leaving  in  the  first  place.  How- 
ever, it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  another  point  of  view.  If  the 
employee  did  good  work  while  he  was  with 
you,  and  if  he  wants  to  return,  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  grateful.  He  has  seen  the 
grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  and  he 
will  probably  stay  with  you.  Then,  too, 
rehiring  good  former  employees  has  a  good 
effect  on  other  employees  who  may  be 
getting  offers  from  other  companies.  The 
employee  who  has  returned  seems  to  say  in 
effect,  "This  is  a  good  place  to  work.  I've 
been  other  places.  I  came  back.  Better  think 
it  over." 

So  why  not  pull  out  the  folders  of 
terminated  employees  with  skills  in  demand 
and  write  a  friendly  note  to  them.  In  the 
letters  mention  any  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  working  conditions — any 
news  in  the  department  they  left.  Include  a 
copy  of  the  house  organ  or  the  local  news- 
paper. Tell  them  that  you  hope  they  are 
getting  along  well  where  they  are  working 
but  that  if  they  ever  get  the  desire  to  return 
to  your  company,  they  are  to  let  you  know. 
Tell  them  their  records  are  good  and  they 
are  the  kind  of  employee  your  company 
likes  to  have. 

Don't  be  squeamish  about  luring  good 
employees  from  other  companies.  If  your 
recruiting  methods 3re honest,  that'sall  that 
counts.  It's  not  your  fault  if  people  would 
rather  work  for  you.  You've  gone  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  make  it  that  way.  Others  can  too. 
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Another  area  for  creative  thinking 
involves  ways  to  use  present  employees  in 
your  recruiting  efforts.  This  was  done 
extensively  during  the  war.  Money  gifts 
were  given  to  employees  who  sold  a  friend 
on  working  for  the  company. 

Employees  Make  Good  Salesmen 

Everybody  has  school  friends,  friends 
in  other  industries,  acquaintances  made  at 
conventions.  There  is  no  better  advertise- 
ment of  your  company  as  a  place  to  work 
than  the  hearty  endorsement  of  your  present 
employees.  Make  it  easy  for  your  skilled 
employees  to  talk  with  a  friend.  Prepare 
little  packages  of  material  telling  your 
story.  Let  employees  send  them  or  hand 
them  to  their  friends  with  a  personal 
message. 

All  other  time-tested  recruiting  devices 
should  be  studied,  improved,  and  used.  Use 
the  little,  different  attention-getting  de- 
vices. Suppose  you  need  a  mechanical 
engineer.  Why  not  put  a  quiz  in  your 
newspaper  ad?  Offer  a  full  round-trip  tour  of 
your  company  to  the  one  who  gives  the  best 
answer  to  a  technical  problem.  When  the 
winner  (and  the  runners  up)  tour  the  plant 
offer  them  a  job  if  the  appropriate  pre- 
employment  checks  give  the  green  light. 
Try  new  methods.  Don't  oversell;  don't 
capture  people.  Remember  that  recruiting 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  advantages 
that  were  promised  have  to  be  there,  or  the 
new  employees  will  be  disillusioned  and 
still  looking  for  a  better  job. 

Another  way  to  help  ensure  a  continu- 
ing supply  of  skilled  employees  is  training. 
Here  again  consider  your  present  needs  and 
your  future  needs.  For  present  needs  there  is 
orientation  training,  on-the-job  training  for 
the  immediate  tasks,  and  all  the  other  on- 
the-prcmises  devices  that  are  intended  to 
develop  people  here  and  now. 

Training   for   Future  Delivery 

This  is  pretty  obvious,  and  most  com- 
panies do  what  seems  indicated  to  train  for 


present  needs.  But  how  many  take  a  con- 
structive look  at  the  future?  How  will  your 
company  get  the  skilled  tradesmen,  the 
technicians,  the  engineers,  the  scientists, 
and  others  five  years,  ten  years,  twenty 
years  from  now?  Will  your  company  rely  on 
recruiting  from  the  graduating  classes,  each 
year  working  to  attract  that  year's  require- 
ments? Or  will  you  think  of  ways  to  fill  the 
pipe  line  with  your  company's  name  on  it? 

Think  of  it  this  way:  the  people  you 
will  need  five  years  from  now  are  just  about 
to  begin  college.  Those  you  will  need  ten 
years  from  now  may  be  beginning  high 
school.  Why  not  set  up  a  scholarship  (or 
more)  to  enable  some  boy  to  go  to  school? 

Every  year  the  high  schools  graduate 
talented  boys  who  cannot  afford  to  get 
additional  education.  Some  of  these  are 
good  apprentice  prospects.  Perhaps  you  can 
make  a  deal  with  a  neighboring  trade  school 
to  furnish  the  related  instruction.  Some  of 
these  apprentice  graduates  may  go  to  an 
evening  engineering  or  technical  school 
that  you  will  partially  support. 

Many  companies  have  found  that 
picking  boys  out  of  high  school  and  helping 
them  find  educational  opportunities  is  the 
best  long-term  source  of  skilled  workers. 
Continue  to  recruit  the  college  graduates, 
but  make  sure  that  you  plant  a  few  people 
in  college  who  will  grow  and  come  home 
to  you  for  the  harvest. 


The  anthropologists  observe  people  manipulating  other 

people  and  try  to  draw  conclusions They  have  found, 

for  example,  that  in  American  industrial  society  the 
same  ritualistic  dances  are  performed  before  the  altar 
of  the  president's  desk  as  are  performed  before  the  altar 
of  the  Great  God  Brown,  or  whatever,  in  more  so-called 
primitive  societies. 

Roben  T.  Livingston 
in  Human  Relations  in  Industrial 

Research  Management 
(Columbia) 


Your  House  Organ:  Make  It 
Double  in  Public  Relations 


By  David  Summers 

David  Summers  &  Associates 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


ALTHOUGH  the  importance  of  house  or- 
jr\.  gans  in  employee  communications  is  a 
recognized  fact,  relatively  few  companies 
have  learned  to  exploit  them  as  public  rela- 
tions tools. 

Yet  the  employee  publication,  used 
judiciously,  can  be  a  valuable  implement 
in  any  organization's  public  relations  kit. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  community  rela- 
tions where  the  publisher  is  the  town's 
only  large  source  of  employment. 

How  can  an  employee  publication  be 
used  effectively  in  a  company's  overall  pub- 
lic relations  program?  The  cornerstone  of 
such  use  lies  in  their  distribution  outside 
the  company's  immediate  family. 

It  is  true  that  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  firms  are  circulating  their  employee 
publications  externally,  but  few  are  ex- 
ploiting them  to  their  fullest.  There  is,  in 
short,  little  planned  use  of  house  organs  as 
public  relations  tools. 

A  survey  of  employee  publications  pro- 
duced by  steel  companies  showed  that  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  went  to 
non-employees.  The  largest  single  group 
was  retired  employees  who  received  more 
than  lo  per  cent  of  the  total  outside  circula- 
tion. The  next  largest  group  was  com- 
munity leaders  who  accounted  for  ii  per 
cent. 

Generally,  those  are  the  two  broad 
groups  which  dominate  outside  mailing 
lists  for  employee  publications.  They  are, 
of  course,  important,  but  the  mailing  list 


Many  others  in  your  community  are 
interested  in  the  same  things  about  your 
company  which  you  tell  your  employees. 
Extra  copies  of  your  employee  publi- 
cation for  these  outsiders  would  cost 
little  and  could  do  you  a  lot  of  good. 
The  author  suggests  still  broader  dis- 
tribution— particularly  to  trade  jour- 
nals in  your  field. 


that  ends  with  them  is  falling  far  short  of 
its  full  potential. 

Many  other  groups  could — and  in  most 
cases  should — be  included  in  outside  distri- 
bution lists.  Among  them  are  stockholders, 
trade  associations,  newspapers  and  trade 
journals,  libraries  and  schools,  customers 
and  dealers,  community  lodges  and  veterans 
clubs  and  even  barber  shops. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  employee 
publications  should  be  sent  indiscrimi- 
nately to  every  conceivable  organization  in 
the  community.  Far  from  it. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  money,  for 
example,  if  a  company  in  a  large  city  were 
to  send  its  house  organ  to  lodges  and  veter- 
ans clubs.  There  is  no  community  of  in- 
terest in  this  instance.  The  opposite  is  true 
if  the  company  is  the  only  major  manu- 
facturing organization  in  a  small  town, 
however.  Virtually  everything  the  com- 
pany does  touches  on  the  life  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community. 
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A  special  word  is  called  for  concern- 
ins;  the  circulation  of  house  organs  to  news- 
papers and  trade  journals.  No  company  can 
afford  to  overlook  this.  I  have  seen  many 
cases  in  which  editors  have  gone  through 
emplovee  publications  and  printed  material 
from  them.  In  some  instances,  they  quoted 
the  house  organ  by  name  as  the  source  of 
their  information. 

H.  O.  Wins  Valuable  Publicity 

One  example,  in  particular,  stands  out. 
This  employee  publication  ran  a  4-page  in- 
terview with  the  purchasing  agent  of  a 
large  customer.  In  it,  the  purchasing  agent 
explained  the  factors  that  influence  every 
purchase  his  company  makes.  He  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  and  was  so  pointed 
in  his  statements  that  the  leading  trade 
journal  in  the  field  condensed  the  article 
and  devoted  an  entire  page  to  it. 

Another  factor  of  vital  consideration 
in  compiling  outside  distribution  lists  is 
the  content  of  the  publication  itself.  If  it 
carries  only  articles  of  a  totally  internal  and 
innocuous  nature  (such  as  company  sports, 
small  talk  about  employees,  recipes  for 
the  housewife,  and  so  on),  it  would  not 
be  of  much  interest  to  outsiders.  But  if  the 
publication  is  hard-hitting,  and  carries  sub- 
stantial reports  on  the  company's  progress, 
meaty  facts  on  its  safety  record,  features  on 
what  the  company  and  its  officers  are  doing 
to  make  the  community  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live,  it  will  be  read  and  appreci- 
ated by  persons  outside  the  organization. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  outside  distri- 
bution of  the  house  organ  itself  is  only  the 
beginning,  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  an  entire  external  program  for  the 
house  organ.  Here  are  a  few  ideas  others 
have  applied  successfully  in  their  publi- 
cations: 

/.  Send  marked  copies  to  persons  men- 
tioned or  interested  in  particular  articles. 

2.  Reprint  important  articles  and  give  these 
wide  outside  distribution. 

J.  Enter  the  publication  in  contests  and 
publicize  any  awards  it  wins. 


4.  Send  releases  based  on  articles  appearing 
in  the  house  organ  to  the  mass  communication 
and  trade  media. 

/.  Encourage  the  editor  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  community  affairs  and  to  handle 
speaking  engagements . 

6.  Encourage  the  publication' s  staff  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  trade  journals. 

Woo  THE  Worker's  Family 

One  ver\'  important  source  of  external 
opinion  that  many  companies  still  do  not 
reach  is  the  employee's  family.  This  is  un- 
fortunate because  the  housewife  can  be  a 
company's  best  friend  in  times  of  labor 
strife. 

The  chief  reason  many  firms  do  not  get 
their  message  to  the  housewife  is  the 
method  of  distribution  they  use  to  put  the 
publication  in  the  hands  of  employees.  A 
survey  by  the  International  Council  of  In- 
dustrial Editors  showed  that  two  of  every 
five  employee  publications  are  handed  out 
at  work  (the  rest  are  mailed).  Naturally, 
quite  a  few  of  these  never  reach  the  home. 

Yet  a  survey  at  a  steel  company  showed 
that  85  percent  of  its  employees'  families 
read  the  publication  at  least  occasionally. 
Moreover,  half  the  employees  interviewed 
said  their  wives  and  children  had  occasion 
to  show  copies  of  the  publication  to  neigh- 
bors or  school  friends. 

In  these  trying  days,  when  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  management  to  wring  the 
most  from  the  dollars  it  spends,  it  would  be 
wise,  indeed,  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
employee  publication.  Extra  dividends  may 
be  found  there. 


The  executive  who  demonstrates  a  realistic 
awareness  of  his  own  ignorance  will  in  the 
long  run  acquire  among  his  peers  and  subor- 
dinates a  far  better  reputation  for  good  judg- 
ment than  the  one  who  reveals  his  limitations 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  them. 

Wendell  Johnson 

in  Human  Relations  for  Management 

(Harper) 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


is  "HUMAN  RELATIONS"  HURTING  US? 


Another  danger  found  in  this  'fashion" 
J-  i-  (human  relations)  is  that  we  become 
preoccupied  with  it  and  fail  to  think 
enough  about  the  job  and  getting  it  done." 
So  says  Henry  G.  Kreim  in  a  paper  sent  us 
by  Pearl  Aldrich,  publicity  director  for 
the  Ogontz  Center  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Mr.  Kreim  is  a  member  of 
Penn  State's  management  training  staff. 
He  was  formerly  a  personnel  director  in 
business  and  industry,  and  more  recently 
"a  management  engineer  with  a  national 
consulting  firm,  traveling  throughout  the 
Midwest."  Mr.  Kreim  has  a  degree  from 
Cornell  College,  Iowa,  and  has  served  on 
management  workshops  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Here  are  his  observations; 

The  last  15  to  2.0  years  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  placed  upon  the  subject  of 
human  relations.  Colleges  and  universities  have 
multiplied  the  number  of  courses  on  the  subject, 
and  business  concerns  have  appointed  officers  to 
departments  of  human  relations.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  "fashion"  has  indeed  become 
very  much  a  part  of  business  today. 

The  trouble  with  all  this  is  the  tendency 
for  those  closely  responsible  for  human  relations 
in  industr}'  to  become  all-absorbed  in  the  cur- 
rent behavioral  aspects  of  their  people.  It  is 
doubtful  that  you  could  find  a  more  interesting 
"fashion"  to  follow,  but  what  is  more  often 
neglected  is  the  end  result — the  desired  perform- 
ance measured  in  terms  of  common  good  and 
mutual  profit. 

In  industry  we  need  expanded  knowledge 
of  research  in  the  social  sciences,  but  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  find  ourselves  practicing  human  rela- 
tions rather  than  performing  our  essential  tasks 
of  managing.  It  is  true  that  variations  of  human 
attitudes  have  important  consequences  for  man- 
agement. However,  it  has  been  accepted  that 
today's  good  managers  must  have  skill  in  equal 
strength  in  technical  knowledge,  human  knowl- 
edge, and  concepts  of  management. 

Certainly  there  is  need  for  spreading  a 
greater    awareness    of    human    relations    skill 


among  many  businessmen,  but  many  very  real 
dangers  are  present.  The  work  has  to  be  done, 
and  yet  people  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
their  own  work  and  their  own  lives.  Too  much 
emphasis  on  human  relations  encourages  people 
to  feel  sorry  for  themselves.  It  also  makes  it 
easier  for  them  to  slough  off  responsibility  and 
find  excuses  for  failure  to  act. 

When  someone  falls  down  on  the  job,  or 
does  not  behave  in  accordance  with  accepted 
codes,  the  tendency  is  to  look  into  his  psycho- 
logical background  for  factors  that  may  excuse 
him.  In  these  respects,  the  "fashion"  of  human 
relations  is  but  the  encouragement  of  a  senti- 
mentalism  that  has  crept  into  business  today. 

Another  danger  found  in  this  "fashion"  is 
that  we  become  preoccupied  with  it  and  fail  to 
think  enough  about  the  job  and  getting  it  done. 
It  is  not  that  discipline  is  no  longer  of  use,  but 
rather  that  we  have  fallen  awav  from  true  self- 
discipline.  Will  power,  self-control,  and  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibilitv  are  trulv  more 
important  than  ever. 

Without  individuals  we  would  have  far 
fewer  of  the  great  advances  in  business.  Yet, 
too  much  effort  is  being  expended  in  business  to 
tr)-  to  keep  everybody  happy.  The  present  day 
effort  to  bring  everybody  along  will  surely 
lead  to  an  ultimate  level  of  mediocrity,  a  ten- 
dency toward  conformity,  and  in  some  respects 
a  failure  to  build  the  individual. 

Responsibility  for  developing  people  be- 
longs to  every  executive  and  to  every  member 
of  management  as  an  individual.  The  danger 
here  is  still  one  of  following  a  "fashion"  and 
concentrating  the  development  in  specific  areas. 
The  tendency  becomes  one  of  calling  upon  a 
member  of  management  assigned  such  ' '  fashion" 
training. 

Essentially  this  of  itself  is  not  wrong,  but 
an  enthusiastic  type  of  training  frequently  leads 
its  recipients  to  make  a  conscious  effort  toward 
"practicing  human  relations"  on  other  people. 
Rather,  this  training  responsibility  should  en- 
courage an  "awareness  of  human  relations"  as 
one  of  the  skills  of  management.  A  less  deliber- 
ate,   though    dangerous,    consequence    of    this 
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fashion' '  is  the  development  of  an  urge  to  man- 
age other  people's  lives — always,  of  course,  with 
the  best  intentions. 

And  so,  although  there  is  possibly  still  too 
little  awareness  of  human  relations  problems 
in  many  business  organizations,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  present  vogue  for  human  relations 
holds  many  dangers.  Some  people  normally  ac- 
quire good  human  relations,  but  many  never  do. 
Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  those  who  have 


good  human  relations  acquired  them  as  a  com- 
posite product  of  home  background  associa- 
tions, education,  and  general  experience,  not 
by  formal  human  relations  courses. 

Hence,  in  the  experience  of  industry  in- 
structors, such  as  members  of  the  Penn  State 
management  training  staff,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
seek  to  do  more  than  develop  an  awareness  of 
human  relations,  an  awareness  which  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  other  problem  areas. 


YOU  KNOW  THESE  PEOPLE— OR  DO  YOU? 


OBVIOUSLY,  Robert  I.  Weil  had  a  lot  of 
fun  drawing  this  pen-picture  of  a  num- 
ber of  people  we  all  know,  at  least  by  hear- 
say. Our  thanks  to  him  for  sending  it  to  us. 
Mr.  Weil  is  personnel  manager  of  The  Puri- 
tan Sportswear  Corp.,  Altoona,  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  formerly  associated  with  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  He  is  a 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  gradu- 
ate, and  took  graduate  work  at  New  York 
University  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  piece  follows: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  certain  people  are 
found  in  many  places.  No  matter  where  you  go, 
from  plant  to  plant,  from  town  to  town,  from 
industry  to  industry,  these  folks  are  always  with 
you.  Readers  of  Personnel  Journal  are  certain  to 
know  most  of  them  intimately. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  is  Ye  Faithful 
Secretary.  This  gal's  right  index  finger  seems  to 
be  formed  into  a  pencil,  her  left  hand  looks  like 
a  steno  pad.  She  always  gets  to  work  before  her 
boss,  deftly  adjusts  shades,  wipes  desks,  and 
greets  her  boss,  who  is  still  groggy  with  sleep, 
with  a  radiant  smile.  As  far  as  you  know,  Ye 
Faithful  Secretary  has  alv^ays  been  in  her  job 
(regardless  of  her  age),  and  you'd  better  hope 
that  she'll  always  stay.  She  knows  all  of  the 
rules,  regulations,  policies  and  history  of  the 
company.  She  can  talk  into  two  telephones  at 
once,  and  at  the  same  time  discourage  somebody 
who  is  determined  to  interrupt  your  reveries. 

Also  found  in  many  places  is  The  Old  Timer. 
He  may  be  a  guard,  or  operate  an  elevator,  or 
push  a  broom.   Whenever  seen  he  is  steadily 


gumming  his  chaw,  and  ready  to  tell  you  a  long- 
winded  tale  about  something  that  happened 
sometime  prior  to  1930.  He  generally  wants  to 
manage  the  company  softball  team,  and  will 
attend  every  game  in  some  sort  of  uniform.  And 
of  course,  the  less  the  players  listen  to  him  the 
more  rapid  will  be  his  flow  of  advice  on  game 
strategy.  He  fancies  himself  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  company  president,  and 
never  fails  to  refer  to  him  by  his  initials — when 
Mr.  President  is  not  around. 

Every  employment  manager  knows  the 
Constant  Applicant.  This  guy  is  unemployable. 
He's  never  held  a  steady  job,  but  he  seems  to 
thrive  on  the  atmosphere  of  a  personnel  office. 
The  C.A.  will  "  just  drop  in"  at  regular  intervals 
to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  you.  He'll  bore  you 
with  the  intimate  tales  of  his  daily  existence, 
and  you'll  find  it  difficult,  if  not  downright 
impossible  to  end  the  interview  courteously. 
Your  best  method  of  coping  with  the  Constant 
Applicant  is  to  let  Ye  Faithful  Secretary  handle 
him.  This  means  that  if  you  sec  him  coming  up 
the  street  you  had  best  find  some  urgent  task  in 
another  office. 

Speaking  of  applicants,  there's  another  one 
frequently  seen  in  the  employment  office.  She  is 
best  described  as  the  Applicant  with  Cleavage. 
In  her  own  estimation  her  best  qualification  for 
immediate  employment  is  her  bosom,  and  she 
makes  certain  that  a  generous  portion  of  it  is 
exposed  throughout  the  interview.  In  the  testing 
room  she  will  gently  rub  appropriate  portions  of 
her  anatomy  against  the  tester  with  the  full 
expectation  that  this  technique  will  sub- 
stantially improve  the  test  results.  If  hired,  she'll 
try  the  same  methods  on  her  supervisor. 

Then  there  is  the  Individualistic  Genius.  He 
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is  indispensable  to  some  critical  operation,  be- 
cause no  one  else  can  do  it  as  %vell  as  he.  In  a 
manufacturing  operation  he's  usually  a  mechani- 
cal %viz.  Or  he  may  be  a  topnotch  tabulating 
machine  operator,  or  a  super-duper  engineer.  The 
I.G.  takes  full  advantage  of  his  unique  position. 
His  appearance  is  sloppy,  he  parks  where  he 
shouldn't,  and  smokes  where  he  pleases.  He's 
genial  and  pleasant  when  you  warn  him  of  his 
many  infractions  of  company  rules.  Of  course,  he 
pays  no  attention  to  your  warnings  whatever. 

Most  personnel  people  know  the  Categorical 
Supervisor.  This  gentleman  has  a  pat  answer  for 
everything.  His  cranium  is  crammed  with  facts 
and  figures,  most  of  them  erroneous.  He  is  given 
to  making  flat  statements  of  fact,  which  you 


cannot  contradict  without  extensive  statistical 
research. 

Last,  but  not  least  to  appear  in  this  brief 
survey  of  folks  you  know  is  your  o%vn  personal 
Lovey-Dovey.  She  has  thinning  grey  hair,  false 
teeth,  and  very  generous  proportions.  She  is  of 
sufficient  age  to  be  your  mother.  And,  from  the 
first  moment  she  saw  you,  you  were  her  only 
love.  When  you  walk  through  her  department 
her  pencil  stays  poised,  her  eyes  flutter,  her 
dress  heaves.  With  each  dead-line  of  your 
company  paper  a  sonnet  appears,  written  in  her 
unmistakable  hand.  Come  birthday,  Christmas 
or  Easter,  her  card  is  first  to  arrive.  And  at  the 
company  Christmas  party  she  is  always  near. 

Ah,  for  the  life  of  a  personnel  manager! 


NEEDED:  A  PROFESSIONAL  PHILOSOPHY 


FROM  Elmer  R.  John,  director  of  person- 
nel and  administrative  services  of  Mid- 
land Cooperatives,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  came 
a  letter — addressed  to  our  late  editor  Ned 
Hay  some  months  ago — which  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  current  discussion  of 
personnel  professionalization.  Mr.  John 
referred  to  an  article  "An  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Philosophy"  by  Meyer  Barash  of 
Wayne  State  University  in  our  December 
1957  number.  He  said,  in  part; 

Whenever  I  see  a  caption  indicating  some- 
thing of  the  philosophy  of  industrial  relations 
or  personnel  administration,  I  am  drawn  to 
read  the  accompanying  comments.  Perhaps  this 
interest  stems  from  the  realization  that  for 
years  we  have  been  attempting  to  persuade 
ourselves  and  others  that  personnel  administra- 
tion is  a  "profession."  Certainly,  if  that  be 
true,  it  would  seem  that  certain  basic  principles 
and  bits  of  philosophy  should  emerge  as  "bed- 
rock" to  our  profession  whenever  anyone  pur- 
ports to  write  about  the  philosophy  of  indus- 
trial relations. 

Meyer  Barash's  article  almost  seems  to 
hint  that  we  are  as  yet  woefully  lacking  in  hav- 
ing any  real  guiding  philosophy.  He  makes  the 
same  mistake  so  often  made  by  those  who 
ostensibly  are  "plumbing  the  depths"  in  this 


field.  That  is,  he  merely  lists  an  array  of  things 
that  we  should  be  doing — actions  that  we  should 
be  carrying  out — procedures  that  we  should  be 
installing,  etc. 

The  nearest  that  Mr.  Barash  comes  to  any 
real  basic  philosophical  undergirding  of  indus- 
trial relations  is  the  glimmer  that  appears  when 
he  says  "...  industry  is  a  social  system,  and  a 
social  system  involves  interaction";  and  again 
in  closing  when  he  reminds  us  that  our  objective 
lies  "...  in  fostering  individual  worth,  health, 
security,  and  group  loyalty,  not  at  the  expense 
of  other  individuals,  but  through  maximizing 
the  participation  of  all  within  the  corporate 
venture." 

Indeed,  the  article  may  have  its  worth  m 
having  lightly  touched  on  these  two  references; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  falls  far  short  of  an 
adequate  or  even  acceptable  statement  of  phil- 
osophy for  as  important  a  sphere  of  society  as 
we  like  to  think  industrial  relations  is. 

Conversely,  if  our  "professional"  journals 
and  writers  can  come  up  with  no  more  phil- 
osophy than  revealed  here,  perhaps  there  is 
little — in  fact — that  we  in  industrial  relations 
have  to  contribute. 

With  this  conclusion  I,  of  course,  have  to 
differ;  but  am  convinced  that  it  is  time  that,  if 
we  are  to  be  regarded  as  professional,  we  must 
begin  to  have  better  reasons  for  our  existence 
than  merely  a  listing  of  methods  and  proce- 
dures in  our  repertoire  of  thought  and  action. 
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IN  THIS  CORNER  (with  Harrison  Terrell) 


THE  Case  of  John  White"  is  dealt  with  in 
a  i6-page  booklet,  size  8"  x  lo",  pub- 
lished by  the  Canada  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Personnel  Branch,  Personnel  Develop- 
ment Division.  The  title  of  the  booklet  is 
"Building  a  Better  Team  Through  Personnel 
Development."  William  Hamilton,  post- 
master general,  assures  us  that  copies  are 
available  and  will  be  sent  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  care  to  see  it.  Write  him — men- 
tioning Personnel  Journal — at  the  Office  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  Ottawa  4,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

This  "Case  of  John  White"  is  one  of 
the  most  lucid  expositions  I  have  seen  of 
how  a  person  is  appraised  and  what  comes 
out  of  such  an  appraisal.  It  opens  up  with 
the  appraisal  committee  discussing  John 
White,  his  accomplishments,  his  merits  and 
weaknesses.  Then  we  learn  of  the  five-step 
course  recommended  for  his  development, 
and  of  the  counseling  interview  which 
John's  supervisor  had  with  him.  We  read 
that  after  a  year  he  was  appraised  again, 
and  we  are  shown  parts  i  and  2.  of  the 
Management  Appraisal  form  that  was  used. 

Mr.  Hamilton  points  out  that  "The 
booklet  reflects  the  great  emphasis  which 
the  Department  has  placed  in  recent  years 
on  a  system  of  periodic  performance 
appraisal  of  all  our  officers.  As  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  Canada,  in  this  and 
other  ways  we  are  gradually  building  up  a 
comprehensive  program  of  planned  manage- 
ment development  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tomorrow  as  well  as  today." 

In  1956,  it  is  said,  over  iioo  supervisors 
in  the  postal  service  were  appraised  and 
special  development  action  was  undertaken 
by  over  600  of  them.  "For  example,  63 
received  training  at  other  centers;  at  least 
358  received  rotation  training  in  their  own 
offices;  at  least  154  were  helped  by  special 
counseling  and  instruction.  A  considerable 
number  of  supervisors  followed  courses  in 
such  subjects  as  accounting." 


Possibly  everybody  else  has  heard  this 
one,  but  it  was  new  to  me.  It  appeared  in 
the  September-October  "Company  Press 
Clipsheet"  issued  by  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, and  was  quoted  from  the  Capitaliner, 
published  by  Capital  Airlines,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Read  it  and  chuckle: 

Mr.  Wiesman  (who  talked  before  the  Capi- 
tal Management  Club)  offered  this  "chemical 
analysis  of  the  creature,  woman."  Symbol:  WO. 
Accepted  atomic  weight:  12.0.  Physical  proper- 
ties: Boils  at  nothin'  and  freezes  at  any  moment. 
Occurrence:  Found  wherever  man  exists.  Chemi- 
cal properties :  Possesses  a  great  affinity  for  gold, 
silver,  platinum  and  precious  stones.  Violent 
reaction  if  left  alone,  able  to  absorb  large 
amounts  of  food  matter.  Turns  green  when  placed 
beside  a  better-looking  specimen.  Uses:  Highly 
ornamental,  useful  as  a  tonic  in  acceleration  of 
low  spirits,  and  an  equalizer  of  wealth.  Is 
probably  most  effective  income-reducing  agent 
known.  Caution:  Highly  explosive  in  inexperi- 
enced hands! 


How  would  you  answer  this?  It 
stumped  me — I  had  to  say  No. 

"I  am  now  in  the  process  of  writing  a  report 
for  management  in  my  capacity  as  office  manager 
and  personnel  director  of  one  of  the  largest  law 
firms  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  know  whether  you  have  any  information 
from  other  office  managers,  preferably  of  law 
firms  or  large  companies,  giving  a  format  of  the 
type  of  information  which  should  be  discussed  in 
a  six  month  report." 


Clare  Booth  Luce  is  credited  with  saying: 
"In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  no  other  so- 
lution to  man's  progress  but  the  day's  hon- 
est work,  the  day's  honest  decisions,  the 
day's  generous  utterances,  and  the  day's 
good  deed."  That  friend  speaks  my  mind. 


BOOKS 


Industrial  Psychology.  By  Thomas  W. 
Harrell.  Revised  edition,  398  pages,  $6.00. 
A  Casebook  in  Industrial  and  Personnel  Psy- 
chology. By  Harrell  and  J.  T.  Rusmore,  87 
pages,  $1.50.  Both  published  by  Rinehart 
&  Company,  Inc.  New  York,  1958.  Combi- 
nation price,  $7.00. 

The  author  has  rendered  a  fine  service 
to  personnel  management  by  revising  his 
earlier  text  and  bringing  it  up-to-date.  The 
clarity  and  semantic  exposition  of  the  first 
edition  is  still  here — except  there  are  more 
illustrative  examples  from  actual  industrial 
situations  which  sharpen  up  this  contribu- 
tion. 

The  undergraduate  student  will  benefit 
by  these  additions.  The  Casebook  should  be 
most  helpful  to  those  instructors  who  favor 
class  discussion  of  live  industrial  problems. 
Finally,  because  the  book  has  as  its  central 
core  the  idea  of  motivation  with  its  at- 
\  tendant  principles,  methods  and  measur- 
ing applications.  Industrial  Psychology  and 
the  Casebook  can  be  of  great  value  to  those 
firms  who  operate  in-service  training  pro- 
grams. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Psychology  Department 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

The  Worker  Views  His  U^aoN.  By  Joel 
Seidman,  Jack  London,  Bernard  Karsh  and 
Daisy  L.  Tagliacozzo.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago  37,  1958.  300  pages. 

$5-75- 

"What  do  union  members  actually 
think  about  their  union — their  union 
leaders?  Why  did  they  join  a  union?  What 
do  they  expect  to  get  out  of  it?"  Such 
questions  are  answered  by  this  book,  which 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed.  One  thing  I  quickly 
realized  is  the  easy  straight-forward  style 
and  the  excellent  organization  of  material 


which  made  for  effortless  reading.  All  four 
of  the  authors  are  college  teachers,  from 
whom  you  don't  always  expect  both  sub- 
stance and  lucid  presentation. 

The  appendix,  which  I  happened  to 
read  first,  impresses  one  with  the  stupendous 
amount  of  work  that  went  into  the  report. 
Six  local  unions  within  a  relatively  short 
distance  of  Chicago  were  chosen  for  de- 
tailed study.  A  representative  number  of 
union  members  and  union  leaders  were 
interviewed  in  each  instance.  The  interview 
guides  used  in  the  metal  workers'  and  the 
coal  miners'  studies  are  given  in  full.  The 
first  has  85  headings;  the  second  57.  Other 
unions  studied  were  plumbers,  steel 
workers,  knitting  mill  workers  (women) 
and  telephone  workers  (white  collar). 

Interviews  are  not  given  verbatim,  but 
rather  there  is  a  summary  of  findings  in 
each  instance.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  having  to  wade 
through  a  mass  of  repetitious  individual 
interviews,  only  a  few  of  which  by  them- 
selves are  highly  enlightening.  When  you 
finish  the  book,  you  will  feel  well  acquainted 
with  people  working  in  the  various  lines — 
and  will  better  understand  the  almost  re- 
ligious fervor  that  many  of  them  feel 
toward  their  unions.  I  recommend  the  book 
highly,  especially  to  those  who  deal  with 
union  matters. 

H.M.T. 

A  New  Way  to  Better  English.  By  Ru- 
dolph Flesch.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1958.  177  pages.  $3.00. 

The  title  of  this  book  might  lead  you 
to  expect  a  dry  exposition  of  the  rules  of 
grammar,  sentence  structure,  punctuation, 
parts  of  speech  and  so  on.  Actually,  the 
book  is  almost  entirely  about  writing — 
letters,  memos,  reports,  articles,  publicity 
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releases,  or  anything  you  want  to  have 
read  and  understood.  I  have  a  number  of 
books  on  writing  of  various  kinds,  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years,  and  got  as  much 
out  of  this  as  from  any  of  them,  maybe 
more. 

Even  if  you're  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  writing,  the  book  should  give 
you  a  greater  appreciation  of  what  you 
read,  just  as  some  study  of  music  increases 
your  enjoyment  of  a  good  performance. 
House  organ  editors,  I  think,  will  love  it; 
it's  their  dish. 

You  may  not  go  all  the  way  with 
Flesch  in  some  of  his  ideas.  I  don't  with 
respect  to  his  seeming  endorsement  of 
sloppy  or  downright  horrible  expressions. 
Five  or  ten  years  ago,  he  says,  "the  famous 
ninning  battle  between  the  people  and  the 
grammarians  (became)  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  people  have  won  and  the  grammarians 
have  lost." 

You  can  agree  that  the  language  in- 
evitably changes  with  general  usage,  but 
somehow  it  seems  out  of  order  for  univer- 
sity professors  like  Flesch  and  Bergen  Evans 
to  speed  the  arrival  of  slovenly  English. 
In  the  first  chapter  is  a  list  of  questionable 
expressions.  In  each  instance  Professors 
Porter  G.  Perrin  and  Bergen  Evans  are 
quoted  about  them. 

Here's  a  lulu:  "These  kind  of  (1  never 
watch  these  kind  of  programs)."  Perrin 
says  of  this;  "Informal."  Evans  says; 
"Idiomatic  and  literary  English."  Here's 
another:  "Was  used  rather  than  were  (If  I 
was  married)."  Evans  says  "Preferred." 
And  another:  "Like  used  as  a  conjunction." 
Evans  says,  "There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
like  is  accepted  as  a  conjunction  in  the 
United  States  today."  It  may  be,  but  when 
I  run  up  against  "Illinois  opened  the  game 
like  it  meant  business"  in  my  morning 
paper  it  still  jolts  me.  Winston — no  doubt 
"like  a  cigaret  should"  for  advertising 
impact — has  something  to  answer  for. 

One  of  the  best  chapters  is  on  the  use 
of  the  "First  Person  Singular."  Flesch  is 


decidedly  for  it.  It  gives  a  personal  flavor 
to  writing.  "Clearly,  if  you  want  to  learn 
to  write  like  a  professional,"  says  Flesch, 
"just  about  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do 
is  get  used  to  the  first  person  singular. 
Just  plunge  in  and  write  T  whenever  T 
seems  to  be  the  word  that  is  called  for." 

However,  the  author  himself,  sum- 
ming up  his  points,  warns  the  writer  to 
plunge  with  some  caution.  Says  he:  "The 
rules  given  in  this  book  add  up  to  a  simple 
recipe  for  better  English:  be  relaxed  and 
informal,  stick  to  the  first  person  singular, 
go  into  specific  details,  quote  dialogue,  use 
plenty  of  anecdotes.  But  there  is  one  more 
rule — a  rule  that's  probably  more  important 
than  all  the  others :  Don't  take  any  of  these 
rules  too  seriously." 

I'm  not  going  to  take  too  seriously 
his  liking  for  italics.  It  seems  to  me  that 
italics  are  too  often  used  because  the  w^riter 
is  too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to  construct  a 
sentence  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the 
important  thought  without  the  italic  prop. 
The  overuse  of  italics  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose. 

House  organ  editors:  Flesch  presents  a 
new  and  simpler  "readability"  formula — 
his  third.  He  is  reasonably  satisfied  with  it. 

H.  M.  T. 

The  Young  Executive's  Wife.  By  Edith 
Heal.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York, 
1958.  1S5  pages.  $x.95 

This  seems  an  excellent  book  of  its 
kind.  A  large  part  of  it  explains  to  the 
young  wife  what  the  situation  may  be  at 
the  office  where  her  husband  works,  what 
problems  he  may  be  up  against,  how  she 
in  her  background  role  can  help  him  get 
ahead.  Among  the  twelve  chapter  headings: 
With  this  job  I  thee  wed;  Your  introduction 
to  office  protocol;  Your  affair  with  your 
husband's  secretary;  How  closely  is  the 
company  eyeing  you?;  Can  you  both  have 
careers?  A  good  book  for  the  company 
lending   library.    Copies    might   be    made 
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available  for  married  college  trainees  to 
take  home  so  that  the  wives  may  be  "train- 
ing" at  the  same  time.  Pages  14^  to  147 
make  a  suggestion  of  the  neat-trick-if-you- 
can-do-it  variety:  this  section  is  headed 
"You — As  Business  Manager."  The  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  young  wife  take  over 
responsibility  for  the  household  account- 


ing, balancing  the  checkbook,  collecting 
income  tax  data,  and  even  making  out  the 
income  tax  return,  to  save  her  husband's 
energy  for  the  bigger  things.  The  writer, 
wife  of  a  "seasoned  executive,"  is  said  to 
have  spent  thirty  years  "in  the  corporation 
world"  and  is  now  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University.  H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


What  Union  Members  Have  Been  Writing 
Senator  McClellan.  By  John  Dos  Passos,  7 
pages  in  the  September  Reader's  Digest.  It's  a 
little  late  to  be  mentioning  this,  but  if  you 
haven't  seen  it,  you  must.  The  sub-title  is  "One 
hundred  thousand  letters — all  from  rank-and- 
file  members,  many  written  in  fear — make  the 
same  plea:  'Give  us  laws  to  protect  us  from  our 
leaders!'  "  Even  those  who  feel  most  friendly 
toward  unions  and  most  appreciative  of  their 
aims — and  this  includes  union  people  themselves 
as  well  as  P/J  editors — know  that  something 
must  be  done  to  bring  certain  unions'  affairs 
under  control.  After  what  didn't  happen  in  the 
recent  Congress  session,  more  than  ever  all  of  us 
need  to  be  informed  about  the  conditions  which 
need  fighting. 


What  Students  Think  of  Campus  Recruiters. 
By  Edward  M.  Krech,  Jr.,  five  pages  in  the 
September-October  issue  of  AMA's  Personnel. 
Article  tells  what  the  author  and  36  others 
thought  of  recruiters  who  came  to  Cornell  for 
men.  The  students  had  had  an  average  of  13 
interviews  each.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  that 
companies  should  send  out  men  who  are  capable 
of  making  a  good  impression,  and  who  can 
answer  reasonable  questions  which  are  in  the 
minds  of  prospective  employees.  Some  of  the 
recruiters,  it  seems,  were  only  up  on  the  com- 
pany literature,  which  the  boys  had  already 
seen.  In  the  same  issue:  "Can  Appraisal  Counsel- 
ing Be  Taught?"  by  Robert  Hoppock.  The 
answer  is  Yes — at  least  some  things  about  it  can 
be  taught. 


The  unnamed  writer  says  that  adage  is  "the 
biggest  piece  of  stupidity.  ...  A  man  who  has 
something  to  say  can  easily  be  taught  how  to 
say  it  effectively.  A  man  who  has  nothing  to 
say  had  better  keep  his  mouth  shut."  The  ar- 
ticle invites  readers  to  submit  lists  of  things  that 
infuriate  them  in  a  speaker — a  guinea  to  be  paid 
for  each  list  published. 


Learn  to  Work  with  Your  Boss.  A  staff- 
written  article  in  October  Nation's  Business, 
some  three  pages.  "Clash  of  personality"  was 
the  reason  given  by  14%  of  a  group  of  executives 
who  had  left  one  employer  for  another.  Other 
reasons  for  changing  jobs  also  implied  person- 
ality conflicts.  The  writer  brought  out  that  the 
company  organization  can  hurt  or  help  the 
man-boss  relationship.  Incidentally,  "  insuffi- 
cient challenge  in  job"  was  named  by  12.%  as 
their  reason  for  changing;  "unsatisfactory  com- 
pensation" by  19%.  In  the  same  issue:  "Why 
Managers  Change  Jobs,  and  When."  This 
article  puts  personality  clashes  last  in  the  list  of 
reasons  for  job  restlessness.  The  U  i  reason  is 
Desire  for  more  money;  #z,  An  ambitious  wife. 


It  Ain't  What  You  Say — It's  the  Way  That 
You  Say  It.  Two  "discussion  leader's"  pages 
in  the  August  Personnel  Management  and  Methods. 


Trends  in  Workmen's  Compensation:  Coverage, 
Benefits  and  Costs.  By  Alfred  M.  Skolnik  in  the 
August  Social  Security  Bulletin;  13  pages  with 
ten  tables.  The  article  "takes  stock  of  recent 
trends  in  the  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
measures  their  accomplishments."  In  the  same 
issue:  "Income  of  Old- Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Beneficiaries:  Highlights  from  the  Pre- 
liminary Data,  1957  Survey."  This  monthly 
sells  at  $2.. 75  a  year:  order  from  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  2.5,  D.  C 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Differential  Self-Perceptions  of  Man- 
agement Personnel  and  Line  Workers. 
By  Lyman  W.  Porter,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia./oam^/(!i/^/»/>//f^Pjr>'c^(?/o^,  Vol.  4z, 
No.  X,  April  1958,  105-108. 

In  studying  the  psychological  aspects 
of  industrial  organization,  the  importance 
of  the  self-perceptions  of  different  groups 
has  been  stressed.  The  author  compared  the 
self-perceptions  of  line  workers  and  man- 
agement personnel  employed  in  a  variety  of 
industries.  An  adjective  check-list  of  64 
forced-choice  pairs  was  the  instrument  used 
to  secure  the  self-descriptions.  Half  of  the 
pairs  involved  favorable  adjectives  and  the 
other  half  were  descriptive  of  socially 
undesirable  traits.  The  subject  was  asked 
in  one  case  to  choose  the  adjective  which 
best  described  him,  and  in  the  other  the 
word  which  was  least  characteristic  of 
himself. 

This  check-list  was  filled  out  by  463 
management  personnel  and  310  line 
workers.  An  analysis  was  then  made  of  the 
responses  of  the  individuals  in  the  two 
groups  and  it  was  found  that  15  pairs 
differentiated  the  two  groups  to  a  degree 
that  was  statistically  significant.  Manage- 
ment personnel  tended  more  often  to  de- 
scribe themselves  in  terms  of  leadership-type 
traits,  and  the  line  workers  more  often 
chose  the  cooperative-follower  terms.  The 
following  examples  will  indicate  the  types 
of  pairs  which  differentiated  between  the 
two  groups: 


Management  Personnel 

See  themselves  as: 
Inventive 
Loyal 
Clear-thinking 


Line  Workers 
See  themselves  as: 
Cooperative 
Dependable 
Efficient. 


The  discussion  of  the  implications  of 
these  results  is  an  important  part  of  this 


article.  The  author  raises  some  interesting 
questions  in  connection  with  the  recruiting 
of  management  personnel  from  line  workers. 
If  they  think  of  themselves  as  followers, 
will  they  function  effectively  as  supervisors 
and  will  they  be  satisfied  in  those  jobs? 

A  Study  of  Occupational  Stereotypes.  By  K.  F. 
Walker,  University  of  Western  Australia. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  42.,  No. 
2.,  April  1958,  111-1x4. 

The  author  applied  a  method  developed 
by  Katz  and  Braly  to  study  ethnic  stereo- 
types to  determine  whether  there  were 
well-developed  occupational  stereotypes. 
The  subjects  were  68  male  and  56  female 
university  students  in  an  introductory 
course  in  psychology.  Each  person  was 
asked  to  choose  from  a  list  of  iii  adjec- 
tives the  five  which  best  described  each  of 
ten  different  occupations.  The  adjectives 
selected  most  often  for  two  of  the  occupa- 
tions are  as  follows: 

School  teacher — Well  educated,  in- 
telligent, tolerant,  fairminded, 
friendly 

Coal  miner — Rough,  tough,  friendly, 
honest,  industrious. 

The  strength  of  the  stereotype  was 
determined  by  the  agreement  between  the 
different  subjects  in  the  adjectives  selected 
to  describe  the  occupations.  The  author 
points  out  various  difficulties  in  interpreting 
his  results.  However,  he  found  that  occupa- 
tional stereotypes  are  as  strong  as  the 
ethnic  stereotypes  noted  by  Katz  and  Braly. 

Vocational  counselors  have  usually 
emphasized  abilities  and  interests.  It  is 
likely  that  occupational  stereotypes  also 
deserve  attention  because  of  the  part  that 
they  play  in  vocational  choice.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  indicate  that  this  should 
be  a  fruitful  field  for  further  investigation. 
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The  Significance  of  Time  Spent  in  Answering 
Personality  Inventories.  By  Arthur  R.  Yeslin, 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Leroy  N. 
Vernon  and  Willard  A.  Kerr,  The  Personnel 
Laboratory.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
L     Vol.  42.,  No.  4,  August  1958,  164-166. 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  time  spent  in  answering 
personality  inventories  might  be  related 
to  the  measure  of  personality.  It  was 
thought  that  individuals  who  are  insecure, 
indecisive,  or  poorly  adjusted  when  they 
apply  for  a  sales  job  might  take  more 
time  on  items  that  are  likely  to  produce 
tensions  than  on  other  types  of  test  items. 
This  indecision  would  probably  be  related 
to  their  success  as  salesmen.  A  measurement 
of  time  spent  would  seem  to  be  less  sub- 
ject to  bias  or  faking  than  the  score  on  a 
personality  test. 

The  entire  sales  organization  (ii6  men) 
of  an  electronics  firm  was  given  a  battery 
of  tests  requiring  approximately  7  hours  of 
testing  time.  The  tests  were  untimed  but 
the  subjects  went  directly  from  one  test  to 
the  next  in  the  same  order.  They  were  told 
to  record  the  time  at  the  start  and  finish  of 
each  questionnaire.  The  tests  included  the 
Strong  VIB,  the  Bernreuter,  a  vocabulary 
test,  an  intelligence  test,  and  an  inventory 
of  neurotic  tendencies.  Later  these  men 
were  ranked  by  their  district  sales  managers 
on  actual  sales  performance.  By  this  time 
55  men  had  been  terminated  because  of 
their  inability  to  sell  and  these  were  given 
a  rank  of  zero.  There  were  171  of  the  orig- 
inal group  who  were  still  active  as  sales 
engineers. 

Two  measures  were  used:  the  time 
spent  on  each  test,  and  the  ratio  of  time 
spent  on  intellective  or  factual  tests  and 
time  spent  on  inventories.  When  the  time 
consumed  on  each  of  these  tests  was  cor- 
related with  sales  success  the  results  were 
negligible.  A  number  of  significant  corre- 
lations were  found,  however,  when  sales 
success  was  correlated  with  ratios  of  time 
spent  on  inventories  divided  by  time  spent 


on  all  tests.  Using  the  ratios  tended  to  cor- 
rect for  differences  in  reading  speed  and 
reaction  time  since  both  kinds  of  tests 
required  considerable  reading. 

The  results  suggest  that  the  man  who 
has  misgivings  and  anxieties  about  his 
abilities  or  prospects  in  the  sales  field  be- 
comes more  emotional  when  responding  to 
inventory  questions  concerned  with  sales 
personality  and  sales  interest  and  spends 
more  time  on  them. 

Intra-Individual  Differences  in  Sensory  Channel 
Preference.  By  Brian  R.  Kay,  University  of 
New  Hampshire.  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  42.,  No.  3,  June,  1958,  166-167. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  compar- 
ing the  visual  and  auditory  presentation  of 
material  to  mass  audiences.  In  general  the 
visual  channel  has  been  found  to  be  superior 
for  most  groups,  but  there  is  some  con- 
tradictory evidence. 

This  author  claims  that  researchers 
have  not  asked  "Are  there  any  individuals 
who  clearly  favor  one  sensory  modality 
over  another  in  learning  and  remembering?" 
Some  of  the  contradictory  findings  may  be 
due  to  the  distorting  presence  of  a  few 
individuals  who  do  function  much  more 
effectively  through  the  eye  than  through 
the  ear,  or  vice  versa. 

The  problem,  then,  was  to  determine 
if  such  individuals  do  exist  and  how  they 
may  be  identified.  2.61  university  students 
were  divided  into  six  groups  and  were  pre- 
sented lists  of  pairs  of  familiar  nouns. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  a  memory  test 
and,  after  the  pairs  had  been  shown  on  the 
screen  or  presented  by  tape  recorder,  they 
would  be  given  the  first  word  of  the  pair 
and  asked  to  recall  the  second.  Half  of  the 
groups  were  given  the  auditory  list  first 
and  half  the  visual  list  to  control  for  the 
effects  of  order.  The  retention  test  showed 
a  slight  advantage  to  the  visual  presenta- 
tion. 

When  the  records  of  individuals  were 
studied,   it  was   found   that   the   atypical 
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people  were  relatively  few  in  number.  How- 
ever, 31  people,  or  ii%,  favored  visual 
over  auditory  by  a  ratio  of  three  or  more; 
and  II  others,  or  4%,  favored  auditory 
over  visual  by  the  same  ratio.  In  real-life 
situations  the  vast  majority  of  people  can 


adapt  themselves  to  whatever  method  of 
presentation  is  being  used.  In  dealing  with 
an  individual,  as  in  selecting  a  person  for 
a  special  job,  it  may  be  very  important  to 
find  out  whether  he  is  a  deviant  with  re- 
gard to  audio-visual  preference. 


Across  the  Editor  s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonneli 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Industrial  Relations  Associa- 
tion OF  Chicago  considered  "Our  Re- 
sponsibility for  Public  Affairs"  at  the 
October  meeting.  The  speaker  was  Hoyt  P. 
Steele,  manager  of  Government  Relations 
Service  for  the  General  Electric  Company. 
He  pointed  out  that  many  firms  are  in- 
creasing their  interest  and  stepping  up  their 
activities  in  politics.  Some  are  going  all 
out  by  making  their  company's  position 
known  and  are  encouraging  their  managers 
to  speak  up  and  take  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs.  Others  are  confining  their 
efforts  to  behind-the-scenes  activities,  be- 
lieving the  subject  to  be  too  delicate  to 
handle  publicly.  Still  others  believe  it  best 
to  do  nothing.  GE  believes  in  speaking  out. 

Five  conference  groups  of  the  associa- 
tion will  explore  the  following  subjects 
this  year:  Evaluation  of  industrial  relations 
functions;  motivating  people  to  get  results; 
communications  and  understanding;  the  dy- 
namics of  management  development;  and 
labor  relations. 


The  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association's  newsletter  for  September- 
October  has  an  article  by  vice-president 
William  Forrester  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
reviewing  the  two  major  functions  of  the 
association.  He  believes  these  to  be  first, 
to  provide  a  year-round  source  of  informa- 
tion, advice,  knowledge  and  service.  The 


nationwide  network  of  men  and  women 
who  are  experts  in  their  fields  is  the  strength 
of  the  association.  Because  it  is  a  group 
with  mutual  interests,  there  is  always  a 
complete  readiness  to  serve  each  other. 
Advice  on  a  seemingly  insoluble  problem, 
a  routine  personnel  check,  an  interview 
with  a  job  applicant,  information  on  pro- 
cedures or  methods — yours  for  the  asking. 
Second,  to  tie  it  all  together  through  the 
annual  conference.  "Ours  is  a  working 
organization  and  our  annual  conference 
always  amazes  visitors,  "  he  says.  "It  has  a 
carefully  planned  schedule,  which  empha- 
sizes participation  and  which  keeps  us 
informed  on  advances  in  our  field.  But  it's 
not  just  the  program  which  counts.  It's 
the  bull  sessions  in  the  evening,  at  meals, 
at  almost  every  available  minute." 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association  made  arrange- 
ments at  the  May  Board  of  Directors 
meeting  to  have  each  chapter  participate 
by  submitting  an  article  for  Panorama, 
monthly  publication  of  the  association. 
The  Seattle  Chapter's  contribution  was  an 
article  on  management  training  by  Ross  W. 
Porter,  general  commercial  personnel  super- 
visor. Pacific  Telephone  Company.  He  re- 
minded readers  of  an  old  proverb,  "If  you 
want  a  crop  for  a  hundred  years,  grow 
men."  Porter  feels  that  a  well  run,   well 
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balanced  training  program  is  just  that, 
growing  men  and  women.  Why  manage- 
ment training,  he  asked.  Because  there  is  a 
definite  shortage  of  qualified  management 
people  in  industr)%  especially  for  top  levels. 
What  is  management  training?  A  lion's 
share  of  it  has  a  relationship  to  handling 
people.  Public  relations  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. All  management  people  must  under- 
stand the  financial  structure  and  needs  of 
their  particular  business.  Training  in  the 
skills  peculiar  to  a  particular  super\nsory 
job  or  a  group  of  supervisory  jobs  is  essen- 
tial. 

How  far  shall  we  go  with  management 
training?  At  Pacific  Telephone  all  levels  of 
management  from  the  first  to  department 
head  and  assistant  vice  president  partici- 
pate. At  the  first  level  there  is  formal  train- 
ing on  how  to  do  the  specific  job;  the 
supervisor  must  learn  to  identify  himself 
with  management;  there  is  management 
induction;  and  formal  training  in  human 
relations  or  personal  factors  in  management. 
Second-level  people  are  trained  to  talk  with 
others  and  lead  groups,  and  are  carried 
further  than  first-level  on  certain  policy 
matters. 

The  middle  management  group  gets 
intensive  training  in  handling  people, 
finance,  customer  relations,  company 
policy,  and  even  some  extensive  training 
in  liberal  arts.  The  department  head  and 
assistant  vice  president  level  attend  a  three- 
week  seminar.  A  final  categor}"-  is  that  of 
the  new  college  graduate.  The  Pacific 
Telephone  Company  hires  only  enough 
college  graduates  to  fill  approximately  60% 
of  the  middle  and  top  management  jobs. 
This  number  is  arrived  at  each  year  by  a 
rather  complicated  formula.  The  college 
graduate  goes  immediately  into  a  two-year 
training  program  which  is  inter-depart- 
mental in  scope. 


born  and  made.  Abbott,  who  is  personnel 
secretary  for  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  Companies,  said  that  when 
we  put  a  supervisor  on  the  job  we  must 
make  a  decision.  Shall  we  select  a  leader 
or  shall  we  promote  the  technician  or  the 
best  worker  in  recognition  of  his  past  per- 
formance, assuming  that  because  he  has 
done  well  on  the  job  he  can  well  lead 
others  doing  the  same  type  of  job.  It  would 
be  fine  if  both  attributes  were  found  in  the 
same  person,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
If  we  pick  the  men  of  the  right  tempera- 
ment for  leadership  in  the  supervisors'  jobs, 
we  shall  not  have  to  use  our  time  in  con- 
ferences designed  to  make  the  supervisor 
feel  he  is  a  part  of  management.  Give  the 
real  administrative  type  his  head  and  he 
will  act  as  well  as  fill  the  part  of  adminis- 
trator in  the  management  scheme  of  in- 
dustry. 

Those  of  us  who  find  the  natural  leader 
in  short  supply  will  have  to  reckon  in  our 
supervisory  training  with  those  weaknesses 
usually  found  in  the  leader  who  is  not 
bom  but  has  to  be  made — converted  from 
leaner  to  leader.  This  will  not  be  an  easy 
task,  because  many  managements  are  still 
of  the  old  belief  that  supervisory  training, 
if  there  be  any  at  all,  should  follow  a 
standard  pattern  whether  the  supervisors 
are  by  nature  leaners  or  leaders.  We  shall 
have  to  convince  management  of  these 
temperamental  differences  and  then  justify 
the  additional  time  and  expense  which 
will  arise  out  of  diagnosis  of  the  individual 
supervisor's  type  and  the  more  flexible  or 
tailor-made  training  which  we  shall  then 
apply. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association  had  as  a  recent  speaker 
H.  Paul  Abbott,  who  presented  a  strong 
case  for  his  thesis   that  leaders  are  both 


The  Passaic,  New^  Jersey,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Personnel  Management  Di- 
vision, has  had  several  interesting  pro- 
grams lately.  One  was  on  how  to  handle 
your  boss,  and  invob-^ed  a  color  film  with 
sound  in  a  lighter  vein.  At  another  meeting 
Bob  Wolak,  manager  of  industrial  engineer- 
ing for  Manhattan  Rubber,  presented  the 
second  of  his  series  of  industrial  engineering 
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lectures.  The  first  was  on  "Foremen  In- 
centives." The  second  dealt  with  "Work 
Measurement  in  Maintenance."  "Arbitra- 
tion in  Action"  was  the  title  of  a  58-minute 
film  presented  at  the  October  meeting.  The 
picture  is  based  on  an  authentic  labor- 
management  grievance  heard  and  decided 


under  the  rules  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association.  It  is  a  complete  record  of  every 
step  of  hearing  room  procedure,  including 
administration  of  the  arbitrator's  oath, 
examination  and  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses, presentation  of  evidence,  summary- 
arguments    and    the    arbitrator's    analysis. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


An  Investment  in  the  Future  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  J.  S.  Parker, 
vice  president,  General  Electric  Company, 
before  the  American  Management  Association, 
September  1.1.  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Parker  concluded  that  personnel  decisions 
should  be  based  on  a  sound,  workable 
philosophy.  The  key  idea  in  such  a  philos- 
ophy is  individualism,  but  individualism 
in  modern  dress.  It  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  in  present  society  employees  are 
not  wholly  independent  or  self-sustaining. 
The  problem,  stated  in  one  way,  is  to  pre- 
vent any  condition  of  dependency  from 
undermining  the  rights  and  sapping  the 
ambition  and  self-esteem  of  the  individual. 
He  suggested  that  individual  independence 
be  reasserted  and  that  companies  help  em- 
ployees to  become  more  useful  and  pro- 
ductive, thereby  increasing  the  satisfactions 
and  reducing  the  frustrations  they  experi- 
ence. A  successful  program  along  these  lines 
requires  a  heavy  investment,  not  so  much 
in  money  as  in  the  time  and  talents  of 
executives  and  managers  at  all  levels  in 
their  continuing  recognition  and  treatment 
of  the  problem.  It  may  occasionally  call 
for  an  investment  in  unpopularity.  It  is 
wise  to  anticipate  opposition.  The  tide  is 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  collectivism. 
We  want  to  swim  against  it. 

Surely,  Parker  declared,  the  goals  are 
worth  the  investment  which  must  be  made. 
To  be  able  to  make  more  consistent  and 
purposeful  day-to-day  decisions  in  person- 
nel matters  and  in  related  issues — to  make 
better  use  of  manpower,  achieving  greater 


productivity  and  higher  quality — to  help 
people  become  more  useful  and  their  work 
more  satisfying — to  reduce  frustration,  hos- 
tility and  conflict — and  to  do  these  things 
in  a  manner  that  reasserts  the  worth  of  the 
individual  (for  individual  independence  is 
the  very  basis  of  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  indispensable  condition  of  freedom) — 
surely  these  are  goals  to  challenge  the  most 
dedicated  efforts  of  business  managers. 


Speakers  from  Cornell  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  Graduate  School  of 
Industrial  Administration,  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Business,  and  five 
companies  addressed  the  24th  annual  Mid- 
west Conference  on  Industrial  Relations  in 
Chicago  September  iS.  They  discussed  how 
people  are  motivated,  trends  in  managerial 
development,  recognizing  potential  early, 
essential  personnel  services,  and  how  to 
improve  communications.  The  all-day  con- 
ference was  conducted  by  the  Industrial 
relations  Association  of  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  School  of  Business  on 
the  Chicago  campus. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of 
THE  College  and  University  Personnel 
Association  at  Purdue  University,  August 
3-6,  attracted  the  largest  attendance  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  with  113  col- 
leges, universities,  and  related  educational 
groups  represented  in  the  registration  of 
over  loo  delegates.  Keynote  speaker  for  the 
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conference  was  John  F.  Mee,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  Management,  Indiana 
University,  presenting  the  topic,  "The 
Significance  and  Development  of  a  Manage- 
ment Philosophy  in  Employee  Relations." 
The  philosophy  of  management  was  also 
the  theme  for  the  closing  conference 
speaker,  Robert  E.  Lee,  training  director, 
Adams  Division  of  LeTourneau-Westing- 
house  Company,  who  spoke  on  "Manage- 
ment Development." 

Through  workshops  and  panels,  the 
conference  considered  and  discussed  train- 
ing and  orientation  programs;  group  health 
and  life  insurance  plans;  employment  prob- 
lems such  as  recruiting  and  turnover;  to- 
morrow's jobs  with  automation;  handling 
employee  grievances;  employee  recognition 
programs;  and  job  classification  and  evalua- 
tion. 


New  Techniques  and  Developments 
IN  Industrial  Engineering  and  Manage- 
ment will  be  presented  by  top  experts  in  a 
lo-day  course  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  from  January  2.G  to  February 
5,  1959.  Requirements  of  the  Engineering 
and  Management  Course  will  be  a  flexible 
mind  and  an  interest  in  higher  job  responsi- 
bilities,    rather    than    formal    education. 


Participants  will  attend  four  classes  daily, 
selected  from  r^  highly  diversified  subjects, 
including  work  measurement,  work  simpli- 
fication, automation,  leadership  laboratory, 
industrial  human  relations,  statistics,  and 
data  processing. 

Three  pioneer  subjects  have  been 
added  for  the  1959  course.  They  are  creative- 
thinking  sessions  to  cope  with  the  steady 
increase  in  inventions  and  the  joining  of 
separate  sciences;  case  studies  of  actual 
business  situations;  and  executive  decision 
gaming.  The  latter  subject,  developed  at 
UCLA,  calls  for  long-range  top-level  plan- 
ning by  competing  teams,  with  the  conse- 
quences spelled  out  immediately  by  the 
University's  new,  powerful  IBM  709  com- 
puter. The  Game  allows  executives  to 
telescope  five  years  of  business  "experience" 
into  one  course  day. 

The  instructors  will  be  specialists 
drawn  from  universities  and  industries 
across  the  country,  teaching  small  class 
groups  to  allow  the  greatest  individual 
participation.  Information  on  registration, 
course  material  and  living  accomodations 
may  be  obtained  from  Reno  R.  Cole,  En- 
gineering and  Management  Course,  College 
of  Engineering,  Room  3104,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 


Appointments  and  Promotions 


Samuel  A.  Pond  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  post  of  personnel 
director  on  the  corporate  staff  of  Chemetron 
Corporation,  Chicago,  formerly  named  Na- 
tional Cylinder  Gas  Company,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Charles  J.  Haines,  president. 
Pond  will  direct  personnel  matters  for  the 
company,  coordinating  personnel  activities 
of  the  divisions  and  subsidiaries. 

For  the  last  five  and  a  half  years  Pond 
was  director  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
chemical  divisions  of  Food  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corporation.  He  joined  that 
company  in  1950  as  assistant  to  a  divisional 
director  of  industrial  relations.  From  1946 


to  1950  he  was  employed  in  the  labor  rela- 
tions department  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  serving  in  the  Pacific-Alaska 
division  at  San  Francisco  and  in  the  At- 
lantic division  at  New  York.  Pond  gradu- 
ated from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University  in  the  class  of  1936  and 
obtained  an  MBA  in  1939  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Stanford  University. 


Edmund  R.  Halsey  has  been  named 
director,  key  personnel  relations,  and  Ralph 
W.  Verney  director  of  plant  personnel 
relations,  Albert  F.  Watters,  vice  president 
personnel  and  public  relations  for  General 
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Foods  Corporation,  announced.  Mr.  Ver- 
ney  joined  GF  in  1942.  as  personnel  manager 
of  the  Minute  Tapioca  plant  in  Orange, 
Mass.  Since  then  he  has  held  a  succession 
of  division  and  corporate  personnel  posi- 
tions, most  recently  as  director  of  labor 
relations,  a  function  he  will  continue  to 
handle.  Mr.  Halsey,  formerly  director  of 
operations  research,  has  been  with  GF 
since  1946,  initially  as  an  assistant  general 
auditor.  Subsequently,  he  became  special 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Post 
division  and,  from  1950  to  1955,  was  mana- 
ger of  GF's  Carton  and  Container  division. 


University  and  served  in  both  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war. 


Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Wermuth  (Ret.) 
of  River  Bend,  R.D.i,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  employee  serv- 
ices for  the  Brown  Instruments  division  in 
Philadelphia  of  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulater  Company.  He  joined  the  Brown 
division,  world's  largest  producer  of  in- 
dustrial process  instruments,  in  1956  as 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
engineering.  Wermuth  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  in  1936  from  Cornell 


TiMOTH  P.  Haworth  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  industrial  relations  for 
the  American  Foam  Rubber  Company, 
located  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  by  Alexander  F. 
Pathy,  president  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Haworth  was  formerly  with  The  Interna- 
tional Resistance  Company,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  served  as  company-wide  training 
director  from  1951  to  1955;  then  as  assistant 
director,  industrial  relations  division,  com- 
pany-wide; and  finally  as  manager,  indus- 
trial relations,  Philadelphia  plant.  From 
1948  to  1951  Mr.  Haworth  was  associate 
secretary,  American  Section,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  taught  courses  for  the  Rutgers 
University  Institute  of  Management  and 
Labor  Relations,  and  lectured  at  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  Temple  University 
and  Haverford  College.  He  is  currently  vice 
president  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia.  He  received  a  B.S. 
from  Haverford  College  in  1942.. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


West  Coast  Personnel  and  Indus- 
trial Relations  Executives  do  not  so  far 
appear  to  be  victims  of  the  present  business 
slow-down,  according  to  a  report  published 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Letter  and  the  Research  Division, 
California  Personnel  Management  Associa- 
tion, Berkeley.  Few  company  personnel 
and  industrial  relations  programs  have  been 
curtailed,  only  a  very  few  have  been  even 
slightly  trimmed  in  budget  and  program. 
Company  managements  are  not  endanger- 
ing the  permanent  personnel  and  employee 
relations  structure.  In  this  respect  it  is  get- 
ting the  same  consideration  as  the  market- 
ing department,  engineering  and  research. 
In  a  number  of  instances  the  companies  are 
actually  increasing  and  expanding  the  pro- 


grams, with  greatly  enlarged  training  pro- 
grams even  after  general  layoffs  have  been 
made.  This  is  contrary  to  the  trend  in  past 
experiences  with  business  cutbacks.  But 
this  year  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  to 
be  ready  and  adequately  prepared  for  the 
return  upswing  is  sound  and  prudent. 

General  consensus  among  key  com- 
pany executives,  states  the  survey  of  zoo 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  execu- 
tives, indicates  that  labor  demands  in  many 
lines  will  be  more  severe  this  year.  Strikes 
may  be  rampant  in  a  few  fields.  The  auto 
industry  is  gloomy.  Congress  is  not  likely 
to  enact  many,  if  any,  corrective  measures. 
The  union  lobby  is  a  terrific  force.  Political 
candidates  are  actually  frightened.  With 
industry,    the   politicians    and    the    public 
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thoroughly  confused,  the  pressure  for  more 
and  more  concessions  from  employers  is 
cinched  tighter  and  tighter  .  .  .  with  the 
slogan  "It's  this  year  or  never!"  Demands 
will  be  tougher,  more  excessive  and  more 
of  them.  Sooner  or  later  the  showdown  must 
come  in  a  number  of  industries.  For  many 
it  will  come  this  year. 


The  Evaluation  of  Supervisory  De- 
velopment Programs  was  emphasized  in 
the  second  issue  of  the  Supervisory  Manage- 
ment Newskner,  a  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association.  The  Newslet- 
ter is  designed  to  encourage  supervisory 
development  programs  and  the  effective  use 
of  Supervisory  Alanagement  Magazine.  The 
second  issue  points  out  that  the  need  for 
developing  supervisors,  the  largest  group 
in  management,  is  obvious;  first-line  super- 
visors, who  have  strategic  responsibilities 
with  operating  personnel,  often  are  least 
familiar  with  management  principles  and 
methods.  Justification  for  a  particular 
program,  however,  depends  on  its  results. 
In  these  cost-conscious  days,  support  can 
be  expected  only  if  significant  results  can  be 
demonstrated. 

A  current  Newsletter  survey — the  re- 
sults of  which  will  be  summarized  in  the 
third  number — is  attempting  to  secure  esti- 
mates by  controllers  of  the  range  of  costs 
for  recruiting,  orienting,  and  training  em- 
ployees in  five  labor  group  classifications; 
clerical,  machine  production,  maintenance, 
sales  and  service,  and  professional.  These 
data  will  emphasize  the  high  costs  of 
avoidable  separation  by  good  employees. 
If  a  training  program,  established  to  meet 
this  problem,  results  in  an  actual  decrease 
in  undesired  turnover,  then  it  can  be 
credited  with  contributing  to  cost  reduc- 
tion as  well  as  to  improved  morale  and 
productivity.  In  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
for  these  shared  expenses,  the  Neivsletters 
should  become  useful  guides  in  the  difficult 
but  necessary  process  of  evaluating  super- 
visory development. 


General  Electric  Aims  to  be  a  Good 
Corporate  Citizen.  To  that  end  it  pub- 
lishes monthly  a  Plant  Community  Relations 
Review.  The  company  contends  that  speak- 
ing up  on  controversial  topics  is  important 
to  business  climate  improvement.  Inserted 
in  the  6-page  June  issue  are  examples  of  how 
operating  departments  are  publicly  support- 
ing constructive  issues  and  opposing  poten- 
tially harmful  actions.  Civic  participation 
by  employees  pays  dividends  in  better 
business  climate,  runs  the  headline  above 
the  lead  article,  which  goes  on  to  explain 
that  good  business  climate  is  made  up  of 
many  factors,  not  the  least  of  them  being 
an  active  and  informed  citizenry. 

In  over  one  hundred  plant  locations, 
thousands  of  General  Electric  employees, 
the  article  says,  encouraged  by  local  man- 
agement, are  contributing  their  time, 
talents,  and  enthusiasm  to  activities  de- 
signed to  make  their  communities  a  better 
place  to  live,  work,  and  do  business.  By 
active  participation  in  local  government, 
PTA,  Little  Leagues,  church  and  school 
fund  raising,  urban  renewal  and  many 
other  worthwhile  pursuits.  General  Elec- 
tric employees  are  proving  themselves  to  be 
good  community  neighbors.  By  encourag- 
ing their  employees  in  these  endeavors  and 
by  giving  deserved  recognition,  General 
Electric  is  proving  itself  a  good  corporate 
citizen. 


Communication  and  Human  Rela- 
tions is  the  title  of  a  leaflet  published  by 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena.  The  paper  was  originally  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  at  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  later  at  the  i2.th 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Society 
of  Training  Directors.  The  author,  William 
Oncken,  Jr.,  is  director  of  management 
development,  New  York  Central  System. 
The  paper  was  selected  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Section  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  for  reprinting  because  it  is 
an   outstanding  contribution   to   the   sub- 
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jects  of  communication,  human  relations, 
and  motivation  of  employees.  Every  mem- 
ber of  management  (say  the  publishers) 
should  learn  and  should  use  the  language 
of  motivation  developed  by  Mr.  Oncken. 
This  is  not  difficult  because  every  member 
of  management  wants  his  superior  to  use 
this  language  in  discussions  with  him. 

The  style  is  informal.  Examples  and 
anecdotes  illustrate  the  points.  Oncken 
claims  that  in  effective  communication  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  in  the  language  that 
the  listener  understands.  He  speaks  of  the 
language  of  production  and  efficiency,  and 
the  language  of  motivation.  "What  my 
boss  is  looking  at  in  my  job  is  the  planning, 
organization,  direction,  coordination,  and 
control  of  the  function  I'm  responsible  for. 
These  words  are  basic  to  his  language,  the 
language  of  production  and  efficiency.  But 
what  I  am  looking  at  in  the  same  job  is  the 
opportunity,  recognition,  belonging,  and 
security  it  affords  me.  These  words  are 
basic  to  the  language  of  motivation." 


The  Importance  of  Grass  Roots  Com- 
munity Relations  is  stressed  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Owens-Illinois  (Toledo, 
Ohio)  Personnel  Newsnotes.  This  i8-page 
publication  is  looseleaf,  and  punched  for 
filing  in  a  notebook.  It  contains  stimulat- 
ing, helpful  material.  Editor  T.  C.  Adams 
lists  lost-time  accidents  for  the  past  month, 
and  charts  other  personnel  statistics.  There 
are  summaries  and  reviews  of  interesting 
material  from  other  publications.  An  edi- 
torial on  executive  development  declares, 
"To  have  the  young  and  unafraid  coming 
up  in  Owens-Illinois  is  a  tremendous  asset. 
Sincere  help,  careful  guidance,  and  patient 


coaching  will  bring  them  along  in  due 
time  as  they  strive  to  move  upward  in  the 
company.  The  good  supervisor  welcomes 
the  chance  to  help  these  young  men  progress 
toward  the  goals  they  think  are  important. 


The  Emerging  Environment  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  is  described  in  the 
proceedings  of  a  conference  for  Industrial 
Relations  Executives  held  in  June  at  Mac- 
kinac Island,  Michigan,  and  sponsored  by 
the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Center 
of  Michigan  State  University.  According 
to  the  introduction,  the  emphasis  of  the 
program  was  on  basic  issues,  rather  than 
day-to-day  operating  problems.  With  the 
hope  that  the  conferees  would  be  exposed  to 
unfamiliar — even  unorthodox — ideas,  most 
of  the  speakers  were  chosen  from  the  aca- 
demic world  rather  than  from  the  ranks  of 
practitioners.  The  Proceedings  make  reward- 
ing reading. 

The  contents  include,  "Public  Opinion 
as  a  Factor  in  Industrial  Relations,"  Joseph 
A.  Loftus,  New  York  Times;  "The  Legal 
Environment  of  Industrial  Relations,"  Syl- 
vester Petro,  New  York  University,  and 
Boaz  Siegel,  Wayne  State  University;  "The 
Impact  of  Changing  Technology  on  Human 
Relations,"  Robert  H.  Guest,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; "The  Organization  Man — Fact  or 
Fancy?"  Kenneth  Boulding,  University  of 
Michigan,  David  G.  Moore,  Michigan 
State,  Dugald  Black,  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation;  "The  Impact  of  Collective 
Bargaining  on  the  Economy,"  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  Harvard  University,  Walter 
Adams,  Michigan  State;  and  "The  Labor 
Market,"  Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


I 


Your  Six  Point  Plan  for  Success  is 
described  in  the  lead  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber CrissCross,  published  by  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Health  and  Accident  Association 
and  United  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company, 


Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  Companies  have 
recently  adopted  a  new  program  that  calls 
for  a  periodic  review  of  performance,  to  see 
how  each  individual  is  progressing  in  his 
job.  It's  called  the  Performance  Appraisal 
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and  Development  program.  The  article 
explains  the  plan  simply,  and  with  helpful 
illustrations.  The  six  points  referred  to  in 
the  title  are  i)  A  plan  through  which  vour 
super^-isor  can  more  systematically  help 
you  develop,  z)  Benefit  of  your  super\'isor's 
evaluation  of  your  -^'ork  so  you  can  better 
plan  your  self-development.  3)  Opportunity 
for  your  special  talents  and  abilities  to  be 
recognized  more  easily.  4)  A  chance  to  dis- 
cuss your  job  interests  and  problems  and 
your  future  with  your  supervisor  periodi- 
cally. 5)  A  clearer  understanding  of  what 
your  job  requires.  6)  A  brighter  future,  with 
all  of  these  things  working  together  to 
give  you  greater  personal  opportunity  and 
increased  job  satisfaction. 

Editor  Jack  Dixon  also  ran  an  article 
on  the  double  life  of  one  of  the  women  em- 
ployees who  has  just  returned  from  ma- 
ternity leave.  He  points  out  that  in  mil- 
lions of  homes  mother  must  juggle  the 
responsibilities  of  both  family  and  career. 
Kay  Allen  (subject  of  the  stor}-)  is,  he  says, 
typical  of  the  many  working  mothers  at  the 
Companies.  The  ston*',  complete  with 
photographs,  should  help  to  cut  down 
turnover. 


Words  to  Live  With  This  Month,  is 
the  heading  on  a  new  feature,  which  ap- 
pears on  the  inside  cover  of  the  /  Fainter^ 
published  by  the  Bank  Club  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta.  In  this  series, 
the  editor  says.  The  j-  Pointer  is  taking  a 
second  look  at  some  of  the  utterances  and 
writings  of  leaders  who  have  influenced 
thought  and  action  in  this  countr}'  and 
who  could  well  be  emulated  today.  Nathan 
Hale  is  quoted  to  inspire  courage  and  con- 
fidence in  spite  of  "recession."  A  novel 
feature  pictures  hands  working  with  various 
machines  and  equipment.  Readers  are  asked 
to  guess  the  operation  involved.  Machines, 
departments,  and  employees  whose  hands 
were  photographed  are  named  on  another 
page. 


Risks  Grow  Bigger  but  Rewards 
Shrink,  according  to  an  editorial  on  the 
back  cover  of  a  recent  Hammermill  Bo7id 
(Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa.) 
Under  a  drawing  of  fishermen  struggling 
off  the  Grand  Banks,  one  riskv  form  of 
enterprise,  the  editorial  concludes  that 
Americans  are  still  willing  to  take  business 
risks.  Thousands  of  new  businesses  are 
starting  ever}'  year;  while  others  are  ex- 
panded. But  as  the  risks  continually  grow 
bigger,  and  the  rewards  shrink,  we  face 
the  danger  that  investment  and  enterprise 
will  dwindle,  along  with  the  growth  and 
job-making  abilit}-  of  our  economic  system. 


Engineering's  First  Professional  De- 
velopment Seminar  for  recentlv  emploved 
engineers  was  reported  in  the  August  Du 
Font  Engineering  News.  With  their  super- 
visors seated  beside  them,  the  young  en- 
gineers, new  from  school,  new  to  industry, 
heard  some  pretty  specific  suggestions  for 
charting  their  professional  careers.  Dr. 
Thomas  Chilton,  Engineering's  Technical 
Advisor,  said  that  performance  of  their 
present  job  was  the  prime  basis  for  esti- 
mating their  capability  for  another  assign- 
ment. Fred  Lang,  of  E.S.D.  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  Coimcil  of  Engineering 
Societies,  urged  the  new  men  to  affiliate 
with  a  professional  society.  Soon  after  he 
graduates,  a  young  engineer  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  balanced  program  of  personal 
development,  counseled  Henrj-  Meixner, 
M.D.L.'s  Deputy  Director.  The  license  is 
the  badge  of  the  professional  engineer,  said 
Jim  Hallett,  Design,  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  D.C.E.S.  "By  Engineering  Depart- 
ment policy,"  he  said,  "you  are  encouraged 
to  register,  and  such  registration  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  a  mark  of  prog- 
ress, carrying  with  it  recognition  of  having 
reached  a  professional  level."  Because 
professional  development  is  important  also 
to  the  men  who  have  been  around  a  while, 
reprints  are  available  from  the  Personnel 
Relations      Section      Training     Group. 


HELP  WANTED 

Industrial  Psychologists  (6)  to  $io,ooo-$i2.,ooo.  Employer 
pays  fee.  Denver  based.  Interviewing  expense  paid.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Joe  Erni,  Selective  Employment  Bureau, 
1554  California  St.,  Denver  2.,  Colorado.  Many  technical 
positions  also  open. 


Training  Director.  Expanding  training  program  of  pro- 
gressive, growing  Philadelphia  pharmaceutical  manufacturer 
offers  unusual  opportunity  for  experienced  industrial  educator 
(master's  level  or  above)  in  development  and  overall  direction 
of  training  activities.  Specifically,  will  formulate  a  training 
program  for  first  three  levels  of  supervision  including  experi- 
enced supervisors  as  well  as  newly  appointed  supervisors. 
Will  administer  an  established  college-graduate  training 
program  including  counselling  trainees  and  assisting  in  their 
final  placement.  Will  employ  such  outside  educational  facil- 
ities and  experts  as  necessary  to  strengthen  internal  training 
and  to  provide  specialized  training  throughout  the  company. 
Will  advise  and  recommend  in  development  of  training  poli- 
cies. Requires  executive  abilities  in  planning,  organizing  and 
implementing  the  proper  courses  of  action  to  meet  the  Com- 
pany's training  needs.  Also  requires  ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  all  levels  of  personnel  including  officers.  Modern  center- 
city  offices  and  technical  facilities.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Outstanding  employee  benefit  program.  Send 
complete  resume.  Reply  Box  ;<);. 


Assistant  Personnel  Manager:  Female,  early  thirties, 
single  (married  if  career  woman  with  no  children),  college 
graduate  with  major  in  Personnel  Administration  or  Psy- 
chology, 3-5  years  personnel  experience  including  hiring  and 
training.  Salary  open,  excellent  benefits,  location  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Send  full  details  on  education,  expetience  and  salary 
desired  to — E.  R.  Bailey,  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  805  Peach- 
tree  St.  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel  Director  or  Assistant:  Personable  and  qualified, 
15  years  experience — 7  years  top  level  position,  supervising 
well-rounded  personnel  administration  program.  Multi- 
plant  experience.  Specialist  labor-management  relations  and 


formal  salary  administration.  Up-to-date  college  credits  in 
industrial  relations.  Will  relocate.  $10,000.  range.  Reply 
Box  sS6. 


Personnel:  Age  37,  married,  one  child.  B.A.  degree,  some 
graduate  work  in  Business  Administration.  More  than  10 
years  of  diversified  experience  in  Employment,  Incentive 
Programs,  Training  and  Labor  Relations;  g  years  in  super- 
visory capacity.  Seeking  position  with  responsibility,  chal- 
lenge and  growth  potential.  Midwest  location  preferred. 
$S,50o.-$io,ooo.  Reply  Box  ;Sp. 


Training  Position:  Man  with  combination  of  a  technical 
background  and  7  years  training  experience  in  a  large  en- 
gineering organization.  Prior  8  years  engineering  experience 
in  3  plants.  B.S.I.E.  Reg.  Prof.  Eng.  Age  41.  Married.  Will 
relocate.  Reply  Box  /po. 


Employee  Relations.  For  a  major  position  with  a  Company 
interested  in  first  class  employee  relations  management 
I  have  a  B.A.,  psychology;  M.A.,  personnel  management; 
13  years'  comprehensive  personnel-industrial-community 
relations  experience  (past  six  years  full-charge)  with  a  large 
financial  firm,  a  single-plant  heavy  steel  fabricator  and  a 
multi-plant  carton  company;  plus  imagination,  a  down-to- 
earth  personnel  viewpoint  and  the  capacity  to  work  easily 
with  others.  Age  39,  salary  $11-15,000.  Reply  Box /jr. 


Personnel  Assistant:  Young  lady  with  11  years  diversified 
personnel  experience  with  leading  national  concern.  BA 
Syracuse,  35,  single.  Alert  and  capable.  Salary  $5500.-6000. 
NYC  location.  Reply  Boxjf}. 


Industrial  Relations  Graduate:  Presently  working  in  Em- 
ployee Relations,  with  emphasis  on  Grievances,  Discipline, 
Appeals,  and  Counseling,  desires  position  in  Labor  Relations 
or  Industrial  Relations.  Age  17,  married,  military  obligation 
fully  complete,  excellent  scholastic  and  extracurricular 
record,  prefer  Northeast.  Reply  Box  /p<. 


Adverthements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50i  a  line  Jor  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers-  Personnel 
Journal,  P.  O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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As  You  Were  Saying — 

C.  B.  Alvord 

Donald  L.  Kirkpatridc 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  hear  from 
Doris  Hay  last  October  that  she  hoped  to  keep  the  Personnel  Journal  going.  It  was 
a  high  compUment  when  she  later  invited  me  to  become  associated  with  the  editorial 
function  of  this  unique  publication. 

Ned  Hay  (Doris'  late  husband)  and  I  were  on  the  campus  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity together  more  than  45  years  ago.  We  graduated  from  Sibley  College  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  In  our  separate  ways  for  some  years  we  each  practiced  engi- 
neering. Then,  for  both  of  us,  the  interest  shifted  from  problems  of  engineering  to 
problems  of  people,  at  the  places  where  they  work. 

Over  the  years,  our  paths  crossed  occasionally.  In  the  early  '40s  we  served  to- 
gether on  the  Personnel  Advisory  Council  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Then  in  1946,  while  I  was  with  General  Foods  Corporation,  Ned  helped 
us  develop  and  install  a  pioneering  project  in  Position  Evaluation  which  took  account 
of  salaries  and  positions  far  higher  than  those  previously  included  in  any  similar 
project. 

To  my  mind,  Ned  fulfilled  the  sternest  specifications  for  professional  perform- 
ance in  the  personnel  function  of  executive  leadership  and  general  management.  He 
stood  courageously  for  basic  principles.  He  practiced  what  he  preached.  In  addition, 
we  in  personnel  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  saved  the  Personnel  Jour- 
nal from  extinction  and  maintained  it,  without  interruption,  as  the  oldest  monthly 
publication  in  the  United  States  in  the  broad  field  of  personnel  administration. 

With  these  quite  personal  and  perhaps  even  sentimental  observations,  it  should 
not  be  hard  to  understand  why  I  am  both  honored  and  proud  to  serve,  without  tan- 
gible compensation,  as  Editorial  Chairman  of  the  Personnel  Journal,  in  association 
with  Doris  Hay  and  other  fine  members  of  the  staff. 

In  a  different  way,  vdth  a  different  temperament,  I  shall  be  trying  occasionally 
through  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Journal  to  maintain  the  Hay  tradition  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  contemporary  uniqueness  of  this  "ancient"  publica- 
tion ;  a  publication  which  served  as  one  of  my  "textbooks"  in  the  transition  from 
engineering  to  personnel,  and  which  I  found  quite  practically  useful  during  all  the 
succeeding  years. 

Faithfully  yours, 
^om  boated 
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S^Ut<n  to^  ^e€uU^:- 


A  New  Year,  and  a  New  Opportunity, 
influence  one  to  look  back  as  well  as  forward. 
What  was  it  like  back  there  when  engineers 
Hay  and  Spates  were  preparing  for  a  career  in 
personnel  administration — just  before  the  birth 
of  the  Personnel  Journal? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  it  was  a  period  of  severe 
depression  following  World  War  I.  Unemploy- 
ment and  disillusionment  were  the  lot  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  had  joined  the  "welfare" 
departments  of  rapidly  expanded  war  industries 
in  the  hope  of  a  career  in  the  personnel  function 
of  management. 

By  contrast,  the  unemployment  and  wide- 
spread distress  persuaded  one  personnel  execu- 
tive to  give  up  his  job  to  seek  answers  to  causes 
of  industrial  unrest  and  misery.  With  appropriate 
disguise,  he  joined  the  breadlines;  then  got 
some  work  as  a  common  laborer.  One  result  of 
this  intensive  and  practical  research  was  a  book 
entided  "What's  On  the  Workers  Mind?"  The 
author  is  Whiting  WilUams— one  of  the  most 
forceful  advocates  for  sound  personnel  adminis- 
tration. This  book,  published  in  1920,  had  a 
strong  influence  upon  my  determination  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  my  life  in  trying  to  improve  the 
lot  of  my  fellow  workers.  It  is  still  good  and 
useful  reading.  Whiting  Williams  of  Cleveland, 
now  past  80  years  of  age,  is  working  on  his  fifth 
book,  to  which  we  may  look  forward  with  en- 
thusiastic expectations. 

The  early  1920's  m-so  brought  us  our  first 
full-fledged  text  hook— Personnel  Administra- 
tion, by  Ordway  Tead  and  Henry  Metcalf. 
Tead  gave  us  one  of  the  very  first  courses  in 
Personnel  Administration — evenings  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Henry  Metcalf  was  holding 
Executive  Development  Seminars,  devoted  to 
human  values  in  business,  in  the  mid  1920's.  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  be  a  member.  They 
provided  much  encouragement  and  inspiration. 


The  e.«ly  1920's  were  marked  by  intensive 
RESE.iRCH  and  the  beginnings  of  a  professional 
consciousness.  The  Personnel  Journal  was  born 
in  May  1922  out  of  some  of  the  research.  The 
National  Personnel  Association  was  formed  as 
a  merger  of  the  National  Association  of  Corpo- 
ration Training  and  the  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  America.  The  first  Industrial 
Relations  Section  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  was  established  at  Princeton  University. 
Its  annual  conferences  held  on  the  campus  in 
September  were  always  helpful  and  stimulating. 
The  Silver  Bay  Conferences  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  YMCA,  which  I  attended 
first  in  1923,  were  a  rich  educational  and  personal 
experience. 

When,  in  March  1923,  the  American  Man- 
agement Association  replaced  the  National  Per- 
sonnel Association,  it  carried  the  subtitle — "De- 
voted Exclusively  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
Human  Factor  in  Commerce  and  Industry." 

The  National  Industrial  Co.iference  Board, 
founded  in  1916,  had  by  the  early  i92o"s  a  com- 
petent staff  of  speciahsts  in  "industrial  relations" 
whose  objective  reports  were  serving  as  my 
"textbooks"  and  forming  the  nucleous  of  my 
professional  library. 

Those  are  some  of  our  beginnings;  some  of 
our  early  sources  of  education  and  inspiration. 
There  are  many  more.  There  is  a  host  of  pio- 
neers to  whom  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Who  remembers,  for  example,  that  a  former 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  Ernest  M. 
Hopkins,  was  one  of  our  pioneers.''  As  far  back 
as  1916  he  contributed  an  article  to  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  entitled:  "A  Functionalized  Employ- 
ment Department  as  a  Factor  in  Industrial  Effi- 
ciency."  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  Association  of  Employment  Managers. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  forty 
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years.  There  are  probably  more  personnel  vice 
presidents  today  than  there  were  employment 
managers  in  1920.  We  have  traditions  to  up- 
hold and  a  great  heritage  of  which  to  be  proud. 

Some  considerable  measure  of  progress  was 
indicated  by  Professor  Benjamin  M.  Selekman 
in  the  September-October  1958  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  when  he  wrote:  "Let 
me  repeat  that,  outside  of  church  circles,  I  find 
nowhere  so  much  moral  ferment  as  among  cor- 
poration executives  and  teachers  of  business." 

There  is  evidence,  too,  of  some  moral  fer- 
ment in  at  least  one  branch  of  our  military  serv- 
ices. The  New  Yorf(^  Times  on  May  18,  1958  re- 
ported the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  announcing 
that  "he  had  signed  an  order  directing  all  naval 
commands  to  teach  and  enforce  the  principles 
of  moral  leadership."  The  Secretary  was  quoted 
as  explaining  the  essence  of  the  program  as  fol- 
lows: "Each  person  in  the  naval  service  will  be 
called  on  to  review  his  own  behavior,  his  pre- 
cepts, his  example  and  his  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility." 

Toward  the  end  of  last  October,  I  followed 
up  this  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  with  Commander  Ernest  R.  Peterson, 
head  of  Navy  ROTC  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Naval  Science  at  Yale  University.  He  gave 
me  a  copy  of  an  implementing  Instruction  dated 


9  October  1958  which  contains  the  statement: 
"For  continued  improvement  of  naval  leader- 
ship, increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  three  elements  of  personal  example,  good 
management   practices,   and   moral   responsibil- 

ity." 

The  Personnel  Policy  Statement  of  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Company,  authorized  by  their 
Board  of  Directors  in  September  1954,  contains 
this  sentence:  "Considerations  such  as  moral 
standards  are  receiving  added  emphasis  in  eval- 
uating potential  managers." 

These  are  illustrations  and  testimony  re- 
garding personnel  administration  at  its  best.  Our 
future  progress  will  be  judged  largely  by  our 
success  in  upholding  moral  standards  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  still  believe  that 
compulsory  unionism  is  a  moral  issue  involving 
both  human  dignity  and  democracy.  So  it  was 
quite  a  jolt  to  learn  on  November  5,  1958  that 
4.2  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  six  states 
did  not  feel  strongly  enough  about  the  issue 
to  support  voluntary  unionism  proposals  which 
were  put  before  them.  I'll  have  more  to  say 
about  that  at  some  later  time. 


^<:^>^ 


.'^^(^^a'-^a^ 


About  OUT  new  'Editorial  Chairman:  One  of 
Amercia's  best-known  men  in  the  personnel  field, 
Thomas  G.  Spates  was  with  General  Foods  Cor- 
poration for  14  years  as  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions and  as  vice  president  for  personnel  adminis- 
tration, before  joining  the  faculty  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  September  1950.  He  has  now  retired  from 
business  and  teaching  and  is  working  on  a  book. 

Tom  Spates  was  the  first  recipient  of  the  Award 
of  Merit  which  our  late  editor,  Ned  Hay,  received 
last  year  from  the  New  York  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Association.  It  was  given  in  1948  for  "out- 
standing achievement  in  the  field  of  personnel  re- 
lations." A  year  earlier  Mr.  Spates  had  been  cited 
by  Princeton  University  for  "impressive  contribu- 


tions in  the  most  complex  areas  of  human  organi- 
zation." 

For  10  years  before  joining  General  Foods  Mr. 
Spates  had  worked  with  Industrial  Relations  Coun- 
selors, Inc.,  New  York.  For  four  years  he  was 
their  European  representative  and  technical  adviser 
on  industrial  relations  to  the  International  Labour 
Office  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

He  served  on  the  board  of  directors  and  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  i\merican  Management  Asso- 
ciation and  was  vice  president  of  its  personnel  divi- 
sion for  two  terms.  For  some  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  on  personnel 
management  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Many  other  jobs  and  honors  have  come  to 
Tom  Spates  through  the  years. 


How  Personal 

Can  a  Personnel  Policy  Be? 


By  John  W.  Seybold 

Industrial  Relations  Consultant  and  Arbitrator 

Philadelphia 


DICK  Thomas  was  white-faced  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  telephone  booth.  He 
shut  off  his  lathe  and  called  to  the  foreman: 
"Bob,  ring  me  out.  I'm  going  home.  My  kid 
has  been  hit  by  a  car!" 

"Gee,  Dick,  I'm  sorry!  Hope  it's  not  too 
serious!    Call  back  and  let  me  know,  will  you?" 

Bob,  the  foreman,  hit  the  time  clock  for 
Thomas.  It  was  eleven  o'clock.  He  would  lose 
four  and  a  half  hours'  pay. 

It  never  occurred  to  Bob  to  report  this  situa- 
tion to  the  front  office  or  to  recommend  that 
an  exception  be  made  so  that  Dick  could  re- 
ceive pay  for  the  entire  shift.  The  company's 
policy  was  well  known,  and  there  were  no  ex- 
ceptions. 

Would  it  surprise  you  that  such  a  company 
commands  the  respect  of  its  employees  and  its 
union  representatives  and  wins  the  reputation 
of  being  a  "good  place  to  work,"  and  a  "fair" 
and  "decent"  employer?  Conversely,  that  the 
company  with  no  policy  other  than  a  desire  to 
meet  its  employees  more  than  half  way  may 
be  intensely  dishked? 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules,  regulations  and  contract  provi- 
sions. My  thesis  is  that  a  company  with  a 
"tough"  policy — a  company  that  never  seems  to 
yield  an  inch  in  the  day-to-day  administration  of 
its  labor  agreement,  even  to  the  point  of  ap- 
pearing to  ignore  the  individual  problems  and 
needs  of  its  employees— will  be  successful  in 
achieving  the  objective  of  maintaining  discipline 
and  efficiency  and  winning  loyalty.  My  query 
is,  however,  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  adopt 
a  flexible,  or  liberal,  or  "loving"  policy  in  these 


In  certain  instances  your  inclination  is  to 
say:  "Hang  the  rules!  This  case  is  dif- 
ferent." But  consistency  in  applying 
regulations — treating  everybody  the  same, 
regardless  of  circumstances — is  a  policy 
your  people  can  understand  and  accept. 
Is  it  possible,  the  author  asks,  to  make  a 
few  "loving"  exceptions  to  a  generally 
rigid  set  of  rules,  and  have  the  deal  ac- 
cepted by  all  concerned?  Your  experience- 
based  thoughts  pro  or  con  will  be  wel- 
comed. 


areas.  To  what  extent  can  you  treat  people  as 
individuals  without  getting  hopelessly  enmeshed 
in  indefensible  inconsistencies  and  ending  up 
with  a  reputation  for  being  "wishy-washy,"  a 
"pushover,"  or  an  organization  that  plays 
favorites  ? 

In  virtually  every  discharge  or  disciplinary 
case  which  comes  to  arbitration  the  contention 
is  raised  that  the  company  is  guilty  of  "discrim- 
ination." One  man  is  alleged  to  have  been 
treated  differently  from  another.  Usually  the 
company  attempts  to  prove  that  this  charge  is 
not  true;  that  all  employees  are  in  fact  treated 
alike. 

Perhaps  the  following  response  may  be  too 
sophisticated  for  the  union  and  for  the  employees 
to  comprehend — or  too  risky  to  expose  to  an 
arbitrator— but  the  acused  employer  might  elect 
to  make  his  answer  as  follows: 

"Yes,  I  did  discriminate!  That  is  my  re- 
sponsibility— to  be  discriminating.     I  agree  to 
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treat  f)eopIe  alike  insofar  as  they  are  alike,  but 
I  reserve  my  right  to  treat  them  differently  in- 
sofar as  they  are  different,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  I  did  in  this  case  and  for  the  following 
reasons."  He  would  then  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  considerations  which  influenced  him  in  mak- 
ing his  decision. 

But  who  is  to  judge  how  people  are  alike  and 
how  they  differ,  and  whether  the  likeness  or  the 
differences  are  the  more  significant  for  the  pur- 
poses at  hand  ?  Who  will  have  the  patience  and 
the  insight  to  ascertain  all  of  the  subtle  facts 
which  will  need  to  be  evaluated  if  one  is  to 
administer  a  discriminating  policy?  And  will 
the  employees  and  the  union  be  capable  of 
grasping  these  distinguishing  characteristics  so 
that  they  can  detect  the  basic  consistency  in  the 
company  position? 

Workers  Appreciate  Consistency 

It  is  because  consistency  is  so  important 
that  many  companies,  especially  large  ones,  have 
formed  the  judgment  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
indulge  the  desire  to  consider  each  situation  on 
its  merits,  even  if  the  results  of  this  judgment 
seem  to  be  on  the  "heartless"  side.  The  surpris- 
ing thing  is  that  employees  can  understand,  and 
do  not  seem  to  resent,  this  kind  of  treatment. 
In  fact,  the  case  may  be  made  that  they  actually 
prefer  it.  Workers  in  the  plant  in  which  the 
episode  occurred  which  was  described  did  not 
seem  disturbed  at  the  application  of  company 
policy  to  this  situation,  even  though  such  a  de- 
cision would  be  considered  by  some  other  em- 
ployers as  gratuitously  offensive— a  case  in  which 
deviation  from  standard  policy  would  be  highly 
desirable. 

Consistency  is  important  so  that  the  em- 
ployee can  predict  the  company's  certain  re- 
sponse to  his  conduct.  If  I  come  in  late  I  know 
I  will  be  docked.  If  I  am  absent  and  fail  to 
notify  the  company,  I  know  I  will  get  laid  off. 
If  I  smoke  in  this  particular  area  I  am  sure  to 
be  fired  at  the  second  offense. 

Without  predictability,  the  entire  system  of 
discipline  and  order  in  the  plant  must  of  neces- 


sity break  down.  Not  only  is  predictability  im- 
portant to  the  employee,  but  even  more  so,  per- 
haps, to  the  business  agent.  As  one  union  rep- 
resentative remarked  to  me  not  long  ago:  "I 
hate  the  guts  of  those  people  over  at  Company 
Z.  Every  time  I  go  out  on  a  limb  with  my 
people  and  take  the  Company's  side  in  a  dis- 
ciplinary matter,  it  reverses  its  position  and 
leaves  me  with  my  bare  face  hanging  out.  But 
if  I  fight  for  the  people,  right  or  wrong,  they 
accuse  me  of  undermining  their  discipline.  Un- 
fortunately, I  have  to  take  some  position,  but 
either  way  I  can't  win!" 

But  Can  People  Accept  Flexibility? 

Most  business  agents,  I  find,  will  evidence 
a  genuine  desire  to  cooperate  when  it  comes  to 
the  maintenance  of  reasonable  standards  of 
performance  and  conduct,  so  long  as  they  have 
the  feeling  that  the  Company  is  thoroughly  ob- 
jective and  impartial.  When  this  is  not  the 
case,  they  can  become  very  formidable  adver- 
saries, and  rightly  so. 

It  is  therefore  very  pertinent  to  ask  how 
employees  can  be  expected  to  find  consistency 
and  predictability  in  a  flexible  policy?  If  one 
employee  is  given  time  off  with  pay  in  a  par- 
ticular situation,  does  it  not  become  very  diffi- 
cult to  convince  others  that  their  reasons  are 
not  equally  acceptable?  A  policy  that  makes 
no  exceptions  is  easy  to  understand.  A  policy 
that  allows  for  an  area  of  judgment  is 
susceptible  to  attack,  particularly  if  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent people  are  permitted  to  pass  the  judg- 
ments which  determine  when  the  exceptions  are 
to  be  made. 

These  arguments  all  favor  inflexibility,  a 
"tough"  policy,  a  hard-and-fast  adherence  to 
rules.  Yet  one  somehow  rebels  against  the  im- 
position of  inflexible  rules,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully conceived.  Even  at  the  risk  of  failing,  I 
think  it  is  worth  taking  some  risk  to  attempt  to 
maintain  a  personalized,  liberal  and  loving 
policy  in  the  day-to-day  consideration  of  the 
personnel  aspects  of  human  problems.  If  you 
can  do  this  without  incurring  ill  will  and  creat- 
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ing  jealousies  or  playing  favorites,  without  sacri- 
fice of  production  and  efficiency,  and  without 
transforming  the  personnel  officer  into  a  little 
paternahstic  czar,  then  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  you  have  mastered  the  art  of  industrial 
human  relations. 

Thoughts  on  a  "Lomxg"  Policy 

How  can  we  approach  the  formulation  of 
any  such  liberal,  loving  policy?  The  following 
observations  may  be  worthy  of  some  consider- 
ation. 

1.  Our  objective  must  be  to  provide  con- 
sistency of  enforcement  and  predictability  of 
company  response.  Consequently,  rules  and 
obhgations  must  be  clearly  formulated  and 
understood  by  all  concerned. 

2.  Violations  or  deviations  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, even  if  no  penalties  are  forthcoming.  The 
Company  must  make  the  offender  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  knows  of  the  offense. 

3.  Penalties  (warnings,  docking,  discipUn- 
ary  layoff,  discharge)  must  be  related  to  the 
offenses  in  such  fashion  that  the  violator  can 
predict  the  probable  area  of  his  punishment.  He 
need  not  be  able  to  anticipate  the  precise  degree 
of  penalty  to  be  meted  out,  but  he  must  be  able 
to  judge  approximately  what  the  result  will  be. 

4.  Within  this  permissible  area  there  is 
room  for  personaHzation,  based  upon  such 
considerations  as  these: 

a)  Were  there  extenuating  circumstances.' 

b)  Was  the  violation  such  as  to  indicate  con- 
tempt for  authority,  carelessness,  absent-minded- 
ness, loss  of  temper,  etc.? 

c)  How  does  this  person  respond  to  disci- 
pline? 

d)  To  what  extent  are  there  overtones  of 
"test  case"  or  "example"  in  the  situation?  Is  the 
employee  testing  a  rule  ?  Is  the  company  seeking 
an  example?  Are  the  motives  in  either  situation 
pertinent? 

e)  Is  it  feasible  to  share  the  decision  (with 
resf)ect  to  the  degree  of  discipline  to  be  imposed, 
within  the  permissible  area)  with  others,  espe- 
cially union  representatives? 


f)  Can  the  company  establish  the  basis  for 
differentiating  this  situation  from  others?  If 
so,  is  it  feasible  for  the  company  to  expect  that 
these  distinguishing  characteristics  can  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated  either  by  the  union  officials 
or  by  the  rank  and  file? 

Consider  Personality  of  Compan^y  Too 

With  the  available  limitations  of  space  it  is 
not  possible  to  indicate  the  ways  in  which 
answers  to  the  above  questions  can  be  applied  in 
specific  situations,  but  it  should  seem  quite  clear 
that  if  a  company  is  to  be  personalized,  the 
personality  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  unique 
needs  of  the  individual  will  be  reflected  in  the 
decisions  reached. 

We  must  also  consider  the  possibility  of 
some  variation  in  method  and  in  the  extent  of 
discipHne  (but  always  within  the  permissible 
area,  which  takes  into  account  the  employee's 
expectations  with  respect  to  the  company's 
actions)  from  department  to  department.  Some 
foremen  may  prefer  a  greater  degree  of  inflex- 
ibility than  others;  they  may  get  better  results  by 
administering  what,  for  them,  is  a  policy  con- 
sistent with  their  philosophy  and  f>ersonality. 

The  creative  personnel  or  industrial  relations 
man  may  find  it  possible,  again  within  narrow 
limits,  to  permit  this  individualization  to  occur. 
The  foreman  who  intercedes  for  his  worker  is 
risking  something  of  himself  in  this  process,  and 
so  is  the  business  agent!  If  there  is  sufficient  re- 
gard (or  love)  flowing  from  the  foreman  or 
agent  to  the  employee,  this  sort  of  calculated 
risk  should  perhaps  be  encouraged,  especially  if 
the  employee  himself  is  aware  of  the  obligation 
he  thereby  incurs. 

While  I  do  not  criticize  those  who  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  an  inflexible  policy,  I  beUeve 
we  may  find  it  profitable  to  explore  further  the 
implications  of  a  personal  rather  than  an  im- 
personal personnel  policy.  I  suspect  that,  in  the 
long  run,  it  may  prove  to  have  all  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter,  and  a  good  many  more 
besides! 
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MERIT  rating  is  simply  a  systematic  way  for 
a  supervisor  to  record  his  judgment 
about  the  job-performance  of  an  employee.  It 
is  new  only  in  the  sense  that  it  involves  a  record 
of  the  judgment  made.  Unrecorded  ratings  of 
employees  by  supervisors  have  been  made  ever 
since  one  man  worked  for  another.  And  these 
unrecorded  judgments  have  often  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  of  the  man  rated. 

Before  discussing  merit  rating  methods  and 
their  value,  let  us  consider  very  briefly  some 
of  the  basic  purposes  that  ratings  are  intended 
to  serve.  First,  they  are  used  to  identify  men  for 
promotion  or  wage  increases.  In  one  instance, 
rated  merit  was  given  a  weight  of  20%  among 
several  factors.  Sometimes  a  second  purpose  is 
to  identify  men  who  can  be  transferred  to  other 
jobs  advantageously.  A  third  often  is  to  show  in 
what  directions  an  employee  can  improve  or 
"develop"  himself;  the  resulting  counseling  in- 
terview helps  the  man  see  what  he  can  do  to 
better  his  performance.  A  fourth  purpose  is  to 
check  on  the  effectiveness  of  employment  selec- 
tion tests;  people  may  be  tested  when  hired,  and 
merit  rating  used  later  to  see  how  well  the  tests 
predicted  their  actual  performance.  A  fifth  sel- 
dom used  purpose  is  to  identify  men  for  layoff, 
where  seniority  is  not  the  sole  criterion. 

With  these  five  possible  purposes  of  merit 
rating  in  mind,  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
basic  types  of  merit  rating  plans.  As  we  look  at 
the  different  plans,  it  will  be  apparent  that  some 
work  much  better  than  others  in  accomplishing 
the  different  purposes.  This  is  understandable 
because  the  different  plans  were  developed  bv 

This   article  is   adapted   from   an   address   at   the   Hughes 
Tucson    (Arizona)    Man-igcmcnt   Club. 


Some  managers  jump  into  merit  rating 
without  much  thought  of  what  they  ex- 
pect  it  to  do  for  them.  Only  after  de- 
ciding what  you  want  from  merit  rating 
are  you  prepared  to  pick  a  rating  method. 
The  author  discusses  six  methods,  in- 
eluding  a  Critical  Incidents  system  which 
you  may  like  if  your  purpose  is  to  improve 
employee  performance. 


different  men  or  companies,  each  having  one 
particular  purpose  more  or  less  in  mind  when 
the  plan  was  developed  or  installed.  I  say  "more 
or  less  in  mind"  because  far  too  many  ratine 
plans  have  been  installed  without  much,  if  any, 
careful  consideration  by  top  management  of  the 
particular  results  they  expect  the  plan  to  accom- 
plish. 

All  rating  plans  seem  to  fall  into  one  of  six 
categories.  The  most  widely  used  makes  use  of 
a  graphic  rating  scale  on  several  different  em- 
ployee characteristics.  The  employee  is  rated  by 
his  supervisor  separately  on  each  factor.  The 
factors  vary  from  company  to  company,  depend- 
ing on  what  characteristics  the  management  of 
the  company  feels  are  most  important.  When 
18  different  chart-forms  were  gathered  from  18 
companies  using  this  kind  of  plan,  a  total  of 
35  different  characteristics  were  included.  One 
company  was  rating  on  21  characteristics. 

The  "Halo"  Effect  in  Rating 
In  using  a  graphic  chart  system,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  add  the  ratings  given  to  each  man  on 
all  of  the  traits  used.  This  results  in  a  single 
overall  rating  for  the  man  in  question.  Several 
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weaknesses  of  the  method  have  been  discovered 
by  statistical  analysis  of  many  installations  of 
this  type.  One  of  these  weaknesses  centers 
around  what  has  been  called  the  "halo"  effect— 
the  tendency  of  a  rater  to  rate  a  man  high  or 
low  in  every  respect  because  he  knows  (or 
thinks)  the  man  is  high  or  low  in  one  partic- 
ular respect.  The  result  of  the  "halo"  effect  is 
that  ratings  on  ten  or  twelve  different  traits  do 
not  actually  result  in  ten  or  twelve  different 
ratings  at  all— but  simply  ten  or  twelve  repeti- 
tions of  essentially  one  rating  of  the  man. 

Consider  Raters'  Tendencies 

Another  weakness  of  this  method  is  that  a 
rater's  tendency  may  result  in  placing  all  of  the 
men  that  he  rates  very  high  on  the  scales,  if  he 
is  a  lenient  rater,  or  he  may  place  all  of  the  men 
he  rates  very  low  if  he  is  a  "hard-boiled"  rater. 
Thus,  when  the  ratings  of  different  men  are 
being  compared,  the  raters'  tendencies  must  be 
considered. 

Aside  from  raters'  tendencies,  it  is  often 
found  that  most  men  on  fairly  high4evel  jobs 
are  rated  higher  than  most  men  on  other  fairly 
low-level  jobs.  Other  variables  which  may  have 
a  systematic  influence  are  such  things  as  the 
department  in  which  the  men  are  working,  and 
the  service  or  age  of  the  employees.  The  extent 
to  which  such  variables  are  influencing  the  rat- 
ings should  be  determined  and  allowances  made 
for  them  when  ratings  of  this  sort  are  used  for 
any  purpose. 

One  steel  company  with  which  the  writer 
has  had  contact  for  some  time  has  had  a  plan 
of  this  sort  in  operation  for  over  15  years.  Cor- 
rections are  made  for  raters'  tendencies  by  de- 
termining the  average  rating  given  by  each 
supervisor  to  all  of  the  men  he  rates.  If  this 
average  turns  out  to  be  65,  five  points  are  added 
to  each  of  the  ratings  this  rater  has  made,  thus 
putting  his  average  rating  at  70.  If  another 
supervisor  turns  in  ratings  on  his  men  that  aver- 
age out  to  75,  five  points  are  subtracted  from 
each  of  the  ratings  this  rater  has  made,  thus 
giving  his  ratings  also  an  average  of  70.  The 


ratings  turned  in  by  every  supervisor  are  cor- 
rected in  this  way.  Since  swing  shifts  are  used, 
every  man  is  independently  rated  by  at  least 
three  and  often  by  as  many  as  six  different 
supervisors. 

A  second  basic  method  of  rating  is  the  simple 
process  of  having  each  supervisor  rank  from 
highest  to  lowest  all  of  the  men  reporting  to 
him.  This  is  ordinarily  done  on  the  basis  of  over- 
all job  performance,  though  if  desired  it  can  be 
done  by  each  supervisor  several  different  times 
on  characteristics  that  are  considered  by  the  com- 
pany to  be  important. 

Employee  Comparison  Rating 

A  third  method  of  rating  is  called  the  em- 
ployee comparison  system.  With  this  plan,  all 
employees  reporting  to  a  given  supervisor  are 
arranged  into  pairs,  each  man  being  paired  with 
every  other  one.  The  pairs  of  names  are  as- 
sembled into  a  small  booklet  and  the  supervisor 
goes  through  the  booklet,  looks  at  each  pair  of 
names,  and  checks  the  man  in  each  pair  who 
is  better  in  over-all  job  performance.  If  more 
than  25  men  are  to  be  rated  by  one  supervisor, 
this  method  becomes  unwieldy  because  of  the 
excessive  number  of  pairs  he  must  go  over.  With 
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N  men,  the  number  or  pairs  is  equal  to  — -— — 

Thus  with  25  men  to  be  rated,  the  number  of 
pairs  is  300.  While  even  this  number  might 
seem  excessive,  a  supervisor  can  go  through 
90%  of  the  pairs  very  rapidly  and  check  one 
or  the  other  in  a  second  or  two.  The  average 
supervisor  can  check  300  pairs  of  names  in  not 
over  15  minutes. 

Time  and  time  again  this  method  of  rating 
has  shown  greater  agreement  between  different 
supervisors  rating  the  same  men  than  any  other 
rating  system  we  have  used.  However,  the  uses 
that  may  be  made  of  such  ratings  are  very 
limited.  Obviously,  they  cannot  be  used  for  pro- 
motional purposes  because  the  system  does  not 
show  a  man  rated  low  why  he  was  rated  low. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  be  used  for 
counseling,    employee    improvement,    transfer, 
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and  certainly  not  for  layoff.  These  facts  limit  the 
usefulness  of  this  method  to  checking  on  the 
value  of  employee  selection  procedures.  For  this 
purpose,  it  has  been  found  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  Forced  Distribution  System 

A  fourth  method  is  known  as  the  forced  dis- 
tribution system.  Here  again  the  raters  rate  the 
men  on  over-all  job  performance.  With  this 
method  the  name  of  each  man  reporting  to  a 
supervisor  is  typed  on  a  3"  x  5"  card.  The  rater 
is  then  asked  to  stack  all  cards  into  one  of  five 
piles  which  are  labeled  Low,  Low  Average, 
Average,  High  Average,  and  High.  He  is  fur- 
ther requested  to  follow  as  well  as  he  can  a 
distribution  of  the  cards  into  the  five  piles  so 
that  10%  of  the  men  are  rated  low,  20%  low 
average,  40%  average,  20%  high  average,  and 
10%  high.  He  thus  forces  the  distribution  and 
avoids  piling  up  most  men  at  the  high  or  the 
low  end  of  the  scale.  This  method  also  shows 
quite  high  agreement  when  different  raters  rate 
the  same  group  of  men. 

The  above  four  methods  were  all  fairly  well 
developed  prior  to  World  War  II.  Because  of 
the  obvious  Umitations  of  each,  the  military 
during  the  war  set  out  to  develop  some  newer 
and,  it  was  hoped,  better  methods.  This  military 
research  went  in  two  directions.  The  Army  set 
up  a  research  program  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  M.  W.  Richardson.  Richardson  and  his  co- 
workers developed  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  forced-choice  method  of  rating.  Do  not  con- 
fuse the  phrase  forced-choice  with  forced  distri- 
bution. 

The  Forced  Choice  Method 

The  forced-choice  method  requires  a  very  great 
deal  of  preliminary  work  in  developing  the  scale. 
This  work  involves  finding  many  pairs  of  state- 
ments about  job  performance  of  men,  the  mem- 
bers of  each  pair  of  statements  expressing  equally 
favorable  or  equally  unfavorable  things  about  a 
man,  but  only  one  of  the  statements  in  each  pair 
actually  differentiating  between  the  men  known 
to  differ  in  job  performance.  The  statements  are 


then  printed  on  the  rating  form  in  groups  of 
four— two  of  the  four  statements  are  favorable 
(and  equally  favorable)  and  the  remaining  two 
are  unfavorable  (and  equally  unfavorable).  The 
rater  is  asked  to  check  two  of  the  four  state- 
ments— the  one  most  and  the  one  that  least  de- 
scribes the  man  being  rated. 

The  idea  behind  this  plan  is  that  a  rater  at- 
tempting (consciously  or  unconsciously)  to  rate 
a  man  higher  than  the  man's  true  worth  has  no 
way  to  decide  which  of  the  favorable  alternatives 
to  check.  Since  only  the  previously  determined 
discriminating  statements  are  scored,  and  since 
the  difference  between  these  and  the  other 
favorable  statements  is  not  apparent,  it  was 
found  to  be  far  more  difficult  for  a  rater  to  bias 
his  results  than  could  be  done  with  other  types 
of  rating  plans. 

However  the  plan  never  got  very  far  in  actual 
of)eration,  probably  for  three  reasons:  i.  It  is 
very  expensive  to  construct.  2.  The  name  of  the 
scale,  Forced-Choice,  turned  out  to  be  a  red  flag 
to  the  officers  who  were  asked  to  use  the  scale. 
3.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  keys  secret. 

Criticil  Incidents  Rating  System 

The  last  method  I  should  like  to  discuss  also 
had  its  origin  during  the  war  as  a  part  of  the 
personnel  research  activities  of  the  Air  Force. 
This  plan  is  known  as  the  Critical  Incidents  Rat- 
ing System.  It  was  developed  primarily  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  John  Flanagan.  The  plan  con- 
sists of  determining  from  extensive  interviews 
with  ofl'icers  on  the  job,  things  actually  observed 
by  them  of  flyers  doing  or  failing  to  do  some- 
thing that  was  critical  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  mission.  Once  such  a  list  of  critical  incidents 
had  been  compiled,  the  supervising  officers  were 
asked  to  watch  for  these  and  similar  instances  of 
such  critical  incidents  in  the  behavior  of  the  men 
under  their  command. 

The  rating  of  a  man  is  then  made  from  a  com- 
pilation of  such  incidents  that  have  been  noted 
and  recorded  about  his  job  performance.  If  a 
considerable  number  of  Good  Critical  Incidents 
has  been  noted  about  a   man  during  a  given 
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period  on  the  job  and  few  negative  critical  in- 
cidents have  been  observed,  the  man's  rating 
would  be  high.  Conversely,  if  most  of  the  in- 
cidents noted  about  a  man  have  been  negative, 
his  rating  would  be  low. 

An  obvious  strength  of  the  critical  incidents 
method  of  rating  is  that  the  rating  is  based  upon 
things  actually  observed,  rather  than  upon  what- 
ever the  rater  happens  to  remember  when  he 
makes  the  rating  by  some  other  method.  And  it 
is  a  part  of  this  method  that  the  incident  be  re- 
corded when  observed,  and  discussed  with  the 
man  at  the  time  of  recording.  If  this  is  done, 
and  some  action  based  on  the  rating  is  taken  at 
a  later  time,  there  is  far  less  likelihood  of  the 
man  feeling  that  he  has  been  dealt  with  unfairly. 
Several  industrial  installations  of  critical  inci- 
dents rating  plans  have  been  made.  The  use  of 
the  plan  in  these  installations  is  essentially  lim- 
ited to  employee  improvement  and  bettering  the 
relationship  between  worker  and  supervisor, 
rather  than  for  any  of  the  other  purposes  men- 
tioned earlier. 

How  Select  Merit  Rating  Plan? 

Now  that  we  have  considered  some  five  basic 
purposes  that  merit  rating  has  at  times  been  ex- 
pected to  serve,  and  have  looked  at  six  different 
types  of  merit  rating  plans,  the  obvious  question 
is  which  method  should  be  used.  First,  decide 
what  is  paramount.  Taking  a  fairly  simple  pur- 
pose first,  if  your  main  object  is  to  set  up  a  mea- 
sure of  job  performance  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing on  the  adequacy  of  your  employment  meth- 
ods, the  employee  comparison  system  is  the 
method  you  should  use.  When  checking  on  em- 
ployment methods  is  your  basic  purpose,  you 
don't  need  to  explain  ratings  to  the  men  rated. 
In  fact,  the  men  don't  ever  need  to  know  they 
have  been  rated. 

If  your  basic  purpose  is  promotion  or  transfer, 
I  recommend  a  chart  system  supplemented  by  a 
plan  for  recording  critical  incidents.  Ratings 
with  the  chart  should  be  made  independently  by 
at  least  three  different  raters,  the  ratings  made 
by  each  should  be  corrected  for  raters'  tendencies. 


and  the  average  corrected  rating  of  each  em- 
ployee should  then  be  computed.  But  critical 
incidents  of  on-the-job  behavior  should  also  be 
noted  and  recorded.  Then  when  action  regard- 
ing an  employee  is  taken  on  the  basis  of  his 
average  corrected  rating,  records  of  critical  inci- 
dents will  be  available  to  justify  the  action  taken. 
This  combination  of  methods  is  exactly  what 
is  now  being  used  at  the  steel  company  men- 
tioned earlier.  When  the  critical  incidents  phase 
was  inaugurated  about  two  years  ago,  supervi- 
sors were  asked  to  mention  actual  things  they 
had  seen  men  do  or  jail  to  do  that  were  critical 
to  job  success  in  the  mill.  The  supervisors  sup- 
plied past  incidents  they  had  observed  under 
each  of  the  major  categories  that  appear  on  the 
Merit  Rating  Chart. 

Examples  of  Critical  Incidents 

Under  Accuracy  of  Wor/(^  they  mentioned  as 
favorable  incidents  such  things  as:  i.  Applied 
job  knowledge  on  new  or  difficult  work;  2.  Pro- 
duced good  product  under  adverse  conditions. 

Under  this  same  category,  they  mentioned  as 
unfavorable  incidents  such  things  as:  i.  Failed  to 
check  and  inspect  work;  2.  Failed  to  follow  in- 
structions; 3.  Failed  to  use  proper  tools  or  ma- 
chinery. 

Under  the  category  Quality  of  Wor\,  the 
supervisors  mentioned  such  favorable  incidents 
as:  I.  Found  a  better  way  of  doing  the  job;  2. 
Maintained  high  production  under  adverse  con- 
ditions. 

Under  the  category  they  mentioned  such  un- 
favorable incidents  as:  i.  Planned  work  poor- 
ly; 2.   Failed  to  instruct  crew  correctly. 

In  a  series  of  supervisory  conferences,  typical 
good  and  bad  incidents  under  each  of  the  ten 
characteristics  used  on  the  chart  were  mentioned. 
These  incident  descriptions  were  edited,  dupli- 
cations removed,  and  printed  on  sheets  under 
the  ten  categories  for  distribution  to  all  foremen 
in  the  mill.  From  that  time  on,  foremen  began 
noting  and  recording  critical  incidents  of  on- 
the-job  behavior.  These  records  have  been 
{Continued  on  page  300) 
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ONE  of  the  most  visible  manifestations  of 
man's  intellectual  superiority  over  other 
animals  is  his  ability  to  communicate.  Great 
improvements  in  communications  such  as  the 
printing  press,  the  wireless,  the  telephone,  etc., 
have  had  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  history  of 
nations  than  battles  and  wars. 

The  world  grows  smaller  each  day  through 
the  magic  of  electronics,  and  yet  people  working 
in  the  same  building  for  the  same  company  are 
often  strangers!  Such  generalities  serve  merely 
as  an  introduction  to  our  specific  subject:  good 
industrial  communications. 

Oxe-Way  Communications 

First,  let's  look  at  some  rather  standard  means 
of  communication— good,  but  one-way.  (Note: 
the  need  for  communication  of  all  types  is  great 
— most  methods  of  getting  information  out 
quickly  and  accurately  are  necessarily  one-way). 

A.    The  Memo 

The  quickest,  most  direct  line  of  written 
communication  is  the  memo.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  play  its  important  part  in  the 
overall  communication  picture.  Chief  weak- 
ness is  that  you  can't  be  sure  when,  how,  or  if 
it's  read.  For  example,  in  one  large  organiza- 
tion I  know,  it  is  customary  to  send  memos  only 
to  division  heads,  and  then  let  these  people  pass 
on  the  information  to  their  department  heads, 
who  in  turn  pass  it  on  to  their  section  chiefs, 
etc.  This  awkward  system  results  in  many 
communication  roadblocks  as  various  people  in 
the  chain,  through  accident  or  design,  execute 
their  own  censorship.  The  section  heads,  for 
example,  not  to  mention  the  employees,  could 
be  working  on  the  moon  for  all  they  learn  of 
some  of  the  organization's  doings. 


Hare  you  checked  your  communications 
system  lately?  Things  might  go  wrong, 
the  author  says,  eren  with  such  a  simple 
and  direct  medium  as  the  memo.  As  for 
the  handsome  slick-paper  company  maga- 
zine and  certain  other  one-  and  two-way 
mediums — well,  perhaps  we'd  better  duck 
by  saying  that  disagreement  is  permitted. 


This  weakness  can  be  largely  overcome  by 
establishing  the  control  of  information  where  it 
belongs;  at  the  top  managerial  level.  A  series  of 
distribution  files  may  be  kept,  and  appropriate- 
ly coded.  Thus,  for  coded  "Class  A",  a  memo 
would  go  out  to  all  supervisors  directly — division 
chief,  department  heads,  section  chiefs,  and  sub- 
section heads  alike.  This  would  give  almost  in- 
stant distribution  to  information  you  want  in 
general  knowledge.  For  other  types  of  subject 
matter,  which  might  be  of  little  interest  except 
to  those  in  a  specific  group,  you  would  have 
different  coding.  A  single  addressograph  file, 
properly  flagged,  could  be  maintained  by  a  secre- 
tary or  operator  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

B.    Bulletin  Boards 

Well  kept  bulletin  boards  in  properly 
picked  locations  are  a  quick  and  inexpensive 
method  of  direct  communication.  The  boards 
should  be  changed  daily,  and  all  "stale"  news 
removed.  A  blank  board  is  far,  far  better  than 
one  cluttered  up  with  last  month's  bowling  score. 
During  my  apprenticeship  in  personnel  adminis- 
tration, I  had  charge  of  about  a  dozen  of  these 
boards.  I  enjoyed  keeping  them  attractive  and 
interesting,  and  it  made  me  feel  really  impwr- 
tant  to  have  groups  of  employees  gather  around 
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the  boards  even  as  I  was  putting  up  the  notices. 
I've  never  lost  my  respect  for  this  method  of 
communication,  and  when  passing  through 
some  plants  where  I  see  them  used  as  tack-on 
wastebaskets,  I  think  of  what  a  good  manage- 
ment ally  is  being  neglected;  probably  because 
it's  so  uncomplicated. 

C.  House  Publications 

William  Whyte,  Fortune  Magazine  editor, 
was  among  the  first  in  the  land  to  raise  serious 
doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  so-called  "house 
publications."  His  famous  article,  "Is  Anybody 
Listening,"  has  been  quoted  so  much  as  to  need 
little  repetition.  As  a  result  of  such  thinking, 
and  forced  by  the  recession  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  costs,  many  a  firm  discontinued  its  expensive 
magazine-type  monthly  publication  in  favor  of 
an  inexpensive,  weekly  news  letter  which  gives 
up-to-the-minute  news  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

I  feel  the  days  of  the  shck,  expensive,  hard- 
to-put-together  house  magazine  are  numbered. 
It  smacks  of  paternalism  and  "canned  Chau- 
vinism." Most  important  of  all,  because  of  the 
time  lag  between  its  inception  and  distribution 
of  "news"  it  loses  much  of  its  effectiveness  and 
interest.  The  weekly  news  letter  is  easy  to  write, 
print,  and  distribute.    It's  current.    Best  bet. 

D.  General  Meetings 

Sometimes  when  the  occasion  is  considered 
important  enough  a  general  meeting  of  all  su- 
pervisors is  called  in  a  large  room,  hall  or  what- 
ever is  available.  Then  the  chief  executive  gives 
a  message  to  the  assembly. 

This  type  of  meeting  obviously  consumes 
the  highest-paid  time  on  the  payroll.  Not  only 
that;  it  can  easily  be  a  bust,  or  even  a  boom- 
erang. It  fails  completely,  in  most  cases,  as 
effective  two-way  communication  (which  is  why 
it  is  listed  with  the  other  one-way  styles  in  this 
article).  When  that  august  person,  the  Chief, 
in  full  war  feathers,  looks  into  the  polite  faces  of 
his  trusted  lieutenants  and  says,  "Any  ques- 
tions.-'" the  usual  response  is  a  deafening  silence. 
There  is  something  about  the  atmosphere  at 


such  a  meeting  that  just  shuts  men  up.  Even 
worse  than  the  silence  is  to  have  an  over-anxious 
extrovert  drag  out  the  session  with  a  one-man 
show.  I've  talked  to  company  presidents,  whom 
I  consider  tops  as  speakers,  who  dread  this  sort 
of  meeting  most  of  all. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  such  a 
general  meeting  would  be  useful:  To  emphasize 
perhaps,  the  gravity  of  a  particular  situation;  or 
to  insure  that  vital  information  reaches  all  con- 
cerned at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way.  When 
you  do  use  such  a  meeting,  plan  it  well.  Keep 
it  moving  swiftly  and  in  control.  Be  prepared 
for  the  silence  or  the  extrovert,  and  handle 
either  promptly. 

Two-Way  Communications 
Up  until  now  we  have  been  talking  about 
one-way  communication  mediums  commonly 
used  in  most  business  organizations.  Now  we 
will  go  into  two-way  communication  vehicles, 
distinguished  most  of  all  by  their  lack  of  use. 

A.    Suggestion  Systems 

We'll  start  off  with  the  two-way  communica- 
tion system  most  widely  used;  this  is,  of  course, 
the  suggestion  system.  The  idea  of  the  sugges- 
tion system  is  a  fine  one.  In  principle,  it  in- 
corporates the  brain-power  of  an  entire  organ- 
zation  at  equitable  rates,  and  provides  a  direct 
channel  of  communication  from  each  employee 
to  top  management. 

Any  management  that  implements  a  sug- 
gestion system  and  doesn't  think  it  will  also  be 
used  as  an  instrument  for  airing  gripes,  is  not 
thinking  realistically.  What's  more,  if  this  same 
management  doesn't  realize  the  benefits  of  hav- 
ing such  gripes  aired,  they're  missing  the  boat 
again. 

Suggestion  systems  do  not  lack  for  critics. 
I've  talked  with  men  whose  opinions  I  respect 
who  regret  the  day  they  put  it  into  their  plants. 
It's  like  having  a  tiger  by  the  tail;  they  don't 
like  what  it's  doing  to  them,  but  are  afraid  to 
let  go.  In  defense  of  suggestion  systems,  I  have 
to  say  here  that  these  are  largely  men  who  were 
never  really  sold  on  such  a  communication  vehi- 
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cle  in  the  first  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  surprised  to  hear  it  referred  to  as  communi- 
cations— they  think  of  it  strictly  as  a  methods  or 
research  project.  That  it  also  has  strong  human 
engineering  implications  soon  becomes  apparent 
to  them,  and  they  are  annoyed  and  confused  by 
this. 

This  brings  us  to  our  first  constructive  com- 
ment on  suggestion  systems:  Don't  put  one  in 
until  you  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
positive  and  negative  effects;  are  convinced  that 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you,  and  are  willing 
to  spend  the  time  and  money  (same  thing)  that 
will  make  it  work  effectively. 

A  suggestion  system  that  is  properly  en- 
dorsed, adequately  administered,  and  equitably 
rewarded  is  a  fine  management  tool— both  for 
ideas,  and  communication.  A  suggestion  sys- 
tem that  lacks  any  or  all  of  these  things  is  much 
worse  than  no  suggestion  system  at  all.  In  fact, 
print  that  warning  in  large  letters  where  your 
management  and  particularly  your  system  ad- 
ministrator can  see  it— "^  poorly  run  suggestion 
system  is  much  worse  than  no  suggestion  system 
at  all." 

B.  Grievance  System 

In  unionized  companies  this  is  arranged, 
of  course,  by  contract.  Salary  employees,  though 
not  usually  included  in  the  union  bargaining, 
are  usually  given  a  grievance  procedure  of  their 
own.  Any  organization,  unionized  or  not,  ought, 
for  its  own  self-protection,  to  have  an  adequate 
grievance  system:  a  formalized  method  of  going 
outside  the  normal  chain  of  command  for  a 
hearing  on  a  real  or  alleged  grievance. 

Such  a  system  is  not  only  jurisdictionally 
fair  to  your  employees,  but  is  a  good  escape 
valve,  and  can  help  detect  trouble  spots  in  your 
organization. 

C.  Sta§  Conferences 

More  time  is  spent  in  staff  conferences  in 
modern  business  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
single  business  pursuit.  And  yet  this  group 
communication  method  is  fully  exploited  in 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  businesses  I  have 


known.  The  Connecticut  Blue  Cross,  of)erating 
on  the  smallest  percentage  cost  basis  of  any  Blue 
Cross  plan  in  the  country,  has  an  excellent  staff 
conference  system.  Friday  morning,  every  Fri- 
day, is  staff  conference  day  at  Connecticut  Blue 
Cross.  At  9  A.M.  it's  a  staff  meeting  for  all 
department  heads  with  the  comptroller  and  the 
personnel  director.  Here,  with  a  written  record 
kept,  are  discussed  the  problems  and  develop- 
ments of  the  past  week.  In  a  small,  informal 
group  setting  with  men  who  know  each  other 
well,  there  is  a  free  exchange  of  information. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  (usually 
about  one  hour),  the  department  heads  trot  back 
to  their  respective  departments  where  they  hold 
a  departmental  meeting  and  pass  on  pertinent 
information  which  they  have  gleaned  from  the 
meeting  they  have  just  attended.  They  also  hold 
a  free  question  and  answer  session,  record  in 
writing  the  entire  meeting,  and  pass  the  minutes 
on  to  the  comptroller.  In  the  meantime  the 
comptroller  and  personnel  director  have  been 
meeting  with  top  management  (general  man- 
ager, assistant  general  manager  and  direaor  of 
enrollment)  and  passing  on  their  information 
from  their  previous  meeting.  They  also  have 
the  written  minutes  of  all  of  last  week's  depart- 
ment meetings  to  find  answers  to  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked. 

Thus,  in  a  space  of  about  two  hours,  a  com- 
plete face-to-face  exchange  has  taken  place  from 
top  to  bottom  in  the  organization.  The  results 
are  apparent:  I  have  never  met  a  better  in- 
formed group  than  the  Connecticut  Blue  Cross 
employees.  Their  overall  good  record  in  all 
other  fields  may  or  may  not  be  a  result  of  this 
communication,  but  that  good  communication 
is  a  strong  contributing  factor  I  have  no  doubt. 

This  method  could  be  worked  profitably 
in  most  organizations.  I'm  surprised  that  so 
few  try  it. 

D.    Grapetnne 

There  is  a  system  of  communication  that  is 
faithfully  at  work  in  every  organization  of  more 
than  two  people— the  grapevine.  In  places  where 
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formal  communication  is  the  least — it  is  the 
most.  It  can  be  surprisingly  accurate,  or  mali- 
ciously inaccurate.  It  can  be  replaced  only  by 
superior  communications.  It  can  also,  perhaps 
dangerously,  be  put  to  tree  in  a  constructive 
manner  by  the  "planting"  of  information  you 
want  disseminated  with  individuals  you  know 
are  "chief  drimi  beaters"  on  the  grapevine  sys- 
tem. You'll  never  be  able  to  eliminate  it  com- 
pletely, but  you  can  easily  render  it  impotent  by 
sincere,  formal  communications. 

E.    Attitude  Surveys 

The  Attitude  Survey  should  not  be  routine- 
ly built  into  a  communication  system— as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  its  effectiveness  would  be  seriously 
diminished  by  such  regularity — but  as  an  infre- 
quent audit  of  how  you're  doing,  it  has  con- 
siderable value.     Such  a  survey  can  be  done 


internally,  or  by  an  outside  consultant.  It  is 
said  that  an  outside  consultant  brings  greater 
objectivity  to  such  a  survey.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
you  ought  to  see  yourself  as  your  employees 
see  you  once  in  a  while.  It  may  be  a  very 
sobering  experience. 

Communications,  as  I  see  it,  properly  be- 
long in  the  province  of  the  personnel  director. 
If  the  company  can  afford  a  public  relations  di- 
rector, too,  so  much  the  better.  But  he,  too, 
should  report  to  the  personnel  director. 

If  an  outside  consultant  is  used  in  this  field, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  also  should  report 
to  and  work  with  the  personnel  director.  The 
human  engineering  function  by  its  very  scope 
has  been  too  widely  divided  of  late.  It  is  time 
that  all  the  reins  of  all  its  elements  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  its  proper  executive,  the  per- 
sonnel director. 
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WHEN  jobs  were  at  a  premium  and  unem- 
ployment prevalent,  workers  were  natur- 
ally more  hesitant  about  leaving  their  employers. 
As  the  labor  market  tightens  up,  however,  turn- 
over percentages  will  begin  to  move  upward 
again  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  this  re- 
currence. 

Unless  you  are  one  of  those  who  justify 
turnover  as  a  healthy  stimulant  you  undoubtedly 
consider  cost  the  main  reason  to  fight  turnover. 
Unfortunately,  no  set  formula  can  be  expressed 
for  the  computation  of  personnel  turnover  costs, 
because  of  varying  cost  criteria  within  each  in- 
dustry and  business.  An  individual  employer 
can,  however,  arrive  at  an  approximation  simply 
by  computing  the  cost  of  each  step  required  to 
place  the  new  employee  on  the  productive  roll. 

Typical  examples  of  such  cost  elements 
might  be: 

1.  The  Help  Wanted  ads  placed  in  newspapers, 
periodicals,  etc.  designed  to  bring  job  appli- 
cants into  the  office. 

2.  The  time  required  of  each  interviewer  to 
select  the  appUcant(s)  considered  to  be  best 
qualified. 

3.  The  physical  examination  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  meets  the  firm's  re- 
quired standards. 

4.  The  office  materials  used  to  process  in  the 
new  employee. 

5.  The  time  required  of  each  individual  who 
aids  in  training  and  orienting  the  new  em- 
ployee. 

6.  The  overtime  worked  by  other  employees 
until  the  replacement  becomes  productive  and 
is  able  to  carry  his  share  of  the  work  load. 

7.  The  non-productive  time  necessarily  spent 
by  the  new  employee  while  he  learns  his  job. 

Here  is  an  actual  campaign  which  was  car- 


D'ld  you  ever  show  prospective  employees 
around  the  plant  before  hiring  them?  The 
author  did — and  found  that  30%,  who 
might  have  been  early  "quits,"  decided 
then  and  there  not  to  sign  up.  This  was 
part  3  in  a  7-step  procedure  which  was 
highly  successful  in  reducing  the  com- 
pany's turnover  rate.  The  reported  proj- 
ect concerns  a  company  where  he  was 
employed  previously. 


ried  out  by  one  industrial  firm.  Management 
went  on  the  offensive  with  a  program  that  re- 
duced annual  plant  personnel  turnover  by  more 
than  30%. 

Prior  to  1954,  no  records  were  kept  on  per- 
sonnel turnover.  As  personnel  services  were 
improved  and  expanded,  a  turnover  reporting 
system  was  established.  Percentage  of  turnover 
was  computed  monthly  as  well  as  cumulatively 
to  reveal  turnover  to  date  at  any  given  month. 
In  this  manner,  for  example,  the  cumulative 
turnover  figure  for  December  would  show  the 
per  cent  of  personnel  turnover  for  that  year.  A 
new  cumulative  record  would  then  commence 
in  January  for  the  following  year. 

Turnover  Rises  To  Almost  40% 

Turnover  was  observed  and  recorded  through- 
out 1954.  The  December  summary  showed 
that  cumulative  turnover  for  the  year  had  been 
23.10  {>er  cent.  This  represented  an  average 
monthly  turnover  of  1.93  per  cent.  Having  no 
previous  figures  which  could  be  used  for  com- 
parison, and  appearing  to  be  in  line  with  the 
industry  in  general,  management  did  not  take 
any  major  steps  to  reduce  the  turnover  rate. 
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Through  expansion  activities  in  1955,  the 
total  plant  personnel  force  increased  approxi- 
mately 20%.  Correspondingly,  the  cumulative 
aimual  turnover  figure  rose  to  3944  per  cent. 
It  would  appear,  with  an  increase  of  1.32  per 
cent  a  month  from  the  preceding  year,  that  im- 
mediate steps  would  have  been  taken  by  man- 
agement to  control  turnover.  However,  man- 
agement attributed  the  resultant  rise  to  the  in- 
crease in  personnel,  and  assumed  that  the  situa- 
tion would  correct  itself  when  the  plant's  per- 
sonnel needs  became  more  stabilized. 

Management's  apparent  indifference  toward 
turnover  continued  throughout  1956.  The  per- 
sonnel force  reached  its  peak  by  mid-year  but 
turnover  percentages  continued  to  rise.  Realizing 
that  expansion  apparently  had  not  been  respon- 
sible for  increasing  turnover,  management  took 
steps  to  determine  the  real  cause  and  a  solution. 

A  review  of  the  terminations  file  soon  made 
it  apparent  that  the  majority  of  employees  who 
had  left  the  firm  had  done  so  voluntarily,  and 
after  a  relatively  short  time.  It  was  also  dis- 
covered that  most  of  these  had  been  working 
in  unskilled  classifications  in  the  production  de- 
partment at  the  time  of  termination. 

In  addition  to  these  "voluntary  quits"  in  the 
unskilled  group,  there  was  a  relatively  large 
number  of  foreman-initiated  terminations— the 
majority  of  these  workers  having  been  dropped 
during  their  probationary  period. 

This  study  disclosed  which  employee  groups 
should  be  stabilized  if  a  marked  reduction  in 
personnel  turnover  were  to  result. 

Steps  Taken  To  Reduce  Turnover 

During  the  first  few  weeks  in  1957  the 
program  was  developed  which,  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  had  reduced  turnover  by  32.45  per 
cent  as  compared  to  1956.  This  success  was 
attributed  to  the  following  controls  and  results: 

I.  A  weighted  application  blank  was  de- 
veloped which  gave  special  credit  for  certain 
traits  found  to  be  conducive  to  stabiHzed  em- 
ployment. 

This    eUminated    many    applicants    who 


would  have  voluntarily  left  the  job  had 
they  been  hired. 

2.  Unfavorable  working  conditions  such 
as  heat,  heavy  duties,  rotating  shifts,  etc.,  were 
emphasized  in  the  initial  interview. 

Applicants  became  aware  of  what  would 
be  expected  of  them,  should  they  accept 
the  job. 

3.  All  qualified  applicants  were  given  a 
plant  tour  during  which  they  observed  incum- 
bents performing  required  job  duties. 

Approximately  ^0%  of  all  applicants  elim- 
inated themselves  from  further  considera- 
tion. 

4.  A  general  foreman  was  asked  to  be 
present  at  each  final  interview  to  select  the 
personnel  for  his  department.  Each  of  these 
applicants  had  previously  been  screened  by  the 
employment  manager. 

The  foreman  felt  a  greater  responsibility 
toward  helping  the  employee  become  a 
successful  wor\er.  Foreman-initiated  term- 
inations decreased  substantially. 

5.  All  new  hires  were  given  an  initial 
orientation  explaining  certain  aspects  of  their 
prospective  jobs,  plant  policies,  safety  rules,  etc. 

Each  new  employee  felt  more  secure  in 
the  complete  knowledge  of  what  was  ahead 
for  him  on  his  new  job. 

6.  A  mid-probationary  orientation  was 
scheduled  on  company  time  for  all  new  plant 
employees.  At  this  meeting  employees  were 
encouraged  to  discuss  problems  relative  to  their 
jobs  and  to  ask  questions. 

Employees  felt  that  the  company  was  in- 
terested in  their  job  satisfaction  and  were 
more  content  to  continue  on  the  job. 

7.  An  exit-interview  program  was  initiated. 
Information  from  these  interviews  resulted 
in  the  improvement  of  certain  conditions 
which  had  formerly  tended  to  jeopardize 
good  employee  relations. 

At  present,  this  program  is  being  used  with 
a  high  degree  of  success  in  full  realization  of 
the   currently   less   rigid    employment   market. 
{Continued  on  page  300) 


Morale  and  the  Training  Program 


By  David  L.  Tubes 

Sales  Engineer 

The  Foxboro  Company,  Buffalo 


WHAT  is  morale?  Webster's  Collegiate 
defines  it  as  "a  condition  as  affected  by, 
or  dependent  upon,  such  moral  factors  as  zeal, 
spirit,  hope,  confidence,  etc."  Ordway  Tead  in 
"Human  Nature  and  Management"  says  it  is 
"that  attitude  which  results  from  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  energy,  interest  and  initiative  in  the  en- 
thusiastic pursuit  of  a  group's  (or  individual's) 
purposes." 

These  purposes,  at  the  start,  are  related 
almost  entirely  to  the  individual's  personal 
values.  However,  from  a  business  point  of  view 
employee  morale  of  this  kind  is  not  sufficient 
and  will  not  result  in  the  maximum  fulfillment 
of  the  organization's  primary  business  objective 
of  providing  services  to  the  public. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  business  or- 
ganizations to  integrate  the  purposes  of  the 
employees  with  those  of  the  company.  The 
employees  and  groups  comprising  an  organiza- 
tion must  be  made  to  believe  that  by  subordi- 
nating their  personal  objectives  to  the  company's 
objectives  they  will,  at  some  future  time,  gain 
the  same  or  other  desired  values  in  greater 
amount. 

The  training  program  for  new  employees  is 
the  first  step  in  creating  this  integrated  morale 
attitude.  Since  first  impressions  are  usually  very 
influential  and  long  lasting,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  is  the  most  important  step. 

The  students  participating  in  a  company's 
training  program  are  usually  fresh  out  of  col- 
lege and  beginning  their  first  experience  in  full- 
time  industrial  employment.  The  company  has 
undoubtedly  made  a  stimulating  impression 
during  its  recruiting  campaign;  otherwise,  it 
would  not  have  been  able  to  attract  the  students 
into  its  employee  ranks.    The  assumption  can 


Haying  participated  in  at  least  four 
training  programs,  (see  "About  the  Au- 
thors") the  writer  feels  qualified  to  make 
a  few  suggestions  from  the  trainee  point 
of  view.  Boredom,  he  thinks,  hurts  the 
students'  morale  most  of  all.  Keep  them 
mentally  active;  give  them  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities; help  them  find  something 
interesting  to  do  after  hours. 


be  made  that  the  trainees'  morale,  at  the  outset, 
is  at  a  peak.  The  task  of  the  training  program 
is  to  modify  this  high  personal  morale  and  weld 
it  into  the  desired  company  attitude  so  necessary 
for  the  future  well-being  of  the  organization. 

Make  Trainees  Feel  At  Home 

Morale  training  can  actually  begin  before 
employment  commences.  Students  usually  ar- 
rive in  town  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  in- 
struction. By  having  one  or  more  former  stu- 
dents meet  them  at  the  hotel  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come, the  students  are  quickly  made  to  feel  at 
home  and  at  ease.  They  have  the  opportunity 
to  ask  a  multitude  of  questions  and  thus  relieve 
themselves  of  some  of  the  anxiety  as  to  what  is 
in  store  for  them  during  the  weeks  or  months 
to  follow. 

This  one  gesture  may  possibly  eliminate  any 
doubts  which  some  of  the  students  have  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  made  the  right  de- 
cision in  accepting  this  job  ofTer,  and  thereby 
put  them  in  a  healthy  frame  of  mind  for  the 
task  that  is  ahead  of  them. 

As  soon  as  possible,  inform  the  students 
about  the  workings  of  the  program — what  is 
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expeaed  of  the  students,  what  the  nature  of  the 
assignments  will  be,  when  the  program  termi- 
nates, and  so  on.  Not  knowing  this  may  cause 
undue  anxiety  and  tension.  Tension  can  retard 
the  latent  learning  and  application  abilities. 

Let  Them  Know  What  To  Expect 

The  primary  object  of  any  training  program 
is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice. 
The  trainee  begins  the  program  with  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved 
in  his  particular  field  of  endeavor,  whether  it 
be  engineering,  accounting,  marketing,  or  some 
other.  The  training  program  must  instruct  the 
students  in  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  requirements  of  the  organiza- 
tion. If  nothing  more,  the  program  should 
convey  the  company's  purposes,  policies,  and 
idiosyncrasies. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous chasm  between  knowledge  and  its  ap- 
plication. The  assumption  that  an  individual 
has  an  abundance  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
perform  a  particular  task  cannot  imply,  by  mere 
definition,  that  this  knowledge  will  be  applied 
with  enthusiasm   and  unrestraint. 

Too  frequently  the  training  program  gives  the 
trainee  knowledge  but  not  the  enthusiastic  drive 
necessary  in  applying  this  knowledge.  This  en- 
thusiastic drive  may  be  termed  "morale."  An 
employee  with  vast  knowledge  but  low  com- 
pany morale  can  be  considerably  less  valuable 
to  the  organization  than  one  with  mediocre 
knowledge  and  high  company  morale. 

It  is  possible  to  impart  knowledge  and,  at 
the  same  time,  foster  morale  in  the  trainee  by 
informing  him  of  the  company's  historical  ad- 
vancements, product  superiorities,  research  pro- 
grams, etc.  By  doing  this,  the  training  program 
can  create  in  the  student  a  sense  of  company 
pride,  which  is  one  characteristic  of  a  high 
morale  situation. 

Don't  Let  Trainees  Get  Bored 

Along  this  same  line,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  enthusiasm  breeds  enthusiasm.    For 


best  results,  the  program  leaders  themselves 
should  have  this  quality,  and  the  program 
should  be  designed  to  stimulate  it  further. 

The  training  program  must  provide  mental 
activity.  It  should  assume  that  the  student  has 
a  certain  level  of  basic  knowledge  and  proceed 
from  that  point.  It  must  also  provide  tasks  and 
responsibilities  which  will  give  him  added  or 
diversified  experience  and  which  will,  in  turn, 
require  him  to  acquire  additional  knowledge. 
Above  all,  repetition  must  be  avoided  whenever 
possible.  Low  morale  germinates  rapidly  in  an 
environment  of  boredom. 

Boredom  can  be  created  just  as  easily  after 
working  hours  as  it  can  during  working  hours. 
Where  there  are  large  concentrations  of  students, 
this  problem  can  usually  be  solved  with  a  stu- 
dent club  which  provides  a  meeting  place,  li- 
brary, and  recreational  facilities.  The  students 
will  associate  with  each  other  and  will  not  only 
have  a  means  of  occupying  their  spare  time  but 
will  invariably  discuss  topics  which  are  common 
to  all— their  jobs  and  their  company. 

In  scattered  areas  where  there  are  only  a 
few  students  at  any  one  time,  such  a  student 
club  may  not  be  economically  feasible.  How- 
ever, invitations  to  dinner,  company  athletic 
events,  and  so  on  can  be  very  effective. 

Make  Moving  As  Easy  As  Possible 

Larger  organizations  with  multi-plant  op- 
erations usually  include  training  assignments 
away  from  the  home  office.  In  order  to  partici- 
pate in  these  assignments,  the  student  must  move 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  belongings  from 
one  city  to  another  and  upon  arrival  must  find 
new  lodgings.  Both  of  these  tasks  can  be  ex- 
pensive, difficult,  and  unpleasant.  The  shorter 
the  assignments,  the  greater  the  hardships. 

These  moves  should  be  made  as  painless  as 
possible.  The  student  should  be  notified  of  the 
move  well  in  advance.  If  company  rooming  or 
apartment  houses  are  not  available,  he  should  be 
given,  in  advance  of  his  departure,  a  list  of  avail- 
able housing  facilities.  He  should  be  adequately 
reimbursed    for    all    expenses.      Consideration 
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should  be  given  to  the  possibiUty  of  making 
these  moves  during  the  week  rather  than  on  a 
week-end.  It  is  very  demoralizing  to  arrive  in 
a  strange  city  late  Saturday  night  with  a  wife 
and  child  and  have  no  place  to  stay. 

The  farther  these  assignments  are  removed 
from  the  home  office,  the  more  difficult  is  the 
problem  of  proper  planning  and  control.  To 
have  a  well  planned  and  executed  schedule  of 
assignments  is  one  thing.  To  have  these  assign- 
ments themselves  well  organized  and  admin- 
istered is  something  entirely  different.  Too  fre- 
quently the  instructor  has  only  a  vague  idea  of 
what  is  expected  of  him.  He  gives  the  student 
menial  tasks  to  keep  him  occupied  so  that  he 
himself  can  return  to  his  regular  job  and  try  to 
carry  his  normal  workload.  As  a  result,  the  as- 
signment is  completely  boring,  and  the  student 
feels  hke  an  intruder. 

Preview  of  What's  to  Come 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
trainee  considers  the  training  program  to  be  a 
sample  or  preview  of  his  employment  environ- 
ment of  the  future.  If  he  is  unhappy  in  the 
small  scale  operation,  his  outlook  towards  the 
future  may  be  even  more  disheartening.  Even 
if  he  feels  that  the  situation  will  vastly  improve 
upon  termination  of  the  program,  he  may  be 
so  anxious  to  be  done  with  it  all  that  he  will  not 
derive  the  full  knowledge  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram and  will  possibly  jump  quickly  into  a 
permanent  position  which  he  will  later  discover 
to  be  not  to  his  liking. 

Periodic  conferences  and  discussions  should 
be  held  with  the  student  concerning  his  progress 
in  the  program.  If  nothing  more,  these  get- 
togethers  give  to  the  student  the  feeling  that  he 
has  not  been  forgotten  and  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
The  trainees'  reactions  are  excellent  indicators  of 
the  success  of  the  program,  and  they  can  provide 
many  worthwhile  suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  training  program  must  be  synchronized 
with  the  morale  environment  which  will  exist 
after  the  student  graduates  from  the  program. 
A  very   good   training  program   will   lose   its 


punch  if  there  is  a  great  let-down  after  it  termi- 
nates. Obviously,  company  morale  training  is 
not  a  "one  shot"  promotion.  It  must  be  fostered 
continually  and  at  all  levels. 

Too  great  an  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  importance  of  a  well  conceived  and  con- 
ducted training  program.  Today's  students  are 
tomorrow's  managers  and  directors.  Will  they 
be  the  managers  and  directors  of  the  company 
which  trained  them.? 


Merit  Rating  Systems 

{Continued  from  page  291) 
found  essential  in  later  use  of  the  rating  plan 
in  connection  with  promotions  and  upgrading. 
Of  course  this  dual  system  involves  twice  as 
much  work  for  supervisors  as  would  be  the  case 
if  only  one  of  the  plans  were  used.  In  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  eliminate  the  chart  part  of  the 
plan,  we  have  been  working  with  this  company 
in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  method  of  ranking 
the  men  from  the  incidents  alone.  While  the 
work  along  this  line  is  not  finished,  certain  pre- 
liminary results  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
reliable  rating  Hsts  can  be  prepared  if  as  many  as 
seven  incidents  per  man  are  recorded  over  a  six- 
months  period. 


Turnover  Cut  by  l/3 

(Continued  from  page  297) 
This  firm  should  have  no  further  problem  with 
abnormal    personnel    turnover,    provided    man- 
agement continues  to  improve  and  expand  its 
program  of  control. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  personnel  turnover 
can  be  brought  into  line  by:  i)  isolating  its 
causes,  2)  taking  steps  to  ehminate  problem 
areas,  3)  maintaining  a  system  of  controls  which 
prevent  their  recurrence,  and  4)  being  prepared 
to  act  upon  any  new  elements  which  might 
cause  the  program  to  regress. 
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As  You  Were  Saying- 


SHOWING  MOVING  PICTURE  FILMS 


WHEN  he  sent  the  short  piece  which  fol- 
lows, C.  B.  Alvord,  Operations  Personnel 
Manager  of  the  United  States  Gypsum  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  said  "it  was  circulated  to  the 
company's  Plant  Personnel  Managers  in  re- 
sponse to  a  need  for  some  help  on  this  subject, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  also  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  who  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  trying  to  conduct  good  employee 
meetings."  Mr.  Alvord's  title  came  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  personnel  manager  for  the  com- 
pany's Operating  Department,  in  charge  of  oper- 
ations involving  10,500  employees  at  50  plants. 

Mr.  Alvard,  who  graduated  from  the  Mich- 
igan College  of  Mining  and  Technology,  ac- 
cepted a  new  position  on  December  ist.  He  is 
now  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Stanley  Building  Specialties  Co.,  North  Miami, 
Florida.  This  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Stanley  Works  of  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Since  childhood  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
looking  at  a  moving  picture  or  television  screen 
as  a  means  of  entertainment.  Why  then  should  we 
expect  our  employees  to  do  anything  much  different 
when  they  view  a  training  film.' 

You  and  I  have  attended  safety  meetings  where 
soon  after  we  were  seated  the  lights  were  turned 
out  and  the  moving  picture  machine  turned  on, 
with  little  or  no  explanation  of  what  the  film  was 
going  to  be  about  or  why  it  was  being  shown. 
When  the  film  ended,  we  were  thanked  for  our 
attendance  and  excused.  We  may  have  enjoyed  the 
film  but  what  did  we  learn  from  it?  After  seeing 
the  film,  what  exactly  did  we  do  different  from 
what  we  did  before.'' 

A  short  time  ago  I  attended  a  different  kind  of 
meeting  where,  before  the  film  was  shown,  a  quali- 
fied leader  explained  to  the  group  what  the  film 
was  about,  why  it  was  being  shown  and  what 
lessons  it  was  expected  to  teach.  As  we  watched 
the  film,  we  knew  what  to  look  for,  so  obtained 
some  real  benefit  from  the  showing.    When  the 


film  ended  the  meeting  leader  stood  before  the 
group,  carefully  drew  our  attention  to  each  of  the 
main  points  that  had  been  covered  in  the  film,  and 
then  provided  an  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of 
those  points. 

The  experienced  leader  knows  that  while  the 
fMDints  made  in  a  film  may  seem  obvious  to  each 
man  in  the  room,  each  has  a  somewhat  different 
interpretaUon  of  what  he  saw,  just  as  a  wife  look- 
ing in  the  hardware  store  window  sees  the  kitchen- 
ware  while  her  husband  sees  only  the  fishing  tackle. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  that  all  in  attendance  see 
the  same  things  in  the  film  is  for  them  to  know 
ahead  of  time  whether  to  watch  the  "kitchenware" 
or  the  "fishing  tackle,"  then  discuss  it  while  it  is 
fresh  in  their  minds.  The  leader's  job  thus  becomes 
one  of  selecting  the  things  to  be  observed  and 
setting  up  questions  which  cause  the  group  to  think 
about  what  they  saw  and  interpret  it. 

Authorities  who  have  made  a  study  of  train- 
ing films  point  out  that  the  discussion  period  should 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  time  required  to  show  the 
film;  for  example,  a  thirty-minute  film  should  be 
followed  by  thirty  minutes  of  discussion.  Some 
authorities  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  film  that  does 
not  include  a  period  of  discussion  is  not  worth  the 
showing. 

Sometimes  we  confuse  "following"  the  film 
with  getting  its  meaning.  In  a  film  recently  pro- 
duced by  our  company,  some  of  the  managers  found 
successive  showings  of  the  film  brought  out  points 
overlooked  in  the  first  showing,  although  they  had 
"followed"  the  action  carefully.  Remembering  how 
we  normally  view  moving  pictures  as  entertain- 
ment makes  it  easier  for  us  to  understand  how  a 
person  can  become  so  involved  in  the  story  that  he 
misses  the  lesson.  Besides,  the  story  in  a  moving 
picture  moves  so  rapidly  it  is  not  possible  for  even 
the  most  alert  mind  to  follow  all  the  action  and  at 
the  same  time  understand  the  influences  which 
caused  the  action. 

This  means  that  a  trained  conference  leader 
should  preview  the  film,  make  notes  on  each  major 
point  and  prepare  questions  which  will  cause  the 
group  to  recall  what  they  saw  in  the  film. 
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There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  to  waste  a 
good  film.  I  know  of  one  group  that  sat  through 
a  thirty-minute  film  while  the  sound  track  was  so 
out  of  adjustment  that  the  narration  sounded  like 
something  from  the  song  hit  "Witch  Doctor" — it 
was  completely  unintelligible.  A  trained  projector 
operator  would  have  avoided  this  costly  waste  of 
time  by  a  room  full  of  supervisors.  A  trial  run 
would  have  discovered  the  problem;  adjusting  the 
machine  would  have  corrected  it. 

From  now  on  when  we  show  films,  let's  get 
the  results  we  are  paying  fori 

I.  Before  the  meeting  view  the  film  yourself 
at  least  twice;  you  will  see  things  the  second  time 
that  you  missed  the  first.  Prepare  a  list  of  questions 
about  what  happened  in  the  film.  Cause  the 
viewers  to  think  about  what  happened;  ask  such 


questions  as  "Why  did  such  and  such  take  place.'" 
Check  the  equipment  and  the  film  adjustment 
again  immediately  before  the  showing. 

2.  Before  you  turn  on  the  projector  tell  the 
people  what  the  film  is  about,  why  it  is  being 
shown,  what  they  should  look  for,  and  how  they  are 
expected  to  benefit  from  the  showing. 

3.  After  the  showing  ask  the  questions  you 
prepared  beforehand.  Try  to  develop  different 
points  of  view — get  a  little  argument  going  to 
stimulate  thinking. 

4.  The  boss  has  a  part  too.  His  job  is  to  see 
that  the  people  in  charge  of  meetings  have  taken 
all  necessary  steps  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 
This  action  should  include  follow-up  on  each  im- 
portant point  mentioned  above.  The  one  we  don't 
follow  up  is  the  one  that  will  go  wrong. 


PERSONNEL  MEN  NEED  DEVELOPMENT  TOO 


THE  man  who  is  responsible  for  management 
development  and  training  in  a  company — 
the  industrial  relations  manager,  personnel  man- 
ager, or  employee  relations  manager— must  first 
develop  himself  if  he  wants  to  have  a  successful 
company-wide  management  growth  program, 
according  to  a  management  training  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Donald  L. 
Kirkpatrick  of  Wisconsin's  Management  Insti- 
tute, which  has  conducted  training  programs  for 
thousands  of  management  personnel  on  every 
level,  believes  that  "personnel  people  more  than 
any  other  must  set  the  example  so  far  as  self-im- 
provement is  concerned."  Excerpts  from  his 
release  follow: 

Kirkpatrick  says  the  need  for  training  in  the 
area  of  labor  relations  is  particularly  important, 
because  of  the  frequent  changes  in  labor  legislation 
and  the  complexity  of  court  decisions;  but  it's 
equally  important  to  keep  up  to  date  in  personnel 
know-how,  because  of  rapid  developments  in 
methods  and  continuing  research. 

"Personnel  managers  must  keep  growing  in 
management  ability  as  long  as  their  companies  con- 
tinue to  grow.  If  their  company  training  programs 
are  to  be  successful,  they  must  know  the  pertinent 
subjects,  the  most  effective  methods,  and  they  must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  programs  offered 


by  others.  They  should  read  the  latest  books  and 
articles  on  management  development,  take  evening 
classes  or  correspondence  courses,  and  attend  insti- 
tutes and  conferences  offered  by  universities  and 
other  organizations  which  specialize  in  manage- 
ment training  programs." 

The  Wisconsin  Management  Institute,  which  is 
part  of  the  University  Extension  Division  program 
set  up  a  half  century  ago  to  make  available  all  the 
educational  and  research  facilities  of  the  University 
to  the  public,  has  offered  regular  programs  of  work- 
shops and  conferences  in  personnel  management 
and  labor  relations,  and  this  year  has  mapped  out 
a  schedule  geared  to  current  needs. 

Included  are  a  personnel  management  confer- 
ence series  covering  such  problem  areas  as  com- 
munications, appraising  and  developing  manage- 
ment personnel,  policies  and  procedures,  and  per- 
sonnel research;  labor  relations  conferences  on  such 
topics  as  the  impact  of  legislation  and  court  deci- 
sions, welfare  and  benefit  plans,  contract  negoti- 
ations in  1959,  and  grievances;  and  two-  to  four-day 
workshops  on  industrial  editing,  conference  leader- 
ship, training  program  direction,  and  basic  per- 
sonnel management. 

The  files  at  Management  Institute  are  crammed 
with  testimonials  to  the  practical  value  of  MI 
leadership  training  in  the  business  world.  A  Fond 
du  Lac  tool  manufacturer,  for  instance,  said,  after 
sending  personnel  to  MI  institutes  and  conferences 


A  comprehensive  new  survey  of  .  .  ,    ^^^^— 

WAGE  and  SALARY 

ADMINISTRATION 

Lawrence  C.  Lovcjoy,  Nev  York  University 

JANUARY  15.  This  book  provides  a  complete  survey 
of  practices  and  principles  that  underlie  the  administra- 
tion of  wages  and  salaries,  including  job  evaluation. 
Fully  explains  determination  of  compensation  policy, 
job  establishment,  direct  and  indirect  payment  plans. 
Thoroughly  covers  today's  best  practices  in  making 
employee  assignment,  appraising  performance,  handling 
rate  adjustment,  coordinating  the  overall  program  of 
compensation.  Based  on  the  author's  wide  experience 
as  a  personnel  director  for  several  large  corporations. 
98  ills.,  tables;  468  pp.  $7 

JOB  EVALUATION  METHODS 

Charles  Walter  Lytle,  New  York  University 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  VOLUME  which  surveys  job 
evaluation  analytically  according  to  the  functional  steps 
involved.  Each  chapter,  confined  to  a  single  phase  of 
job  evaluation,  investigates  and  compares  the  various 
devices  and  techniques  employed.  The  author  analyzes 
in  detail  the  ways  in  which  job  evaluation  plans  are 
devised,  set  up,  and  made  to  operate;  discusses  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  job  evaluation  to  hitherto 
'exempt"  jobs  such  as  supervisory,  technical,  and  high- 
level  executive  positions.  Includes  many  illustrative 
forms,  graphs,  tables,  and  cases.  2nd  Ed.  178  ills.; 
^07  pp.  ^8 

•  "A  well-integrated  and  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion .  .  .  a  raluable  source  work  for  operating 
management." — Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 
Review 

The  LABOR  POLICY  of 
I         the  FREE  SOCIETY 

Sylvester  Petro, 
New  York  University  School  of  Law 

THIS  CHALLENGING  BOOK  traces  the  evolution 
of  U.S.  labor  policy  and  calls  for  basic  reforms.  It 
makes  specific,  carefully  developed  recommendations 
for  modifying  the  labor  code  to  correa  serious  weak- 
nesses shown  to  be  inherent  in  present  national  labor 
laws  and  policies.  Dr.  Petro  sharply  criticizes  such 
union  practices  as  picketing,  sjcondary  boycotts,  com- 
pulsory membership,  etc.,  and  effectively  advocates  the 
abolition  of  the  NLRB.  339  pp.  0 

•  "A  book  tike  this  has  been  needed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury." —  Marion  N.  Kershner,  Executive  Vice 
President,    National    Management    Association 

•  A  book  for  every  executive" — American  Busi- 
ness 
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for    five    years,    that    he    has    saved    upwards    of 
$250,000  just  through  improved  administration. 

Kirkpatrick  claims  that  a  business  can  always 
dream  up  a  reason  for  skimping  on  training,  and 
that  in  times  of  prosperity  the  war  cry  is,  "We're 
too  busy  to  spare  any  of  our  people  for  training 
meetings."  But,  according  to  Management  Insti- 
tute records,  progressive  companies — those  that 
are  improving  their  management  as  well  as  their 
facilities,  machines  and  methods — take  time  for 
management  development  even  when  they  are  busy. 
They  follow  a  philosophy  that  "if  we  can  find 
someone  to  take  a  manager's  place  when  he's  sick 
or  on  vacation,  then  we  can  certainly  find  a  replace- 
ment if  he's  attending  a  training  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  observe 
another  man  in  action  as  a  manager." 

Kirkpatrick  believes  personnel  managers 
should  study  carefully  the  various  training  courses 
and  programs  available  for  managerial  employees 
in  their  companies.  The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
for  example,  has  presented  a  complete  program  for 
foremen  and  supervisors  for  15  years.  It  also  sched- 
ules regular  conferences  for  middle-management 
in  production,  sales,  finance  and  office  management. 

"The  effectiveness  of  training,"  Kirkpatrick 
says,  "depends  on  the  follow-through."  He  says  MI 
recommends  a  three-step  procedure  to  be  used 
when  sending  a  man  to  a  conference  or  workshop: 

i)  Before  he  goes,  tell  him  you  expect  a  com- 
plete report.  This  should  motivate  him  to  obtain 
maximum  value  from  the  program. 

2.  When  he  completes  the  course,  ask  him  to 
present  an  oral  or  written  report  covering  a)  What 
he  liked  about  the  program;  b)  What  he  disliked; 
c)  What  he  learned  that  will  be  useful;  and  d) 
Whether  it  was  worth  the  time  and  money. 

3)  Follow  up  on  point  "c"  to  see  that  the  ideas 
are  evaluated  and  put  to  use  wherever  possible. 

"In  this  way,"  Kirkpatrick  says,  "a  company 
man  can  pretty  well  determine  whether  or  not  its 
training  budget  is  being  put  to  good  use." 


Worry  is  evidence  of  an  ill-controlled  brain; 
it  is  merely  a  stupid  waste  of  time  in  unpleasant- 
ness. If  men  and  women  practiced  mental 
calisthenics  as  they  do  physical  calisthenics,  they 
would   purge    their    brains    of    this    foolishness. 

— Arnold  Bennett 
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The  Scanlon  Plan  .  .  .  A  Frontier  in  Labor- 
Management  Cooperation.  Edited  by  Frederick 
G.  Lesieur.  A  publication  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Section,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Published  jointly  by  The  Technology 
Press  of  MIT,  and  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
New  York,  1958.     173  pages.    S4-50 

Will  the  union-management  relationship 
ever  become  as  smooth  and  fruitful  as  it  might 
be.'  On  that  matter,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  books  I  ever  read.  If  there  is  a  person- 
nel or  industrial  relations  director  who  does  not 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  Scanlon  Plan— how 
it  works  and  what  it  has  accomplished  where  it 
has  been  tried — I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  him 
to  read  this  book.  The  chmate  of  your  com- 
pany, or  the  quality  of  your  union's  leadership, 
may  preclude  any  idea  of  your  adopting  the 
Plan  right  now.  Still,  reading  of  the  mature 
relationship  and  spirited  collaboration  which 
exists  in  companies  working  under  the  Plan  may 
greatly  affect  your  estimation  of  union  members 
and  their  leaders. 

Charles  A.  Myers,  director  of  MIT's  indus- 
trial relations  section,  points  out:  "The  Scanlon 
Plan  is  in  successful  operation  in  only  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  companies  and  unions, 
largely  because  it  requires  a  willingness  on  their 
part  to  experiment  and  to  venture  into  a  new 
and  challenging  kind  of  relationship.  Perhaps 
these  papers  will  suggest  to  other  managements 
and  unions  how  the  Scanlon  Plan  can  open  up 
a  whole  new  era  of  cooperative  labor-manage- 
ment relationships  in  a  democratic  and  dynamic 
society." 

The  book  consists  of  papers  by  ten  well-in- 
formed men.  Part  i  is  introductory,  about 
Scanlon  and  the  significance  of  his  contribution. 
Part  2  is  about  the  Plan.  Part  3  is  an  evaluation 
of  the  Plan  by  four  writers.  Part  4  is  called  an 
appendix,  and  presents  three  more  papers.    The 


word  "thrilUng"  does  not  seem  too  extravagant 
with  reference  to  the  book's  message. 

H.  M.  T. 

Work  in  the  Lfves  of  Married  Women.  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  National  Manpower  Council  con- 
ference on  Womanpower,  on  the  Harriman 
Campus  of  Columbia  University.  The  Columbia 
University  Press,  New  York,  1958.  220  pages. 
S4-75 

One  third  of  all  the  women  in  the  United 
States  work  outside  the  home.  Half  of  those 
who  work  are  over  forty  years  of  age.  Three 
of  every  five  of  the  22  million  women  in  the 
labor  force  are  married.  Of  all  the  married 
women  in  the  United  States,  three  out  of  ten 
are  now  working,  and  of  all  the  mothers  with 
children  of  school  age,  four  out  of  ten  are  work- 
ing outside  the  home.  About  2.5  million  women 
whose  children  are  under  six  are  in  the  labor 
force. 

The  inplications  of  these  impressive  statistics 
were  considered  at  the  conference  sponsored  by 
the  National  Manpower  Council.  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
started  things  off  with  a  general  discussion  of 
womanpower  in  today's  world.  Coming  prob- 
lems in  the  labor  force  were  outlined  by  James 
P.  Mitchell,  secretary  of  labor.  The  rest  of  the 
work  was  divided  into  four  sections:  i)  educa- 
tion, training,  and  guidance  of  women  for  re- 
entry into  the  labor  force;  2)  the  utilization  of 
womanpower;  3)  income  earned  by  married 
women;  and  4)  working  mothers  and  the  de- 
velopment of  children. 

Conference  findings  are  listed  under  ten 
headings.  First,  it  was  realized  that  all  signifi- 
cant alterations  in  human  behavior,  whether 
they  occur  within  the  individual  or  the  group, 
are  products  of  complex  developmental  processes. 
Second,  the  new  pattern  of  work  outside  the 
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^"Yoof    guide    to    successful    interviewing    .    .    ."^ 

1.  THE  APPRAISAL  INTERVIEW 

By  Norman  R,  F.  Maier, 

University  o(  Michigan 

A  skillful  exploration  of  the  problems  facing 
any  interviewer  and  the  different  styles  of  ap- 
praisal interview.  Dangers  involved  are  pointed 
up,  and  the  book  shows  how  an  improperly 
handled  interview  can  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Three  styles  of  appraisal  interview  are  cov- 
ered ...  the  Tell  and  Sell  and  the  Tell  and 
Listen  methods,  dealing  with  employee  develop- 
ment .  . .  and  the  Problem-Solving  method  which 
deals  with  improving  the  job.  Practical  prin- 
ciples are  discussed. 

Included    are    transcriptions    of   actual   inter- 
views. 
1958  246  pages  Illus.  ^5.95 


-Available  now  ... 

a   way   to   direct   behavioral    patterns! 

2.  BEHAVIOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
V/ORK  CROUPS: 

Prediction  and  Confrol 
By  Leonard  R.  Sayles,     Columbia  University 

This  book  carefully  examines  the  motivations 
and  goals  of  various  groups,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  change  their  behavioral  pat- 
terns and  provides  a  method  of  directing  group 
patterns. 
1958         Approx.  214  pages         Illus.         ?4.75 


r'3.  THEAMERICAN  LABOR  FORCE'l 

Its  Growth  and  Changing  Composition 

By  Gertrude  Bancroft, 
US.  Bureau  of  the   Census 

This  newest  volume  in  the  Census  Monograph 
Series  brings  together  the  latest  available  data 
describing  the  economic  activity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  showing  the  factors  that  determine 
the  extent  of  this  activity. 
1958  257   pages  Illus.  ^7.50 


■4.  THE  SCANLON  PLAN: 

A   Frontier  in   Labor-Management  Cooperation 

By  Frederick  G.  Lesieur, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Edited  by  a  man  who  worked  closely  with  the 

Scanlon  Plan  and  its  originator,  contains  articles 

by   experts   in   the  field  of   industrial   relations 

and  men  of  industry  who  are  working  with  the 

Plan  to  encourage  harmony  between  labor  and 

management. 

1958  173  pages  ^4.50 
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home  for  wives  and  mothers  has  had,  by  and 
large,  desirable  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences. Third,  the  conference  recognized  that 
Httle  is  known  about  many  of  the  consequences 
of  the  "revolution"  in  women's  employment. 
Fourth,  the  conference  felt  it  well  to  beware  of 
generalizations.  Fifth,  there  is  no  single  prob- 
lem which  can  be  identified  as  "the  problem"  of 
the  working  mother  or  wife.  Sixth,  there  is  no 
simple  or  single  policy  which  can  be  invoked  to 
deal  with  all  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
employment  of  wives  and  mothers. 

Seventh,  basic  moral  and  value  issues  infused 
every  problem  under  discussion.  Eighth,  by  and 
large  the  conferees  were  optimistic  in  their 
expectations  of  continuing  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  of  high  demands  for  labor,  and  there- 
fore looked  forward  to  a  continuation  of  recent 
trends  in  women's  employment.  The  uncer- 
tainty about  the  importance  of  the  pull  of 
historic  forces  against  that  of  individual  choice 
was  the  ninth  finding  of  the  conference.  Finally, 
it  was  noted  that  man  and  woman  are  very  im- 
perfect creatures;  that  the  social  organizations 
which  they  fashion  are  also  imperfect;  that  much 
in  the  individual  and  social  lives  of  these  im- 
perfect creatures  will  not  fit  neatly  into  some 
ideal  scheme. 

This  book  probes  some  very  important  prob- 
lems which  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
everyone  responsible  for  hiring  labor.  The  dis- 
cussion sections  which  are  included  with  each 
chapter  are  particularly  revealing. 

Dorothy  Bonnell 

Some  Things  Worth  Knowing  :  A  "Generalisfs" 
Guide  to  Useful  Knowledge.  By  Stuart  Chase. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1958.  278  pages. 
S3-95 

The  author  speaks  somewhat  scathingly  of 
quiz  programs  like  the  one  in  which  a  contes- 
tant with  six  years'  schooling,  more  or  less,  has 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  the  most  amazing  facts 
and  figures  about  a  variety  of  subjects.  His 
book,  he  implies,  is  not  intended  as  a  source 
book  for  the  prospective  contestant  but  as  some-    • 
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thing  of  an  antidote.  It  is  a  book  for  the  Hterate 
adult,  the  "generaHst"  who  would  like  to  brush 
up  on  the  best  current  thinking  about  where 
we  come  from,  where  we  are  headed,  and  some 
of  the  things  "the  intelligent  layman  (should) 
have  ready  to  mind  in  the  age  of  the  atom." 

A  learned  specialist  friend  of  the  author  is 
quoted:  "Wake  up!  Live  at  the  level  of  your 
time!  Crawl  out  of  that  talent-trap  which  you 
refer  to  as  your  'field'  and  look  around.  You 
may  learn  something  about  the  only  era  you 
will  ever  live  in,  and  about  the  only  species  you 
will  ever  be  a  member  of.  You  will  certainly 
learn  something  about  yourself!" 

Mr.  Chase  starts  out  in  chapter  2  with  a  look 
at  the  universe.  He  reminds  you  that  all  the 
while  you  are  going  in  four  directions  at  fantastic 
speeds,  and  may  go  in  two  more  at  the  same 
time  if  you  walk  on  a  moving  train.  One  of  the 
four  ways  is  "swinging  with  the  solar  system 
around  the  track  of  the  Milky  Way  at  a  million 
miles  an  hour."  At  this  point  and  others  you 
may  wonder  how  one  man  can  have  accumu- 
lated so  much  knowledge  and  to  what  extent 
you  can  rely  on  what  he  says.  But  before  long 
you  percieve  a  becoming  modesty  about  it  all, 
and  appreciate  that  much  of  it  was  learned  and 
filed  away  by  the  author  only  a  little  while 
before  he  passed  it  on  to  you.  So  what  if  our 
Milky  Way  journey  takes  us  at  only  900,000 
miles  an  hour,  or  our  world  is  more  or  less  than 
4.5  billion  years  old.'' 

The  book  touches  on  many  subjects:  the 
solar  system,  the  earth,  the  beginning  of  life,  the 
arrival  of  man,  a  bit  of  history,  language,  eco- 
nomics, science,  religion,  art  and  so  on.  All 
highly  readable,  educational  and  enjoyable.  Not 
a  word  about  our  personnel  specialty  (though 
there  is  a  chapter  on  "some  Studies  of  Behavior") 
but  thoroughly  worthwhile  for  the  well-rounded 
business  man. 

H.  M.  T. 

The  heart  has  reasons  that  reason  does 
not  understand.    JACQUES  BOSSUET 
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ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


The  Crisis  in  Human  Relations.  By  James  H. 
Cooper  in  the  Fall  issue  of  Business  Horizons;  6 
pages.  The  article  starts  out,  "Among  serious 
business  leaders  today  who  recognize  the  human 
dimension,  there  is  misgiving — indeed  disenchant- 
ment—  with  the  progress  in  human  relations. 
And  the  question  paramount  in  their  thinking  is: 
'Are  we  spending  money  just  for  frills?'  In  many 
instances  it  would  be  difScult  to  prove  otherwise." 
The  author  suggests  three  steps:  "Industry  and 
business  should  give  education  in  America  im- 
mediate encouragement  to  educate  for  'living,' 
rather  than  for  serving  the  technical  needs  of 
business.  .  .  .  We  should  speed  up  our  eflort  to 
restore  meaning  to  work.  .  .  .  We  must  develop 
standards  of  value  in  human  relations."  In  the 
same  issue:  "How  to  Get  Team  Unity  in  a  Small 
Enterprise,"  by  Roger  B.  White.  This  is  the 
fourth  number  of  the  new  magazine,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  "going  to  town."  Address  School  of 
Business,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Drugs  That  Shape  Men's  Minds.  By  Aldous 
Huxley  in  the  October  i8  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
This  is  number  12  of  the  Post's  "Adventures  of 
the  Mind"  series.  A  note  about  the  author  says 
that  his  "interest  in  mind-changing  drugs  led  him, 
some  years  ago,  to  become  an  experimental  sub- 
ject for  research  on  the  effects  of  mescaline  and 
similar  drugs."  The  author  reports  that,  "In  view 
of  what  has  already  been  achieved,  it  seems  quite 
possible  that,  within  a  few  years,  we  may  be  able 
to  lift  ourselves  up  by  our  own  biochemical  boot- 
straps." He  says,  "Will  it  in  fact  be  possible  to 
produce  superior  individuals  by  biochemical  means.'' 
The  Russians  certainly  believe  it.  They  are  now 
halfway  through  a  Five  Year  Plan  to  produce 
'pharmacological  substances  that  normalize  higher 
nervous  activity  and  heighten  human  capacity  for 
work.' "    Well,  there  are  times  when  .  .  .! 


Management  Trainees  Evaluate  Role-Playing. 
By  Wallace  G.  Lonergan  in  the  October  Journal 
of  the  American  Society  of  Training  Directors; 
some  five  pages.  The  author  reports  the  views  of 
25  management  trainees.  The  men  had  spent  four 
to  nine  weeks  each  in  every  phase  of  the  company's 
business  over  a  period  of  18  months;  then  they  had 
40  hours  of  leadership  training  in  which  the  role- 
playing  method  was  used.     194  positive  opinions 


about  the  role  playing  were  expressed;  56  negative. 
All  agreed  that  role-playing  creates  a  "live  situa- 
tion." Substantial  majorities  said  it  "hastens  learn- 
ing process,"  gives  "chance  to  practice,"  to  "profit 
by  others'  mistakes,"  that  it  "improves  ability  to 
communicate,"  and  so  on.  In  the  same  issue:  "A 
Design  for  Developing  Managers,"  by  James  M. 
Jenks,  who  wrote  "Let's  Stop  Professionalizing" 
in  a  recent  P/J  issue.  The  ASTD  address  for 
subscriptions  is  2020  University  Ave.,  Madison 
5,  Wise. 


Study  Seeks  to  Identify  Standards  Used  in 
Judging  "Good"  and  "Bad"  Writing.  This  is  a 
half-page  article  in  the  4-page  ETS  Developments 
for  October.  The  bulletin  is  published  quarterly 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  20  Nassau 
Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  It  reports  research 
projects  and  news  in  the  field  of  education.  Train- 
ing directors  who  are  interested  in  improving  em- 
ployees' writing  should  find  something  to  think 
about  in  the  article  referred  to;  on  what  basis  do 
you  judge  the  merit  of  a  written  piece.?  Dr.  Paul 
Diederich  is  quoted:  "In  this  study  we're  trying 
to  find  out  to  what  qualities  in  writing  various 
readers  are  responding — whether  they  know  it  or 
not." 


Labor-Management  Cooperative  Committees  in 
Britain's  Electricity  Supply  Industry.  By  R. 
D.  V.  Roberts  and  H.  Salis;  18  pages  in  the  October 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  a  quarterly 
published  by  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Says  the  blurb:  "The  authors  .  .  . 
argue  persuasively  that  the  system  of  labor-man- 
agement cooperative  committees  established  by  law 
at  all  levels  of  the  nationalized  electricity  supply 
industry  in  Great  Britain  has  achieved  very  promis- 
ing results.  Drawing  upon  their  personal  experi- 
ence with  this  system  as  well  as  upon  data  con- 
cerning the  measurable  aspects  of  these  joint  com- 
mittees, the  authors  emphasize  the  speed  with 
which  the  local  committees  in  particular  have  trans- 
ferred their  attention  from  welfare  and  grievance 
activities  to  complex  problems  affecting  the  indus- 
try's efficiency."  In  the  same  issue:  "The  Union 
Shop  Deauthorization  Poll,"  by  Chester  A.  Mor- 
gan. 
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A  Change  in  a  Product  Image.  By  William 
D.  Wells,  Fedele  J.  Goi,  and  Stuart  Seader, 
Rutgers  University.  Journal  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  42,  No.  2,  April  1958,  120-21. 

These  authors  previously  reported  on  an 
adjective  check  list  which  they  developed  to 
study  product  images  or  product  personalities. 
They  studied  the  images  associated  with  five 
makes  of  automobiles  among  a  group  of  male 
college  students.  They  found  that  there  were 
definite  patterns  in  the  traits  which  were  con- 
sidered typical  of  owners  of  each  of  the  five 
cars.  This  study  was  made  shortly  before  the 
1957  models  of  these  cars  were  put  on  the 
market. 

The  present  report  is  based  on  data  collected 
from  almost  the  same  group  of  college  fraternity 
men  six  months  later.  The  same  adjective  check 
list  was  used,  but  in  this  case  the  authors  were 
careful  to  state  that  the  subjects  should  think  of 
the  1957  models.  Marked  differences  were  found 
which  they  attribute  to  the  introduction  and 
promotion  of  the  new  car  models.  The  differ- 
ences were  most  noticeable  in  the  low  price 
field,  and  the  image  of  the  Plymouth  owner 
changed  the  most.  The  Plymouth  that  year  was 
a  radically  changed  automobile  and  it  was  ac- 
companied by  a  highstyle  advertising  campaign. 

The  100  college  men  who  made  up  the 
sample  are  not  assumed  to  be  representative  of 
the  consuming  public.  However,  in  this  limi- 
ted population  the  study  would  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  a  new  model  car,  backed  up  by  a 
large  advertising  investment,  produces  attitude 
changes  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Output  Rates  Among  Coil  Winders.  By  Harold 
F.  Rothe  and  Charles  T.  Nye,  Fairbanks,  Morse 
and  Co.,  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  42,  No.  3,  June  1958,  182-186. 

The  data  on  which  this  study  was  based 
were  taken  from  the  records  of  a  Midwest  manu- 


facturing plant.  They  cover  a  period  of  38 
successive  weeks  for  a  group  of  27  workers.  The 
employees  were  largely  women  and  all  were 
experienced  on  their  jobs.  Any  variations,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  attributed  to  lack  of  experience 
with  the  work.  All  the  employees  in  this  plant 
were  members  of  a  union  and  worked  under  a 
union  contract.  There  was  no  financial  incen- 
tive system  in  effect. 

Various  other  studies  have  shown  that  pro- 
duction rates  of  industrial  employees  tend  to  be 
relatively  inconsistent  from  one  period  to 
another.  The  present  authors  were  interested 
to  study  the  week  to  week  consistency  of  each 
employee  and  also  the  relative  production  of  the 
different  employees  to  see  if  they  could  explain 
the  variations  in  production. 

Correlations  were  calculated  for  each  em- 
ployee's performance  for  one  week  with  his 
performance  for  the  following  week.  The 
median  for  the  37  correlations  was  .64;  the 
highest  r  was  .91  and  the  lowest  —.03.  A  table 
is  given  which  shows  the  greatest  and  least 
amount  of  production  for  each  employee  for 
any  one  of  the  38  weeks  and  also  the  ratio  of 
best  to  worst  performance  of  each  employee. 
The  ratio  of  highest  to  lowest  production  for 
a  given  worker  varied  from  7.20  to  1.52  with  a 
median  of  2.24. 

Another  table  makes  a  comparison  of  the 
highest  employee's  average  and  the  lowest  em- 
ployee's average  for  each  of  the  38  weeks  and 
gives  ratios  of  the  highest  to  lowest.  The  ratios 
for  differences  between  individuals  ranged  from 
1.52  to  5.65  with  a  median  of  2.06.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  variations  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  given  individual  at  different  times 
were  larger  than  the  variations  between  workers 
at  any  given  time.  Some  investigators  have 
concluded  that  where  this  is  true  it  indicates 
that  the  incentive  to  work  is  ineffective.    In  the 
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Study  the  difference  is  not  large  enough  to  prove 
the  point. 

The  one  point  that  is  very  clear  is  that  pro- 
duction data  cannot  be  picked  up  casually  and 
used  to  validate  tests  or  other  procedures.  The 
lack  of  consistency  from  time  to  time  is  the  most 
striking  single  result  of  this  and  other  output 
studies.  This  is  especially  noticeable  when  there 
is  no  financial  incentive  system  in  operation. 

Preference  for  Foods  in  Relation  to  Cost. 
By  Purnell  H.  Benson  and  David  R.  Peryam, 
Quartermaster  Food  &  Container  Institute,  Chi- 
cago. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  42, 
No.  3,  June,  1958,  171-174. 

Meals  for  military  personnel  must  be 
planned  on  a  limited  budget,  and  this  study  was 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  provide  maximum 
consumer  satisfaction  for  the  money  spent.  This 
was  an  exploratory  study  and  was  limited  to 
meat  dishes.  Preference  ratings  for  17  meat 
items  were  obtained  from  a  series  of  Army-wide 
food  attitude  surveys.  The  samples  varied  from 
1500  to  4000  enlisted  men,  and  the  mean  ratings 
differed  very  little  from  year  to  year. 

A  table  is  given  which  gives  the  17  meat 
items  with  the  preference  rating  for  each  and 
the  cost  per  serving  of  that  item.  Preference  was 
then  plotted  against  cost  and  a  curve  drawn  to 
show  the  relationship  between  them.  It  is  fairly 
obvious  that  preference  increases  as  the  cost  of 
the  meat  increases.  But  the  slope  of  the  curve 
diminishes  with  increasing  cost.  Dishes  located 
above  the  regression  line  are  good  preference 
buys  and  could  probably  be  served  more  often. 
However,  frequency  of  serving  is  no  doubt  a 
factor  in  preference  and  more  research  needs  to 
be  done  to  determine  the  optimum  frequency. 
Price  fluctuations  enter  into  calculations  of  this 
kind,  and  a  dish  that  is  a  good  preference  buy 
at  one  time  might  not  be  good  when  the  price 
is  higher. 

The  analysis  here  has  direct  applications  to 
the  planning  of  institutional  menus.  It  also 
might  be  applied  to  consumer  research  where  the 
qualitative  appeal  depends  upon  cost. 


A  Supervisory  Practices  Test.  By  Martin  M. 
Bruce  and  David  B.  Learner,  Dunlap  and  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  11,  No. 
2,  Summer  1958,  207-216. 

This  article  describes  the  procedures  which 
were  used  in  developing  a  test  which  might  be 
used  to  predict  success  in  supervisory,  mana- 
gerial and  executive  work.  The  extensive  bibli- 
ography indicates  that  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  in  recent  years  to  methods  of  im- 
proving the  selection  of  supervisors. 

The  different  steps  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  test  are  described  in  some  de- 
tail. First,  an  experimental  form  of  100  ques- 
tions was  prepared  with  the  help  of  experts  in 
this  field.  Examples  of  test  items  are  given  in 
the  article.  This  experimental  form  was  given 
to  163  men  in  non-supervisory  jobs  and  to  122 
managers  and  executives.  An  item  analysis  of 
the  responses  of  this  group  was  made  and  64  of 
the  items  were  retained.  These  items  were  then 
tried  out  on  a  second  group  which  was  similar 
to  the  first  and  the  number  of  items  was  reduced 
to  50.  Several  validation  studies  are  reported 
for  the  test  in  this  present  form. 

Test-retest  results  were  obtained  for  112 
men,  with  seven  months  between  the  first  and 
second  administrations  of  the  test.  A  reliability 
coefficient  of  .86  was  found.  The  split-half 
method  of  reliability  with  another  group  yielded 
a  coefficient  of  .82. 

Correlations  between  the  Supervisory  Prac- 
tices Test  and  the  factors  of  the  Primary  Abili- 
ties Test  are  given.  The  correlation  of  .27  with 
the  total  score  on  the  Primary  Abilities  Test 
shows  a  low  positive  relation  between  success 
as  a  supervisor  and  intelligence. 

A  correlation  of  .56  with  the  total  score  of 
How  Supervise?  shows  a  fair  degree  of  simi- 
larity between  the  two  instruments. 

The  evidence  presented  here  suggests  that 
the  Supervisory  Test  will  be  useful  in  selection 
and  evaluation.  As  is  always  the  case,  the  real 
test  is  how  well  it  works  in  a  given  industrial 
situation. 


Across  the  Editor^s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Botinell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Southern  C.u,iforxia  Public  Person- 
nel Association  has  elected  Joseph  W.  Haw- 
thorne, City  Civil  Service  General  Manager, 
president  of  the  group.  He  listed  his  three  major 
tasks  as  i)  Setting  ethical  standards  for  per- 
sonnel people;  2)  Bringing  into  the  Association 
the  hundreds  of  agencies  who  are  not  now  mem- 
bers; 3)  Extending  the  international  trend  of 
the  Association  by  making  membership  more 
attractive  to  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

"We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  wave  of  anti-intel- 
lectualism  generally,"  declared  Hawthorne. 
"This  includes  an  anti<ivil  service  trend.  Per- 
sonnel agencies  are  accused  of  not  adapting 
methods  to  modern  conditions — of  being  too 
impractical.  Reformers  want  to  simplify  the 
whole  system.  Civil  Service  is  combatted  at 
every  turn." 

"The  solution  is  better  understanding,"  he 
added.  "We  must  always  plug  for  high  stand- 
ards. Personnel  operations  in  this  area  are  recog- 
nized nationally  as  of  the  highest.  Los  Angeles 
is  the  'white  spot'  of  the  nation."  He  pointed 
to  the  pioneering  of  inter-agency  cooperation  as 
an  example. 

Milton  Mandell,  chief  of  the  management 
testing  unit,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
opened  the  workshop  series  with  a  talk  on 
"Management  and  Supervisory  Selection."  At 
the  first  general  meeting  proposed  county  char- 
ter revisions  were  discussed  under  the  leadership 
of  William  B.  Miller. 


The  National  Capital  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Personnel  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  recently  heard  Dr.  Benedicto  Silva  speak 
on  "Personnel  Administration  and  Underde- 
velopment." He  is  professor  of  public  admin- 
istration in  the  Getulio  Vargas  Foundation 
School  of  Public  Administration  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  also  director  of  the  School.  He 
has  recently  participated  as  a  member  of  the 


Advisory  Group  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  respect  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  General  Secretariat,  Washington,  D. 
C.  He  has  worked  for  many  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Pub- 
lic Administration  field  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

At  another  meeting  this  fall  sixty-five  per- 
sons were  present  to  hear  Dr.  Winfred  Over- 
holser's  presentation  on  "The  Psychiatrist  Looks 
at  the  Personnel  Officer."  Over  thirty  members 
of  the  local  chapter  attended  the  1958  Interna- 
tional Conference  held  in  Chicago  from  Sep- 
tember 28  to  October  2.  Paul  Bigbee,  National 
Capital  chapter  treasurer,  was  the  official  repre- 
sentative from  the  chapter. 


The  Personnel  Administrators  of  New 
York  City  heard  Henry  T.  Emmons,  manager 
of  executive  development  for  R.  H.  Macy,  Inc., 
and  one  of  the  founding  members  of  Personnel 
Administrators,  speak  not  long  ago  on  "Prac- 
tical Executive  Development."  At  another  meet- 
ing members  viewed  "Production  5118,"  public- 
service  color  and  sound  movie  prepared  by 
Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Company.  Those 
who  saw  the  film  agreed  on  two  observations: 

a)  the  incidents  depicted  are  not  at  all  unusual, 

b)  the  film  did  help  to  create  an  awareness  of 
the  problem,  an  essential  first  step  in  good  com- 
munications. Many  members,  however,  were 
critical  of  the  over-simplification  which  ended 
the  film.  They  also  wondered  how  many  top 
executives  attend  such  screenings. 

An  inquiry  to  Champion's  department  of 
public  relations  brought  the  following  response 
from  Malcolm  Bruce:  "We  unfortunately  have 
no  breakdown  as  to  the  actual  use  made  of  the 
films,  other  than  comments  in  general  after  the 
initial  screening  prior  to  purchase  or  extensive 
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use.  These  comments  indicate  that  many  top 
executives  do  see  the  film  and,  much  to  the 
apparent  surprise  of  the  training  directors,  are 
the  ones  who  say,  'we  ought  to  buy  it  and  show 
it  to  everybody.'  In  a  few  cases,  a  minority, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  people  to  show  its  personal  criticism  of 
their  communications  habits  and  policies.  Some 
people  stop  the  film  before  the  motto  on  the  card 
is  shown  at  the  end,  and  debate  what  should 
be  there." 


The  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  Chapter 
OF  THE  Public  Personnel  Association  had  an 
unusual  program  in  September  to  start  off  the 
new  season.    The  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  round-table  dinner,  giving  each  member  the 
option  of  selecting  the  table  and  subject  which 
appealed   to   him   most.     An   expert  discussion 
leader  was  assigned  to  each  table.     Following 
the  discussion  each  leader  took  five  minutes  to 
summarize  the   thoughts  of   his   table   for   the 
entire  group.    Five  topics  were  selected  for  dis- 
cussion.   The  first  was:   In  examining  for  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  positions,  is  the  use 
of    unassembled    examinations    the    best    tech- 
nique? Forbes  McCann,  chief  examinations  and 
recruitment,  city  of  Philadelphia,  leader.  Second: 
Are  supervisory  or  executive  development  pro- 
grams of  real  value.?    William  Quirk,  superin- 
tendent, training  division.  Police  Academy,  City 
of  Philadelphia.    Third:    Should  we  adopt  the 
"Rank-in-the-Man"    concept    of    classification.? 
Irving  Gerschkoff,   associate   chief.  Navy   Area 
Wage    and    Classification    Office,    Philadelphia, 
leader.     Fourth:   Let's   have   more   grievances! 
Joseph   Crowley,  district  civilian   personnel   di- 
rector, 4th  Naval  District,  Philadelphia,  leader. 
Fifth:   Taking  disabled  employees  off  the  shelf. 
J.    Ralph    Pearson,    placement    officer.    City    of 
Philadelphia,  leader. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Man- 
agement Association  ran  a  report  in  its  maga- 
zine Personnel  Panorama  by  Donald  Osborne, 
president  of  Pordand  Chapter,  on  "How  to  Have 
an  C/nsuccessful  Conference  (Without  Trying)." 


Here  are  some  of  Osborne's  suggestions:  Delay 
registration.  Start  all  sessions  late.  Don't  attend 
all  sessions.  Speakers  should  pay  no  attention 
to  a  time  table.  Take  seats  in  the  back  of  the 
room.  Session  chairmen  should  assert  them- 
selves (chairmen  should  be  prepared  to  tell  a 
lot  of  stories,  present  long-winded  introductions, 
quarrel  with  the  speakers,  do  all  they  can  to 
detract  from  the  importance  of  the  speakers.) 
Have  lots  of  announcements.  Don't  listen  to 
the  speakers.  Take  30-minute  coffee  breaks. 
Be  sure  to  get  to  the  social  hour  on  time,  then 
drink  as  fast  as  you  can  so  you're  pretty  well 
paralyzed  by  the  time  for  the  banquet,  then 
you'll  be  so  numb  the  speaker  will  hardly  dis- 
turb you.  Never  stay  till  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference. Don't  take  notes.  Don't  report  to  your 
boss.    Ignore  the  ideas  you  obtained. 

Retiring  president  W.  J.  Williams,  person- 
nel officer,  B.  C.  Forest  Service,  Victoria,  B.C., 
sums  up  the  year's  work.  "Individual  chapters 
have  continued  to  make  progress  in  working 
closely  with  schools  and  colleges,  safety  and 
training  groups,  welfare  and  community  chest 
programs,  special  placements  and  special  proj- 
ects. The  parent  association  is  concerned  with 
basic  sponsorship  of  an  annual  conference  on 
personnel  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  main- 
tenance and  provision  of  a  "Who's  Who"  list 
of  members,  the  publication  of  "Panorama,"  and 
the  maintenance  of  contacts,  services  and  ad- 
ministrative details  related  to  personnel  manage- 
ment in  this  part  of  North  America. 

"Some  problems  are  inherent,"  Williams 
continues,  "in  a  spare-time  organization.  To 
minimize  the  problems  of  voluntary  officerships, 
improve  the  services  and  work  for  the  welfare 
and  stature  of  our  organization,  your  board  of 
directors  is  doing  the  following:  i.  Reviewing 
membership  classifications.  2.  Considering  the 
necessities,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
establishing  a  definite  link  with  other  personnel 
associations.  3.  Striving  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  assisting  our  part-time  secretary-treas- 
urer and  editor  in  publishing  top-quality  issues 
of  Panorama.    5.    Maintaining  contacts,  liaison 
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and  exchange  of  ideas  between  members  and 
chapters  through  inter-chapter  visits,  board  meet- 
ings, the  publications  and  the  conference. 

The  Public  Personnel  Association  in 
Personnel  News  reports  on  the  1958  Internation- 
al Conference  held  in  October  in  Chicago.  In- 
creasing the  prestige  of  public  service,  and  de- 
velopment of  a  more  flexible,  responsive  merit 
system,  were  themes  stressed  at  the  conference. 
John  Macy,  Jr.,  former  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  keynote 
speaker,  outlined  eight  steps  for  public  admin- 
istrators: I.  Take  the  final  steps  toward  merit 
system  goals;  2.  Promote  recognition  of  man- 
agement responsibility  for  personnel  adminis- 
tration; 3.  Strengthen  the  policy  leadership  of 
personnel  agencies;  4.  Emphasize  quality  at 
every  stage;  5.  Assure  responsiveness  of  career 
services;  6.  Increase  concentration  on  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  worksite;  7.  Advance  on  the  per- 
sonnel research  frontier;  and  8.  Enhance  public 
service  prestige. 


The  Society  of  Personnel  Administrators, 


Chicago,  discussed  "Facing  Today  with  Yester- 
day's Yardstick"  at  one  of  the  Fall  meetings. 
The  speaker  was  Harold  L.  Cheadle,  senior 
economist.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Cheadle  interpreted  apparently  conflicting 
trends:  unemployment  is  up  and  production  is 
off,  but  prices  and  living  costs  have  continued 
to  climb.  Are  these  normal  trends,  or  is  this 
recession  necessitating  a  new  look,  a  new  ap- 
proach to  our  understanding  of  economic  fluc- 
tuations? 

At  another  meeting  Joan  M.  Webster,  per- 
sonnel director,  American  Red  Cross,  Chicago, 
and  Dorothy  Dockstader,  employment  consul- 
tant, conducted  a  panel  discussion.  Marilyn 
French,  secretary  to  the  president,  The  Dartnell 
Corporation,  was  the  moderator.  Ever  since  the 
entry  of  women  into  the  business  world,  and 
especially  the  personnel  field,  they  have  been 
the  object  of  much  controversial  discussion  con- 
cerning their  qualifications.  What  do  women 
contribute  that  men  lack?  Do  women's  person- 
al problems  hinder  them  on  the  job?  These  and 
other  questions  were  considered  by  the  panel. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


A  Series  of  Four  Interrelated  Sessions 
covering  the  fundamentals  of  personnel  adminis- 
tration was  conducted  last  Fall  by  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  New  York. 
Designed  primarily  for  executives  responsible 
for  personnel  in  small  to  medium-sized  offices, 
the  series  gave  a  broad  picture  of  the  personnel 
function.  The  opening  session  defined  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  personnel  department,  what 
records  are  to  be  kept  and  who  should  keep 
them,  and  how  to  establish  a  good  working 
relationship  with  operating  departments. 

A  workshop  on  methods  of  recruitment, 
selection  and  placement  discussed  fitting  the 
method  to  the  position  and  job  level,  recruiting 
campaigns,  use  of  employment  agencies,  role 
of  tests  and  interviews,  school  guidance  coun- 
selors, and  orientation.  Other  workshops  dealt 
more  extensively  with  some  of  the  specialized 


problems  and  covered  The  Interview,  Purposes 
and  Methods;  Personnel  Tests— If,  When  and 
How  to  Use  Them ;  and  On-the-job  Techniques 
for  Clerical  Workers. 


Management  Looks  Forward  was  the 
theme  of  the  20th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Texas  Personnel  and  Management  Association, 
held  at  the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin. 
A  special  meeting  for  business  and  industry 
consisted  of  an  address  by  LeRoy  Jeffers, 
Houston  attorney,  on  the  current  labor  situation 
with  projections  for  the  future;  and  a  speech  by 
Robert  L.  Sutherland,  director,  Hogg  Founda- 
tion for  Mental  Health,  The  University  of 
Texas,  on  emotional  pressures  on  executives. 

At  a  special  meedrg  for  government  there 
was  a  panel  discussion  of  issues  and  problems 
of  civil  service.   Charles  A.  Perlitz,  Jr.,  executive 
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vice  president,  Continental  Oil  Co.,  Houston, 
spoke  on  politics  at  the  evening  session.  Watroiis 
H.  Irons,  president.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Dallas,  talked  about  the  economic  outlook,  and 
Roger  W.  Jones,  assistant  director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Washington,  described  emerging 
administrative  problems  in  the  government  at 
another  session.  At  the  luncheon  meeting  L.  L. 
Colbert,  president,  Chrysler  Corporation,  Detroit, 
covered  the  social  aims  and  contribution  of  busi- 
ness management. 


The  Imp.\ct  of  Technological  Change  on 
Training  and  Development  was  described  at  the 
I2th  annual  conference  of  training  directors  held 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  October 
21-23.  The  conference  program,  developed  with 
the  assistance  of  a  program  planning  committee 
from  the  Industrial  Training  Council,  com- 
memorated the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Council.  A  feature  of  the  meetings 
was  concurrent  workshops  on  "What's  Ahead  in 
Industrial  Training  and  Development .''"  as  re- 
lated to  manual  and  technician  skills  and  de- 
velopment of  professional  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel. Each  workshop  was  repeated  so  that 
each  participant  could  enroll  in  two  of  the  four 
workshops.  Speakers  included  Glen  Giddings, 
manager  of  personnel  research.  General  Electric 
Laboratories;  Lynn  A.  Emerson;  and  Harold 
Gershinowitz,  president.  Shell  Development 
Company,  New  York  City. 


The  1959  Executive  MANAGE^rENT  Program 
OF  Business  and  Public  Service  at  Michigan 
State  University  was  scheduled  for  the  four 
weeks  from  February  23  to  March  21.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  executives  function 
more  effectively  in  their  present  positions;  to  aid 
executives  to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  assum- 
ing greater  future  responsibilities;  to  assist  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  the  building  and  perpetuating 
of  a  highly  competent  management  organiza- 
tion; and  to  stimulate  individual  desire  for 
continuing  personal  development.  Topics  treated 
include  the  management  of  human  resources; 
marketing  management;  accounting  and  finan- 


cial management;  materials  management;  eco- 
nomics for  the  business  administrator;  and 
administrative  practices  and  policy  formulation. 
The  cost  of  tuition,  materials  and  special  dinners 
for  the  four  weeks  is  $500.  Further  information 
is  available  from  Ward  J.  McDowell,  director, 
e.xecutive  management  program.  Business  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

The  Seniority  Agreement  Clause— "the 
most  troublesome  clause  in  labor-management 
contracts"^was  discussed  by  four  national 
authorities  on  arbitration  at  a  conference  held 
in  October  in  BuiTalo  by  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  New  Yor\  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University. 

The  conference  was  designed  to  shed  new 
light  on  arbitration  of  the  problem  of  seniority 
versus  ability.  The  speakers  discussed  practical 
matters  of  this  issue  as  viewed  by  those  with 
actual  experience  in  arbitration  proceedings,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Gordon  of  the  School's  staff. 

The  speakers  were  Gabriel  Alexander  of 
Detroit,  currently  an  umpire  for  several  labor 
agreements;  Jean  McKelvey  of  Cornell,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Arbitrators  and  on  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Mediation;  Joseph 
Shister  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  now  serving 
as  permanent  umpire  in  disputes  of  three  major 
international  unions  and  companies;  and  Saul 
Wallen  of  Boston,  who  has  been  on  several 
presidential  fact-finding  boards  and  is  currently 
permanent  umpire  under  contracts  for  three 
major  international  unions. 


There  are  Encouraging  Signs  that  Infla- 
tion May  Have  Reached  its  Peak  and  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  long  f)eriod  of  level  prices, 
a  group  of  sp>ecialists  on  employee  benefit  plans 
were  told  at  the  12th  annual  conference  of  the 
Council  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans,  held  in  New 
York  October  16.  Dr.  William  W.  Tongue, 
economist  with  the  Jewel  Tea  Company,  who 
delivered  the  keynote  address,  went  on  to  say 
that   "despite  the  influence  of  factors   making 
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for  inflation,  the  signs  are  multiplying  that  a 
turn  in  the  inflation  tide  may  not  be  far  off. 
As  we  look  back  some  years  hence,"  he  stated, 
"1958  may  mark  the  high  point." 

Cited  as  the  basic  "encouraging"  deflationary 
sign  is  the  leveling  off  of  rises  in  areas  important 
to  general  price-level  increases  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  outlook  for  the  next  year  or  two.  Dr. 
Tongue  said,  "is  for  declines  in  some  basic  areas, 
such  as  food,  and  for  at  least  a  moderating  of 
the  rise  in  others,  such  as  rent,  medical  care, 
utilities  and  other  services."  The  concern  of 
public  officials  about  a  devaluated  dollar,  and 
their  willingness  to  run  the  risks  of  deflation, 
were  also  cited  by  Dr.  Tongue  as  strong  anti- 
inflationary  influences. 

The  two-day  conference  of  the  Council 
covered  a  range  of  subjects  relating  to  the  so- 
called  "fringe  benefits"  enjoyed  by  the  American 
worker.   In  1957  the  cost  of  administering  these 


supplements  to  wages  and  salaries,  plus  per- 
sonal contributions  for  social  insurance, 
amounted  to  S23.1  biUion.  This  sum  is  more 
than  a  third  larger  than  the  outlay  by  consumers 
for  automobiles  and  parts  and  30  times  greater 
than  employee  benefit  expenditures  in  1929.  Over 
the  past  decade  the  increase  has  been  three-fold. 
Subjects  discussed  also  included  "Inflation,  a 
Challenge  to  Retirement  Incomes,"  "Labor  Rela- 
tions and  Employee  Benefits,"  "Government 
Influence  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans"  and  "Ris- 
ing Cost  of  Hospital  and  Medical  Care — What 
Can  Be  Done.'" 

The  Council  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans 
was  established  in  1946  to  develop  and  improve 
the  administration  of  sound,  progressive  em- 
ployee benefit  plans.  It  has  a  nation-wide  mem- 
bership of  representatives  from  the  country's 
leading  companies  and  employee  benefit  associ- 
ations. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Reuther's  Profit-Sharing  Demand  is  the 
title  of  a  special  report  by  the  economic  research 
department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  The  report  considers  the  de- 
mand, its  background,  the  economic  rationale  of 
the  profit-sharing  demand,  the  hypothetical 
direct  effects  of  the  plan,  the  implications  for 
employees  and  unionists,  the  implications  for 
management,  the  implications  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  An  appendix  hsts  some  false  issues. 
The  pamphlet  explains  that  the  basis  of  Reuth- 
er's profit-sharing  plan  is  that  at  some  level— 
10%  gross  of  net  worth,  possibly—  General 
Motors  would  be  making  a  fair  profit.  Above 
that  level  profits  are  "excess."  One  may  legiti- 
mately ask  (say  the  authors)  if  General  Motors 
deserves  less  profit  than  it  now  makes,  do  some 
other  companies  deserve  more?  If  General 
Motors  should  not  make  over  10%,  should  Stude- 
baker  make  less.''  According  to  the  concept  of 
a  fair  return  to  stockholders,  evidently  all  com- 
panies should  be  entitled  to  roughly  similar  re- 
turns. 


Reuther  of  course  insists  that  "organized 
labor  is  not  prepared  to  subsidize  inefficient 
companies  through  lower  wages."  However, 
apparently  organized  labor  is  not  prepared  also 
to  tolerate  exceptional  rewards  for  the  exception- 
ally efficient  companies.  This  is  why,  concludes 
the  publication,  the  rationale  of  Reuther's  profit- 
sharing  so  directly  involves  the  functioning  of 
a  free  market  system.  Reuther  defends  profits 
in  theory — "fair"  profits.  He  attacks  "excessive" 
profits.  Yet  it  is  the  phenomenon  of  constantly 
fluctuating  profits,  varying  from  company  to 
company,  which  make  this  economic  system 
what  it  is.  This  fact  of  profit  variability  is  the 
crucial  mechanism  which  makes  the  system  run 
in  the  best  interests  of  all. 


The  Principle  of  Free  Employee  Choice 
is  being  frustrated  by  conceptual  and  administra- 
tive deficiencies,  says  Sylvester  Petro  in  a  pamph- 
let, Personal  Freedom  and  Labor  Policy,  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute  of  Economic  Affairs,  New 
York  University.  Petro  is  professor  of  law  at  the 
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University.  The  consequence  has  been  the  per- 
version and  distortion  of  trade-unionism,  to  the 
general  harm  of  society.  Internal  corruption  in 
some  trade  unions,  and  the  external  dangers  to 
society  posed  by  almost  all  industry-wide  trade 
unions,  can  all  be  traced  directly  to  their  com- 
pulsory, coercive  practices.  Besides  presenting 
the  gravest  kind  of  social  threat,  these  practices 
drain  the  vitality  of  the  principles  and  policies 
generally.  More  is  involved  than  the  depriva- 
tions of  human  freedom  which  characterize  our 
labor  relations,  more  even  than  the  corrupt  and 
uneconomic  practices  which  compulsion  and 
coercion  in  labor  relations  are  breeding.  At  stake, 
too,  are  the  simple  honesty,  humanity,  good 
sense  and  integrity  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
ideals,  as  an  intelligently  conducted,  enduring 
free  society,  Petro  concludes. 

The  destruction  of  free  employee  choice  is 
described  by  the  same  author  in  a  much  larger 
pamphlet,  Hoif  the  NLRB  Repealed  Taft-Hart- 
lev,  published  by  the  Labor  Policy  Association 
Inc.,  1624  Eye  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  This  study  is  technical,  and  carefully 
documented.  Petro  points  out  that  the  employee 
and  his  free  choice  in  regard  to  union  member- 
ship and  participation  in  concerted  activities— 
these  were  the  matters  with  which  Congress  was 
concerned  when  it  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
overwhelmingly  over  a  presidential  veto.  It 
gave  the  NLRB  a  statute  and  all  the  remedial 
powers  necessary  to  effectuate  those  animating 
objectives.  But  the  NLRB  has  failed  to  carry 
out  Congressional  intent,  according  to  Petro. 
Had  Congress,  says  the  author,  not  confined  the 
prosecution  of  the  policies  of  the  Act  to  an  ad- 
ministrative tribunal;  had  it  instead  permitted 
all  private  persons  harmed  by  unfair  practices  to 
go  directly  to  the  courts  for  relief— one  may  say 
with  some  confidence  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
would  have  been  served  more  effectively. 


statement  is  to  the  effect  that  General  Electric 
believes  all  employees  should  decide  for  them- 
selves— individually— whether  they  should  join 
or  not  join  a  union,  stay  in  or  get  out  of  a  union, 
or  pay  dues  or  not  to  a  union.  General  Electric 
believes  employees  should  be  free  from  any  com- 
pulsion, dictation,  or  force  in  this  regard  from 
either  company  or  union. 

The  company  believes  this  position  to  be 
sound  because  it  is  the  only  position  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  contemplated  by  Federal 
Labor  Law  which  prescribes  a  role  of  imparti- 
ality for  employers  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
employees.  It  is  the  only  position  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  company  belief  that  General 
Electric  should  be  neither  pro-union  nor  anti- 
union but  must  be  pro-employee.  It  is  the  only 
position  that  is  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
individual  freedom.  And  it  is  the  only  position 
that  is  consistent  with  the  sound,  long-range 
growth  of  the  union  movement  itself. 


What  we  Belient  About  Unionism  is  the 
subject  of  a  one-sheet  statement  in  the  Public 
and  Employee  Relations  News  for  October  29, 
published  by  General  Electric.   In  summary  the 


The  Role  of  the  Labor  Manager  in  Under- 
takings Under  Co-Management  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  is  described  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  International  Labor  Review,  which 
is  published  monthly  by  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  Geneva.  The  article  was  written  by 
Adolf  Jungbluth  who  is  the  labor  manager  of  a 
large  German  undertaking.  The  title  refers  to 
an  imfxjrtant  feature  of  the  Federal  German 
Co-management  Act  of  May  1951  which  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  labor  manager 
with  the  same  status  and  powers  as  the  tech- 
nical and  commercial  managers,  to  the  man- 
aging boards  of  mining  and  iron  and  steel 
undertakings. 

Mr.  Jungbluth  points  out  that  whereas  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  person- 
nel manager  had  for  several  decades  been  a  top 
management  official  in  most  undertakings,  par- 
ticularly in  industry,  such  an  official  was  all  but 
unheard  of  in  Germany.  Supervisory  Boards 
set  up  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  co- 
management  are  usually  composed  of  15,  17,  or 
21  persons  of  which  the  Co-Management  Act  re- 
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quires  seven,  eight  or  ten  to  be  nominated  by 
the  workers  in  agreement  with  the  appropriate 
trade  union  and  the  German  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions.  On  the  basis  of  these  nomina- 
tions the  representatives  are  elected  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  shareholders.  Those  for  the 
workers  side  usually  include  two  or  three  wage 
earners  and  one  salaried  employee  from  the 
undertaking,  two  or  three  persons  from  the 
trade  union  representing  the  industry,  and  one 
or  two  from  the  German  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions.  The  union  representatives  are 
usually  experienced  men  with  a  technical,  com- 
mercial, economic,  business  or  legal  background. 
Through  a  combination  of  sound  technical 
knowledge  coupled  with  a  concern  for  general 
economic  stability  and  the  prevention  of  crises, 
the  workers'  representatives  have  come  to  exert 
a  healthy  influence  on  the  working  of  supervisory 
boards,  where  they  constitute  a  needed  counter- 
weight to  the  often  one-sided  outlook  of  the 
shareholders,  says  Jungbluth. 

Moreover,  he  continues,  the  information  on 
company  operations  to  which  the  worker  and 
trade  union  representatives  now  have  access 
often  enable  them  to  gauge  situations  more 
realistically  than  they  could  do  otherwise.  This 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
major  industrial  establishments  in  the  Federal 
Republic,  which  at  one  time  were  among  those 
with  the  worst  labor  relations,  have  since  1945 
known  practically  no  serious  labor  unrest.  The 


appointment  or  dismissal  of  the  labor  manager, 
like  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  managing 
board,  is  decided  upon  by  the  supervisory  board. 
Under  the  Co-Management  Act,  such  a  decision 
may  not  be  taken  against  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  worker  representatives.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  labor  manager's  activities  include 
labor  science,  health  and  safety,  personnel  ad- 
ministration, training  and  promotion,  welfare, 
and  other  services. 

Jungbluth  remarks  about  welfare  that,  con- 
trary to  the  general  expectation  that  expenditure 
on  welfare  would  be  unusually  high  in  this  sys- 
tem, labor  managers  have  been  very  conserva- 
tive. We  consider,  he  says,  that  paternalistic 
beneficence  has  no  place  in  a  modern  under- 
taking. Welfare  work  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
charity  or  almsgiving;  far  from  leaving  the  in- 
dividual tied  to,  and  dependent  on,  the  em- 
ployer, its  ultimate  goal  must  be  to  bring  about 
a  situation  where  there  shall  be  no  further  need 
for  it. 

There  is  really  no  basic  contradiction,  Jung- 
bluth feels,  rising  from  the  labor  manager's 
simultaneous  obligations  to  the  staff  and  to  the 
management,  since  in  the  long  run  the  interests 
of  both  sides  merge.  Long-term  job  security  and 
good  working  conditions  ultimately  depend  on 
the  undertaking's  efficiency,  competitive  ability 
and  imperviousness  to  crises,  based  on  rational 
organization  and  high-quality  output. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Standard  Oiler,  published  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California,  reminds  readers 
that  it  has  been  said  a  good  laugh,  even  if  it's  on 
you,  is  worth  a  score  of  pills.  "In  keeping  with 
the  Oiler's  policy  of  presenting  all  sides  of  life, 
we  will  publish,  from  time  to  time,  miscellane- 
ous items  with  a  humorous  twist.  The  more  of 
these  we  hear  about,  the  better  we'll  like  it.  If 
something  unusually  funny  happens  to  you,  or 
to  a  fellow  employee,  we'd  like  to  pass  it  along." 

The  back  cover  of  the  October  number  pic- 


tured part  of  a  crowd,  showing  ten  people,  four 
of  them  with  blank  faces.  The  caption  read, 
"The  Big  Four."  The  text  explained:  Do  you 
know  that  four  out  of  every  ten  Americans  ap- 
parently don't  have  a  care  in  the  world .''  They're 
not  worried  about  the  Mid  East,  nor  about  Red 
China  and  Formosa.  The  Communist  con- 
spiracy.'' It's  no  problem,  really.  They  think  our 
schools  are  good  enough  and  that  our  scientists 
and  engineers  are  just  naturally  smarter  than 
any  the  Russians  have.    And  happily  for  these 
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four  out  of  ten  Americans  the  recent  recession 
left  no  scars  and  the  prospect  of  inflation 
bothers  them  not  one  whit.  And  taxes — all 
taxes— well,  what  can  you  do  about  them  ?  Why 
bother?  They  think  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats are  those  pleasant  people  you  read  about 
and  watch  on  TV  every  four  years,  at  the  presi- 
dential conventions.  And  they  think  the  "secret 
ballot"  is  how  the  Russians  vote.  This  is  how 
four  out  of  every  ten  Americans  must  feel.  .  .  . 
For  they  are  the  four  out  of  every  ten  Americans 
who  won't  bother  to  vote  next  month.  William 
H.  Jones  edits  this  good-looking,  slick  magazine, 
with  the  help  of  John  A.  Hildreth,  John  R. 
Minton,  Richard  L.  Williams,  and  F.  B.  Cham- 
plin. 


A  Memo  From  the  Editor  of  the  Little 
Southerner,  published  by  and  for  the  employees 
of  the  Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company, 
tells  about  getting  a  cover  picture.  Trying  to 
figure  out  a  new  and  different  cover  picture  for 
the  company  magazines  each  month,  says  editor 
Gerry  Covington,  is  somewhat  of  a  chore  at 
times.  Also  photographic  assignments  can  get  to 
be  pretty  routine.  It's  all  part  of  the  job  though, 
and  we  accept  it  as  such.  However,  now  and 
then  we  get  an  idea  for  what  we  think  might  be 
an  interesting  picture;  then,  sometimes,  going 
out  to  make  that  photo  can  turn  out  to  be  a  lot 
of  fun,  too. 

This  month's  cover  assignment  turned  out  to 
be  just  such  an  occasion.  One  Saturday  morning 
we  drove  out  Memorial  to  the  new  Bendwood 
School.  It  was  a  dull  and  cloudy  day,  and  we 
were  thinking  of  the  chores  we  needed  to  be 
doing  at  home.  But  from  "^^he  moment  we  pulled 
in  at  this  lovely  new  school,  our  spirits  bright- 
ened. We  walked  out  onto  the  field  in  back, 
and  saw  there  approximately  30  young  boys 
busting  with  energy,  school  spirit,  an  intense 
desire  to  play  football,  and  all  the  other  things 
these  youngsters  bust  with.  They  were  listening 
to  their  four  coaches,  who  were  fighting  a  losing 
battle  to  quiet  them  down  long  enough  to  get 


them  in  position,  query  them  on  their  strategy, 
etc. 

Coaches  are  Great  Southerners:  personnel 
director  Ben  Respess,  Jesse  Beck,  and  Pat  Jones. 
Bob  Oliphant,  father  of  one  of  the  boys,  is  also 
a  coach.  We  salute,  says  the  editor,  these  men 
who  take  time  out  of  their  all-too-short  weekends 
to  coach  these  boys.  They  not  only  are  teaching 
them  the  principles  of  the  game,  but  are  in- 
stilling in  them  ideals  of  fair  play,  sportsman- 
ship, and  other  facets  of  good  character. 


The  Steelwavs,  the  handsome  publication 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  re- 
cently ran  a  feature  story  on  the  air  around  us. 
New  products,  new  methods,  are  creating 
change  in  the  worker's  environment  and  chal- 
lenge to  steel's  industrial  hygienists.  To  find  out 
more  about  their  work  and  its  importance  to 
people  in  our  industrial  communities,  Steelways 
interviewed  an  industrial  hygiene  authority  who 
serves  with  a  leading  steel  producing  company. 

Among  the  questions  and  answers:  The 
other  day  an  industrial  hygienist  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry said,  I've  almost  given  up  trying  to  ex- 
plain industrial  hygiene  to  anyone  outside  the 
industry.  What  is  so  complicated  about  it?  A. 
It  is  quite  a  new  science.  It  deals  with  a  lot  of 
intangibles.  Its  results  don't  become  conclusive 
overnight— they  may  take  years.  Being  largely 
preventive,  industrial  hygiene  defies  dollars  and 
cents  measurement  of  its  worth. 

Q.  Will  you  define  it  for  us?  A.  A  recently 
published  textbook  calls  industrial  hygiene,  'the 
science  of  maintaining  the  worker's  environ- 
ment in  a  condition  conducive  to  good  health; 
that  is,  keeping  all  harmful  environmental  ex- 
fXDsures  away  from  the  workers.'  Q.  In  other 
words  it  concerns  itself  with  the  air  an  em- 
ployee breathes?  A.  Yes,  but  not  only  with 
what  he  breathes.  It  concerns  itself  also  with 
physical  factors  of  the  environment. 

The  interesting  article  goes  on  with  en- 
lightening information,  of  interest  to  employees. 
Might  give  some  other  editor  an  idea. 
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A  Big  Year  for  Industry  and  for  Educa- 
tion is  accounted  for  in  the  October  Du  Pont 
Engineering  News.  The  article  starts  out  by 
saying  that  for  seven  years  now,  Engineering 
people  have  been  accustomed  to  the  affable 
presence  and  probing  questions  of  "the  Profs," 
participants  in  the  Department's  Year-In-Indus- 
try  Program.  The  program,  a  dramatically  new 
concept  in  communication  when  Chief  Engineer 
Granville  Read  introduced  it  in  1951,  has  pro- 
vided through  the  years  an  effective  medium  for 
two-way  contributions  between  industry  and  the 
universities.  Selected  educators  are  invited  each 
year.  They  visit  all  divisions  and  sections,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  day-to-day  work  to 
develop  a  full  understanding  of  the  Depart- 
ment's activities. 

Do  the  educators  see  any  weaknesses  in  En- 
gineering, or  do  they  just  report  the  good  they 
see?  They  report  what  they  find— good,  bad  or 
indifferent— says  the  editor.  They  have  many 
favorable  impressions  to  record;  the  high  techni- 
cal level  of  Engineering's  force — the  vitality  and 
enthusiasm  generated  by  the  spirit  of  competi- 
tion—the treatment  of  people  as  individuals,  not 
just  cogs  in  the  wheel.  But  the  heart  of  the 
year-end  summary,  according  to  the  article,  is 
often  in  the  section  headed  "Suggestions"  or 
"Improvements." 

Communications  has  been  spotted  as  one 
trouble  point.  One  of  the  reports  quoted  English 
engineer-author  Reginald  Knapp:  "Talk  and 
paper  are,  in  these  days,  among  the  engineer's 
most  important  tools."  Difficulties  in  this  area  of 
"passing  the  word,"  noted  the  report,  reduced 
engineering  effectiveness  and  affected  employee 
morale  directly.  What  can  be  done  about  the 
problem?  First,  the  participants  took  the  burden 
on  themselves  and  their  colleagues,  suggesting 
better  training  in  the  schools.  Then,  they  said, 
emphasis  must  be  placed  by  both  the  engineer 
and  his  supervision  on  improving  the  individ- 
ual's writing  and  talking  skills. 

Other  suggestions  include  special  attention  to 
standards.  Maintain  and  improve  the  balance 
between  adequate  use  of  Engineering  Standards 


and  free  reign  to  new  and  imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  technical  problems.  Folloiv-up: 
Develop  more  effective  means  of  opening  com- 
munications for  "feedback'  information  to  En- 
gineering on  projects  the  Department  has  de- 
signed and  built.  Tas}{  forces:  Enlarge  the  En- 
gineering-industrial department  "task  force" 
concept  to  include  work  on  the  development  of 
basic  data  and  start-up  coordination.  Competi- 
tion: Duplication  of  effort  is  the  ever-present 
hazard  when  an  organization  encourages  a 
competitive  spirit  among  divisions  and  sections. 

About  the  Authors 

{Continued  fiom  page  295) 

in  business  administration;  subsequently  studied 
business  and  labor  relations  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 


David  L.  Tttbbs  graduated  in  1950  from  Duke 
University  with  a  BS  in  electrical  engineering.  He 
then  worked  for  six  months  in  the  power  distribu- 
tion training  program  of  the  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Company  in  Frederick,  "Virginia.  There 
followed  33  months  in  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army,  with  basic  training  in  both  branches.  After 
about  sixteen  months  in  the  Graduate  Student 
Training  Program  and  Supervisory  Training  Pro- 
gram of  Westinghouse  Electric,  Mr.  Tubbs  became 
a  foreman  in  their  motor  and  control  plant  in 
Buffalo.  In  December  1956  he  joined  the  Foxboro 
Company  as  a  sales  engineer.  When  he  sent  the 
article  in  this  issue  he  was  expecting  to  graduate 
a  week  later  from  the  University  of  Buffalo  with 
an  MBA. 


And  so  we  talk  to  each  other,  write  and 
wire  each  other,  call  each  other  short  and 
long  distance  across  land  and  sea,  clasp 
hands  with  each  other  at  meeting  and  at 
parting,  fight  each  other  and  even  de- 
stroy each  other  because  of  this  always 
somewhat  thwarted  effort  to  break 
through  walls  to  each  other. 

TENNESSEE  WILLIAMS 
in  his  "person  to  person"  preamble 
to  his  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof" 


HELP  WANTED 

Training  &  Labor  Relations  Assistant:  Large  multi-plant 
division  of  reputable  manufacturer  has  opportunity  for 
young  (27-32)  man,  to  handle  supervisory  training,  labor 
relations  and  college  recruiting.  Candidates  should  have  2-5 
years'  general  personnel  experience  although  training  or 
labor  relations  background  is  desirable.  N.  J.  location.  Sal- 
ary to  $7500.    Reply  Box  599. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Industrial  Relations  Graduate:  Presently  working  in  Em- 
ployee Relations,  with  emphasis  on  Grievances,  DiscipUne, 
Appeals,  and  Counseling,  desires  position  in  Labor  Relations 
or  Industrial  Relations.  Age  27,  married,  military  obligation 
fully  complete,  excellent  scholastic  and  extracurricular  rec- 
ord, prefer  Northeast.    Reply  Box  594. 


Personnel:  Age  31,  married,  one  child,  Wharton  graduate, 
M.B.A.  in  Personnel  Administration.  8  years'  experience — 
six  with  large  oil  company.  Supervisor  in  Benefit  Plans 
Section.  Participated  in  functions  of  Records,  Recruiting 
and  Salary  Administration.  Desire  growth  opportunity.  Sal- 
ary required  $6,000  to  $6,500.   Aeply  Box  597. 


ance,  savings,  hospital  and  surgical,  sickness  and  accident, 
service  awards  and  stock  option  plans.  Experience  includes 
statistical  analyses,  planning  and  control,  methods  of  proce- 
dure, accounting  and  contract  arrangements.  Also  wage  and 
salary  administration.  Resume  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box 
598-  

Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  Age  27,  Vet.  Married. 
BA  &  MBA.  Assistant  to  the  manager  of  Industrial  Relations 
for  an  electronics  manufacturer  since  April  of  1957.  (700 
employees.)  Duties  included  employment-interviewing  and 
selecting  machine  shop  help  through  engineers  (Electrical, 
Mechanical,  Mathematicians  and  Physicists).  Administered 
two  person  plans.  Wage  and  Salary  administration.  Secre- 
tary of  Suggestion  Committee.  Safety  Director.  Secret  Clear- 
ance.   Seeking  a  definite  growth  position.    Reply  Box  600. 


Employee   BENEFrr  Plan   Manager:   More   than   11    years' 
experience    in    administering    retirement,    group    life    insur- 


Industrial  Relations — Personnel  Directors  Over  25 
years'  experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  management 
(Plant  and  StafI)  (Utility,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Manufacmring 
Industries).  Intensive  experience  personnel  administration, 
labor  relations  and  safety  including  both  unionized  and  non- 
union, office  and  plants.  Grievance  handling — wage  and 
salary  administration.  Established  and  reorganized  person- 
nel and  safety  departments — broad  knowledge  psychological 
testing,  plant,  office  and  supervisory  levels.  College  graduate. 
Age  50.  Will  relocate.  Present  salary  $11,000  plus.  Detailed 
resume  upon  request.    Reply  Box  601. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50d  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Harrison  Terrell 


Looking  for  a  Way  to  Help 
''Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty''? 

There  are  so  many  appeals  for  help  these  days. 

How  often  have  you  and  I  said — how  often  have  our  fellow  employees  said,  "If 
only  there  were  one  or  two  organizations,  like  the  local  Community  Fund,  to  whom 
we  could  give  and  have  the  money  divided  up  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
groups." 

Though  not  exactly  what  we're  looking  for  in  that  respect,  the  Red  Cross  does 
provide  a  way  in  which  each  of  us  can  help  in  many  directions — quickly,  efficiently, 
and  according  to  the  need. 

When  disaster  strikes  anywhere,  you  are  there  through  your  Red  Cross  contribution. 
When  a  serviceman — or  his  family  back  home — needs  help,  you  are  Johnny-on-the- 
spot.  When  there  is  a  need  for  organizing  and  equipping  volunteer  workers  for 
hospitals,  blood-collecting  stations,  canteens  and  other  places,  your  dollars  help. 

March  is  the  month  when  the  Red  Cross  goes  out  for  members  and  funds.  The  1959 
theme  is  "The  Red  Cross — On  the  Job  When  You  Need  It  Most." 

Let's  get  behind  the  campaign  with  house  organ  and  bulletin  board  messages.  Let's 
keep  Red  Cross  working  for  us. 


YOU  KEEP 

RED  CROSS 

ON  THE  JOB 
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ToWAKD  THE  END  OF  LAST  No\'EMBER  I  finished 

reading  The  Affluent  Society  by  John  K.  Gal- 
braith,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard.  At 
that  time  it  had  been  on  The  New  Yorl{^  Times 
non-fiction  best  seller  Ust  for  23  months.  It  was 
pubhshed  by  Houghton  MiiSin  Company, 
1958. 

It  is  really  quite  a  book,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  If  you  haven't  yet  read  it  but  have  thought 
of  doing  so,  I  may  be  able  to  save  you  some 
time  and  considerable  irritation. 

You  may  skip  the  first  196  pages  and  not  miss 
a  thing  worthy  of  your  time.  And  you  don't 
have  to  rely  solely  on  my  word  for  that  advice. 
On  page  156  the  author  says  with  reference  to 
one  point:  "None  of  this  is  novel.  All  would 
be  regarded  as  elementary  by  the  most  retarded 
student  in  the  nation's  most  primitive  school  of 
business  administration."  That  quote  will  give 
you  just  a  mild  touch  of  the  scorn,  sarcasm  and 
wise-cracking  that  pervades  the  book.  Also  you 
can  find  references  to  "jewel-encrusted  bosoms," 
"talented  harlot,"  "tanned  belly"  and  "the  pros- 
titutes." All  this  and  more  in  a  book  that  is 
presumed  to  be  a  serious  discussion  of  current 
economic  problems. 

In  the  first  196  pages  you  may  read  about 
some  of  the  economic  theory  and  philosophy  of 
Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Marx,  Veblen 
and  Keynes.  You  will  look  in  vain  for  any  good 
reason  why  this  book  was  written.  However, 
you  will  discover  the  author's  special  gimmick. 
It  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  book.  He  calls  it  "the  con- 
ventional wisdom." 

The  second  chapter  of  the  book  is  de\'oted 
to  the  author's  concept  of  the  conventional  wis- 
dom. It  ttirns  out  to  be  the  ideas,  motives  and 
conviaions  in  the  field  of  economics  with  which 
the  author  doesn't  agree.  It  is  a  clever  device.  It 
allows  the  author  to  deal  not  only  critically  but 
contemptuously  with  the  opposition  in  a  quite 


impersonal  manner.  He  can  even  divide  the 
conventional  wisdom  into  branches;  for  exam- 
ple, "in  one  articulate  and  influential  branch  of 
the  conventional  wnsdom  high  tax  rates  are  jus- 
tifiable for  military  purposes  but  immoral  and 
confiscatory  if  used  for  civilian  purposes."  Who 
is  he  talking  about.?  Or,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance is  the  conventional  wisdom  slightly  fic- 
titious } 

But,  on  page  197,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
and  high  expectation  you  read:  "The  situation 
is  this."  At  that  point,  you  begin  to  find  out 
why  the  book  was  written — what  Galbraith 
really  has  on  his  mind.  From  that  point  on 
much  of  the  book  is  exciting  and  challengina;. 

It  is  Cu-br-aith's  contention  that  in  the  afflu- 
ent society  now  represented  by  the  United 
States,  "production  for  the  sake  of  the  goods 
produced  is  no  longer  very  urgent."  Annual 
automobile  models  with  extra  chrome  and  big- 
ger fins  support  this  contention. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  production  of  goods 
for  which  there  is  litde  urgency,  consumers  are 
being  encouraged  to  go  into  debt.  In  the  years 
1952-1956  total  consumer  debt  increased  53  per 
cent.  Installment  credit  for  automobiles  in- 
creased by  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  currently 
high  standard  of  living,  of  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  boast,  is  based  largely  on  debt. 

Inflation  is  another  matter  of  deep  concern. 
Although  the  conventional  wisdom  still  beheves 
otherwise,  monetary  policy,  according  to  Gal- 
braith, is  an  ineffective  means  of  controlling 
either  inflation  or  consumer  spending. 

Consumer  debt  and  rNrpLATiON,  then,  are  two 
great  unsolved  problems  of  the  affluent  society. 
"The  final  problem  of  the  productive  society  is 
what  it  produces."  This  leads  to  "the  theory  of 
social  balance,"  which  has  to  do  with  the  exist- 
ing imbalance  between  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services  privately  produced,  and  the  public  need. 
While  consumers  incur  debt  and  feed  inflation 
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for  goods  without  urgency,  we  remain  deplor- 
ably short  of  good  housing,  schools  and  hospitals 
and  of  "investment  in  human  beings." 

Those  are  the  major  problems  of  our  affluent 
and  productive  society.  Does  Professor  Gal- 
braith  have  any  solutions  to  offer?  He  does 
indeed. 

"The  clear  answer,  therefore,  is  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  should  be  increased  as 
unemployment  increases  and  should  be  dimin- 
ished as  full  employment  is  approached." 

At  this  point  the  author  provides,  I  believe 
unintentionally,  for  a  big  chuckle.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  book  he  sort  of  looks  down  his  nose 
at  the  concept  of  Gross  National  Product— 
GNP.  This  is  a  device  of  the  conventional  wis- 
dom and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 
But,  when  he  comes  to  his  "clear  answer,"  he 
decides  to  call  it  "cyclically  graduated  compen- 
sation"—CGC.  And  what's  more,  whereas  he 
seems  not  to  rate  human  intelligence  very  high- 
ly with  respect  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  he 
suddenly  decides,  regarding  his  own  complex 
CGC,  that  "These  are  not  matters  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  grasp.  Those  who  believe  so  almost  cer- 
tainly underrate  the  intelligence  and  responsi- 
bility of  union  leaders,  the  rank  and  file,  and  of 
workers  generally." 

In  addition  to  paying  the  unemployed  worker 
almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  working  when 
total  unemployment  reaches  perhaps  4  millions, 


the  payments  would  continue  for  the  full  period 
of  unemployment,  regardless  of  duration. 

A  FURTHER  SOLUTION  FOR  OUR  MAJOR  ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS  is  a  "much  expanded  use  of  the 
sales  tax."  The  justification  is  fairly  simple.  If 
society  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  public  goods 
when  there  is  no  lack  of  production  facilities 
for  private  use,  then  tax  the  private  goods  and 
have  more  money  to  spend  on  the  satisfaction 
of  public  need. 

The  themes,  the  concerns,  the  solutions  con- 
tained in  the  latter  part  of  this  boo\  are  of  vital 
interest  to  American  management  and  to  those 
upon  whom  management  depends  for  advice 
regarding  human  values.  One  might  hope  that 
even  the  conventional  wisdom  would  not  lightly 
dismiss  the  proposed  solutions  even  though  they 
are  surrounded  by  an  extravagant  amount  of 
irrelevancy,  wise-cracking  and  some  nonsense. 

In  fact,  this  book,  in  its  first  196  pages,  seems 
to  provide  a  startling  and  convincing  illustration 
of  the  proposition  that  if  you  knew  all  that  is 
to  be  known  about  economics  prior  to  1920,  the 
knowledge  wouldn't  help  a  bit  to  solve  our  cur- 
rent economic  problems.  Perhaps  economics, 
like  history,  should  be  taught  backwards. 


^C^T^C 


"The  science  and  practice  of  industrial  relations  .  .  .  cuts  through  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, law,  sociology,  public  health,  psychology,  political  science,  and  even  more  areas 
....  As  to  management,  'much  of  the  present  difliculty  in  industrial  relations'  (quoting 
Dwayne  Orton,  director  of  education,  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  from 
his  article  "Human  Relations  Are  Everybody's  Business"  in  Dun's  Review)  'results  from 
our  error  of  regarding  human  relations  as  auxiliary  to  the  main  business  of  production. 
.  .  .  While  mathematics,  metallurgy,  and  mechanics  have  been  working  on  the  regular 
shift,  psychology  has  been  waiting  outside  the  employment  oflSce.'  .  .  .  Only  general  rec- 
ognition that  industrial  relations  are  as  essential  a  part  of  the  business  process  as  capital, 
products,  prices,  profits,  etc.,  and  cooperation  ...  of  expierts  in  every  field  of  science  in- 
volved, will  advance  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  groups  directly  concerned 
and  of  the  general  public." 

Kurt  Braun  in  "Labor  EHsputes  and  Their  Settlement" 


Attitudes  Block  Communications 


By  Lester  Tarxopol 

Luckmann-Tarnopol  &  Associates 

City  College  of  San  Francisco 


SKILL  in  communicating  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  executive 
"know  how."  In  discussing  manager  training, 
Michael  Blansfield  says  that  the  manager's  job 
is  to  get  things  done  through  other  people  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  show  that  this  depends  di- 
rectly upon  communication  skills. 

F.  J.  Roethlisberger  states,  "To  us  it  seems 
clear  that  in  any  organized  human  activity  the 
possibilities  for  misunderstanding  that  lead  to  a 
lack  of  cooperation  are  very  great.  With  these 
problems  of  misunderstanding,  our  version  of 
human  relations  is  deeply  concerned."  He  states 
further,  "The  customary  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
skilled  toolmaker  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  non-machine-minded  unskilled  worker. 
They  differ  also  from  those  of  the  engineer,  the 
accountant,  the  marketing  expert,  the  executive. 
As  it  is  commonly  expressed,  people  with  differ- 
ent ways  of  thinking  do  not  'get'  each  other." 

We  investigated  some  of  the  elements  which 
might  produce  blockages  of  two-way  communi- 
cations in  our  public  utility.  One  of  the  factors 
which  was  of  especial  interest  to  us  may  be 
stated  as  distortions  of  perception  due  to  differ- 
ing "frames  of  reference."  If  two  view  the  same 
event  but  have  very  different  attitudes,  each  will 
perceive  and  describe  the  event  quite  differently. 
If  these  same  people  discuss  the  event  they  will 
appear  to  be  talking  about  different  things. 

Herein  lies  one  cause  of  misunderstandings. 
To  develop  a  common  understanding,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  at  least  one  of  this  pair  to  learn 
the  other's  attitudes  or  way  of  looking  at  things. 
This  is  what  we  really  men  when  we  say  that 


This  is  one  of  a  series  ef  articles  based  mainly  upon  a 
five-year  program  of  research  and  training  in  a  California 
public  utility.  The  other  articles  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine in  November  1953,  February  1956,  July  1957,  and 
June   1958. 


What  a  set  of  words  or  a  particular  ac- 
tion means  to  you  or  me  depends  on  what 
the  author  calls  our  "frame  of  reference." 
If  my  way  of  thinking  and  looking  at 
things  is  different  from  yours,  I  will  get  a 
different  meaning  from  the  same  com- 
munication. This  is  a  report  of  research 
designed  to  find  significant  differences  in 
attitudes  at  different  organization  levels, 
and  to  do  something  about  them  by  a 
feedback  process. 


effective  communication  depends  upon  under- 
standing the  other  person's  viewpoint. 

An  example  of  a  rather  common  commtmi- 
cation  failure  which  stemmed  from  the  lack  of 
mutual  understanding  may  be  cited.  At  a  train- 
ing session,  a  foreman  stated  that  his  crew  need- 
ed a  certain  exf)ensive  tool  but  that  management 
was  too  cheap  to  give  it  to  them.  He  was  then 
asked  how  he  had  prepared  his  presentation  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  this  tool  and  the  prac- 
tical benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  use.  He 
replied  that  if  he  asked  for  the  tool,  this  alone 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  his  department 
head  of  the  need  for  it. 

Clearly,  this  foreman  was  myopic  to  the  real 
problems  of  his  boss  in  deciding  what  items  to 
include  in  the  department  budget.  As  might  be 
expected,  when  he  understood  the  problem  from 
his  boss's  point  of  view  and  prepared  a  properly 
documented  request,  the  tool  was  readily  forth- 
coming. Similar  examples  could,  of  course,  be 
cited  showing  the  results  of  management's  fail- 
ure to  consider  the  employees'  attitudes. 

How  Attitudes  Were  Determined 
Several  methods  were  used  to  investigate  the 
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attitudinal  differences  between  the  upper  and 
lower  levels  of  the  management  team  in  our 
public  utility.  A  specially  designed  Supervisory 
Attitude  Questionnaire  was  given  to  all  ninety 
supervisors  and  administrators  to  determine  the 
attitudes  prevailing  at  each  level  of  supervision. 
All  600  supervisors  and  employees  answered  two 
Employee  Attitude  Surveys,  taken  two  years 
apart.  About  100  employees  and  supervisors 
were  personally  interviewed,  in  from  forty-five 
minutes  to  two  and  one-half  hours  each.  And 
all  employees,  supervisors  and  administrators 
were  observed  by  our  team  of  training  consult- 
ants, individually  and  in  group  meetings,  over 
a  five-year  [xriod. 

The  management  group  was  divided  into 
three  parts— 26  top-level  administrators  and  su- 
pervisors, 40  intermediate  supervisors,  and  25 
first-level  foremen.  As  part  of  our  study  an  item 
analysis  was  made  of  the  replies  of  these  three 
groups  to  the  Supervisory  Attitude  Question- 
naire. It  was  found  that  the  greatest  attitudinal 
disparity  existed  between  top-management  and 
the  foremen.  The  intermediate-level  supervisors' 
responses  to  the  questionnaire  placed  their  atti- 
tudes between  these  extremes  but  closer  to  the 
tofvlevel  group.  Twenty-three  items  were  found 
which  were  answered  significantly  differently  by 
top-management  and  the  foremen. 

Foremen's  Feelings  About  Discussion 

Contrasting  attitudes  were  held  by  top-man- 
agement and  the  foremen  concerning  group 
meetings.  For  example,  significantly  more  fore- 
men believed  that  if  a  person  didn't  speak  in  a 
meeting,  he  probably  didn't  have  any  worth- 
while ideas;  and  nothing  was  accomplished  if 
everyone  was  free  to  talk  as  much  as  he  wished. 
They  also  felt  that  the  main  idea  in  group  dis- 
cussion was  to  keep  talking  and  hope  that  some- 
thing worked  out.  In  general,  they  exhibited  less 
sophistication  and  intellectual  understanding 
about  group  process,  discussion  and  decision- 
making than  the  top  echelon. 

The  foremen's  feelings  about  group  discussion 
proved  to  be  deeply  held  attitudes  which  were 
not  readily   dispelled.    The  foremen  raised   so 


many  objections  to  leading  their  men  in  group 
discussions  as  a  part  of  the  training  program 
that,  after  a  few  meetings,  their  department  head 
insisted  that  this  phase  of  the  training  be  aban- 
doned. Even  though  the  foremen  continued  in 
the  educational  program  for  four  years  led  by 
their  general-foreman,  only  a  few  ever  led  group 
problem-solving  meetings  with  their  own  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  other  supervisors 
either  continued  to  use  or  developed  the  habit 
of  using  group  discussion  for  the  solution  of 
appropriate  problems. 

Another  matter  on  which  the  first  and  the 
top  levels  of  management  held  significant  differ- 
ences of  opinion  was  brought  out  by  the  fore- 
men's feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  without  discussion  with  others. 
Over  one-fourth  of  them  also  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  a  person  has  a  better  chance  of  putting 
his  own  idea  across  if  he  sticks  to  it,  and  does 
not  change  regardless  of  what  others  say.  Sig- 
nificantly, none  of  the  highest  echelon  agreed 
with  this  view.  Patently,  many  foremen  tend  to 
be  non-verbal  and  so  would  not  normally  dis- 
cuss problems  with  others.  They  may  also  have 
been  expressing  a  feeling  that  they  would  lose 
status  as  supervisors  by  talking  over  problems 
with  workers. 

"There  is  really  one  way  to  deal  with  people 
and,  once  that  rule  is  discovered,  it  should  be 
followed,"  was  an  aphorism  subscribed  to  by 
many  foremen.  This  seeking  for  the  magical 
formula  is  often  associated  with  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  human  behavior 
and  individual  differences. 

Cynical  Attitudes  at  Lower  Level 

Some  felt  that  to  get  a  person  to  do  what  they 
wished,  it  was  only  necessary  to  offer  him  more 
money;  talk  about  democracy  might  be  O.K. 
but  in  the  long  run  it  was  really  dog  eat  dog. 
These  cynical  attitudes  were  not  shared  by  top 
management.  They  tended  to  indicate  a  real 
divergence  in  ways  of  thinking  between  these 
two  groups — possibly  stemming  from  past  ex- 
periences. It  is  easy  to  see  how  attempts  to  in- 
culcate the  foremen  with  management's  phil- 
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osophy  about  one  big  happy  family  might  fall 
on  rather  arid  soil. 

It  is  the  company's  own  business  when  it 
wants  to  discharge  an  employee  and  it  is  no 
concern  of  the  other  employees,  one-fourth  of 
the  foremen  agreed.  When  considered  in  con- 
text with  some  of  their  other  feelings,  this  seems 
to  indicate  a  need  to  establish  their  authority. 
This  need  probably  emanated  from  insecurity 
about  their  status  as  bosses.  Without  undisputed 
right  to  punish  or  fire  they  felt  that  they  had  no 
real  authority,  and  lacking  real  authority  they 
felt  weakened  in  insuring  obedience  from  their 
workers. 

Traditional  usage  seems  to  have  convinced 
many  foremen  that  the  written  word  has  magi- 
cal qualities,  even  though  they  themselves  were 
not  given  to  writing  or  to  reading  very  much. 
Many  of  these  first-level  supervisors  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  communicate  was  by  writ- 
ing; and  there  was  no  chance  for  misunder- 
standing if  you  put  everything  in  writing.  It 
may  be  that  these  foremen  were  expressing  a 
feeling  common  among  non-writers  that  if  only 
they  could  write  well  they  would  be  able  to  get 
their  ideas  across  more  effectively. 

Foremen  More  Ready  to  Advise 

In  the  matter  of  giving  advice,  90%  of  the 
foremen  and  40%  of  top-management  were 
ready  and  eager  to  oblige.  This  could  have  sev- 
eral possible  attitudinal  origins.  A  need  to  give 
advice  may  be  partly  based  on  the  assumption 
that  one  knows  what  is  best  for  others.  An- 
other deeper  conviction  which  is  often  prevalent 
is  that  others  are  incapable  of  making  their  own 
decisions.  Since  giving  personal  advice  is  more 
often  a  hindrance  than  a  help  and  also  tends  to 
create  problems  between  giver  and  receiver,  this 
can  hardly  be  considered  desirable. 

Most  of  these  advice-givers  would  certainly 
never  discuss  any  of  their  personal  problems  in 
front  of  others.  In  general,  both  those  who  never 
discuss  their  personal  problems,  and  those  who 
continually  talk  about  them  are  exhiting  neuro- 
tic behavior.  Fear  of  being  seen  as  weak  is  often 
behind  an  inabilitv  to  admit  the  existence  of 


personal  problems.  When  taken  together  with 
the  needs  to  give  advice  and  to  be  able  to  fire 
the  recalcitrant  worker,  a  portion  of  the  authori- 
tarian syndrome  is  revealed,  namely,  the  ten- 
dency to  be  intolerant  of  weakness  in  others 
and  to  deny  weakness  in  oneself.  In  a  previous 
study  we  found  the  authoritarian  fiersonality  to 
be  more  prevalent  among  low-rated  supervisors 
than  high-rated.  This  lends  added  significance 
to  the  above  findings. 

In  respect  to  taking  responsibility,  the  fore- 
men exhibited  considerable  reluctance.  Sixty  per 
cent  said  they  would  just  as  soon  have  a  super- 
visor who  told  them  exactly  what  to  do.  And 
nineteen  per  cent  of  the  top-management  group 
also  wanted  to  be  told.  People  who  wish  to  be 
told  exactly  what  to  do  so  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  blamed  for  mistakes  are  not  able  to 
carry  much  responsibility.  These  supervisors 
appeared  to  be  emotionally  insecure  and  were 
responding  to  their  lack  of  self-confidence  by 
demanding  that  their  situation  be  rigidly  con- 
trolled to  prevent  any  uncertainty  from  arising. 
One  might  predict  that  they  would  tend  to  fol- 
low proven  ways  of  doing  things  in  order  to 
avoid  trouble  or  danger  which  could  result  from 
trying  new  and  unfamiliar  procedures. 

They  would  also  tend  to  mistrust  independ- 
ent thinking  and  initiative  in  those  under  them, 
and  try  to  instill  in  their  subordinates  the  same 
dependent  behavior.  If  a  training  program  were 
designed  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  decision-making  and  responsibility 
carried  by  supervisors,  this  attitude,  which  is 
undoubtedly  deeply  rooted  in  the  personality, 
would  require  serious  consideration. 

Questionable  Top  Managers'  ArrrruDES 

There  were  also  areas  in  which  the  attitudes 
of  many  of  the  top-management  group  differed 
from  the  majority.  One-third  of  these  men 
agreed  that  a  supervisor's  main  job  was  getting 
those  under  him  to  work  hard.  We  may  infer 
that  they  also  mistakenly  believed  that  this  was 
an  effective  way  to  achieve  high  productivity. 
Several  research  studies  have  indicated  that  this 
idea  is  fallacious.  Unfortunately,  this  attitude  is 
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certain  to  communicate  itself  to  employees,  and 
to  be  interpreted  by  them  in  some  such  way  as, 
"My  supervisor  isn't  interested  in  me,  so  why 
should  I  work  hard  for  him?"  The  employees 
may  also  tend  to  regard  with  suspicion  any 
changes  suggested  by  management  even  when 
the  changes  are  intended  to  benefit  employees. 
We  have  documented  several  directions  in 
which  the  attitudes  or  ways  of  thinking  of  the 
higher  and  lower  management  people  in  one 
public  utility  differ  significantly.  From  analysis 
of  the  various  attitudes  expressed,  it  should  be 
clear  that  in  general  each  symbol,  phrase  or  state- 
ment not  only  conveys  a  thought,  but  also  re- 
veals certain  underlying  feelings.  Thus  each  ex- 
pression transmits  both  cognitive  and  emotional 
facts  to  the  trained  listener.  And  most  impor- 
tant, the  emotional  facts  are  usually  the  most 
significant. 

When  Neither  Talks  the  Other's 
Language 

To  cite  an  example  from  RoethUsberger,  let 
us  look  at  top-management's  attempts  to  com- 
municate with  the  employees  through  the  lan- 
guage of  logic  and  efficiency.  They  may  use  the 
technical  jargon  and  cold  discriminations  of  en- 
gineers and  accountants.  The  workers  in  turn 
try  to  communicate  with  the  "brass"  through 
their  own  vernacular  of  social  sentiments  and 
feelings. 

Each  hears  the  other's  words  and  incorrectly 
assumes  meanings  based  on  what  the  words 
mean  to  him.  Neither  group  really  understands 
the  other.  To  the  rank-and-file  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  efficiency,  instead  of  transmitting  un- 
derstanding, may  convey  feelings  of  dismay  and 
insecurity.  The  workers,  in  turn,  instead  of 
transmitting  successfully  their  fears  of  social  dis- 
location, may  convey  emotional  expressions  of 
petty  grievances  and  excessive  demands  to  the 
top  people. 

The  problem  of  reducing  these  communica- 
tion barriers  stemming  from  divergent  frames 
of  reference  is  one  of  training  management  to 
become  more  keenly  aware  of  its  employees' 
attitudes,  and  of  changing  some  supervisory  atti- 


tudes. We  have  tested  two  training  devices  and 
have  found  the  combination  effective  for  these 
purposes.  Our  training  program  included  a 
complex  long-term  "feedback"  process,  and 
training  in  non-directive  counseling,  both  of 
which  are  discussed  in  the  previous  Personnel 
Journal  articles  in  this  series. 

Information  developed  in  the  study  just  de- 
scribed was  used  in  the  feedback  process.  The 
attitudinal  differences  revealed  by  the  research 
questionnaires  and  interviews  were  "fed  back" 
to  all  supervisors  and  employees  in  small  infor- 
mation units  about  themselves.  This  informa- 
tion was  slowly  and  carefully  fed  back  over  a 
period  of  four  years.  Each  work  group  received 
its  own  confidential  materials  and  discussed  and 
utilized  this  knowledge  to  their  own  better- 
ment. Before-and-after  measures  of  morale  and 
supervision  were  taken,  using  experimental  and 
control  groups.  This  evaluation  proved  that  it 
was  possible  to  change  many  supervisors'  atti- 
tudes, leading  to  better  communication  and  im- 
provement in  morale  and  supervision. 


Speak  Up,  Girls! 

A  member  of  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  Women — prominent  in  both  the  national 
organization  and  her  local  group — writes  Doris  Hay: 

"Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  a  special  (sub- 
scription) offer  slanted  to  the  women  in  our  area, 
and  perhaps  other  areas  too. 

"I  have  found  that  in  most  companies— not  mine, 
thank  goodness — where  there  are  a  limited  number 
of  subscriptions  to  the  various  personnel  publications, 
the  men  keep  them,  or  hold  them  up  so  long  that 
they  are  stale  by  the  time  the  girls  get  a  peek  at  them 
if  they  ever  do!  You  have  a  pretty  frustrated  feel- 
ing when  the  April  number  reaches  your  desk  in 
October. 

"So — if  the  women  could  be  encouraged  to  have 
their  own  subscriptions — at  their  own  expense,  if  nec- 
essary— I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  from  every 
standpoint." 


Speak  up,  girls!  We'll  wager  not  one  boss  in 
ten  would  deny  you  your  own  personal  subscription 
to  Personnel  Journal  if  you  asked  him. 

Tell  him  about  the  special  offer  being  made  right 
now  to  new  subscribers — five  big  monthly  issues,  ^2. 
(RegiJar  price  $6  per  year.) 

Send  your  subscription  to  PERSONNEL  JOUR- 
NAL, Box  239,  Swarthmorc,  Pa. 


On  Hiring  Hot-Shots  &.  Wise  Guys 


By  "John  W.  Neill" 
Chief  of  Employment  Service 
with  a  large  Eastern  company 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  problems  facing  a 
personnel  manager  today  is  acquiring  for 
his  company  desirable  youngsters  to  fill  vacan- 
cies occasioned  by  deaths,  retirements  and  ordi- 
nary turnover.  Youth  must  be  brought  into 
industry  in  order  to  keep  our  industries  alive 
and  growing.  The  bulk  of  this  type  of  hiring 
occurs  in  unskilled  work,  and  naturally  this  is 
where  experience  in  interviewing  pays  the  big- 
gest dividends. 

Knowledge  of  individual  characteristics  of 
today's  youths  is  extremely  desirable,  and  such 
knowledge,  it  is  important  to  point  out,  cannot 
be  gleaned  entirely  from  textbooks.  Little  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  hiring  youngsters, 
and  this  article  can  only  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  problem. 

Let's  look  at  a  typical  employment  office  hav- 
ing an  average  number  of  applicants.  In  this 
group  are  a  number  of  youths  seeking  employ- 
ment. The  first  boy  has  a  conventional  haircut 
and  wears  what  is  known  as  conventional 
clothes.  He  is  polite  and  answers  questions  in 
a  direct  manner.  From  all  outward  indications 
he  would  make  a  desirable  applicant  to  select 
for  consideration  for  employment. 

The  second  boy  presents  exactly  the  opposite 
in  appearance,  manner  and  attitude.  While 
waiting  to  make  out  his  application,  he  also  tried 
to  "make"  the  secretary  in  the  office.  He  has 
what  is  known  as  a  duck-bill  haircut,  long  side- 
burns, peg  pants,  and  imparts  a  definite  im- 
pression that  he  is  strictly  antisocial. 

While  being  given  his  preliminary  interview, 
it  was  noticed  he  sported  a  tattoo  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  commonly  called  the 
mark  of  the  drape  or  Pachuko.  Police  authori- 
ties state  that  some  youngsters  are  not  permitted 
to  wear  such  a  mark  unless  they  can  assure 
other  gang  members  that  they  have  proven  their 


You  need  a  boy,  and  this  youngster  comes 
to  you  for  a  job.  He  sports  a  duck-bill 
haircut,  sideburns  and  peg  pants,  and 
tries  to  "make"  one  of  the  girls  in  your 
office.  Would  you  hire  him?  The  author 
poses  some  questions  about  the  possibility 
of  salvaging  incipient  or  actual  "juvenile 
delinquents."   Your  ideas  are  invited. 


ability  to  steal.  Our  historians  inform  us  that 
this  mark  was  originally  started  by  formation 
of  a  gang  of  murderers  and  thieves.  In  recent 
years,  it  cropped  up  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  was  used  by  a  teen-age  crime  syndi- 
cate. From  San  Francisco  it  spread  across  the 
country,  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the  larger 
cities  where  gangs  of  boys  and  girls  were 
formed.  We  also  understand  that  girl  gang 
members  also  wear  the  tattoo  on  the  inside  of 
their  thighs. 

Society,  it  would  appear,  must  provide  em- 
ployment for  these  youngsters  or  they  will  con- 
tinue in  a  Hfe  of  crime  and  easy  living  until 
caught  and  sentenced  to  a  penal  institution  to 
become  a  burden  on  the  whole  community. 
These  very  boys  and  girls  by  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing, their  lack  of  a  code  of  ethics  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  people,  their  manner  and 
complete  disrespect  of  law  and  order,  make  it 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  find  jobs  when  they 
finally  make  up  their  minds  to  make  a  break 
from  this  type  of  living  and  seek  regular  em- 
ployment. 

Will  the  Youngster  Cause  Trouble? 
On  the  other  hand,  personnel  managers  hesi- 
tate to  mix  such  antisocial  individuals  in  with 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  clean  rec- 
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ords  and,  further,  who  are  working  together 
without  discord.  To  add  to  this  problem  is  a 
recent  report  by  the  F.B.I,  that  over  50%  of  the 
crime  in  this  country  is  attributed  to  teen-agers. 
Possibly  one  of  the  solutions  is  more  careful 
screening  and  selection  of  youthful  applicants. 
To  accomplish  this,  set  up  a  training  program 
for  interviewers  to  acquaint  them  with  facts 
concerning  youth  today.  A  few  days  spent  in 
Youth  Court  or  the  local  police  stations  during 
magistrate  trials  would  give  the  interviewers 
much  needed  experience.  This  experience  will 
assist  the  interviewer  to  select  youngsters  who 
are  worthy  of  being  salvaged  and  who  may  be- 
come an  asset  to  his  company.  This  same  train- 
ing would  help  the  interviewer  to  recognize  the 
poor  risks  and  reject  them  accordingly. 


Editor's  note:  John  W.  Neil  is  the  pen  name  of 
a  large  company's  Chief  of  Employment  Service. 
He  asked  to  have  it  used  rather  than  "clear"  his 
article  through  company  headquarters.  Mr.  "Neil" 
has  been  in  personnel  work  for  more  than  20  years. 
When  the  article  was  received  some  months  ago 
we  wrote  him  that  we  were  a  little  confused  about 
his  stand — did  he  mean  to  hire,  or  not  to  hire, 
problem  youngsters.?  "Would  you,"  we  asked, 
"advise  rejecting  all  youngsters  of  the  duck-bill 
haircut  variety?  Or  would  you  sometimes  take 
such  a  lad  and  try  to  make  a  man  of  him?  Can  a 
kid  get  off  on  the  wrong  tack  before  he  grows  up, 
and  later  amount  to  something?  What  happens  if 
such  boys  find  no  honest  employment;  are  they 
thereby  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap  or  the  prisons?" 
His  reply,  we  think,  adds  a  great  deal  to  his  ar- 
ticle.  It  follows: 

"I  intended  to  offer  information  and  let  each 
personnel  manager  decide  if  he  could  or  could  not 
hire  such  youngsters.  Hence  the  tide — 'Hire  Ju- 
venile Delinquents?' 

"As  you  know,  there  are  requirements  set  up  by 
each  individual  company,  and  one  of  these  is  bond- 
ing of  employees.  In  such  cases,  difficulty  would  be 
encountered  in  hiring  if  the  youngster  has  a  police 
record.  Bonding  companies,  as  a  rule,  do  not  pre- 
fer such  risks  and,  therefore,  hesitate  to  approve 
bond  coverage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  bond  cov- 
erage is  required,  a  personnel  manager  may  easily 
hire    such    youngsters    if   he    is    satisfied    that    the 


youths  can  be  developed  into  desirable  employees. 

"Regarding  your  last  question  on  what  happens 
if  they  are  unable  to  find  suitable  employment,  I 
would  like  to  answer  this  item  as  follows:  In  our 
own  situation,  we  have  found  that  a  skilled  inter- 
viewer can  usually  determine  if  an  applicant  has 
other  attributes  that  may  offset  undesirable  dress 
habits. 

"A  boy  came  to  us  recently.  He  had  what  we 
would  call  a  duck-bill  haircut  and  long  sideburns. 
Our  employees  in  the  plant,  along  with  our  super- 
visors, object  to  such  mode  of  dress.  This  boy  was 
a  likable  lad  and,  after  talking  to  him,  we  decided 
he  was  a  desirable  applicant,  discounting  the  hair- 
do. After  a  friendly  discussion  on  the  subject,  the 
youngster  left  the  office  and  returned  an  hour  later 
with  a  conventional  haircut  and  minus  the  side- 
burns; needless  to  say,  he  was  hired.  After  he  was 
employed,  his  mother  called  and  thanked  us  for 
accomplishing  something  she  had  been  unable  to 
do  after  much  effort  on  her  part. 

"Another  case  that  comes  to  mind  is  a  young 
lad  who  had  been  convicted  of  theft.  However, 
when  he  applied  for  employment,  he  gave  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  mistake.  His  straightforward 
honesty  in  presenting  his  case  impressed  us  very 
much;  and  after  an  investigation  which  coincided 
in  every  detail  with  his  story,  we  decided  to  hire 
this  young  man.  Now,  after  four  years,  he  has 
developed  into  a  very  satisfactory  employee,  has 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  being  honorably  dis- 
charged with  a  good  conduct  medal,  has  married 
and  is  considered  a  good  citizen  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

"As  you  can  see,  these  boys  can  be  employed, 
but  I  would  strongly  recommend  to  any  personnel 
manager  who  considers  hiring  individuals  having 
this  background  that  he  investigate  each  one  care- 
fully and  by  no  means  place  him  with  a  supervisor 
who  will  not  take  an  interest  in  him.  It  is  not  al- 
ways considered  necessary  to  take  the  supervisor 
into  confidence  regarding  the  youngster's  record  as, 
in  all  fairness  to  the  boy,  he  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  prove  himself  if  this  information  can  be 
retained  in  the  personnel  department." 


The  persistent  exercise  of  a  little  extra  effort 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  contributing 
to  success. 

•—American  Mercury 


Doctor  in  an  Era  of  Change 


By  Forrest  E.  Rieke,  M.D. 

Industrial  Surgery  and  Occupational  Medicine 

Portland,  Oregon 


THE  only  constant  thing  in  life  is  change. 
Medicine  is  never  static;  indeed,  is  con- 
stantly changing.  If  my  sources  are  reliable 
business,  too,  is  changing  its  way  of  life.  Em- 
ployer attitudes  are  shifting;  in  addition  to  long- 
time preoccupation  with  production,  costs  and 
marketing,  there  is  a  new  and  wider  interest  in 
human  relationships. 

Those  of  us  in  "personnel"  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  harmonious  increase  of  skills  and  sat- 
isfactions of  people,  of  individuals.  In  this  kind 
of  industrial  relations,  the  role  of  the  nurse  and 
physician  seem  obvious,  for  ours  is  an  intensely 
personal  service  directed  at  the  skills  and  satis- 
faction of  aU  individuals,  whether  at  home  or 
employed. 

During  the  past  "century  of  modern  medi- 
cine" we  have  traversed  a  period  featuring  defi- 
nition of  diseases  and  detection  of  causes  lead- 
ing to  treatment  of  the  ill  person;  only  recently 
have  we  swung  into  a  more  widely  embracing 
and  difficult  task,  the  definition  and  preserva- 
tion of  health.  When  we  accept  the  reality  of 
these  changes  we  recognize  that  new  duties  and 
new  services  to  the  individual,  to  groups  and  the 
commimity  lie  ahead  of  medicine.  Particularly 
challenging  is  their  application  to  industry  and 
the  work  place. 

To  start,  let  me  list  the  essentials  of  a  health 
maintenance  service  for  small  industry  as: 
(i)  an  interested  employer,  (2)  an  interested 
physician  and  (3)  the  employer's  checkbook. 
Some  insist  on  a  fourth  element,  an  interested 
employee;  his  self  interest  is  assumed  and  fan- 
ning of  this  interest  is  a  main  obligation  of  those 
engaged  in  industrial  health  activity.  The  enu- 
merated three  points  are  an   irreducible  mini- 


This  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  talk  made  at  a  Seattle  meet- 
ing of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation. 


//  you're  thinking  of  providing  medical 
counsel  and  services  for  employees,  says 
the  author,  the  first  thing  is  to  catch  your 
doctor.  You  want  one  nho  can  become 
genuinely  interested  in  industrial  work, 
arui  who  sees  the  value  of  preventive 
measures  to  keep  your  people  on  the  job, 
as  well  as  in  bringing  them  back  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  after  illness  or  injury.  Man- 
agement's backing  of  even  a  limited  medi- 
cal program  is  essential. 


mum.  Beyond  these,  other  elements  are  frosting 
on  the  cake;  I  do  not  discount  the  importance 
of  frosting  on  a  cake  but  will  limit  discussion 
to  the  elemental  ingredients. 

To  employ  a  hackneyed  phrase,  let  us  assume 
the  interest  of  the  employer  in  a  limited  pro- 
gram of  health  and  medical  services  for  his 
employees.  We  will  further  hopefully  assume 
he  has  tentatively  opened  his  checkbook  and 
bought  a  few  small  chips,  accepted  the  necessity 
of  an  advance  on  his  tuition,  so  to  speak.  He  is 
ready  for  the  great  medical  adventure.  Here  I 
pause  ...  to  confess  I  have  known  times  when 
small  doubts  have  risen,  a  genuine  wonderment 
whether  physicians  truly  can  be  made  interested 
in  health  service,  and  particularly  health  service 
for  industry. 

Laying  aside  such  unworthy  thoughts,  let  me 
ask,  "Interested  in  what?"  Briefly,  the  indus- 
trial physician  must  be  interested  in:  (i)  Pre- 
vention of  disease  and  injury  through  medical 
supervision  of  workers,  the  work  place,  ma- 
terials and  processes.  (2)  Constructive  measures 
such  as  medical  examination,  counseling,  and 
health  education.  (3)  Medical  and  surgical  care 
to   restore   health    and    productive   capacity    as 
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promptly  as  possible  after  occupational  illness 
or  injury. 

Services  of  the  physician  are  delivered  at  office, 
at  hospital,  in  relations  with  other  physicians 
and  community  agencies,  in  study  and  research, 
and  most  particularly  in  personal  contacts  at  the 
work  place. 

Don't  Make  Doctor  a  Policeman 
Given  an  interested  physician  ready  to  make 
a  start,  the  employer  does  well  to  create  a  situ- 
ation where  physician  and  employee  can  be 
brought  together  in  calm,  friendly  and  unhur- 
ried manner.  The  physician  must  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  grow,  employer  and  em- 
ployee will  add  to  the  physician's  knowledge 
just  as  he  will  add  to  theirs.  His  usefulness 
grows  with  time  and  ripening  acquaintance 
with  employees,  supervision  and  the  problems 
of  the  work  place. 

Immediate  returns  other  than  employee  good- 
will may  not  be  apparent  and,  if  the  physician 
is  told  to  be  a  policeman  or  disciplinarian,  even 
goodwill  may  be  lost.  Management  must  pay 
while  the  doctor  learns;  fortunately  this  is  a 
joint  teaching-learning  experience  with  benefit 
accruing  to  all,  another  valuable  application  of 
in-service  training  and  development. 

What  kind  of  doctor  do  we  seek.?  Experi- 
ence in  many  places  proves  that  the  technical 
specialty  of  the  doctor  is  not  of  primary  impor- 
tance. Obstetrician,  surgeon,  internist,  public 
health  officer,  ocuHst,  general  practitioner,  each 
has  eminently  served  industry  as  plant  physician 
and  full-  or  part-time  consultant.  Whatever  his 
background  he  will  have  much  to  learn  from 
industrial  sources.  He  must  be  flexible,  able  and 
willing  to  learn  from  non-medical  people.  As 
in  all  personal  services,  success  or  failure  hinges 
on  the  kind  of  person  the  doctor  is.  Further 
along  I  shall  touch  on  important  qualities  of  the 
industrial  physician.  Because  you  will  have  a 
hand  in  the  "care,  feeding  and  growth"  of  your 
physician,  the  imperative  is  to  get  the  doctor  and 
start  your  conversations,  for  they  must  be  many 
and  varied  and  continued  through  the  years. 
Change  in  you  and  the  doctor  will  inevitably 
follow. 


New  Type  of  Physician  Today 

In  a  meeting  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlantic  City  several  profound  obser- 
vations were  made  by  Dr.  Julian  Price,  Trustee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  concern- 
ing a  "new  type  of  physician"  to  emerge  under 
pressure  of  modern  trends.  From  Upjohn  Com- 
pany's Scope  Weekly  I  have  lifted  these  quo- 
tations: 

"Changes  in  both  general  practice  and  hos- 
pital practice  are  the  result  of  changing  condi- 
tions, it  was  said.  These  include  reduction  in 
the  incidence  and  hospitalization  requirements 
of  a  whole  series  of  disease  entities,  increased 
tensions  of  modern  life,  population  growth,  the 
shift  to  suburban  areas  and  the  increasing  ratio 
of  the  aged  in  the  general  population. 

"Under  the  spur  of  these  shifts,  it  was  said, 
the  average  general  practitioner  will  be  forced  to 
equip  himself  for  psychiatric  treatment  and 
to  place  increased  emphasis  on  internal  medi- 
cine, pediatrics,  degenerative  disease,  orthopedics 
and  gynecology. 

"Virus  diseases  will  increase,  and  because  of 
the  number  of  older  people,  degenerative  dis- 
ease will  become  of  greater  and  greater  concern 
to  the  practicing  physician.  There  will  be  in- 
creased interest  ...  in  rehabilitation— physical, 
mental  and  social — of  the  handicapped  and 
chronically  ill.  The  field  of  surgery  will  be  nar- 
rowed as  more  conditions  become  amenable  to 
medical  therapy." 

If  Dr.  Price  is  right,  and  I  am  sure  he  is,  in- 
dustry will  find  future  practitioners  better  able 
to  cope  with  its  problems.  When  every  physi- 
cian is  trained  in  psychiatry,  social  tensions, 
rehabilitation  and  prevention,  his  medical  serv- 
ice to  working  persons  will  more  closely  ap- 
proach our  idea  of  good  health  maintenance. 
Clearly  the  time  is  ripe  for  continued  industrial 
efforts  in  delineation  of  its  needs,  thereby  add- 
ing further  stimulus  to  emergence  of  this  eager- 
ly anticipated  "new  type  of  physician." 

Qualities  to  Look  for  in  Your  M.D. 

Several  qualities  to  be  sought  in  the  industrial 
doctor  deserve  special  mention.  Medical  service 
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for  industry  is  an  intensely  intellectual  pursuit. 
Of  course,  the  doctor  must  have  a  good  work- 
ing acquaintance  with  disease  and  treatment 
and  be  able  to  interpret  these  to  management 
and  employees.  He  must  know  the  community, 
be  a  part  of  it  and  dihgently  catalyze  its  health 
services  as  they  involve  his  industrial  flock. 

He  must  be  scientist  enough  and  investigator 
enough  to  learn  and  understand  the  complexi- 
ties of  industrial  technology  and  gifted  enough 
to  relate  these  matters  to  the  many  health  fac- 
tors found  in  each  of  his  associates  at  the  work 
place.  His  medical  stature  will  be  tested  by  his 
ability  to  interpret  these  findings  in  a  usable 
form  to  personal  physicians  in  the  community 
who  serve  his  fellow  workers. 

He  must  be  patient  and  able  to  roll  with  the 
punches;  pressure  of  business  economics  often 
bears  down  hard  on  him  as  he  tries  to  reduce 
stress  in  employer-employee  relations.  He  must 
be  a  teacher  par  excellence,  for  his  constant  effort 
is  to  persuade  and  instruct  in  ways  which  will 
conserve  health,  keep  small  things  small  and 
prolong  a  comfortable  work  span.  This  doctor 
can  never  overlook  the  vagaries  of  multiple  legal 
restrictions  and  provisions,  must  meet  the  many 
requirements  of  business  laws  and  be  judicious 
in  their  appHcation  as  he  works  in  a  middle 
ground  between  employer  and  employee.  This 
doctor  "ain't  no  Hoosier";  he  needs  all  the  good 
qualities  we  seek  in  a  personal  physician  and 
can  use  all  extras  the  Lord  can  spare. 

Physician,  Employer  and  Community" 
Without  complete  change  of  subject  but  in  a 
different  vein,  I  want  to  comment  upon  recent 
developments  in  Portland  and  Oregon  which 
have  nurtured  a  healthy  growth  of  physician- 
employer  relations.  Mere  listing  of  those  par- 
ticipating will  illustrate  the  avenues  of  explora- 
tion and  may  stimulate  the  thinking  of  your 
management  in  your  home  communities.  Most 
of  those  mentioned  have  assumed  new,  larger 
or  more  active  roles  since  World  War  II. 

Medical   Society— alone    and    in    conjunction 
with  divisions  of  government: 
Committee   on    Industrial    Health    (state    and 
county). 


Committee  on  State  Industrial  Affairs  (state). 
Committee  on  Highway  Safety  (state). 
Advisory  Committee  to  State  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 
Committee  on  Public  Policy  (state);  a  legisla- 
tive committee  working  with  legal  counsel, 
management,  labor  and  other  groups  and 
agencies. 
Medical  Specialty  Groups 
Oregon  Academy   of  Industrial  Medicine  and 

Surgery. 
Northwest  Association  of  Occupational  Medi- 
cine. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Health     Affairs     Committee— Annual     Pacific 
Northwest  Industrial  Conference.  Held  un- 
der joint  sponsorship  of  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce   and   Oregon   State   Medical 
Society  with  speakers  of  national  reputation, 
panels,  seminars  and  wide  opportunity  for 
questions  and  discussion. 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Health 
The  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  has  worked 
very  closely  with  medical  society,  physicians, 
employers,   labor  and   public   and   private 
agencies  to  promote  health  activities  at  the 
work  place. 
Council  of  Social  Agencies 
The  various  public  and  private  health  agencies 
have  served  in  every  way  possible  to  provide 
constructive  health  education  and  to  imple- 
ment   regular   community    health   services. 
Their  impact  has  been  effective,  growing 
and  for  the  most  part  beneficial. 
Many  of  these  joint  ventures  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  others  have  been  sparked  and  en- 
couraged by  personnel  workers.   Owners,  man- 
agement, personnel,  safety,  professional  workers 
and  their  organizations,  governmental  services, 
insurance   carriers,   labor,   all   have   contributed 
and  all  share  in  any  improvements  which  are 
forthcoming. 

In  medicine  we  have  been  cognizant  of  re- 
sistance by  industry  toward  those  physicians 
who  aggressively  barge  in,  proclaiming  their 
own  good  works.  On  the  other  hand,  through 
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THIS  article  is  limited  to  three  points  of  view 
about  conferences.  These  points  of  view 
may  be  thought  of  as  queries  that  should  prompt 
us  to  re-examine  some  of  the  principles  of  con- 
ference leadership  that  we  may  have  been  taking 
for  granted.  Each  has  a  bearing  on  problem- 
solving,  learning,  and  the  personal  satisfactions 
of  group  members. 

We  might  ask  ourselves:  (i)  Should  the  lead- 
er in  the  informational-developmental  confer- 
ence fuse  his  "right"  answers  with  those  he  seeks 
to  elicit  from  the  group  ?  (2)  Should  the  agenda 
and  the  pattern  (stages,  steps,  divisions)  of  the 
conference  be  known  in  advance  only  by  the 
conference  leader.?  (3)  Is  the  conference  leader 
discharging  his  responsibilities  fully  through  oc- 
casional summaries,  or  by  the  questions  he  asks  ? 

Consider  first  the  Guided  Conference  in 
which  there  is  a  presentation  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. The  usual  information-developmental 
conference  is  one  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
leader  and  those  of  the  conferees  are  fused,  or 
given  alternately  by  the  leader  and  the  group. 
This  is  considered  to  be  proper  procedure  be- 
cause the  leader  may  possess  principles  or  facts 
which  he  wants  the  group  to  learn.  He  attempts 
to  get  these  principles  and  facts  from  the  group, 
but  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so  he  presents  them 
himself.  This  is  the  "guided,"  "predetermined," 
"structured,"  or  "closely-shaped"  conference. 

Suppose  the  conference  problem  is  centered 
on  the  subject  of  "Disciphne."  Suppose  further 
that  four  or  five  objectives  of  the  conference  are 
stated  on  the  blackboard  or  flip  chart,  such  as 
Definition  of  discipline.  Purposes  of  discipline, 
Responsibility  for  discipline.  Limitations  and 
principles.  Steps  to  follow.  Since  this  is  a  "close- 
ly-shaped" conference,  the  leader  cannot  permit 
erroneous  ideas  to  prevail  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
cipline.   He   must  frequently   answer  his  own 


We've  all  known  conferences  which  were 
stimulating  and  valuable — and  others 
which  seemed  only  a  waste  of  precious 
time.  Granted  that  there's  a  real  reason 
for  the  conference  in  the  first  place,  the 
leader  makes  most  of  the  difference  in  the 
satisfaction  we  get  out  of  it  and  how  much 
we  learn.  The  author  tips  you  off  on  sev- 
eral ways  to  improve  your  leadership. 

questions.  He  is  therefore  combining  lecturing 
with  discussion,  occasionally  encouraging  dis- 
cussion, and  at  other  times  limiting  it  in  order 
to  give  proper  answers  to  his  own  questions. 

This  almost  universal  procedure  has  value. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  group  participa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  information  provided  by 
the  leader.  The  weaknesses  are:  (i)  that  the 
group  members  become  confused  because  they 
don't  know  whether  they  are  to  participate  or  to 
listen;  (2)  the  alternate  encouraging  and  dis- 
couraging of  discussion  is  frustrating  to  the 
group;  (3)  the  group  does  not  believe  that  "we 
as  a  group"  are  doing  this  job;  and  (4)  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  leader  is  not  always 
accepted  by  the  group.  As  one  conferee  said, 
"You  ask  us  to  give  our  ideas,  but  then  you  put 
your  own  points  on  the  blackboard.  Why  should 
we  participate?" 

Emph.asize  P.\rticipants'  Ideas 
If  the  conference  leader  knows  his  conferees, 
he  should  be  able  to  predict  what  areas  of  dis- 
cipline they  are  competent  to  discuss.  He  should 
know,  moreover,  what  facts  and  principles  man- 
agement regards  as  especially  vital.  With  this 
information  he  should  be  able  to  plan  a  presen- 
tation, accompanied  by  visual  aids,  that  is  inter- 
esting and  meaningful  to  the  group.  Further, 
the  presentation  must  be  brief,  perhaps  only  ten 
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minutes  long.  Having  given  the  presentation, 
he  can  in  effect  say:  "It  is  now  your  meeting. 
I'm  here  simply  as  a  coordinator  for  what  you 
say." 

The  group  can  then  tackle  areas  of  the  prob- 
lem they  are  familiar  with.  With  this  method 
there  will  be  less  of  a  damper  on  participation, 
although  some  "telhng"  by  the  leader  during 
the  discussion  may  nevertheless  be  necessary. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  leader's  sum- 
marization should  deal  first  with  what  the  group 
has  said,  and  then  with  what  the  leader  offered 
in  his  presentation.  By  first  honoring  the  ideas 
of  the  group,  the  leader  will  gain  more  accept- 
ance of  his  essential  points.  Personal  involve- 
ment is  necessary  if  we  expect  to  teach  others 
or  to  improve  attitudes. 

Don't  Keep  Group  in  Dark 

In  a  decision-making  conference  the  separate 
items  to  be  considered  are  normally  revealed  to 
conferees  before  the  conference.  Yet  in  a  confer- 
ence dealing  with  a  single  problem  the  conferees 
do  not  as  a  rule  know  the  structure  or  pattern 
that  the  discussion  will  follow.  They  do  not 
know  the  sequence  of  the  discussion  until  the 
leader  places  a  given  point  on  the  blackboard, 
or  directs  a  question  to  the  group  that  shows 
that  he  now  expects  the  group  to  deal,  for  ex- 
ample, with  causes,  or  results,  or  obstacles,  or 
plan  of  action. 

Members  of  the  group  know  the  general 
problem  and  the  leader  usually  writes  some  ob- 
jectives on  the  board.  But  until  the  leader 
moves  to  consideration  of  the  next  stage,  the 
group  may  be  unaware  of  what  phases  of  the 
problem  they  will  be  exf)ected  to  discuss.  In 
other  words,  the  group  is  "in  the  dark";  they 
are  puppets  who  must  await  string-pulling  be- 
fore they  can  think  ahead.  To  many  group 
members  this  procedure  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Help  Them  See  Problem  as  a  Whole 

Suppose  the  leader  chooses  to  reveal  the  main 
subdivisions  of  the  conference  problem  to  the 
group  at  the  outset;  he  might  have  the  principal 
areas  to  be  considered  listed  on  his  blackboard 


or  flip  chart.  These  headings  might  be  written 
in  a  different  color  from  that  used  when  chart- 
ing what  the  group  reports.  The  group  will 
then  see  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts 
as  they  begin  the  discussion,  and  can  relate  their 
thinking  on  one  part  to  the  whole  or  to  the 
other  parts. 

Under  some  conditions,  the  group  itself  can 
create  subdivisions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
problem,  which  can  in  turn  be  discussed  and 
the  findings  hsted.  This  is  one  way  to  insure 
that  all  aspects  of  a  problem  have  been  covered. 

Is  it  a  weakness  to  permit  conferees  to  see 
the  entire  structure  of  a  conference  before  they 
begin  discussion?  Will  conferees  be  distracted 
from  thinking  about  the  first  item  when  they 
can  look  ahead  and  see  items  two,  three,  and 
four?  This  is  a  possible  danger,  but  probably 
over-rated.  Some  conference  leaders  have  found 
that  identifying  general  objectives  alone  is  not 
satisfying  to  the  group,  and  the  more  thorough- 
ly specific  objectives  are  explored  and  under- 
stood by  the  group,  the  more  successful  the  con- 
ference. 

Conference  Leader  Must  Communicate 

What  we  call  "communication"  is  often  "mis- 
understanding" or  at  least  "partial  understand- 
ing." In  part,  the  conference  leader  meets  this 
problem  by  paraphrasing  a  contribution  or  sum- 
marizing a  series  of  contributions.  For  example, 
a  group  member's  comments  may  or  may  not 
be  understood  by  others.  When  there  is  doubt 
concerning  understanding,  the  leader  will  find 
it  helpful  to  respond  with,  "You  are  saying  .  .  ." 
"You  feel  .  .  ."  "If  I  understood  you  correctly 
.  .  ."  "In  other  words  .  .  ."  "Is  this  your  point 
.  .  .?"  These  are  examples  of  "reflecting"  or 
"mirroring"— they  prove  that  the  leader  is  lis- 
tening and  that  he  honors  what  others  say. 

Mirroring  what  others  say  by  paraphrasing 
is  a  reward  paid  to  the  speaker,  for  it  is  a  satis- 
fying response  to  hear  the  conference  leader 
prove  that  he  has  understood  the  speaker.  The 
speaker  is  motivated  to  agree  or  disagree,  to 
modify  his  statement  or  to  add  further  details. 
The  speaker  is  conditioned  to  continue  as  an 
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active  participant.  Note,  however,  that  para- 
phrasing is  not  the  same  as  agreeing  with  the 
speaker,  although  this  too  may  occur. 

Comparative  studies  of  small  groups  show 
that  reflecting  what  others  say  produces:  (i) 
Greater  approval  of  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
ference is  held;  (2)  Greater  friendhness  within 
the  group;  (3)  Greater  liking  for  the  leader; 
and  (4)  Greater  feelings  of  group  belonging- 
ness  (we-spirit  or  teamwork).  What  is  more, 
the  reflection  of  individual  contributions  is  su- 
perior to  general  internal  summaries  in  prob- 
lem-solving conferences  (size  of  groups  studied 
was  four  persons). 

Summarization,  as  contrasted  with  paraphras- 
ing, refers  to  restatements  of  several  contribu- 


tions during  the  discussion  and  at  the  close  of 
the  discussion.  Normally,  individuals  are  not 
credited  with  specific  views  in  summarization. 
It  is  suggested  that  some  Umit  be  placed  on  the 
number  of  internal  summaries — some  confer- 
ence leaders  summarize  too  often  and  at  too 
great  length.  It  is  also  important  to  summarize 
what  the  group  actually  said  and  not  what  you 
as  the  leader  think  the  members  should  have 
said. 

Conference  leaders  will  do  well  to  study  and 
practice  the  suggestions  contained  here.  They 
will  find  that  group  members  will  feel  greater 
personal  involvement  in  what  is  being  discussed, 
and  consequently  the  conference  will  be  more 
meaning-ful  to  them. 
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associated  professionally  with  Loyola  University  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  Universities  of  Kentucky,  of  San 
Francisco,  of  Southern  California,  and  Harvard, 
teaching  and  lecturing  in  metallurgy,  education, 
physics,  and  mechanical  engineering,  and  research- 
ing in  geophysics. 

Dr.  Forrest  E.  Riel^e,  who  maintains  a  private 
practice  in  industrial  surgery  and  occupational 
medicine,  also  directs  industrial  clinics  which  serve 
approximately  200  small  businesses  around  Port- 
land, Oregon.  During  the  war  he  was  medical 
director  of  two  shipyards,  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  and  Kaiser  Company,  employing  60,000  men 
and  women.  As  a  consultant  he  is  associated  with 
the  Hyster  Company,  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Company,  and  with  a  Professional  Driver  Clinic. 
Dr.  Rieke  earned  his  M.D.  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School  and  interned  at  Multno- 
mah County  Hospital,  Portland.  He  is  a  member 
of  many  professional  committees  and  boards,  and 
has  written  extensively  for  publication. 


William  H.  Saltier,  professor  of  speech  at  the 


University  of  Michigan,  teaches  courses  in  com- 
munications and  conference  methods.  He  received 
his  Ph.D.  at  Northwestern  University.  With  N. 
Edd  Miller,  Dr.  Sattler  co-authored  "Discussion 
and  Conference,"  published  by  Prentice-Hall  in 
1954.  He  directs  a  summer  conference  on  Speech 
Communication  in  Business  and  Industry  and  his 
article  is  an  abbreviation  of  his  paper  read  at  the 
7th  annual  conference  held  in  Ann  Arbor  last 
year.  Dr.  Sattler  speaks  and  consults  on  confer- 
ence leadership,  communication,  semantics,  and 
listening. 

Herman  Harrow  for  more  than  three  years  has 
been  a  personnel  assistant  in  the  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  home  office  of  the  Hooker  Chemical 
Company;  before  that  he  was  personnel  and  of- 
fice manager  of  the  company's  Durez  Plastics  Di- 
vision plant  in  Kenton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Harrow  grad- 
uated from  the  Cornell  University  School  of  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations  in  1950  and  is  working 
for  his  MBA  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  For  a 
year  he  was  with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, preparing  group  insurance  plans  for  indus- 
trial firms.  During  two  years  in  the  army  he  was 
administrative  aide  to  the  director  of  staff  training 
at  the  Army  Finance  School  in  Ft.  Harrison,  Indi- 
ana; taught  a  course  in  military  justice,  organiza- 
tion of  government,  interpretation  of  laws  and  use 
of  official  publications.  Mr.  Harrow  has  had  sev- 
eral articles  published. 


Planning  Your  Insurance  Program 


By  Herman  Harrow 

Personnel  Assistant 

Hooker  Chemical  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 


THERE  is  increasing  emphasis  on  such  fringe 
benefits  as  Hfe,  accident,  health,  hospitaUza- 
tion  and  medical  insurance  for  employees,  plus 
retirement  income  protection  in  many  instances. 
As  companies  provide  one  "benefit"  after  an- 
other they  sometimes  find  themselves  with 
what,  at  best,  is  a  hodge-podge  program.  At 
worst,  the  benefits  may  duplicate  or  overlap 
each  other,  have  complicated  or  contradictory 
provisions,  or  result  in  excessive  costs  and  em- 
ployee confusion.  Careful  planning  of  benefits 
which  are  covered  by  insurance  payments  is  not 
only  possible  but  essential  for  any  sound  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  review  of  some  fundamental 
principles. 

1.  Where  possible,  have  one  insurance  car- 
rier provide  the  various  coverages.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  larger  the  premium  volume,  the 
lower  the  insurance  company  retention.  Of  a 
total  yearly  premium  of  $25,000,  for  example, 
the  insurance  carrier  might  retain  $4,250  over 
and  above  claim  costs  and  dividends.  For  a  to- 
tal annual  premium  of  $500,000,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  retention  could  be  as  low  as  $25,000. 
The  retention  in  this  case  is  reduced  from  17% 
to  only  5%. 

Furthermore,  if  insurance  coverages  are  dis- 
tributed to  several  carriers,  higher  unit  admin- 
istrative costs  result  for  both  the  insured  and 
the  insurer.  The  different  clerical  details  may 
be  confusing  to  the  employees,  and  certainly  re- 
sult in  duplicate  records. 

Finally,  by  centralizing  coverages,  the  insured 
also  is  in  a  better  position  for  the  installation 
of  special  clauses  or  provisions  or  liberalized 
benefits  for  special  employee  groups.  Where  the 
insurance  carrier  has  combined  coverages,  it  is 


The  author's  expressed  views  do  not  necessarily  coincide 

with   his  employer's. 


The  cost  of  various  "fringe  benefits"  for 
your  people — including  insurance  premi- 
ums— in  the  course  of  a  year  amounts  to 
a  pretty  penny.  The  author  suggests  ways 
to  reduce  costs,  simplify  the  handling  of 
your  program,  and  have  it  better  under- 
stood and  more  appreciated  by  your  em- 
ployees. 


more  anxious  and  more  capable  of  extending 
into  special  or  additional  coverages,  due  to  the 
broad  premium  base. 

2.  Combine  the  coverages  for  dividend  and 
commission  purposes.  Normally,  unless  the  in- 
surance company  receives  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  it  may  regard  individual  coverages 
separately  for  dividend  and  commission  pur- 
poses. Here  again,  the  larger  the  dollar  volume, 
the  higher  the  dividend  is  inclined  and  the  lower 
the  commission  is  apt  to  be. 

Assuming  that  a  company  pays  $200,000  an- 
nually for  life  insurance,  $20,000  for  AD  &  D 
and  $100,000  for  accident  and  health  insurance, 
treating  the  coverages  separately  may  result  in 
commissions  of  $18,350  for  the  first  year  and 
$4,150  for  the  renewal  years.  Combining  the 
coverages  could  result  in  $11,860  for  the  first 
year  and  $3,585  for  renewals.  Further,  by  com- 
bining coverages,  it  is  also  possible  to  use  stand- 
ardized forms  such  as  beneficiary  designation 
cards  and  general  information  records. 

3.  Make  the  coverages  simple  and  easy  to 
understand.  Considerable  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended by  insurance  carriers  to  offer  various 
forms  of  coverages  to  firms  in  order  to  satisfy 
unique  conditions  or  make  their  coverages  more 
attractive.    However,  it  doesn't  make  for  sim- 
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plicity  when  life  insurance  coverages,  for  ex- 
ample, are  based  on  salary  levels,  length  of  serv- 
ice, flat  amounts  and  retirement  annuities,  all 
within  the  same  company.  Whatever  base  is 
used,  the  net  result  is  to  establish  a  fair  method 
of  providing  insurance  protection,  and  this  can 
be  furnished  with  minor  modifications  rather 
than  inter-twining  or  overlapping  schemes. 

Different  Insurance  Bases 

The  different  bases  for  insurance  plans  should 
be  noted.  The  salary-level  plan  enables  an  em- 
ployee to  receive  insurance  approximating  his 
earnings  and  according  to  his  ability  to  pay  for 
it.  Plans  offering  a  flat  amount  for  each  em- 
ployee are  not  generally  desirable  since  the 
amounts  of  insurance  should  be  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  employees. 

The  plan  based  on  service  or  occupations  us- 
ually does  not  provide  adequate  coverage  for 
the  needs  of  employees  and  generally  results  in 
a  higher  initial  rate  with  the  possibility  of  a 
constantly  increasing  rate  from  year  to  year. 
Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  service  plan  is  this 
true,  since  the  largest  amount  of  insurance  is 
on  the  older  ages  and  the  rate,  therefore,  must 
increase  each  successive  policy  year. 

Obviously  there  are  special  factors  in  each 
situation  which  may  compel  variations.  For  ex- 
ample, you  may  wish  to  provide  both  contribu- 
tory and  non-contributory  coverages.  If  so, 
ensure  that  the  non-contributory  coverage  is 
dependent  upon  participation  in  the  contribu- 
tory portion;  or  increase  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance given  in  proportion  to  the  employee's 
contribution  in  order  to  avoid  two  separate  pro- 
grams. Normally,  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  adverse  selection  of  risk,  sound  insurance 
principles  dictate  that  there  be  no  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  as  to  the  particular 
amounts  or  items  of  coverage  desired. 

If  a  permanent  plan  of  life  insurance  is  de- 
sired, it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  separate 
program  such  as  a  retirement  annuity  plan. 
Instead,  include  the  permanent  plan  provision 
as  part  of  the  regular  insurance  program  but 
specify  by  a  rider  that  portion  which  is  regarded 


as  permanent.  Where  insurance  is  based  on 
variables  such  as  service,  salary  or  occupation, 
include  these  variables  in  a  schedule  which  is 
part  of  the  certificate,  so  that  individual  riders 
are  not  required  when  the  employee  moves  from 
one  classification  to  another. 

Finally,  instead  of  adding  coverages  which 
base  their  benefits  on  the  amounts  payable  under 
other  plans,  a  review  of  the  existing  plans  and 
subsequent  improvement  of  their  benefits  may 
yield  protection  with  less  confusion. 

Have  Employees  Share  Cost 

4.  The  employees  should  participate  in  the 
cost  of  the  program.  When  the  employee  is 
contributing  toward  his  benefits,  he  feels  he  has 
a  stake  in  the  program  and  is  less  apt  to  take  its 
provisions  for  granted.  It  is  suggested  that  con- 
tributions be  put  on  a  percentage  basis  rather 
than  a  flat  amount  and  that  contributions  be 
tied  to  a  specific  date.  Then,  if  premiums  in- 
crease, the  company  can  expect  its  proportionate 
share  to  remain  constant,  but  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  sharing  of  costs  through  subsequent  re- 
negotiations to  agree  on  the  new  contribution 
amounts. 

5.  For  wage  make-up  plans,  benefits  should 
not  approach  normal  wages.  When  wage  make- 
up plans  for  disability  absences  provide  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  employee's  average  wage, 
the  incentive  to  return  to  active  employment  is 
lacking  due  to  tax  treatment  and  the  fact  that 
benefits  above  two-thirds  approximate  net  take- 
home  pay. 

Too  many  firms  are  finding  that  it  is  not 
difficult  for  employees  to  have  their  family  doc- 
tor sign  papers  certifying  that  additional  recu- 
peration time  is  desirable.  In  many  cases,  there 
is  no  discouragement  for  staying  off  work  be- 
yond the  waiting  period  or  until  retroactive 
benefits  are  payable  (after  four  (4)  weeks'  ab- 
sence, may  have  waiting  period  waived,  for 
example).  The  ideal  maximum  would  fall  be- 
tween 50-67%  to  serve  as  an  inducement  to  re- 
turn to  work,  and  because  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment actually  equates  this  with  normal  take- 
home  pay. 
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6.  Employees  should  be  reminded  frequent- 
ly of  their  coverages.  The  practice  of  identify- 
ing payroll  deductions  is  a  good  way  to  high- 
light the  amount  paid  by  employees  and  the 
company.  An  annual  siunmary  of  the  benefits 
received  individually  is  effective.  Still  another 
way  is  to  indicate  by  payroll  inserts  how  much 
each  plan  would  cost  if  the  employee  purchased 
it  individually  and  paid  the  fuU  cost.  Finally, 
the  {jeriodic  explanation  of  such  fringe  benefits 
through  normal  communications  media  has 
proved  quite  successful. 

7.  Identify  your  company  with  the  benefits 
received.  When  the  Blue  Cross  pays  the  em- 
ployee's hospital  bill,  what  is  the  employee's  nor- 
mal reaction:  "The  Blue  Cross  takes  care  of 
ever)thing."  The  company  which  may  be  pay- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  the  coverage  is 
not  connected  with  the  benefits  when  they  are 
received. 

By  providing  that  the  identification  card  is- 
sued by  the  Blue  Cross  or  the  insurance  com- 
pany show  the  name  of  the  sponsoring  company, 
or  by  showing  the  name  on  summary  benefit 
reports  or  even  the  benefit  check,  the  part  played 
by  the  participating  company  can  be  empha- 
sized. The  most  obvious  method  of  identifying 
the  company  with  the  benefits,  of  course,  is  to 
handle  the  claim  administration,  and  there  may 
be  some  premium  reduction  for  claim  adminis- 
tration and  self  accounting. 

This  brief  review  points  up  several  important 
ideas.  Combine  and  simplify  coverages,  have 
employees  participate,  and  remind  them  of  com- 
pany participation.  Keeping  these  things  in 
mind  when  you  contemplate  additions  or  re- 
negotiations may  result  in  lower  costs,  more  em- 
ployee awareness  of  their  benefits  and,  certainly, 
a  sounder  program. 


The  languages  of  science  and  technology,  in- 
dispensable to  the  specialized  users  of  these  lan- 
guages, multiply  and  enrich  and  complicate  the 
general  vocabulary  to  the  point  where  it  can  no 
longer  be  grasped  in  its  entirety  by  even  the 
most  cultured.  — Mario  Pet 


A  vital  new  tool  for 
all  concerned  with 
personnel  work — 

DICTIONARY  OF 

PERSONNEL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 


NEW  terms  are  daily  added  to  the  lan- 
guage of  personnel  and  industrial  re- 
lations^terminology  needed  to  de- 
scribe the  rapid  developments  in  labor  re- 
lations, company  practices,  training  tech- 
niques, union  activities,  health,  welfare  and 
security  provisions. 

Everyone  in  business  or  industry  who 
deals  with  personnel — and  that  includes 
both  line  and  staff  executives  and  super- 
visors— must  keep  abreast  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  these  new  terms.  The  Diction- 
ary of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
includes  all  the  latest  terms — some  of  which 
have  not  even  had  time  to  find  their  way 
into  books.  The  Dictionary  also  includes  as 
much  of  the  background  of  customs,  legisla- 
tion and  philosophy  of  personnel  work  as 
is  pertinent. 

The  volume  contains  2468  entries  and  531 
cross-references,  covering  personnel  terms. 
Industrial  relations  practices  —  often  illus- 
trated with  quotations  from  authorities  .  .  . 
Management  techniques  .  .  .  Trends  in  train- 
ing ...  A  listing  of  personnel  and  indus- 
trial relations  associations  .  .  .  Publications 
dealing  with  industrial,  labor  and  personnel 
relations  .  .  .  and  colleges  and  universities 
conducting  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions research  or  offering  courses  in  those 
areas.  ^10. 

Order   From 

Philosophical  Library 

15   East   40th   Street 
New  York  16,  N.Y, 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


GOING  PLACES  , , .  WITH  TRAINING 


(("\7'ou  mentioned  our  employee  brochure 
X  'Going  Places  with  Training  Opportuni- 
ties' in  March  of  1955,"  writes  L.  C.  Hunter, 
director  of  training  with  the  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Miami  30,  Florida.  "During 
the  past  few  days  we  have  been  reviewing  old 
correspondence  files  and  I've  been  amazed  at  the 
number  of  requests  we've  received  for  this  bro- 
chure as  a  result  of  your  article.  There  are  over 
200  of  them,  including  some  from  Japan,  Tur- 
key, Arabia,  Canada  and  several  South  Amer- 
ican countries. 

"Most  of  the  companies  that  received  bro- 
chures then  wrote  for  our  detailed  instructor 
guides  and,  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  compa- 
nies, translated  them  into  their  native  languages. 

"The  enthusiasm  among  our  own  employees 
toward  this  program  has  been  most  satisfying. 
Each  year  approximately  2000  of  our  5000  em- 
ployees take  one  or  more  of  these  courses. 
Along  with  many  new  courses,  we  have  recent- 
ly instituted  a  diploma  program  covering  the 
fields  of  General  Science,  Distribution  Science 
and  Production  Science. 

"Our  line  supervisors  have  been  generous  in 
their  praise  of  the  results  of  this  volunteer  train- 
ing program.  They  say  that  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  improved  attitudes  and  job  per- 
formance that  can  be  directly  attributed  to  it. 

"From  the  results  that  we've  seen,  there  are 
a  great  many  other  people  like  us  who  enjoy 
your  fine  magazine." 


Thanks  to  Mr.  Hunter  for  this  very  nice  com- 
pliment, and  for  taking  the  trouble  to  tell  us 
what  happened  as  a  result  of  the  short  item 
(about  two-thirds  of  a  column)  in  Dorothy 
Bonnell's  department  four  years  ago. 

With  his  letter  Mr.  Hunter  sent  us  a  copy  of 
the  revised  edition  of  the  booklet,  "Going  Places 
with  Training  Opportunities."  Anticipating  an- 
other "deluge"  of  requests  from  our  readers  for 


the  5'/2  x8i4,  20-page  brochure,  he  says  he  has 
put  aside  several  hundred  copies  for  the  occasion. 

A  foreword  signed  by  Robert  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
personnel  director,  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
booklet.  Addressed  "To  Sunshine  Service  Mem- 
bers," it  reads:  "This  booklet  describes  our 
Training  Opportunities  Program.  You  will  find 
that  we  have  added  some  new  courses  .  .  .  and 
have  revised  some  of  the  old  ones.  These  addi- 
tions and  revisions  came  from  your  suggestions 
and  comments.  We  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  give  us  your  ideas  so  that  we  can  keep  im- 
proving the  program." 

"Here's  your  chance  to  add  to  your  knowledge 
and  improve  yourself,"  is  the  first  statement  on 
page  2  under  the  heading  Information  About 
Company  Courses.  "You  will  find  courses  in 
this  book  that  will  help  you  understand  trans- 
formers, condensers,  generators  and  many  other 
things  used  in  our  business.  You  can  also  learn 
to  speak  and  write  effectively,  handle  human 
relations  problems,  and  lead  group  discussions 
through  this  self-improvement  program." 

The  booklet  then  proceeds  to  tell  Who  is  eli- 
gible ("any  employee  is  eligible  for  a  course  that 
will  help  prepare  him  for  a  better  job  in  the  nor- 
mal line  of  advancement  in  his  department"), 
When  and  where  courses  are  held,  How  to  en- 
roll, Cost  to  you.  How  do  you  benefit.''  Ten 
pages  are  then  devoted  to  a  brief  description  of 
24  courses.  The  time  required  by  each  course 
is  given:  12  i'/2-hour  meetings  for  this  course, 
6  2-hour  meetings  for  that,  12  2-hour  meetings 
for  another. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  way  the  matter  of  em- 
ployee cost  is  handled.  All  of  the  courses  seem 
to  carry  a  price  tag  of  |i  for  each  meeting.  But 
if  the  course  is  completed  successfully  it  costs 
the  employee  nothing.  This  should  certainly 
help  lick  the  drop-out  problem.  Says  the  copy 
under  Cost  to  You— "Cost:  Your  time  and  at- 
tendance if  you  successfully  complete  the  course. 
The  cost  of  each  course  can  be  deducted  from 
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your  pay  by  authorized  payroll  deduction,  which 
may  be  spread  over  a  2-month  period.  This 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full  upon  satisfactory 
completion,   which   means  active   participation 


and  100%  attendance.  If  you  miss  a  lesson  in 
your  group,  you  must  make  up  that  same  lesson 
either  in  a  make-up  class  or  in  a  later  group." 

H.  M.  T. 


HOW,  WHEN,  WHERE  COMMUNICATE? 


How  do  you  go  about  improving  the  com- 
munication skills  of  your  supervisors? 
John  G.  Matthews,  personnel  manager  for  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  &  Co.  (U.SA.)  Inc.,  at 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  not  long  ago  addressed  to  the 
company's  super\usory  stafi  a  five-page,  double- 
spaced  tv'pewritten  article  headed  "Communique 
Control,"  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  he 
issued  on  the  subject.  Sections  of  the  article  deal 
with  The  human  element.  Preparing  the  way, 
Recognition  of  the  audience,  "Floating"  instead 
of  acting,  and  "Organizational  egoism."  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  has  degrees  from  Yale  and  New 
York  Universit)',  and  who  taught  personnel 
administration  at  Manhattan  College  for  a  brief 
period,  has  been  with  Burroughs  Wellcome  for 
more  than  ten  years.  A  section  of  his  paper 
which  deals  with  "Preparing  the  Way — How  Is 
This  Accomphshed?"  follows: 

The   selection   of   the   most    opportune   time. 


place  and  method  of  presenting  the  communique  is 
essential. 

(a)  Time.  Is  the  news  best  released  before 
lunch,  after  lunch,  on  a  busy  day,  just  prior  to  a 
weekend,  or  just  when.'  This  may  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  acceptance  of  the  communique. 

(b)  Place.  Is  the  work  area  suitable  for  issuing 
the  announcement.'  Is  it  best  to  have  the  employees 
stand  or  sit?  How  is  the  temperature  in  the  selected 
spot?  Is  there  too  much  noise?  Is  it  private? 
Obtaining  the  attention  of  the  employees  may 
depend  considerably  on  these  factors. 

(c)  Method.  Should  the  communique  be 
issued  verbally  or  in  writing?  How  long  should  it 
be?  How  much  time  for  questions  and  answers, 
if  verbal?  Too  informal  a  method  may  give  levity 
to  the  item,  while  too  formal  a  method  may  seem 
stodgy. 

The  correct  solution  to  the  three  factors  of 
time,  place  and  method  will  do  much  to  indicate 
the  sincerity  of  the  communique,  and  consider- 
ation for  the  employees. 


ENLIGHTENED  SELF-INTEREST  WINS  OUT 


CooPER.\TioN  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  an  end.  That's  the  view  of  Frank 
K.  Leppcrt,  assistant  personnel  manager  of  the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Leppert  tells  us  that  all  of  his  persoimel 
working  experience  has  been  with  the  Institute 
—a  not-for-profit  industrial  and  scientific  re- 
search organization  with  a  staff  of  about  2300 
people.  He  has  a  BS  in  business  administration 
from  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  has  worked 
on  recruiting  and  placement,  wage  and  salary 
coordination,  supervisory  training,  and  benefits 
administration.  Here  is  his  interesting  article, 
for  which  we  are  grateful: 

Contemporary  thinking  and  philosophical  ex- 
f)ositions  in  the  field  of  personnel  relations  appear 
to  demand  the  creadon  of  a  super  breed  of  schizo- 


phrenic personalit)'.  If  this  apparency  is  not  true 
(and  I'm  certain  all  of  us  in  personnel  work  would 
naturally  take  strong  issue  with  this  statement),  we 
are  certainly  indulging  in  paradoxical  thinking 
when  we  describe  the  attributes  which  we  desire 
in  our  employees. 

We  want  people  who  are  "individualistic  and 
cooperadve;  aggressive  and  agreeable;  honest  and 
diplomadc;  creadve  and  methodical;  motivated,  yet 
patient;  enthusiastic,  but  unemotional;  confident 
and  self-effacing;  specialized,  although  versatile; 
ad  infinitum."  Do  we  really  mean  what  we  say, 
or  are  we  striving  to  develop  middle-of-the-road 
personalities  of  a  "neither  fish  nor  fowl"  variety.? 
Do  we  honesdy  expect  people  to  be  highly  moti- 
vated and  productive,  yet  happy  and  uncritical  in 
the  performance  of  their  work  and  always  loyal  to 
the  group? 
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I  believe  the  answer  is  emphatically  no!  In 
spite  of  this,  we  continue  to  propound  as  being 
most  desirable  those  abstract  qualities  of  patience, 
tolerance,  humility,  loyalty,  selflessness,  and  co- 
operativeness,  which,  of  themselves,  require  the 
individual  to  give  himself  completely  to  the  inter- 
ests of  others  in  the  organizational  group. 

The  issue  does  not  involve  eulogizing  con- 
formity or  nonconformity,  the  individual  or  the 
team,  traditional  vs.  participative  management. 
Rather,  it  calls  for  a  realistic  approach  and  under- 
standing of  the  basic  conflict  inherent  in  individual 
vs.  group  effort.  The  value  of  cooperation  appears 
to  have  undergone  a  metamorphosis  in  our  thinking. 
It  has  become  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  the 
means  to  the  end,  which  should  be  a  productive 
result. 

This  ambiguity  can  be  resolved  only  if  we 
honestly  and  realistically  stop  tossing  about  these 
altruistic  abstractions  and  openly  admit  that  each 
personality  is  basically  concerned  with  self.  The 
preservation  of  self,  self-love,  and  the  attainment 
of  personal  salvation  are  facets  of  the  basic  needs, 
desires,  and  drives  in  each  of  us.  Our  culture, 
however,  attaches  a  stigma  to  an  open  expression 
of  self-interest;  hence,  we  play  "ring-around-the- 
rosy"  with  human  nature  in  our  dealings  with  and 
appraisals  of  fellow  human  beings  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 

Open  recognition  and  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  conflict  of  interest  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  group  is  necessary.  Man  is  self- 
centered  by  his  very  nature.  He  must  always  satisfy 
his  self  interests  first.  Any  attempt  to  try  to  mold 
or  enforce  any  other  mode  on  him  can  only  invite 
individual  mediocrity,  frustration,  and  eventual 
serfdom  in  our  business  and  industrial  society. 

"  Man  does  not  cooperate  solely  for  the  sake  of 
cooperation.  He  cooperates  only  in  the  belief  that 
he  can  gain  more  for  himself  through  joint  effort 
than  he  can  through  individual  effort.  When  he 
believes  the  group  is  no  longer  capable  of  pro- 
moting his  self-interests,  he  will  be  in  conflict  svith, 
or  leave,  the  group.  The  optimum  level  of  cooper- 
ative effort  can  be  attained,  therefore,  only  through 
"intelligent  selfishness"  on  the  part  of  each  member 
of  the  group,  whereby  each  recognizes  his  need  of 
the  other  to  attain  his  individual  goal. 

Until  such  time  as  we  can  maturely  and  guilt- 
lessly recognize  and  accept  the  fact  that  to  be  self- 


centered  is  neither  unnatural  nor  antisocial,  we  will 
continue  to  cast  into  limbo  those  people  who  dare 
to  be  different  and  dare  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
group.  To  be  different  is  not  to  be  anarchistic.  To 
be  different  is  to  be  naturally  individualistic.  Indi- 
vidualism properly  recognized  and  utilized  builds, 
rather  than  destroys,  team  effort. 

The  wise  and  continuously  successful  football 
coach  builds  both  his  offense  and  defense  around 
the  individual  talents  of  each  team  member.  If 
he  has  an  exceptionally  good  passing  quarterback 
and  good  pass  receivers,  he  will  build  his  offense 
around  the  quarterback  and  a  straight  "T"  passing 
attack.  If  his  quarterback  is  not  a  talented  passer, 
but  is  an  effective  runner,  he  will  probably  switch 
to  a  split  "T"  attack.  This  ability  to  adapt  the  team 
to  fit  the  talents  of  individual  team  members, 
instead  of  using  a  stereotyped  attack  regardless  of 
individual  talents,  provides  the  means  for  a  con- 
tinuous, rather  than  a  spasmodic,  success  pattern. 

The  successful  coach  also  recognizes  that  the 
blocking  back,  who  never  gets  to  carry  the  ball, 
does  not  block  for  the  sake  of  the  team  itself. 
Rather,  he  carries  out  his  blocking  assignments  con- 
sistently and  effectively  because  he  takes  pride  in 
his  blocking  ability  and  wants  to  derive  personal 
satisfaction  from  being  associated  with  a  winning 
team.  The  wise  coach  motivates  and  encourages 
the  blocking  back  to  continue  to  carry  out  his 
assignments  enthusiastically  through  individual 
recognition  of  his  talent  and  his  personal  value  to 
the  team  effort. 

Similarly,  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations  must  be  directed  toward  the  satisfaction 
of  the  needs  of  the  individuals  in  the  group,  and 
not  to  the  collective  needs  and  goals  of  the  group. 
Group  satisfaction,  harmony,  tolerance,  and  self- 
lessness ar  not  the  seeds  of  invention  and  industrial 
progress.  Invention  and  progress  are  the  fruits  of 
individual  creation,  motivation,  controversy,  and 
dissatisfaction.  Group  effort  can  have  real  purpose 
only  when  it  operates  within  this  framework  of 
each  individual's  "intelligent  self-interests." 


The  magic  words  in  our  country  today  arc 
"labor-saving  devices,"  "do  it  the  easy  way," 
"don't  wait;  enjoy  it  now."  Hard  work  is  going 
out  of  style. 

— William  C.  Kraraceus 
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ECKERMAN'S  "LAW  OF  PARSIMONY" 


ONE  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  effective 
functioning  as  an  executive  is  the  "do  it 
yourself"  habit.  Arthur  C.  Eckerman,  director 
of  personnel  with  United  Engineers  &  Construc- 
tors Inc.,  Philadelphia,  promulgates  a  new  "law" 
which  could  effect  a  beneficial  change.  Mr.  Eck- 
erman, who  has  an  AB  from  Pomona  College 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  industrial  psychology  and  labor 
economics  from  Purdue  (1947),  has  worked 
since  1939  as  personnel  associate  with  the  Wads- 
worth-Humm  Personnel  Service,  Los  Angeles; 
with  Wright  Aeronautical  in  Cincinnati  as  per- 
sonnel manager  and  assistant  industrial  relations 
director;  at  Purdue  as  a  research  associate  in 
industrial  psychology;  and  with  the  H.  P.  Smith 
Paper  Company  and  the  Pioneer  Service  &  En- 
gineering Co.,  both  of  Chicago,  as  industrial 
relations  director  and  manager  of  personnel 
services,  respectively.  His  paper,  invited  by  our 
late  editor  Ned  Hay,  follows: 

Reading  in  the  philosophy  of  science  one  occa- 
sionally runs  across  the  Law  of  Parsimony,  some- 
times confused  with  Lloyd  Morgan's  Canon.  The 
Law  of  Parsimony  is  a  working  rule  for  the  treat- 
ment of  scientific  data  according  to  which  the  sim- 
plest available  explanation  of  a  function  is  to  be 
preferred.  Morgan's  Canon  points  out  that  func- 
tions should  not  be  ascribed  to  a  high  order  that 
can  adequately  be  explained  by  concepts  of  a  lower 
order. 

While  these  doctrines  apply  principally  to  the 
biological  sciences,  they  do  carry  an  idea  which 
may  prove  helpful  in  management's  approach  to 
management  training.  In  fact,  they  may  point  up 
a  principle  which  could  provide  an  operating  guide 
for  general  management.  To  do  this,  we  are  going 
to  take  certain  liberties  with  the  works  of  the  men 
of  science  and  construct  a  Law  of  Parsimony  of 
our  own,  using  the  term  "Law"  rather  loosely. 

Management  literature  today  reflects  considerable 
interest  in  and  concern  for  the  training  of  tomor- 
row's managers.  Many  management  training  pro- 
grams are  at  present  underway  in  our  leading  uni- 
versities, associations  and  companies,  and  are  show- 
ing fine  results. 

The  existing  programs,  however,  are  not  avail- 
able to  all  companies  for  many  reasons,  and  this  is 


particularly  true  of  the  middle-sized  and  smaller 
organizations.  Most  managements  somehow  seem 
too  busy  to  become  involved  in  a  training  program 
as  such  or  else  there  is  not  time  or  money  available 
to  send  promising  men  away  from  their  jobs  for 
a  period  of  training. 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  only  management, 
itself,  knows  what  management's  job  is.  Psycho- 
logical testing  for  executive  abilities  and  skills  has 
proved  disappointing,  as  have  the  attempts  to  write 
descriptions  and  make  evaluations  of  top  manage- 
ment positions.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  stereotype  the  execu- 
tive job;  that  each  executive  builds  his  job  around 
his  own  particular  interests,  ambitions  and  abilities 
all  within  the  framework  of  a  given  company. 
Therefore,  training  for  an  executive  job  cannot  be 
solely  a  classroom  proposition.  The  character  of 
a  company  is  established  by  its  key  men,  and  these 
are  the  men  who  indoctrinate  and  train  their  re- 
placements, hoping  all  the  while  they  will  bring 
new  ideas  and  new  enthusiasm  onto  the  job. 

Many  administrators  carry  work  and  files  of  a 
previous  assignment  along  with  them.  One  leaves 
his  job  to  a  successor,  who  in  turn  did  not  leave  his 
old  job  entirely  behind  but  brought  along  part  of 
his  past  duties,  as  probably  did  the  man  who  re- 
placed him.  Thus,  work  of  a  lower  level  tends  to 
creep  "upstairs"  with  men  and  promotions  as  the 
years  go  by. 

Our  management  literature  tells  us  how  busy  to- 
day's executives  are  and  how  they  should  seek  to 
improve  the  use  of  their  time  with  rapid  reading 
courses,  mental  health  disciplines  from  mid-day 
rests  to  more  golf,  and  even  to  such  extremes  as 
learning  how  to  listen!  Most  of  the  proposed  cures 
v.-ould  only  load  work  onto  the  already  burdened 
executive  in  the  hope  of  eventually  relieving  his 
crowded  day,  yet  we  have  manifest  and  ardculate 
need  for  management  training,  as  executives  drop 
out  of  harness  because  they  are  overworked  or  have 
driven  themselves  for  too  long  a  period  of  time. 

It  has  been  variously  surmised  that  the  average 
executive  spends  up  to  half  of  his  time  doing  other 
people's  work  for  them.  Case  studies  reveal  his 
reasoning  to  be  couched  in  the  old  adage,  "If  you 
want  something  done  right  you  have  to  do  it  your- 
self," or  the  belief  that  no  one  can  do  the  job  well 
but  himself. 
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During  a  recent  trip  to  Italy  on  a  management 
consulting  team  sponsored  by  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  I  visited  a  large  factory.  In  the 
center  of  the  factory  sat  a  superintendent  posting 
the  day's  production  records  in  a  big  ledger  book. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  tour  the  plant  with 
us  but  he  was  too  busy.  He  was,  we  observed,  busy 
doing  a  job  that  a  clerk  could  have  done  better. 
A  clerk  would  not  be  anxious  about  operations  and 
other  duties  crying  for  attention. 

In  our  own  companies  how  often  do  we  see 
much  of  this  same  thing  going  on?  Key  men 
doing  clerical  work,  keeping  records,  writing  re- 
ports, checking  up  on  minor  activities,  making  de- 
cisions for  subordinates,  an  executive  encouraging 
his  staff  to  bring  their  problems  to  his  office  instead 
of  training  them  to  make  their  own  decisions. 
There  is  something  about  human  nature  that  makes 
us  tend  to  escape  into  or  dwell  on  the  easier  things, 
those  things  in  which  we  feel  confident  and  secure. 

One  can  easily  demonstrate  how  the  carrying  on 
of  work  at  a  level  which  could  be  done  at  a  lower 
level  is  expensive  and  inefficient  and  disturbing  to 
the  morale  of  subordinates.  It  inhibits  proper  train- 
ing and  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  overworked 


executives  we  hear  so  much  about.  Consequendy, 
organizational  planning  and  control  suffers;  the 
organization  may,  indeed,  lose  promising  young 
men  and  become  obsolete.  Our  new  "Law  of  Par- 
simony," if  successfully  passed,  with  proper  indoc- 
trination and  enforcement,  might  relieve  this  criti- 
cal situation  in  the  average  company. 

If  an  administrator  cannot  trust  certain  work  to 
a  subordinate,  which  he  feels  he  should  not  have 
to  be  doing,  it  is  indicated  he  has  a  training  job 
to  do.  If  a  manager  feels  he  should  be  doing  more 
thinking  and  planning  for  the  future,  he  is  over- 
burdening himself  with  work  someone  else  should 
be  doing.  If  a  doctor  tells  the  executive  he  has  to 
take  it  easier  lest  his  ticker  change  tune,  the  execu- 
tive should  be  doing  more  managing  and  less  rou- 
tine work. 

For  these  leaders  of  industry,  upon  which  so 
much  depends  the  preservation  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  we  suggest  the  adoption  of  this  new 
Law  of  Parsimony  for  Management:  "An  execu- 
tive should  not  perform  a  function  which  could  be 
done  by  a  member  of  his  staff  who  is  lower  in  the 
organizational  scale." 


IN  THIS  CORNER  (with  Harrison  Terrell) 


The  Wage,  Cost,  Price  Spiral 

A  recent  release  from  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  starts  out:  "The  1957-58  re- 
cession restrained  only  temporarily  the  funda- 
mental forces  behind  inflationary  trends,  and 
inflation  remains  a  problem  of  serious  concern 
in  the  long-run  prospects  for  the  American 
economy,  fifteen  distinguished  economists  agreed 
in  a  forum  .  .  ."  The  release  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  panel  experts  expected  the  wage-cost 
push  "to  return  as  recovery  flourishes." 

The  average  "little  fellow"  like  myself  feels 
utterly  helpless  to  do  anything  about  inflation. 
Perhaps  the  average  business  administrator  does 
too.  Impelled  to  pay  higher  wages  and  salaries, 
obligated  to  obtain  for  stockholders  and  owners 
a  reasonable  financial  return,  what  can  he  do 
but  raise  his  prices— thus  contributing  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  whole  frightening  cycle. 

Mulling  over  such  thoughts  the  other  day,  I 
came  across  a  statement  in  an  employee-custom- 


er magazine— a  modest  house  organ — which 
seemed  to  me  to  contain  a  glimmer  of  hope  that 
perhaps  somebody  sees  a  way  out.  The  state- 
ment opened  in  a  familiar  vein;  employees  were 
reminded  that  there  had  been  a  general  "adjust- 
ment" (upwards,  of  course)  in  wages  and  sala- 
ries throughout  the  company  in  November. 

"We  feel,  however,"  said  the  management, 
"that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  business, 
our  employees  and  our  customers  to  have  no 
corresponding  price  increase  at  this  time.  We 
further  feel  that  the  wage  increase  cannot  come 
out  of  profits  without  seriously  jeopardizing  the 
company's  ability  to  replace  worn  and  obsolete 
equipment.  Therefore,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  reduce  cost. 

"This  we  plan  to  do  by  reducing  the  time 
paid  for  but  not  worked,  which  has  grown  in- 
sidiously during  the  past  15  years.  To  accom- 
plish this,  rest  periods  (coflee  breaks)  will  be 
substantially   eliminated,  except   for   such   con- 
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fining  operations  as  .  .  .  Also,  people  will  be 
expected  to  be  on  the  job  when  the  bell  rings, 
and  to  stay  on  the  job  until  quitting  time.  Wash- 
ing-up ahead  of  time,  for  example,  will  no  long- 
er be  sanctioned. 

'■\Ve  beheve  that  the  time  thus  saved  will  very 
largely  balance  off  the  increased  wage  cost, 
thereby  allowing  the  company  to  make  a  fair 
profit  without  increasing  prices.  We  are  only 
one  small  company  in  the  whole  United  States 
but,  for  what  it  is  worth,  we  are  taking  our 
stand  against  the  wage-price  inflation  spiral  that 
has  been  going  on  since  World  War  II,  and  we 
are  asking  for  the  help  of  all  to  make  our  stand 
effective." 

Do  you  know  of  another  company  which  has 
taken  a  stand  against  the  spiral  in  such  a  con- 
crete way.?  What  was  the  way?  —And  how 
about  the  argument  that  rest  periods  improve 
production  rather  than  hurt  it?  Do  you  think 
this  company's  resolute  action  will  be  effective 
in  offsetting  the  recent  fairly  substantial  wage 
increase?  Your  comments,  with  permission  to 
quote,  are  invited. 

ASPA  Making  Progress 

Paul  L.  Moore,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration, 
stopped  over  in  Philadelphia  recently  and  Doris 
Hay  and  I  were  glad  to  have  a  visit  with  him. 
Back  in  our  July-August  issue  we  had  pubHshed 
a  letter  from  Robert  I.  Weil,  personnel  manager 
with  the  Puritan  Sportswear  Corp.  of  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania,  about  the  need  for  a  strong  na- 
tional association  to  help  establish  professional 
standards  for  personnel  work.  Mr.  Weil  re- 
ferred to  Tom  Spates'  advocacy  of  a  national 
personnel  association  in  a  talk  before  the  New 
York  Personnel  Management  Association.  In 
our  talk  with  Paul  Moore  we  lost  no  time  in 
putting  him  on  the  spot  by  asking  why  the 
ASPA  isn't  potentially  the  organization  that  is 
called  for.  Paul  naturally  thinks  it  is. 

ASPA  now  has  chapters  in  many  of  our  ma- 
jor industrial  areas,  and  individual  members  in 
almost  every  state.  Several  local  p>ersonnel 
groups  have  recently  affiliated  with  it.  These 
include  the  Personnel  Association   of  Omaha 


whose  president,  Henry  N.  Rogers,  personnel 
supervisor  of  the  Continental  Can  Company  in 
Omaha,  will  accept  an  ASPA  charter  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1959;  the  Lima  (Ohio)  Personnel  Man- 
agers' Association,  headed  by  Eugene  W.  War- 
necke  of  Duff  Truck  Line,  Inc.,  which  became 
an  affihate  last  December;  a  personnel  group 
just  organized — the  Lansing  Area  (Michigan) 
chapter  of  ASPA,  headed  by  Benjamin  Han- 
thorne,  personnel  manager  of  Auto  Owners  In- 
surance Co.,  which  has  scheduled  its  first  month- 
ly meeting  for  January  6;  and  the  Blair  County 
Personnel  Association,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania, 
has  recently  voted  to  affiliate.  The  president  of 
the  Altoona  group  is  Nelson  Gault,  personnel 
director  of  Veedor-Root,  Inc.,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  is  none  other  than  Robert  I.  Weil. 

Just  before  Christm.as,  ASPA  president  Bert 
Walter  sent  out  a  six-page  letter  to  ASPA  mem- 
bers and  friends.  "No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Walter, 
"the  most  important  function  of  a  professional 
society  is  to  define  its  aims  and  purposes  and  to 
set  its  house  in  order.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  we  appointed  the  National  Research  and 
Development  Committee  which  will  have  as  its 
chief  purpose  the  definition  of  what  constitutes 
acceptable  standards  for  personnel  administra- 
tion. We  beheve  that  this  project  will  take  a 
minimum  of  five  years  to  accomplish  and  that 
it  embodies  the  entire  future  of  the  Society." 

The  Society  looks  forward  to  a  banner  year 
in  1959  under  the  leadership  of  the  new  presi- 
dent Earl  D.  McConnell,  personnel  administra- 
tor. Missile  Section  of  Bendix  Aviation,  Mish- 
awaka,  Indiana.  Membership,  which  totaled  993 
in  1957,  had  grown  to  141 1  by  August  of  last 
year,  and  no  doubt  will  show  an  even  bigger 
percentage  increase  with  the  chartering  of  new 
groups  over  the  country.  Society  officers  are 
hopeful  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel 
Management  Association,  and  the  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
will  affiliate  with  the  national  group  soon. 

Paul  L.  Moore,  no  doubt,  will  be  happy  to  in- 
form local  groups  or  individuals  about  ASPA, 
the  cost  of  membership,  and  so  on.  He  may  be 
written  at  Room  5,  Kellogg  Center,  East  Lan- 
sing, Michigan. 


BOOKS 


Some  Applications  of  Behavioral  Research. 
Edited  by  Rensis  Likert  and  Samuel  T.  Hayes, 
Jr.  Published  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
1957-  333  pages-  I3-25- 

This  book  is  one  of  a  number  under  the  head- 
ing "Science  and  Society"  that  are  being  pub- 
lished by  UNESCO  to  spread  knowledge  of  the 
practical  effects  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  social  sciences.  The  first 
publication  was  entitled  "Economics  and  Ac- 
tion." This  present  volume  is  a  scientific  study 
of  the  behavior  of  man  living  in  society.  Essen- 
tially it  is  a  collection  of  pieces  by  well  known 
and  not  so  well  known  writers. 

Chapter  one  concerns  behavioral  research  as 
a  guide  for  effective  action.  Essentially  this  is 
an  attempt  to  show  how  using  surveys  to  im- 
prove administration  of  current  programs  is 
possible,  with  perhaps  too  little  emphasis  on  the 
difficulty  of  such  use.  Probably  the  main  point 
of  this  chapter  is  the  problem  of  implementing 
research  in  a  managerial  environment  that 
might  be  alien  to  it.  Careful  attention  is  given 
to  such  things  as  avoiding  resistance  to  research, 
hierarchical  level  of  the  research  staff,  creating 
realistic  expectations  on  the  part  of  both  re- 
searchers and  those  who  benefit  from  it.  Rensis 
Likert  does  an  excellent  job  in  presenting  prob- 
lems in  research  design  for  the  technical  student. 

In  the  second  chapter  Stanley  Seashore  does 
equally  well  in  discussing  administrative  leader- 
ship and  organizational  effectiveness.  Two  head- 
ings are  "Under  what  conditions  can  participa- 
tive leadership  methods  be  efTective,"  and  "Es- 
sential principles  of  effective  leadership."  As 
you  might  expect  from  Seashore,  there  is  a 
rather  heavy  emphasis  on  the  dichotomy  of  the 
autocratic  and  democratic  leadership  types.  A 
very  practical  illustration  of  how  a  leader  can 
achieve  balance  between  apparently  conflicting 


objectives  for  his  organization  is  given,  with 
plenty  of  case  studies  to  support  it. 

In  chapter  three  Seashore  is  concerned  with 
the  training  of  leaders  for  eilective  human  rela- 
tions. He  emphasizes  the  functions  of  training 
and  conditions  for  effective  human  relations 
training.  Again  we  find  a  great  deal  of  empha- 
sis on  case  studies. 

Hollis  W.  Peter  has  a  chapter  on  human  fac- 
tors in  research  administration,  with  emphasis 
on  keeping  scientists  productive.  Such  subjects 
are  discussed  as  "Group  age  and  performance," 
"Motivation  and  interest  of  scientists,"  "Person- 
ality and  values  of  scientists."  An  excellent  bibli- 
ography is  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Chapter  five,  written  by  Simon  O.  Lesser  and 
HoUis  W.  Peter,  is  on  the  subject  of  training  for 
foreign  nationals  in  the  United  States.  In  chap- 
ter six  Francis  S.  Bourne  writes  on  the  subject  of 
in-group  influence  in  marketing  and  public  re- 
lations, and  there  is  an  excellent  discussion  on 
the  reference-groups  concept  and  its  relevance 
in  decision-making.  This  is  one  of  the  more 
skillfully  written  and  enlightening  chapters  of 
the  book. 

Irving  Morrissett  writes  on  the  subject  of 
psychological  surveys  and  business  forecasting, 
dealing  mainly  with  consumer  attitudes,  expec- 
tations and  plans  and  the  way  in  which  survey 
data  can  be  used  in  forecasting  them.  Samuel 
T.  Hayes,  Jr.,  one  of  the  editors,  writes  on  the 
subject  of  relating  behavioral  research  to  the 
problems  of  organizations.  Ways  to  promote 
full  utilization  are  discussed.  The  book  ends 
with  a  list  of  publications  of  the  Foundation  for 
Research  on  Human  Behavior. 

An  interesting  thing  about  this  book  is  that 
it  cuts  across  some  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  this  emerging  business  system  of  ours — 
the  problem  of  administrative  leadership,  of 
marketing  and  finance,  of  training  foreign  em- 
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ployees,  and  of  the  use  of  psychological  surveys. 
It  is  not  truly  a  book  for  specialists  except  that 
there  are  chapters  that  might  appeal  to  the  spe- 
cialist.  More  importantly,  it  is  a  book  oriented 
toward  the  high  executive  who  wishes  to  keep 
up  on  some  of  the  current  information  regard- 
ing the  broad  areas  of  his  enterprise.    In  this 
regard,  it  is  a  book  that  should  be  widely  read. 
Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Michigan  State  University 

Dictionary  of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations. By  Esther  L.  Becker.  Philosophical  Li- 
brary, Inc.,  New  York,  1958.  366  pages.  $10.00. 

When  you  first  open  up  this  big  book  (6^2  x 
9'/2)  366  pages)  you  wonder  how  anyone  could 
have  found  enough  personnel  and  industrial  re- 
lations terms  to  require  such  a  tome.  As  you 
dip  into  it  from  time  to  time,  however,  the  more 
you  are  impressed  with  the  amount  of  work  that 
must  have  gone  into  it,  and  its  scholarly  cover- 
age. To  young  people  in  the  field,  and  to  older 
people  who  may  have  come  into  personnel  from 
other  kinds  of  work,  the  book  should  be  a  most 
valuable  reference  work.  It  could  constitute  a 
refresher  course  for  veterans  too. 

Words  and  terms  are  not  merely  defined; 
they  are  given  the  full  treatment.  For  example, 
take  the  word  discipline.  The  first  definition  is 
a  six-line  item  on  the  discipline  clause  in  union 
contracts.  Then  there  is  an  item  of  3%  column- 
inches  on  discipline,  foundations  of  good.  This 
cites  five  things  which  company  policy  should 
cover  in  order  to  achieve  good  discipline,  and  a 
reference  to  Personnel  Administration  by  Pigors 
and  Myers.  Next  is  a  3V2-inch  item  under  dis- 
cipline, starting  out  "the  ideal  type  of  industrial 
discipline  is  'self-discipline,'  where  employes  by 
their  own  free  will  follow  the  rules."  Then 
there  is  an  item  of  almost  half  a  page  called 
"DiscipHne,  ten  practical  points  for  maintain- 
ing." The  points  are  from  Glenn  Gardiner's 
"When  Foreman  and  Steward  Bargain."  What 
I'm  indicating  is  that  Miss  Becker  doesn't  dis- 
miss any  term  with  a  word;  she  gives  you  some- 
thing you  can  get  your  teeth  into. 

Many  of  the  terms  defined  are  management 


terms  in  general,  such  as  decision-malting,  which 
is  given  4 ',4  column  inches.  Of  course  anyone 
is  likely  to  find  many  terms  which  are  as  un- 
familiar to  him  as  Therblig  was  to  me.  Ther- 
blig  is  Gilbreth  spelled  backwards.  The  author 
says  in  a  5-inch  description  "the  original  17 
therbligs  and  the  therblig  Hold  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  are  today  the  foundation  of 
the  teaching  and  application  of  motion  study." 
The  book  jacket  says  there  are  2468  entries 
and  521  cross-references  covering,  among  other 
subjects,  industrial  relations  practices;  manage- 
ment techniques;  trends  in  training;  a  listing 
of  personnel  and  industrial  relations  associations; 
publications  dealing  with  industrial,  labor  and 
personnel  relations;  colleges  and  universities 
conducting  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
research  and  offering  courses  in  those  areas. 

H.  M.  T. 

Common  sense  is  the  most  widely  shared  com- 
modity in  the  world.  Every  man  is  convinced 
that  he  is  well  supplied  with  it. 

— Rene  Descartes 
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THE  MAGAZINE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS  AND  OPERATING  MANAGEMENT 

Helps  the  Personnel  Manager 

•  By  helping  foremen,  supenisors  and  department  heads 
help  themselves  to  do  a  better  job  of  managing  the  men 
and  machines  under  their  direction. 

•  Showing  them  new  ways  to  cut  costs,  increase  pro- 
duction, improve  quality,  promote  safety,  handle  griev- 
ances, and  build  employee  morale. 

•  Issued  monthly,  Supermsion  is  a  clearing  house  of 
new  ideas,  methods,  techniques  for  managing  men  and 
machines — and  getting  the  work  out  quicker,  better  and 
cheaper. 

•  And  best  of  all  Supervision  works  for  you  while  you 
are  off  duty — as  copies  are  mailed  in  individual  wrappers 
to  home  addresses — where  the  men  can  read,  study  and 
absorb  on  leisure  time. 

•  Many  of  our  most  progressive  companies  subscribe  for 
each  and  every  supervisor  and  find  the  small  cost  a 
prime  investment. 

Send  tor  your  free  sample  copy  and  further 
information  today! 

SUPERVISION 

ONE  WAVERLY  PLACE         MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Escalator  Clauses — Their  Effect  Upon  Union 
Wages.  By  Bette  Silver;  6  pages  in  the  November 
Labor  Law  Journal,  published  by  Commerce  Clear- 
ing House,  Chicago  46.  The  author's  purpose  was 
to  determine  whether  escalator  clauses  have  given 
the  unions  increases  which  they  would  not  have 
obtained  otherwise.  The  study  goes  into  the  history 
of  such  clauses,  the  formulas  used,  the  element 
of  productivity,  the  consumer  price  index.  The 
conclusion  in  general  is  that  unions  would  have 
received  the  same  increases  without  escalator  clauses 
in  the  contracts.  In  the  same  issue:  "Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act"  by  Sar  A.  Levitan, 
who  believes  that  Congress  should  investigate  to 
determine  whether  the  present  Act  is  adequate; 
many  feel  that  it  is  not. 


Seniority  vs.  Ability — A  Practice  Arbitration. 
An  unsigned  piece  in  Volume  13,  Number  3  (1958) 
of  The  Arbitration  Journal,  a  quarterly  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association;  17  pages.  The 
editor  notes  that  "the  practice  arbitration  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  for 
training  management  and  labor  groups.  .  .  .  The 
case  presented  below,  popularly  called  the  Acme 
Office  Machine  Company  Case,  has  been  performed 
(role  played)  hundreds  of  times  before  organiza- 
tions of  all  kinds  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular."  This  is  a  most  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  case  which  you  might  like  to 
see  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  it.  In  the  same 
issue:  "Creeping  Legalism  in  Labor  Arbitration" 
— a  4-page  editorial.  The  American  Arbitration 
Association  address:  477  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  22. 


Tougher  Program  for  Management  Training.  By 
F.  Gordon  Barry  and  C.  G.  Coleman,  Jr.  in  the 
November-December  issue  of  Harvard  Business  Re- 
vietv.  The  article  describes  the  management  train- 
ing program  at  Bendi.x  Radio  Division  of  Bendix 
Aviation  Corporation;  the  authors  administer  it. 
"The  people  at  Bendix  Radio,  determined  to  keep 
its  managers  alert  to  changing  conditions,  have 
pioneered  a  truly  original  concept  of  training  that 
runs  counter  to  'the  book'  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Grades  are  given,  many  of  them  low;  homework  is 
heaped  on;  difficult  cases  from  the  company's  own 
experiences  are  used;  students  get  perturbed  in  the 


early  stages  and  resist  the  program."  The  authors 
conclude  that  the  knowledge  that  "stuck"  was  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  hard  mental  eflort  required 
during  the  preparation  of  the  case  studies  and  book 
reports.  The  students  attributed  a  good  deal  of 
their  interest  in  the  program  to  the  maturity  and 
reaUsm  of  the  case  histories. 


How  Words  Change  Our  Lives.  By  S.  L  Hayakawa 
in  the  December  27  Saturday  Evening  Post,  an 
article  of  three  pages,  in  the  "Adventures  of  the 
Mind"  series.  A  good  many  articles  and  books  on 
semantics  have  left  me  (H.M.T.)  cold;  this,  I 
think,  makes  more  sense — makes  clearer  the  im- 
portance of  words  in  our  lives.  The  way  we  under- 
stand words,  the  author  points  out,  depends  upon 
our  pattern  of  reactions,  which  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  ways  we  act  in  response  to  events,  to  words  and 
to  symbols.  "Our  reaction  patterns — our  semantic 
habits,  as  we  may  call  them — are  the  internal  and 
most  important  residue  of  whatever  years  of  educa- 
tion or  miseducation  we  may  have  received  .  .  ." 
Says  he:  "When  we  talk  or  write,  the  habit  of  in- 
dexing our  general  terms  will  reduce  our  tendency 
to  wild  and  woolly  generalization.  It  will  compel  us 
to  think  before  we  speak — think  in  terms  of  con- 
crete objects  and  events  and  situations,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  verbal  associations." 


Psychological  Distance  and  Team  Effectiveness. 
By  Fred  E.  Fiedler;  3  pages  in  the  November- 
December  Personnel  Administration.  "Here,"  says 
the  editor,  "is  some  research  evidence  on  the  age-old 
question  whether  the  leader  needs  to  be  close  to 
his  men  or  objectively  aloof.  What  do  you  think?" 
The  author  seems  to  think  frim  his  studies  "that 
the  leaders  tending  to  see  co-workers  as  dissimilar 
also  tended  to  have  more  effective  work  groups." 
But  "a  man  is  not  an  effective  leader  simply  be- 
cause he  is  chosen  by  his  men  or  simply  because 
he  detaches  himself  from  them  to  some  extent.  Both 
elements  are  necessary  for  good  productivity." 
In  the  same  issue:  An  amusing  piece  by  Julius  E. 
Eitington,  called  "Some  Thoughts  on  Ergophobia," 
or  "the  flight  from  work  .  .  .  eflort  .  .  .  responsi- 
bility .  .  .  'the  hightide  of  mediocrity,  the  great  era 
of  the  goof-off,  the  age  of  the  half-done  job.' "  Mr. 
Eitington,  assistant  editor  of  the  magazine,  refers 
to  works  by  "Professor  Atebawl  A.  Axtogrind"  in 
five  footnotes. 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


AVA  AS  A  Predictor  of  Occupational  Hier- 
archy. By  Peter  F.  Merenda  and  Walter  V. 
Clarke,  Walter  V.  Clarke  Associates,  Inc. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  42,  No.  4, 
August  1958,  289-292. 

The  Activity  Vector  Analysis  (AVA)  is 
described  as  "a  self  concept  instrument  measur- 
ing human  temperament."  It  consists  of  a  list 
of  81  nonderogatory  words  and  the  subject  is 
required  to  check  first  those  words  which  have 
ever  been  used  by  anyone  to  describe  him,  and 
second  those  words  which  he  thinks  correctly 
describe  him.  This  instrument  attempts  to  de- 
scribe a  person's  behavior  in  terms  of  four  areas 
(or  vectors)  :  aggressiveness,  sociability,  emotion- 
al stability,  and  social  adaptability.  The  assump- 
tion is  that,  in  addition  to  basic  aptitude  and 
ability,  success  in  any  job  is  a  function  of  per- 
sonal temperament. 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  employees 
in  a  large  industrial  company.  They  were  di- 
vided into  a  higher  (47  men)  and  a  lower  group 
(112  men)  on  the  basis  of  occupational  status. 
The  higher  level  consisted  of  executives  and 
managers,  and  the  lower  was  made  up  of  me- 
chanics, draftsmen,  maintenance  men,  etc.  All 
professional  employees  requiring  special  train- 
ing and  formal  education  were  excluded.  The 
groups  were  well  matched  with  respect  to  age 
with  a  median  of  37  for  the  higher  category  and 
35  for  the  lower. 

The  results  of  the  AVA  were  analyzed 
statistically  in  various  ways  and  tables  are  pre- 
sented. The  data  show  that  as  a  group  the  men 
in  the  upper  occupational  class  seem  to  be  more 
aggressive  and  socially  confident,  while  those 
at  the  lower  level  are  more  relaxed  and  depend- 
ent. This  finding  is  in  harmony  with  the 
theory  of  leadership  on  which  the  AVA  is  based. 

To  test  the  predictive  value  of  the  AVA,  a 
second  sample  of  76  men  was  drawn  at  random 
from  a  population  of  employees  similar  to  those 
in   the    first    group.     By    applying   appropriate 


weights  to  the  vector  scores,  a  combined  score 
was  found  for  each  man  in  this  sample.  Using 
a  cutting  score  derived  from  the  first  sample, 
occupational  class  membership  was  predicted 
for  these  76  men.  Comparisons  between  pre- 
dicted and  actual  class  membership  are  presented 
in  a  table.  62  of  the  76  were  predicted  correctly 
and  this  result  is  shown  to  be  beyond  the  .001 
level  of  significance.  Similar  results  were  found 
when  a  trained  AVA  analyst  compared  the  pat- 
terns of  these  76  men  with  the  average  patterns 
of  the  upper  and  lower  groups  in  the  first  sample. 
His  predictions  were  made  without  knowledge 
of  the  actual  job  status  of  the  men  he  was  asked 
to  classify. 

The  authors  suggest  the  use  of  the  AVA  in 
personnel  selection  and  assignment. 

The  Role  of  the  Foreman  in  Modern  Indus- 
try. I.  The  Development  of  a  Measure  of 
Management  Identification.  By  M.  J.  Balma, 
J.  C.  Maloney,  and  C.  H.  Lawshe,  Occupational 
Research  Center,  Purdue  University. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  de- 
scribing the  effect  of  a  foreman's  identification 
with  management.  The  authors  were  primarily 
interested  in  the  effect  on  work  group  produc- 
tivity and  employee  attitude  toward  the  foreman 
of  this  identification  with  management.  How- 
ever, before  this  could  be  measured  it  was  nec- 
essary to  find  some  method  of  evaluating  a 
foreman's  identification  with  management. 

An  indirect  method  of  measuring  manage- 
ment identification  was  used  which  is  called  the 
error-choice  technique.  Multiple  choice  ques- 
tions are  used  which  give  the  subject  no  correct 
choices,  but  only  wrong  choices.  These  ques- 
tions appear  to  be  information  questions,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  subject  is  revealed  by  the  di- 
rection of  his  errors.  This  method  is  based  on 
the  psychological  principles  of  selective  percef> 
tion  and  selective  recall.  In  other  words,  people 
see  and  remember  things  that  are  most  con- 
sistent with  their  attitudes  or  beliefs. 
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Items  were  designed  which  would  cover  is- 
sues on  which  management  and  non-manage- 
ment identified  persons  would  disagree.  The 
alternatives  provided  "err"  on  either  side  of  the 
"correct"  answer,  and  force  the  subject  to  choose 
between  wrong  answers.  One  of  the  answers 
in  each  case  was  thought  to  be  management- 
oriented  and  a  weight  of  one  was  assigned  to  it 
and  zero  was  given  to  the  other.  Samples  of 
the  ingenious  questions  used  are  given  in  the 
text,  but  for  ethical  reasons  the  authors  have 
decided  not  to  publish  their  experimental  test 
of  30-items. 

The  development  of  the  test,  including  meth- 
ods of  item  selection,  and  reliability  and  validity 
estimates  based  on  a  group  of  212  foremen,  is 
described  in  some  detail. 

There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
changing  role  of  the  foreman.  The  effects  of 
national  labor  legislation,  labor  unions,  and 
scientific  management  on  the  marginal  place 
of  the  foreman  are  brought  out.  In  large  or- 
ganizations where  the  chain  of  command  is 
stretched  out  the  foreman  is  usually  the  only 
member  of  management  with  whom  the  line 
worker  has  regular  contact.  Probably  most  fore- 
men would  give  lip  service  to  the  idea  that  they 
are  a  part  of  management,  but  this  may  not  in- 
volve true  management  identification. 

The  Identification  of  Job  Activities  Associated 
WITH  Age  Differences  in  the  Engineering  In- 
dustry. By  S.  Griew  and  W.  A.  Tucker,  Uni- 
versity of  Bristol,  England.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology.  Vol.  42,  No.  4,  August  1958,  278-281. 

A  previous  study  by  one  of  the  authors  had 
suggested  that  in  the  engineering  industry  there 
were  jobs  which  were  typically  associated  with 
younger  workers.  As  men  reach  middle  age  they 
leave  these  jobs.  If  ways  could  be  suggested  for 
modifying  these  jobs  this  wastage  due  to  chang- 
ing jobs  might  be  eliminated. 

The  purpose  of  this  job  study  was  to  identify 
job  activities  which  are  likely  to  differ  among 
younger  and  older  workers.  Job  titles  often  cover 
a  variety  of  activities  and  requirements  which 
differ  from  person  to  person  with  the  same  title. 


Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  examine  the  actual 
work  done  rather  than  title  of  the  job. 

A  group  of  younger  workers  (aged  24  to  30) 
and  a  group  of  older  men  (aged  48-61)  were 
randomly  selected  from  the  workers  in  a  firm 
manufacturing  airplane  engines.  Ten  jobs  were 
selected  as  being  reasonably  comparable,  such  as 
borers,  grinders,  instrument  makers,  fitters. 
About  an  equal  number  of  younger  and  older 
men  were  working  at  each  of  these  jobs.  Each 
man  was  observed  at  work  for  between  one  to 
five  days  depending  on  the  length  of  his  work 
cycle.  A  careful  record  was  kept  of  the  time 
spent  in  each  of  a  list  of  activities  which  in- 
cluded the  following: 

Lifting:  weight,  height,  distance 

Posture :  standing,  sitting,  walking,  stooping 

Instruments  used 

Working  speed. 
Certain  factors  showed  no  difference  between 
the  groups.  The  most  interesting  of  the  negative 
results  are  the  absence  of  speed  as  a  cridcal  fac- 
tor, and  the  unimportance  of  heavy  work  in  the 
form  of  lifting.  Other  research  workers  have 
shown  the  importance  of  pacing  and  speed  stress 
in  differentiating  jobs  for  older  and  younger 
workers.  In  this  factory  all  working  speeds 
were  essentially  under  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual workers.  This  factor  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  interpreting  all  of  the  results. 

There  were  significant  differences  between  the 
groups  as  follows:  more  stooping  in  the  young- 
er group;  more  time  spent  in  setting  and  check- 
ing machines  (as  opposed  to  running)  in  the 
younger  group;  and  more  time  spent  in  actually 
looking  at  the  work  in  the  younger  group.  The 
authors  feel  they  have  a  valuable  approach  to 
job  study  and  suggest  further  work  in  these 
areas  where  they  found  differences. 


The  leader  uses  his  intelligence  to  determine 
the  best  course  of  action.  The  "also  ran"  waits, 
watches  his  competitor's  successful  actions,  and 
tries  to  copy  them. 

— Lawrence  A.  Appley 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Salary  Administrator's  Group  Seminar 
OF  New  Jersey  is  a  group  of  seventeen  repre- 
sentatives from  leading  companies  in  the  New- 
ark area.  It  was  organized  in  1957  to  discuss 
current  items  in  the  wage  and  salary  field.  Rich- 
ard G.  Taggart,  Salary  Administrator  of  the 
Lock  Joint  Pipe  Company,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  is  chairman,  and  Alvin  Miller,  of  Ballan- 
tine  and  Sons,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Guiding  principles  of  the  group  are  i)  Pres- 
entation and  discussion  of  timely  topics  on  wage 
and  salary  administration;  2)  Analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  member  company  problems  in  wage 
and  salary  administration;  3)  Opportunity  to 
hear  experts  discuss  wage  and  salary  problems; 
4)  Opportunity  to  develop  contacts  with  mem- 
bers and  to  stimulate  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion; 5)  The  development  of  appropriate  local 
surveys  on  salaries,  policies  and  practices.  Din- 
ner meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
each  month. 


The  International  Association  of  Person- 
nel Women's  executive  committee  held  an  in- 
terim meeting  in  Cleveland  in  October.  Present 
were  the  officers,  Doris  Price,  president  (Phila- 
delphia); Thelma  Haven,  ist  vice  president  and 
research  chairman  (St.  Louis) ;  Florence  Lupe, 
2nd  vice  president  and  membership  chairman 
(Toledo) ;  Betty  Vortman,  corresponding  secre- 
tary (Albuquerque) ;  Annette  Grosse,  recording 
secretary  (Minneapolis) ;  and  Mildred  Siegel, 
past  president,  nominating  chairman,  and  group 
liaison  chairman  (Wausau). 

Doris  Price,  reporting  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  meeting,  says  that  the  first  step  toward  great- 
er cohesion  was  the  formation  of  a  Group  Liai- 
son Committee  headed  most  capably  by  imme- 
diate past  president  Mildred  Siegel.  This  com- 
mittee's recommendations  to  the  Board  included 
suggestions  for  improving  communications,  co- 
ordination  of  lAPW   mailings  with   those   of 


affiliated  groups,  the  possibility  of  regional  work- 
shops, dissemination  of  research  information  and 
articles  on  personnel  topics,  and  visits  of  current 
and  past  ofHcers  to  affiliated  groups.  The  Board 
recommends  to  the  membership  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Group  Coordination  Committee.  The  Re- 
search Committee  summarized  its  survey  point- 
ing up  the  far-reaching  influence  of  lAPW 
membership.  The  survey  has  been  sent  to  mem- 
bers along  with  the  request  for  personnel  prob- 
lems for  which  fellovz-members  may  provide 
the  answers. 


The  October  and  November  Meetings  of  the 
Metropolitan  Shreveport  (Louisiana)  Person- 
nel Association  featured  panel  discussions  con- 
cerning "Preparing  Employees  for  Retirement" 
and  "Post  Retirement  Programs."  One  problem 
brought  out  at  the  meeting  was  that  of  estab- 
lishing birthdates.  A  member  prepared  a  most 
useful  list  of  sources  which  included  birth  cer- 
tificates, certificates  of  infant  baptism,  family 
bible,  hospital  statement  of  birth,  physician's 
statement  of  birth,  elementary  school  record, 
newspaper  clippings,  birthday  gifts,  parent's 
naturalization  certificate,  birthday  letters,  high 
school  or  college  records,  insurance  policies, 
military  records,  etc.,  with  comments  on  each 
source. 

At  the  October  meeting  there  was  a  display 
of  personnel  publications  most  frequently  used 
by  the  members  of  the  Association.  (We  were 
pleased  to  note  that  Personnel  Journal  topped 
the  list).  The  list  of  these  publications,  with 
subscription  rates  and  addresses,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  T.  O.  Perry,  Personnel 
Manager,  Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  1754,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 


The  First  National  Federation  of  C 
an  Personnel  Associations  has  been\ 
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according  to  an  announcement  by  D.  L.  Guth- 
rie, personnel  manager,  Du  Pont  Company  of 
Canada  (1956)  Ltd.,  Kingston.  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
chairman  of  a  founding  committee  which  rec- 
ommended the  formation  of  the  national  body 
after  a  one-year  study. 

Six  regional  directors  have  been  elected  as  fol- 
lows: Maritimes — J.  R.  Davies,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Telegraphs,  Moncton;  Quebec— L.  A. 
Duchastel,  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Com- 
pany, Montreal;  Eastern  Ontario— J.  S.  Thomp- 
son, Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  Hamilton;  West- 
ern Ontario— E.  Litt,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
Leamington;  Prairie  Provinces — C.  Tyson,  Ca- 
nadian National  Telegraphs,  Winnipeg;  and 
British  Columbia— G.  J.  Towill,  MacMillan  and 
Bloedel  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

Head  of  the  new  national  organization  and 
other  officers  are  to  be  selected  by  the  six  region- 
al directors.  Initial  financing  will  come  from  a 
per-capita  assessment  of  over  2000  members  of 
28  personnel  associations  in  Canada  who  will 
constitute  the  federation's  first  membership. 

Aims  of  the  national  federation  are  to  provide 
a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  experience,  to 
improve  qualifications  and  performance,  and  to 
encourage  experiments  and  research  in  person- 
nel administration  and  industrial  relations.  Ac- 
tivities will  include  assistance  to  local  personnel 
associations,  especially  those  in  the  early  stages 
of  formation;  communication  of  information; 
liaison  with  governments  and  universities;  and 
promotion  of  national  and  regional  personnel 
conferences. 

The  federation  will  formally  take  over  the 
publication  of  the  Canadian  Personnel  and  In- 
dustrial Relations  Journal  which  has  been  spon- 
sored by  the  various  personnel  associations  for 
the  past  five  years.  Final  decision  to  form  the 
federation  was  made  at  a  two-day  conference  in 
Toronto  attended  by  forty  delegates  from  per- 
sonnel associations  across  Canada  under  the 
chairmanship  of  N.  Haden,  Shell  Oil  Company 
of  Canada,  Calgary. 


Civil  Service  Commission,  speak  on  recent  de- 
velopments in  public  personnel  administration 
at  the  December  meeting.  On  November  6  a 
summary  of  the  recent  Public  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation Personnel  Selection  Institute  was  made 
by  Theron  Nelson,  chief  personnel  assistant. 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District,  and  Herb 
Homan,  personnel  director,  City  of  Hayward. 
The  Chapter  membership  now  numbers  139 
members  from  virtually  every  public  agency  in 
the  Bay  Area.  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  group 
is  Lewis  B.  Perry,  Jr.,  2260  Telegraph  Avenue, 
Berkeley  4,  California. 


The  Society  of  Personnel  Administrators, 
Chicago,  discussed  interviews,  tests,  and  com- 
mon sense  under  the  direction  of  Ernest  Reed, 
former  manager  of  education  and  personnel,  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company,  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting.  Jose  D.  Acosta,  of  the  Bowman 
Dairy  Company,  is  president  of  the  group.  Vice 
president-program  is  Donald  J.  Kallin,  The  Con- 
rad Hilton  Hotel.  Vice  president-activities  is 
Earl  M.  Bauby  of  Abbott  Laboratories.  The  ad- 
missions vice  president  is  Theodore  F.  Zigler 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor.  The  motto 
of  the  administrators  is,  "Every  man  owes  some- 
thing to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  part." 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of 
Chicago  held  a  one-day  conference  December 
fourth  on  "You  and  That  Other  Fellow."  The 
conference  was  arranged  by  the  Communication 
and  Understanding  section  of  the  Association, 
and  was  led  by  Dr.  George  O.  Baehr,  director, 
special  skills  division.  Industrial  Relations  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Chicago.  On  December  eighth 
the  Association  celebrated  President's  Night  by 
hearing  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  chief  counsel.  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  (The  McClel- 
lan  Committee)  speak  on  "Labor-Management 
Racketeering." 


The  Bay  Area  Chapter  of  the  Public  Per- 
sonnel Association  heard  Bernard  Rosen,  re- 
gional director.  Twelfth  Region,  United  States 


The  Public  Personnel  Association,  1313 
East  6oth  Street,  Chicago,  has  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  PPA  Award  for  Merit,  rec- 
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ognizing  outstanding  achievement  in  public  per- 
sonnel administration.  The  purpose  of  the 
Award  is  to  recognize  and  commend  the 
achievements  of  public  officials  who,  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  regular  duties,  have  initiated,  im- 
proved, supported,  or  executed  outstanding  pro- 
grams of  public  personnel  administration. 

The  initial  award,  to  be  presented  in  1959, 
honors  the  memory  of  Leonard  D.  White,  a 


well-known  authority  on  pubhc  and  personnel 
administration,  who  died  last  year.  A  professor 
of  public  administration  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  White  served  on  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  (1934-37),  on  both  Hoover 
commissions,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  public  administration.  He  was  elected 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Public  Person- 
nel Association  in  1952. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Profit  Improvement  Through  More  Effi- 
cient Personnel  Management  was  the  idea  be- 
hind the  one-day  conference  held  October  17  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Management  Insti- 
tute on  the  campus  at  Madison.  Other  confer- 
ences under  the  same  sponsorship  throughout 
the  year  include  "Getting  Line  Supervision  to 
Accept  Responsibility  for  Personnel  Functions," 
held  in  November  under  the  leadership  of  D.  E. 
Balch,  vice  president,  personnel  administration, 
General  Mills;  "Changing  Behavior  Through 
Effective  Communications,"  held  in  February 
with  Earl  Planty,  Department  of  Management, 
University  of  Illinois,  directing;  "How  to  Apv- 
praise  and  Develop  Management  Personnel," 
also  in  February,  William  J.  E.  Crissy,  president. 
Personnel  Development,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
leading;  "Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures," 
March  26,  directed  by  G.  Roy  Fugal,  manager 
of  employment  practices.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany; and  "How  to  Conduct  Personnel  Re- 
search," May  8,  with  James  H.  Taylor,  professor 
of  industrial  relations.  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Michigan.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  The  Direc- 
tor, The  Management  Institute,  The  University 
of  Wisconsin,  P.  O.  Box  2098,  Madison  5,  Wis- 
consin. 


Positive  Personnel  Aproaches  to  Business 
Improvement  was  the  theme  for  the  fijth  annual 
Personnel  Institute  held  October  21,  at  the 
Kellog  Center  of  Continuing  Education,  at 
Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration, 


Region  II,  and  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  Continu- 
ing Education  Service  of  Michigan  State.  Mal- 
colm Denise,  General  Industrial  Relations  Man- 
ager, Labor  Relations,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
spoke  on  "The  Significance  of  1958  Contract 
Negotiations."  "The  Place  of  the  Personnel 
Executive  in  a  Changing  Economy,"  was  de- 
scribed by  Charles  Ufford,  director,  industrial 
relations,  Warner  and  Swasey  Company,  Cleve- 
land. Edward  L.  Cling,  supervisor  of  industrial 
relations,  AC  Spark  Plug,  Milwaukee,  talked 
about  handling  production  personnel  problems 
in  a  changing  economy.  James  C.  Phelps,  vice 
president,  industrial  relations.  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corporation,  was  the  banquet  speaker. 


The  Line  Approach  to  Communications 
was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  A.  S.  Hatch,  director 
of  communications  for  the  Whirlpool  Corpo- 
ration, St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  at  an  American 
Management  Association  Meeting  in  New  York 
last  Fall.  Mr.  Hatch  made  several  recommenda- 
tions for  an  action  program  in  any  company. 
Become  a  missionary,  he  said.  Make  it  your 
mission  to  secure  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
communication  does  not  take  place  automatically 
—that  its  successful  handling  may  be  as  complex 
a  problem  as  the  development  of  a  new  product, 
and  worth  as  much  to  the  company.  Analyze  the 
channels  through  which  communications  can 
flow,  and  work  actively  at  the  job  of  securing 
recognition  of  their  existence,  the  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  put,  and  that  conscious  and  studied 
effort  is  necessary  to  determine  which  channels 
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are  most  appropriate  for  transmitting  specific 
kinds  of  information.  Recognize  that  channels 
rapidly  become  clogged  through  disuse  and, 
conversely,  become  more  effective  to  the  degree 
that  they  are  properly  employed.  Build  under- 
standing of  the  degree  to  which  the  climate  for 
reception  is  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
transmitting  ideas.  Check  the  adequacy  and 
accuracy  with  which  information  is  getting 
through  the  organization.  Be  alert  for  opportun- 
ities to  check  out  the  effectiveness  of  every  possi- 
ble aspect  of  your  total  communications  pattern 
through  objective  research.  In  this  area  the 
surface  has  hardly  been  scratched.  We  have 
begun  to  learn  something  about  what  people 
will  read  and  what  they  will  reject  in  employee 
publications.  We  know  virtually  nothing  about 
what  difference  their  reading  makes. 

At  one  time,  said  Hatch,  we  were  able  in 
our  company  to  establish  fairly  conclusively 
that  the  people  who  read  company  publications 
are  the  same  people  who  have  the  best  company 
attitude.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  first 
study  that  could  draw  such  a  conclusion.  But 
we  would  have  to  delve  much  deeper  to  discover 
whether  these  informed  people  with  good  atti- 
tudes are  the  same  people  who  are  our  best  pro- 
ducers. And  we  haven't  the  least  idea  whether 
they  read  company  publications  because  their 
attitudes  are  good,  or  whether  their  attitudes  are 
good  because  they  read  company  publications. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  their  attitudes  toward 
the  company  are  good  because  they  know  some- 
thing about  the  company,  or  because  they  are 
positively-oriented  people  who  would  have  good 
attitudes  in  almost  any  situation.  Finally,  Hatch 
declared,  in  all  of  these  considerations,  recognize 
that  transmission  of  the  essential  information  of 
the  business  with  maximum  efficiency  ought  to 
be  the  first  concern  of  communications  study, 
counsel,  and  training. 


Foreign  and  American  Managers  and  Engi- 
N'EERS  joined  top  instructors  from  universities 
and  industry  at  the  1959  Engineering  and  Man- 
agement Course  from  January  26  to  February  5 


at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
The  program,  offering  a  choice  of  22  subjects, 
was  aimed  to  fit  the  needs  of  both  executives  of 
huge  industries  and  of  middle-level  personnel 
from  small  companies.  In  addition  to  classes  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  work  simplification, 
automation,  data  processing,  business  leadership, 
operations  research  and  other  fields,  three  pio- 
neer subjects  were  added  to  the  1959  course. 
They  were  creative  thinking  sessions  to  cope 
with  the  steady  increase  in  inventions  and  the 
joining  of  separate  sciences  in  industrial  enter- 
prises; case  studies  of  actual  business  cases;  and 
e.xecutive  decision  gaming,  using  the  Univer- 
sity's new,  powerful  IBM  709  computer. 

The  course,  sponsored  by  University  Exten- 
sion, the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration,  put 
special  emphasis  on  understanding  of  human  re- 
lationships on  the  job.  Optional  classes  were 
given  in  public  speaking.  Industrial  designer 
Henry  Dreyfus  was  one  of  the  luncheon  and 
dinner  speakers. 

The  Increasing  Need  for  Understanding  of 
Pertinent  and  Perplexing  Personnel  Problems 
prompted  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
Center  at  Michigan  State  University  to  sponsor 
a  one-day  conference  on  industrial  relations  in 
January.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  campus. 
W.  B.  Ferebee,  director  industrial  relations. 
Bower  Roller  Bearing  Division,  Detroit,  spoke 
on  "Avoiding  the  Pitfalls  in  the  Arbitration 
Process."  Louis  A.  Crane,  arbitrator,  Detroit, 
and  Harlan  P.  Cristy,  of  Kalamazoo,  and  C.  D. 
Hoffman,  staff  assistant,  industrial  relations, 
National-Standard  Co.,  Niles,  conducted  a  panel 
discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

"Communication  and  Grievance  Problems 
Among  Unorganized  Personnel"  was  sfKiken  to 
by  John  B.  Coyle,  Corporate  Marketing  Staff, 
Burroughs  Corp.,  Detroit,  followed  by  a  panel 
discussion  under  the  direction  of  T.  L.  Sullivan, 
vice  president,  Roycraft  Coach  Co.,  Chesaning. 
"The  Expense  of  the  Non-Economic  Issues — the 
Hidden  Profit  Eaters"  was  described  by  Gervid 
Atkinson,  manager,  labor  relations,  Chrysler 
Corp.,  Detroit;  backed  up  by  James  C.  Phelps, 
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vice  president,  industrial  relations,  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corp.,  and  R.  J.  Sumners,  assistant  secre- 


tary manager,  Muskegon  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 


Appointments,  Promotions  and  Awards 


Mead  Johnson  and  Company,  nutritional  and 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer  at  Evansville,  In- 
diana, has  announced  the  appointment  of  John 
Baldridge  as  Supervisor,  Employment,  in  the 
company's  personnel  division.  Mr.  Baldridge  is 
a  graduate  of  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
and  received  the  M.A.  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  Northwestern  University  this 
year. 


Mathew  J.  Beecher  has  joined  Common- 
wealth Services,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  working  on 
problems  involving  all  phases  of  industrial  re- 
lations, according  to  W.  B.  Tippy,  president  of 
the  management  consultant  and  engineering 
firm.  Mr.  Beecher  was  formerly  Manufacturing 
Division  manager  for  American  Management 
Association,  where  he  was  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing conferences,  seminars  and  research 
projects  for  manufacturers  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada.  He  was  also  director  of 
AMA's  Supervisory  Development  course.  Prior 
to  1953,  he  was  director  of  the  Personnel  Man- 
agement Bureau  for  the  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try Association  of  New  York.  He  is  a  guest  lec- 
turer at  Fairleigh  Dickenson  University  and  the 
New  York  Personnel  Management  Association. 


In  the  Educational  Battle  We  are  in,  Edu- 
cation FOR  M.anagement  is  just  as  important  as 
technological  education,  according  to  E.  P. 
Brooks,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Man- 
agement at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, who  spoke  recently  at  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology  Founder's  Day  exercises.  Dr. 
Brooks  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree,  Doc- 
tor of  Science  in  Commerce,  by  Drexel.  In  his 
address  Dr.  Brooks  redefined  the  principles  that 
must  underlie  true  education  for  management. 

Dr.  Brooks  said  that  the  first  characteristic 
education  for  management  must  have  is  a  sense 
of  calling  and  a  rigorous  adherence  to  standards 


of  excellence.  The  second  is  an  emphasis  on 
analysis.  Management  is  becoming  more  and 
more  scientific,  and  always,  said  Brooks,  as  we 
move  from  an  art  toward  a  science,  measure- 
ment becomes  more  sophisticated.  Yet,  he  con- 
tinued, management  deals  with  men,  and  edu- 
cation for  management  must  teach  future  lead- 
ers how  man  is  motivated,  how  men  are  best 
grouped  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  a  particular 
enterprise.  It  is  important,  however,  that  edu- 
cation for  management  teach  its  scholars  to  look 
beyond  their  particular  individual  firms  to  try 
to  understand  the  whole  environment  in  which 
industrial  progress  is  made.  This  involves, 
among  other  things,  history  generally,  and  in 
particular,  history  as  a  record  of  industrial  in- 
novation. Understanding  industry's  environ- 
ment calls  for  education  in  the  humanities,  and 
learning  what  the  great  philosophers  and  writers 
of  the  past  have  seen  in  man  and  society. 

Finally,  said  Brooks,  we  must  teach  what  we 
cannot  teach.  Consider,  for  example,  imagina- 
tion— a  very  special  qualification  of  successful 
executive  leadership.  How  can  imagination  be 
taught?  By  the  same  token,  how  do  you  teach 
judgment  of  character,  initiative,  the  wiUingness 
to  bear  responsibility  and  to  take  risk,  the  ability 
to  envision  the  new.?  You  cannot  teach  these 
imponderables  in  a  classroom,  but  you  can  teach 
by  bringing  into  the  university  men  who  can 
show  these  intangible  qualities  of  ability  and 
leadership  because  they  possess  them. 

Commenting  on  Drexel's  cooperative  pro- 
gram, Brooks  concluded,  "For  a  long  time, 
many  of  your  students  have  been  'in'  industry 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  'in'  the 
university.  And  this  is  the  true  importance  of 
the  industrial  university.  It  is,  in  a  special 
sense,  a  classroom  of  the  world.  In  the  indus- 
trial universities,  the  world  of  action  meets  the 
world  of  thought,  and  both  are  better  for  it." 
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Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


WOMANPOWER    IS   ExPECTED   TO    BeCOME   EvEN 

More  Important  in  the  Coming  Yems,  Mrs. 
Alice  K.  Leopold,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  pointed  out  in  releasing  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Women's  Bureau  /95S  Handbook  on 
Women  Workers.  By  1965,  for  example,  pro- 
jections show  that  the  labor  force  will  include 
10  million  more  workers  than  it  had  in  1955. 
Five  million  of  the  additional  workers  will  be 
women. 

The  Handbook,  which  is  published  biennially, 
is  designed  to  meet  a  widespread  need  for  in- 
formation on  women  workers  and  women's  ac- 
tivities as  citizens.  It  includes  chapters  on  State 
labor  laws  for  women,  on  women's  employment 
by  industry  and  occupation,  on  their  income  and 
earnings,  on  their  education  and  job  training, 
on  their  ages  and  family  status.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  the  publication  is  a  list  of  key  women's 
organizations  of  the  United  States,  with  sum- 
maries of  the  various  programs.  The  Handbook 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  45  cents  per  copy. 


One  of  the  Most  Important  Aspects  of 
Creativity  in  the  scientific  and  technical  fields 
is  also  one  of  the  most  neglected:  the  effect  of 
the  industrial  environment  in  which  they  must 
work  upon  the  creativeness  of  engineers  and 
scientists.  For  the  first  time  this  subject  is  ex- 
plored at  length  in  a  new  study,  "Company  Cli- 
mate and  Creativity,"  published  by  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  News,  230  West  41st  St.,  New 
York  City  36. 

Much  of  the  considerable  current  interest  in 
the  problems  of  creativity  among  technical  men 
has  dealt  either  with  the  individual  or  with  the 
"creative  team."  But  there  are  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  creative  individual  which  can 
enhance  or  inhibit  his  creative  abilities,  the  most 
important  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  internal  cli- 
mate of  the  company  in  which  he  works. 

This  new  study,  incorporating  the  ideas  and 
opinions  of  more  than  a  hundred  recognized 
authorities  on  creativity,  discusses  in  detail  the 


elements  which  make  up  the  company  climate 
and  their  effect  upon  the  creative  man.  Among 
the  areas  explored  by  this  book  are:  the  role  of 
top  management  in  establishing  a  creative  cli- 
mate; the  supervision  of  creative  personnel;  the 
individual  versus  the  team;  the  degree  of  free- 
dom necessary  for  creative  work;  motivations 
and  rewards  for  creative  workers,  and  the  im- 
pact of  cultural  and  business  attitudes  on  tech- 
nical creativeness.  The  study  was  conducted 
by  Deutsch  and  Shea,  Inc.,  technical  manpower 
consultants,  and  is  priced  at  $10. 

A  Catalog  of  Publications  Relating  to 
Industrial  Management  and  printing  technol- 
ogy has  been  published  by  the  printing  in- 
dustry parity  committee  for  Montreal  and  Dis- 
trict, 2285  Papineau  Ave.,  Montreal-24,  P.  Q. 
The  80-page  booklet  is  printed  in  English  and 
French,  and  contains  a  detailed  list  of  articles, 
pamphlets,  and  books  under  a  variety  of 
headings.  These  are  arranged  in  outline  form, 
with  many  subheadings.  The  major  headings 
include:  general  works;  general  management; 
labor  relations;  office  management;  financial 
management;  personnel  management  (person- 
nel department,  employment,  vocational  educa- 
tion, personnel  control,  health  and  welfare); 
wage  and  salary  administration.  There  is  a  topic 
index  also. 


The  Older  Worker  in  Industry  has  been 
studied  by  G.  Hamilton  Crook  and  Martin 
Heinstein.  Their  findings  have  been  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  under  the  title, 
"The  Older  Worker  in  Industry,  a  study  of  the 
attitudes  of  industrial  workers  toward  aging 
and  retirement."  The  pamphlet  concludes  that 
not  only  were  older  workers  more  likely  to  have 
an  adverse  attitude  to  the  prospect  of  retirement 
but  they  were  also  more  likely  to  be  opposed  to 
a  fixed  retirement  age,  and  when  asked  at  what 
age  workers  should  be  retired,  to  mention  a  later 
age.  There  was  a  tendency  for  the  older  worker 
to  repress  the  whole  idea  of  retirement.    There 
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was  a  vagueness  about  their  plans  for  retirement. 
Self-perception  of  age  may  be  an  important 
factor  in  explaining  differences  in  aging.  Older 
men  who  worked  in  plants  without  formal  re- 
tirement policies  tended  to  receive  comparatively 
high  ratings.  Older  workers  were  more  likely 
to  have  positive  attitudes  toward  their  current 
jobs  and  work  histories,  but  tended  to  be  less 
optimistic  about  their  future  prospects  than 
younger  workers. 


To  INDOCTRI^fATE  PERSONNEL  QuiCKLY   IN  THE 

Importance  of  Good  Grooming  and  the  Right 
Attitude  on  the  Job,  Bristol-Myers  Company 
offers  free  leaflets  for  use  in  personnel  training 
programs— or  for  distribution  to  all  employees. 
The  information  and  advice  in  the  two  6-page, 
cartoon-illustrated  leaflets— "The  Man  for  the 
Job"  and  "The  Girl  for  the  Job"— is  designed  to 
help  employees  function  more  satisfactorily. 

Also  available  free  of  charge,  is  a  35mm  basic- 
training  filmstrip,  "TAGline  for  Success."  Done 
in  color,  in  amusing  cartoon  style,  the  25  frames 
emphasize  Training,  Attitude,  and  Grooming 
(TAG)  as  requisites  for  success  in  today's  job 
market.  "TAGhne"  can  be  used  to  motivate 
discussions,  question  periods,  special  activities— 
and  can  be  adapted  to  suit  the  needs  of  different 
types  of  training  courses.  An  illustrated  manual 
contains  commentary  and  suggestions  for  sup- 
plementary activities. 

Looking  Over  the 


To  order  leaflets  and  filmstrip  or  for  further 
information  write  Educational  Service  Dept.  P, 
Bristol-Myers  Company,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 


Personnel  Practices  in  Industry  is  the  eighth 
in  the  series  of  Personnel  Studies  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  It  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
with  a  fifth  survey,  conducted  in  1957.  The  70- 
page  paper-back  book  was  written  by  Wilham 
R.  Spriegel,  professor  of  management  and  Dean, 
College  of  Business  Administration,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  John  Robert  Beishline,  profes- 
sor of  management,  New  York  University;  and 
Alfred  G.  Dale,  research  associate.  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  The  University  of  Texas.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas,  for  $1.50.  The  publication  is  packed  with 
information,  and  contains  many  charts  and 
tables.  Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  sum- 
mary: Testing  as  a  criteria  for  selection  has  in- 
creased in  popularity  since  1930  when  the  first 
survey  in  the  series  was  made.  The  use  of  em- 
ployee handbooks  has  not  imdergone  any  great 
change.  The  use  of  straight  piece  rates  as  a 
method  of  wage  payment,  and  the  popularity 
of  mutual  benefit  associations,  have  markedly 
decreased. 


Employee  Magazines 


Congratulations  to  the  Nationwide  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  its  new  magazine.  Nationwide  World.  The 
first  issue,  for  November  and  December  1958, 
sets  a  very  high  standard,  which  I'm  sure  editor 
David  Watson  will  maintain.  There  are  thirty- 
two  pages,  8'/2Xii.  The  format,  using  two 
colors,  is  pleasing,  and  the  print  is  easy  to  read. 
There  are  several  helpful  articles  about  insur- 
ance and  the  company,  as  is  to  be  expected. 
There  are  also  some  unexpected  and  unusual 
features  which  I  liked  very  much.  The  first 
pages,  for  instance,  are  devoted  to  thoughtful 
essays  on  war  or  peace,  which  came  out  of  last 


summer's  conferences  in  Geneva  on  the  peaceful 
use  of  atomic  energy.  "The  editors  of  World," 
says  the  introductory  editorial  note,  "believe  the 
significance  of  these  conferences  is  expressed  in 
the  articles  which  appear  on  these  pages.  Nor- 
man Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
clarifies  our  alternatives  in  a  statement  he  made 
last  June  to  Nationwide  agents.  H.  E.  Evans, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Peoples 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  a  Nationwide  Sub- 
sidiary, who  covered  the  conference  as  a  PBC 
correspondent,  gives  his  first-hand  impressions. 
Corbin  Allardice,  Atomic  Advisor  for  the  World 
Bank,  presents  some  insights  into  the  economics 
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of  the  problem  as  told  to  Bill  Collins,  PBC  news- 
caster. J.  V.  Smith,  Nationwide's  Re-insurance 
Manager,  also  a  conference  attender,  describes 
its  meaning  to  the  insurance  industry." 

Unusual,  too,  is  the  stated  editorial  aim  of 
this  company  magazine:  to  stimulate  conversa- 
tion. "The  only  thing,  says  the  psychologist, 
which  distinguishes  us  from  wildUfe  is  the 
power  of  speech.  From  the  time  that  Neander- 
thal man  in  prehistoric  Europe  first  discovered 
that  he  could  articulate  an  idea  with  a  series 
of  grunts,  human  beings  worked  to  cultivate 
this  remarkable  gift  .  .  .  it's  a  curious  fact  that 
the  more  we  talk  about  the  things  we  know, 
the  more  clearly  we  come  to  understand  them 
in  the  give  and  take  of  conversation.  If  we  were 
given  more  to  the  serious  discussion  of  the 
threats  which  the  modern,  highly  complex 
world  holds  over  our  way  of  hfe,  we  might 
more  readily  prepare  ourselves  to  resolve  them. 

"World,  then,  makes  its  debut  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  help  to  stimulate  conversation — dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  Nationwide  as  well 
as  the  human  problems  everywhere  with  which 
this  company  is  concerned.  But  the  solution  to 
these  problems  will  require  more  than  a  series 
of  Neanderthal  grunts." 

The  Telephone  News  is  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  employees  of  The  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Diamond  State 
Telephone  Company,  Philadelphia.  RoUin  G. 
Engle  is  the  editor.  This  high-grade  magazine 
of  fifty  pages  uses  two  colors  and  many  photo- 
graphs. The  lead  article  in  the  November  issue 
is  by  John  Markle,  II,  vice  president,  personnel, 
on  "People,  Our  Greatest  Asset."  With  all  our 
scientific  advances,  he  says,  it's  still  telephone 
people  that  give  our  business  its  character.  All 
the  qualities  of  our  people— the  training,  self- 
development,  knowledge  and  ability — go  into 
our  product,  and  our  product  is  service.  Good 
service  depends  upon  a  willingness  to  serve,  a 
desire  to  serve  that  is  a  part  of  the  way  of  hfe 
for  telephone  people.  We  believe,  Markle  con- 
cludes, that  human  relations  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  our  future  progress,  and  that 
people  in  industry  can  grow  in  stature  only  if 


their  human  worth  as  individuals  is  respected. 
This  is  one  of  our  Company's  basic  attitudes. 
Ours  is  a  continued  search  to  find  better  means 
to  give  better  service.  We  must  do  this  not 
through  our  equipment  alone  but  through  our- 
selves. And  we  shall  do  it,  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  recognize  that  people  are  our  greatest 
asset. 

Another  feature  with  a  message  that  really 
goes  over,  is  called  "You  Can  See  the  Differ- 
ence." It's  well  illustrated  with  pictures  that 
help  tell  the  story;  good  products,  good  service 
and  good  jobs  are  available  only  in  companies — 
telephone  or  non-telephone— where  the  earnings 
are  sound.  Next  time  you  compare  two  out- 
standing products,  the  editor  suggests,  remem- 
ber— good  earnings  make  the  diflerence.  For 
instance,  a  balanced  construction  program  can 
be  carried  on  by  a  good  earner. 


Newsmakers  is  the  title  of  the  monthly  news- 
paper published  for  members  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis Star  and  Tribune  family.  The  November  is- 
sue ran  two  stories  of  vital  interest  to  readers. 
The  headline  on  one  said,  "Star  and  Tribune 
Offers  Increased  Hospital  Benefits."  An  increase 
in  hospitalization  benefits  available  to  Star  and 
Tribune  employees  and  their  families  through 
the  group  Blue  Cross  plan  will  go  into  effect 
December  i,  1958,  the  story  stated.  Expansion 
of  hospitahzation  benefits  wiU  affect  both  the 
free  plan  and  the  contributory  plan  for  room 
charges.   The  story  gives  all  the  details  clearly. 

A  second  story  tells  about  a  major  medical 
plan  considered  by  S  and  T.  It  explains  that 
deliberation  on  the  possibility  of  offering  major 
medical  insurance  to  S  and  T  employees  de- 
pends on  the  response  from  the  employees.  This 
type  of  insurance  would  give  added  benefits  to 
cover  expenses  of  long  and  serious  illnesses 
which  can  seriously  cripple  or  even  wipe  out  a 
family's  resources.  A  thorough  description  of 
the  proposals  completes  the  story.  These  two 
pieces  are  excellent  examples  of  good  handling 
of  important  communications.  This  is  the  first 
purpose,  surely,  of  any  employee  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Bob  Schranck  is  the  editor. 
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The  Alma  Piston  Company,  Alma,  Michi- 
gan, puts  out  a  friendly  little  newsheet,  APCO 
News.  The  publication  strikes  a  warm,  infor- 
mal note.  The  September  number  devotes  the 
front  page  to  a  complete  "This  Is  Your  Life" 
description  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  employees. 
There  is  a  nice  touch  to  this  piece.  Charles 
Shutt,  in  a  department  caUed  APCO  Merry-Go- 
Round,  reminds  readers  of  the  importance  to 
the  company  of  scrap  and  garbage  cans.  He 
concludes  that  in  industry  the  scrap  bin  is  an 
enemy  too  great  to  be  disregarded.  A  continu- 
ous fight  exists  to  defeat  the  gaping  jaws  of  the 
scrap  bin  which  seems  always  ready  to  receive 
that  extra  six  inches  of  steel  bar  or  those  three 
screws  which  were  not  needed  on  the  job.  A 
program  of  conservation  is  not  only  necessary 
at  times,  but  is  very  good  educationally  for  ev- 
eryone concerned.  Such  a  program  causes  men 
to  think  and  devise,  to  substitute  and  save.  The 
little  things  are  the  most  expensive.  The  items 
that  are  swept  away,  sHp  through  the  fingers, 
or  are  carelessly  handled  are  things  which,  if 
taken  over  a  long  period  of  time,  tell  a  sad  story 
of  economy.  Val  Newbury  is  the  editor  of  the 
APCO  News,  which  sounds  as  if  it  really  is 
written  "by  and  for  the  employees,"  and  that's 
good. 


The  Annual  Fall  Workshop  sponsored  by 
the  Delaware  Valley  Industrial  Editors  was  de- 
signed mainly  for  newcomers  in  the  industrial 
publication  field.  The  Workshop  covered  the 
purpose  and  organization  of  an  employee  pub- 
lication, and  the  mechanics  of  editing.  Robert 
Breth.  industrial  editing  consultant,  opened  the 
morning  session  with  a  discussion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  creative  imagination  in  the  improve- 
ment of  human  relations  between  management 
and  employees.  George  Hopkins,  editor  of  At- 
lantic Refining  Company's  magazine,  stated  that 
to  sell  top  management  an  editor  must  have: 
i)  Professional  competence  (including  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  graphic  arts;  Abilit%'  to 
write;  Sound  editorial  judgment:  The  snooping 
instincts  of  a  bird-dog;  2)  Sound  business  abil- 
ity; 3)  Desire  to  do  more  than  the  job  assigned 


to  you;  4)  Good  salesmanship.  Phil  Lind,  edi- 
tor of  the  Rohm  and  Haas  Company  publica- 
tions and  instructor  at  the  Charles  Morris  Price 
School,  spoke  on  organizing  and  directing  a 
staff.  Otto  Printz  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
opened  the  second  part  of  the  morning  program 
with  a  discussion  of  "How  to  Take  Acceptable 
Piaures  and  Make  Them  Tell  a  Ston.'."  Sonee 
Gottlieb  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
stressed  that  a  photographer  must  also  be  a  good 
salesman.  George  Hess,  general  manager  of  the 
George  S.  Ferguson  Company,  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  editors'  visits  to  printing  plants,  the 
necessity  of  a  formal  layout,  and  the  value  of 
a  clearly  understood  editorial  policy  toward  the 
photo-engraver  and  the  printer. 


The  Doctor  in  Industry 

(Continued  from  page  333) 

cooperation  we  have  created  a  climate  which 
stimulates  discussion  of  problems  and  methods 
and  have  reached  a  point  of  friendly  under- 
standing within  medicine  and  between  medi- 
cine and  industry'.  As  employers  and  medical 
people  have  become  acquainted,  have  talked 
over  similarities  and  differences  and  created  a 
feeling  of  trust,  medical  workers  have  been  in- 
vited to  the  work  place. 

Under  this  benign  influence  it  has  become 
easier  year  by  year  to  provide  health  ser\'ices  of 
excellent  quality  to  industry',  whether  large  or 
small.  Many  future  changes  and  increasingly 
complex  industrial  health  problems  are  foresee- 
able, but  foundations  are  now  laid  for  amiable 
joint  attack  and  solution  by  physicians  and  in- 
dustry. 


"No  one  expects  our  own  unions  to  ask  for 
lower  wages.  But  it's  time  they  thought  in  terms 
of  restraint  in  wage  and  other  demands.  Ameri- 
can business,  no  less  than  foreign  business,  can 
be  priced  out  of  markets.  If  and  when  that  hap- 
pens, the  workers  are  priced  out  of  jobs." 

—West  Schuylkill  Herald 
(Tower  City,  Pa.) 


HELP  WANTED 

Training-Safety  Supervisor  desired  in  Libya,  knowledge  of 
setting  up  clerical,  supervisory  and  artisan  training  pro- 
grams. Background  in  education  or  equivalent.  Minimum 
five  years'  experience.  Send  full  educational  background 
and  experience  details  to  C.  L.  Laue,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Com- 
pany, 150  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel:  Age  31,  married,  one  child,  Wharton  graduate, 
M.B.A.  in  Personnel  Administration.  8  years'  experience — 
six  with  large  oil  company.  Supervisor  in  Benefit  Plans 
Section.  Participated  in  functions  of  Records,  Recruiting 
and  Salary  Administration.  Desire  growth  opportunity.  Sal- 
ary required  $6,000  to  $6,500.    Reply  Box  597. 


Employee  BENEFrr  Plan  Manager:  More  than  11  years' 
experience  in  administering  retirement,  group  life  insur- 
ance, savings,  hospital  and  surgical,  sickness  and  accident, 
service  awards  and  stock  option  plans.  Experience  includes 
statistical  analyses,  planning  and  control,  methods  of  proce- 
dure, accounting  and  contract  arrangements.  Also  wage  and 
salary  administration.  Resume  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box 
598.  

Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  Age  27,  Vet.  Married. 
BA  &  MBA.  Assistant  to  the  manager  of  Industrial  Relations 
for  an  electronics  manufacmrer  since  April  of  1957.  (700 
employees.)  Duties  included  employment-interviewing  and 
selecting  machine  shop  help  through  engineers  (Electrical, 
Mechanical,  Mathematicians  and  Physicists).  Administered 
two  person  plans.  Wage  and  Salary  administration.  Secre- 
tary of  Suggestion  Committee.  Safety  Director.  Secret  Clear- 
ance.   Seeking  a  definite  growth  position.    Reply  Box  600. 


Industrial  Relations — ^Personnel  Directors  Over  25 
years'  experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  management 
(Plant  and  Staff)  (Utility,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Manufacturing 
Industries).  Intensive  experience  personnel  administration, 
labor  relations  and  safety  including  both  unionized  and  non- 
union,   office    and    plants.     Grievance   handling — wage   and 


salary  administration.  Established  and  reorganized  person- 
nel and  safety  departments — broad  knowledge  psychological 
testing,  plant,  office  and  supervisory  levels.  College  graduate. 
Age  50.  Will  relocate.  Present  salary  $11,000  plus.  Detailed 
resume  upon  request.   Reply  Box  601. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  10  years'  experience  in 
general  personnel  with  six  of  these  in  technical  persoimel  ad- 
miiustration.  Age  38,  married,  2  children.  B.A.  in  Econom- 
ics with  graduate  work  in  labor  and  personnel  at  University 
of  Chicago.  Seeking  position  in  multi-plant  operation  or 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  next  five  years 
in  technical  and  other  phases  of  general  personnel.  Experi- 
ence includes  work  in  electrical  equipment  manufactiu-ing, 
aircraft  components  engineering,  electronics  including  missile 
guidance  systems  and  astronautics.  Location  and  salary  open 
depending  upon  opportunity.   Reply  Box  602. 


Industrial  Relations:  Age  30,  married,  B.S.  in  industrial 
relations.  Five  years'  diversified  experience  in  personnel 
work.  Interested  in  all  facets  of  industrial  relations,  but  pre- 
fer employee  benefits.    Reply  Box  603. 


Personnel  or  ADMiNisTRATrvE  Executive  or  Consultant: 
Qualified  to  design  and  administer  well-rounded  program  in 
personnel,  admiiustrative  or  organization  planning  areas.  10 
years'  management  experience,  multi-plant  national  corpora- 
tions, policy  development,  organization  planning,  labor-man- 
agement relations,  wage  and  salary  administration,  employee 
benefit  programs,  management  development  and  training,  in- 
dustrial engineering,  financial  controls,  employee  communi- 
cations, community  relations.  Attorney,  J.D.  degree,  excel- 
lent references.  Present  earnings  $15-20,000.  West  Coast 
preferred.    Reply  Box  604. 


Age  30.  Degree  Industrial  Psychology,  plus  one  year 
graduate  work.  Three  years'  diversified  experience  in  Labor 
Relations,  Wage  «nd  Salary  Administration  and  general  per- 
sonnel work  with  two  large  and  progressive  national  con- 
cerns. Desire  job  with  greater  responsibilities.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  605. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50<i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  tvo  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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As  You  Were  Saying — 

Creed  for  Personnel  People? 

The  "Professional"  Personnel  Man 

In  This  Comer 


What  Better  Creed  for  Personnel  People? 


"For  my  life  program  I  adopted  six  principles.  I  believe  they  contain  the  essentials 
of  success.  Since  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  my  subject,  'Christian  Principles  in 
Business,'  I  quote  them  here." 

That  paragraph  and  the  "Creed"  which  follows  are  taken  from  a  small  booklet 
entitled  "Christian  Principles  in  Business,"  by  J.  C.  Penney.  For  the  story  please 
turn  to  page  382. 


/  believe  in  Preparation.  A  man  must  know  everything  possible  about  his  business;  he 
must  know  more  than  any  other  man  knows.  Generally  we  find  what  we  look  for. 
Our  achievement  depends  largely  upon  our  preparation. 

/  believe  in  Hard  Work.  The  only  kind  of  luck  any  man  is  justified  in  counting  on  is 
hard  work;  this  means  sacrifice,  persistent  effort  and  dogged  determination.  Growth 
is  never  by  chance;  it  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  forces. 

/  believe  in  Honesty.  Of  course  there  b  the  kind  of  honesty  that  keeps  a  man  from  tak- 
ing something  which  belongs  to  someone  else.  But  there  is  also  that  finer  honesty 
that  will  not  allow  a  man  to  give  less  than  his  best,  that  makes  him  count  not  his 
hours  but  his  duties  and  opportunities,  that  constantly  urges  him  to  enlarge  his  in- 
formation and  to  increase  his  efficiency. 

/  believe  in  having  Confidence  in  Men.  I  have  found  my  most  valuable  associates  by  giv- 
ing men  responsibility,  by  making  them  feel  that  I  relied  upon  them.  And  those  who 
have  proved  unworthy  have  only  caused  the  others,  who  far  outnumbered  them,  to 
stand  in  a  clearer  light.  .  -  .  Believe  in  yourself  and  trust  your  fellow  men. 

/  believe  in  appealing  to  the  Spirit  of  Men.  One  of  the  wisest  men  who  ever  lived  said: 
'For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.'  Every  enterprise  in  which  I  have 
been  interested  demonstrates  this  fact. 

/  believe  in  a  practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  taught  by  the  Master  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  fundamental  laws  that  can  be  expressed  in 
words  .  .  .  specifically  stated  in  the  literatxire  of  eleven  known  religions. 
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Conference  Calendar 

APRIL 

1-2    Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  Ambassador 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
1-2-3  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Duke  University.   18th  Southeastern  Personnel  Conference.    Frederick  C.  Jocrg,  Asst. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Southeastern  Personnel  Conference,  Duke  University,  Durham, 
N.C. 
6    Hollywood,  Cal.   Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Suggestion  Plans  Association.  7th  Annual  Conference.   Mrs.  Chrys  Greene,  Secretary, 
c/o  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
8-9    Minneapolis,  Minn.  Hotel  Leamington. 

University  of  Minnesota.  17th  Annual  Upper  Midwest  Industrial  Relations  Conference. 
Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
16-17  Toronto,  Canada.  Royal  York  Hotel 

The  Personnel  Association  of  Toronto  Inc.   17th  Annual  Conference.   O.  A.  Petersen, 
Secretary-Manager,  The  Personnel  Assn.  of  Toronto  Inc.  170  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto 
5,  Ont.,  Canada 
23-24  New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler  Hotel 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  14th  Annual  Management  Engineering  Con- 
ference. SAM,  74-  5th  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
23-24  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Read  House 

The  University  of  Tennessee.   Industrial  Personnel  Conference.  Roy  F.  Center,  Jr.,  Co- 
ordinator of  Conferences,  Dept.  of  Conferences  &  Institutes,  University  Extension 
Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
April  25  to  May  i  Chicago,  111.  Hotel  Sherman 

American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurses  Inc.   Annual  Industrial  Health  Conference. 
Ella  G.  Casev,  R.N.,  Exec.  Director,  American  Assn.  of  Ind.  Nurses  Inc.   170  E.  6ist 
St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
26-29  Detroit,  Mich.   Statler  Hotel 

International  Association  of  Personnel   Women.  9th  Annual  Conference.  Mattiegrace 
Sharpe,  Chairman,  c/o  Detroit  Edison  Company,  2000  2nd  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

MAY 

5-6-7  Detroit,  Mich.    Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel 

American  Society  of  Training  Directors.  15  Annual  Conference.  Registration  Chairman, 
P.O.  Box  82s,  Detroit  31,  Mich. 
11-13  Chicago,  111.  LaSalle  Hotel 

American  Management  Association  Inc.  Personnel  Conference.   Edith  M.  Lynch,  As- 
sistant Division  Manager,  AMA,  1515  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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S^Ut<n  ta  ^ccid&t:' 


PERSONNEL  administrators  have  frequently 
been  criticized  for  their  failure  to  build  a 
single  strong  national  organization.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  are  several  groups  claiming  to  be 
national  or  even  international  in  scope,  no  one 
of  them  actually  has  anything  like  unanimous 
support  of  even  the  leaders  in  the  business. 

Objectives  Attainable  through  Organization 
Significantly,  many  of  the  objectives  com- 
monly subscribed  to  by  personnel  people  are 
achievable  only  through  collective  effort.  Among 
those  frequently  mentioned  are  the  following: 

1.  Professionaliztttion  of  those  engaged  in 
personnel.  There  is  divided  opinion  on  this 
point.  Some  are  all  for  the  development  of 
standards,  and  some  form  of  Ucensing  or  certifi- 
cation of  those  meeting  minimum  requirements. 
Others  contend  that  any  trend  in  that  direction 
is  away  from  recognition  as  an  integral  part  of 
management.  We  would  not  quarrel  with  either 
view.  We  do  believe  that  there  is  a  basic  body 
of  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  which  every 
personnel  administrator  should  possess. 

2.  Upgrading  the  competence  of  persons 
engaged  in  personnel  work.  Obviously,  person- 
nel administraiton  is  a  relatively  young  phase  of 
management.  Some  have  asserted  that  it  is  char- 
acterized by  incompetence.  If  there  is  agreement 
that  few  of  us  have  all  of  the  knowledge  and 
skill  needed,  then  these  steps  may  be  logical: 
(a)  Some  general  concurrence  regarding  what 
constitutes  a  well  rounded,  comprehensive  per- 
sonnel program,  (b)  The  development  of  accept- 
able standards  of  performance,  (c)  Selection  of 
optimum  types  of  training  and  experience  for 
personnel  practitioners,  (d)  The  development 
and  administration  of  various  media  such  as 
conferences,  seminars,  reading  materials,  short 
courses,  etc.  designed  to  develop  knowledge  and 
skill. 

3.  Adherence  to  an  established  code  of 
ethics.  The  pattern  of  other  professions  seems  to 
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clearly  indicate  the  need  for  and  the  soundness 
of  this  point. 

4.  Higher  status.  Basically,  perhaps,  higher 
status  will  automatically  come  with  greater 
competence  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  per- 
sonnel. If  there  is  a  need  for  greater  appreciation 
of  the  personnel  function  by  fieople  in  general 
and  management  people  in  particular,  obviously 
a  strong  national  organization  is  the  key. 

Statxts  of  national  personnel  groups 

Personnel  people  have  frequently  been  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that  there  are  several  organiza- 
tions claiming  to  be  national  in  scope  which,  by 
inference  or  otherwise,  indicate  that  they  rep- 
resent the  personnel  profession.  The  statements 
below,  accurate  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  are 
intended  as  an  objective  analysis  of  each. 

Society  for  Personnel  Administration  (SPA) 
— This  organization,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  made  up  predominantly 
of  persons  who  are  employed  in  government 
work.  A  majority  of  its  members  live  and  work 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  its  environs. 

The  dues  are  $5.00  per  year,  which  includes 
a  subscription  to  a  bi-monthly  pubHcation.  The 
society's  literature  invites  applications  for  mem- 
bership not  only  from  persons  engaged  in  per- 
sonnel work,  but  also  from  "operating  super- 
visors, employee  union  representatives  .  .  .  and 
others  having  a  special  interest  in  personnel 
management." 

The  Industrial  Relations  Research  Associa- 
tion (IRRA) — As  the  name  implies,  the  major 
interest  of  IRRA  is  in  the  area  of  research.  Its 
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membership  is  comprised  of  college  professors, 
government  employees,  and  union  officials,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  people  employed  in  industry. 

The  annual  dues  for  regular  members  of 
IRRA  are  $6.00. 

American  Academy  of  Personnel  Execu- 
tives— Albert  C.  Boehm,  who  listed  himself  on 
June  5,  1957  as  Executive  Director  of  "The 
American  Academy  of  Personnel  Executives" 
has  more  recently  used  the  title  of  President.  He 
has  spoken  of  the  organization  as  "my  wagon." 
According  to  the  founder,  "The  Academy 
started  formal  organization  January  i,  1957  and 
was  incorporated  in  February." 

The  major  activity  of  the  "Academy"  ap- 
pears to  be  the  pubhcation  of  a  directory  called 
"The  Personnel  Blue  Book"  which  lists  about 
2.200  names.  (Angel's  National  Directory  of  Per- 
sonnel Managers  includes  a  listing  of  executives 
of  over  9,000  firms.)  The  Blue  Book  is  offered  at 
$5.00  to  those  listed  therein  with  the  promise  that 
the  purchaser  will  also  be  sent  "...  a  certificate 
of  membership  in  the  Academy  Directory  Group 
for  1957-58  upon  request." 

American  Society  for  Personnel  Administra- 
tion (ASPA)  Beg/MHi«gs— American  Business 
Magazine,  August  1949,  carried  the  story  of  a 
"new  national  personnel  group  with  broad  aims 
launched  in  a  democratic  atmosphere."  "The 
place:  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Parents:  Ninety-two  per- 
sonnel executives  from  all  over  the  United 
States."  "In  a  sense,  this  new  society  sprang  forth 
from  the  ashes  of  the  defunct  and  discredited 
National  Association  of  Personnel  Directors,  for 
many  of  the  founders  were  former  disillusioned 
members  of  that  organization.  But  because  all  of 
them  were  aware  of  NAPD's  weaknesses,  thev 
have  leaned  over  backwards  to  make  this  new 
.society  as  democratic,  as  open  and  aboveboard  as 
possible.  Those  attending  the  first  annual  con- 
vention in  Cleveland  on  June  2  and  3  were  en- 
couraged to  express  their  opinions  and  make 
their  criticisms.  If  democratic  methods  slow 
down  the  growth  of  this  new  organization,  the 
founders  are  more  than  willing  to  make  that 
sacrifice." 


Emphasis  during  the  first  five  years  of 
ASPA  history  was  on  building  a  firm  founda- 
tion. Membership  was  by  invitation  only  and 
generally  limited  to  the  top  personnel  executive 
of  a  particular  firm.  Each  apphcation  was  re- 
quired to  carry  the  signatures  of  two  or  more 
sponsors. 

ASPA  a  Growing  Virile  Organization— \n 
the  past  few  years  there  has  come  a  realization 
that  the  Society,  to  be  truly  professional,  needs 
to  be  interested  in  personnel  people  on  the  way 
up  as  well  as  those  who  have  reached  the  top. 
Currently,  regular  membership  is  open  to  "per- 
sons professionally  engaged  in  personnel  admin- 
istration presently  in  an  administrative  capacity, 
with  at  least  3  years  experience  in  responsible 
personnel  work." 

Persons  who  do  not  meet  this  requirement 
may  be  eligible  for  associate  membership  which 
is  available  to  individuals  who  have  "  a  bona  fide 
interest  in  personnel  work  and  the  purposes  of 
the  society."  Only  regular  members  may  vote 
and  hold  office.  The  annual  membership  fee  is 
S25.00;  company  memberships  at  $100.00  entitle 
the  company  to  five  individual  memberships. 

The  past  three  years  have  seen  a  marked 
expansion  in  ASPA.  The  membership  has  tripled 
during  that  period  and  there  has  been  a  com- 
parable increase  in  number  of  chapters.  Perhaps 
of  greater  significance,  though  more  difficult  to 
measure,  has  been  the  society's  growth  in  stature 
and  the  expansion  of  its  services  to  members. 

The  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Personnel  Administration  is 
made  up  of  industrial  and  business  personnel 
administrators.  A  majority  carry  the  title  of  vice 
president,  director  or  manager  of  either  Indus- 
trial Relations  or  Personnel.  White-collar  indus- 
tries such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  munici- 
pahties,  etc.  are  gaining  in  representation.  A 
substantial  number  of  ASPA  members  are  in 
government  personnel  work. 

Women  in  personnel  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Society's  activities.  Christine  Win- 
ston, personnel  manager  of  Markel  Services,  was 
general  chairman  of  the  national  convention  in 
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1957.  Two  women  are  on  the  current  board  of 
directors.  One  o£  ASPA's  six  regional  vice  presi- 
dents is  a  woman. 

The  Only  National  Organization  of  Per- 
sonnel and  Industrial  Relations  Administrators. 
The  American  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration has  earned  general  recognition  as  the 
only  national  organization  of  personnel  and  in- 
dustrial relations  administrators.  It  now  has 
members  in  practically  every  state  in  the  union, 
throughout  Canada,  and  a  number  of  foreign 
countries;  also  chapters  in  many  major  indus- 
trial areas. 

Since  the  birthplace  of  ASPA  is  in  the  mid- 
west, it  is  not  surprising  that  its  greatest  strength 
is  there;  Ohio  alone  has  over  350  members.  The 
societ)'  is  well  represented  in  the  east  and  is 
growing  most  rapidly  in  the  south.  Only  re- 
cently, however,  has  the  organization  begun  to 
estabhsh  itself  in  the  west. 

Benefits  of  Membership  in  the  National 
Society.  Key  people  in  the  American  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration  insist  that  the  most 
important  thing  the  society  has  to  offer  is  the 
opportunity  to  join  with  other  progressive  per- 
sonnel people  in  their  efforts  to  build  a  finer 
profession.  A  Hst  of  the  more  tangible  benefits 
includes: 

1.  Periodicals  including  the  Society's  new 
upgraded  journal,  The  Personnel  Administrator, 
which  is  published  bi-monthly. 

2.  National  conferences.  Each  year  top 
speakers  in  the  management  field  and  leading 
personnel  administrators  appear  on  the  program 
of  the  Society's  national  convention.  Frequently 
participants  remark  that  "this  is  the  finest  per- 
sonnel conference  I  have  ever  attended."  If  this 
is  true,  it  is  because  it  is  a  conference  planned  by 
and  for  personnel  administrators. 

3.  Free  use  (except  postage)  of  the  excellent 
ASPA  Personnel  Library  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity. 

4.  The  prestige  of  membership  in  the  only 
national  organization  of  personnel  and  industrial 
relations  administrators.  (Similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  physician  in  belonging  to  the  American 


Medical  Association  or  the  lawyer  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.) 

5.  Placement  service  in  either  seeking  ad- 
vancement or  in  filling  staff  vacancies. 

6.  A  copy  of  the  national  Directory  of  Per- 
sonnel Administrators. 

7.  Exchange  of  information  with  others  in 
the  profession. 

8.  An  opportimity  to  share  in  national  poli- 
cy formation  of  the  Society. 

9.  Service  on  one  of  the  35  active  national 
committees  if  qualified  and  interested. 

ID.  An  opportunity  for  acquaintance  and 
fellowship  with  leading  personnel  administra- 
tors. 

11.  Periodic  maiUngs  of  the  results  of  re- 
search studies  and  other  carefully  selected  pieces 
of  worthwhile  information. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
there  are  50,000  people  in  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  personnel  work.  If  this  is  true,  no  more 
than  I  in  20  is  affiliated  wtih  the  national  So- 
ciety. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  other  profes- 
sions such  as  medicine  and  law  could  have 
achieved  their  present  enviable  status  without  a 
strong  national  organization.  Obviously,  if  per- 
sonnel is  to  reach  professional  maturity,  there 
must  be  a  similar  unification  of  effort. 

Perhaps  the  sharp  criticism  leveled  at  per- 
sonnel f)eople  by  Thomas  G.  Spates  and  other 
leading  thinkers  for  their  "failure  to  build  a 
strong  national  organization"  is  in  general  justi- 
fied. However,  it  certainly  doesn't  apply  to  the 
dedicated  group  of  progressive,  able  personnel 
administrators  in  the  American  Society  for  Per- 
sonnel Administration  who  are  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  building  of  a 
finer  profession.  The  remarkable  expansion  of 
the  Society  in  recent  years  is  directly  attributable 

to  their  efforts. 

With  twenty-three  chapters,  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing membership  approaching  2,000,  and  a  well- 
manned,  nation-wide  organization  of  competent 
leaders,  the  American  Society  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration appears  tc  be  well  established  na- 
tionally, if  not  internationally. 

{Continued  on  page  372) 


Determining  the  Wage  Settlement 


By  Dale  D.  McConkey 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations 

and  Robert  J.  Lynch 
Manager  Wage  and  Salary  Administration 

Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc. 
Canajoharie,  New  York 


WAGE  determination  under  collective  bar- 
gaining is  a  matter  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people,  is  surrounded  by  a  goodly  amount 
of  mystery  and  intrigue.  It  is  probable  that  the 
misunderstanding  results  from  a  widespread 
misconception  that  the  increase  to  be  granted 
(if  any)  at  a  negotiating  session  depends  entirely 
Ufxjn  how  much  the  union  is  able  to  wring  from 
the  employer. 

This  fallacious  notion  assumes  that  an  em- 
ployer never  has  a  positive  stand  prepared,  and 
therefore  never  knows  how  much  of  an  increase 
he  is  going  to  grant  undl  negotiations  are  in 
progress.  Newspapers,  with  their  pictures  and 
copy  of  haggard  looking  union  and  company 
negotiators  wringing  their  hands  in  anguish 
while  trying  to  exact  the  last  pound  of  flesh 
from  each  other,  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  this  misunderstanding. 

The  man  on  the  street  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  know  that  a  company  uses  fairly  ob- 
jective criteria  for  determining  whether  its  wage 
costs  can  go  up,  and  if  so,  by  how  much.  In 
most  instances  an  astute  company  negotiator  will 
determine  an  amount  to  be  granted  before  nego- 
tiations ever  begin. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  intro- 
duction that  there  is  no  give-and-take  during 
negotiations.  Both  unions  and  employers  will 
usually  leave  a  little  room  for  normal  give-and- 
take  bargaining.  To  consider  otherwise  would 
be  unrealistic.  However,  the  company  negotiator 

Mr.  McConkey  points  out  that  "the  paper  describes  how 
one  company  determines  wages  under  the  circumstances 
which  exist  in  that  company.  We  should  like  to  stress  the 
fact  that  determining  wage  setdements  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  extremely  well  tailored  to  the  conditions  of  the  par- 
ticular company." 


Here's  a  plain  statement  of  one  company's 
thinking  about  a  truly  vital  matter.  The 
first-named  author  says  he  is  frequently 
asked  how  a  company  decides  exactly  how 
much  it  will  grant  during  contract  nego- 
tiations. This  is  his  answer,  but  he  is  sure 
other  companies  have  many  other  an- 
swers. He,  for  one,  would  like  to  hear 
some  of  them.  Your  answer  can  be  pre- 
sented anonymously  if  you  prefer  not  to 
be  identified. 


who  knows  his  business,  and  who  has  laid  a 
proper  foundation,  can  work  out  the  bulk  of  the 
settlement  prior  to  the  time  the  parties  meet  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

Once  seated  at  the  bargaining  table,  the 
great  proportion  of  time  is  consumed  by  both 
parties  in  the  attempt  to  justify  the  criteria  used 
for  arriving  at  a  particular  demand  or  offer. 
Also,  negotiating  time  may  be  spent  substituting 
items.  For  example,  the  company  may  agree  to 
grant  a  $.05  general  increase,  but  the  union 
would  prefer  to  have  a  $.04  increase  and  $.01 
equivalent  in  fringe  improvements. 

Criteria  Frequently  Used 
Before  proceeding  with  a  description  of  the 
method  for  determining  "how  much  to  grant," 
it  would  be  well  to  discuss  very  briefly  some  of 
the  criteria  frequently  advanced  and  explain  why 
they  are  not  considered.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  refute  a  union's 
use  of  these  criteria  because  so  many  companies, 
either  through  ignorance  or  through  an  oppor- 
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tunistic  attitude,  have  themselves  used  them — or 
at  least  have  given  credence  to  a  union's  use 
of  them. 

Setdement  Trends:  Unions  will  frequently 
enter  negotiations  armed  with  voluminous  sta- 
tistics relative  to  recent  national,  industry  and 
area  contract  setdements.  Using  these  statistics 
as  a  bargaining  basis,  they  demand  the  same  set- 
tlement from  the  company  with  which  they  are 
bargaining.  Such  tactics  frequently  succeed  be- 
cause of  a  natural  inclination  to  "ride  with  the 
tide,"  and  an  equally  natural  disinclination  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  disrupt  a  trend. 

However,  careful  thought  will  reveal  that  re- 
cent settlements  by  other  companies  outside  of 
one's  own  area  and  industry  are  completely  ir- 
relevant, and  even  within  the  same  area  and  in- 
dustry they  are  meaningless  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  particular  company's  relative  position 
prior  to  the  trend. 

The  "Abo-ity -to-Pay"  Sn.\re 
Ability  to  Pay :  Unions  frequenly  use  a  favor- 
able annual  report  as  an  indicator  that  a  com- 
pany should  grant  a  sizable  increase.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  many  cases  this  is  no  more  than  the 
counterpart  of  a  company's  past  attempt  at  nego- 
tiating less  than  the  settlement  trend,  because 
their  profits  were  down. 

But,  whether  initiated  by  a  union  or  brought 
on  by  a  company's  slip  into  expediency,  determi- 
nation of  a  contract  settlement  according  to  the 
company's  financial  position  of  the  moment  is 
probably  the  most  foolhardy  of  all  foolhardy 
ways.  The  employer's  momentary  ability  to  pay 
could  be  quickly  dissipated  if  his  costs  became 
materially  greater  than  those  of  his  competitor, 
thereby  forcing  him  to  increase  the  selling  price 
of  his  product  because  of  a  greater  cost  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Cost  of  Living:  Back  in  the  late  1940s  when 
the  COL  increase  was  innovated,  it  was  herald- 
ed as  the  panacea  for  all  that  ailed  the  working 
man.  However,  experience  has  shown  that  it 
was  no  more  than  another  gimmick  to  obtain 
"more."  Rather  than  improve  the  consumer's 
purchasing  power  it  has  been  proven  that  such 


increases  are,  themselves,  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  inflation  which,  in  its  simplest  defini- 
tion, is  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

The  company  negotiator  who  permits  himself 
to  be  ensnarled  in  this,  one  of  the  most  deceptive 
of  all  gimmicks,  is  not  only  increasing  his  com- 
pany's costs  at  the  moment,  but  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  still  further  increases  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  addition,  there  are  companies  which 
may  not  experience  benefits  from  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living — those  with  so-called  "fixed" 
selling  prices.  Cost-of-living  wage  increases 
would  increase  their  cost  of  manufacturing 
without  permitting  them  to  increase  their  selling 
price. 

PRODucnviTY  An  Illusory  Criterion 

Productivity :  Here  is  the  most  enticing  and 
emotion-packed  criterion  of  all.  What  company, 
especially  if  it  has  ever  expounded  the  virtues  of 
wage  incentives,  can  refute  the  argument  that 
employees  should  be  paid  more  for  producing 
more! 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  unless  a  company  has  a 
fool-proof  system  for  measuring  how  much  of 
the  increased  production  per  man-hour  is  the 
result  of  increased  employee  effort  and  skill, 
and  how  much  is  the  result  of  equipment  in- 
vestment, that  company  has  no  more  justifica- 
tion for  granting  increases  to  production  em- 
ployees on  the  basis  of  productivity  than  for 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  clerk  who  is  writing 
down  and  computing  larger  production  figures. 
(See  "Productivity  and  the  Annual  Improve- 
ment Factor,"  by  Dale  D.  McConkey,  Person- 
nel, American  Management  Association,  July- 
August,  1958.) 

Competitive  Position:  Here  we  come  to  the 
only  valid  standard  against  which  a  company 
can  measure  the  fairness  and  equity  of  its  wage 
rates.   Herein  lies  the  crucial  test  of  a  business. 

Can  a  company  keep  its  costs  in  line  with 
those  of  its  competitors  so  that  its  selling  price 
(the  end  result  of  costs)  is  competitive.'  The 
keynote  in  any  determination  of  wage  levels 
must  be  "competition."  The  company  negotia- 
tor who  forgets  this  for  one  minute  and  encour- 
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ages  any  other  criteria  or  standard  of  measure- 
ment is  doing  his  company  a  disservice  from 
which  it  may  never  completely  recover. 

A  company  is  competing  in  two  respects, 
(i)  It  is  competing  with  other  companies  which 
are  making  and  selling  the  same  product.  (2) 
It  is  competing  with  other  companies  for  the 
services  which  employees  in  the  area  are  offer- 
ing for  sale.  In  other  words,  it  is  competing  in 
a  product  market  and  a  labor  market. 

To  remain  solvent  and  improve  its  position 
for  the  benefit  of  stockholders,  employees,  and 
the  consuming  public,  a  company  must  estab- 
lish a  beneficial  balance  between  the  wage  costs 
of  its  market  competitiors  and  the  wage  levels 
of  those  companies  who  are  competing  for  em- 
ployees in  the  community.  The  most  advan- 
tageous situation,  of  course,  is  to  have  a  wage 
structure  which  is  above  the  area  but  below 
that  of  the  market  competitors. 

Company  Must  Maintain  Balance 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  variations  of 
this,  but  each  one  carries  with  it  the  necessity 
for  recouping  what  is  lost  in  one  direction  by 
gains  in  another.  For  example;  if  a  company 
is  in  an  area  where  wages  (the  selling  price  of 
employees'  services)  are  higher  than  the  wages 
paid  by  its  market  competitors,  it  has  to  make 
a   choice. 

It  can  set  its  wage  level  in  line  with  the  area 
rates,  thereby  assuring  an  equal  opportunity  of 
purchasing  the  cream  of  employee  services.  This 
then  means  that  the  company  will  be  setting 
one  of  its  major  costs  at  a  higher  level  than  its 
competitor's.  If  such  be  the  choice,  then  it  must 
make  up  the  loss  in  other  ways— more  salability 
in  its  product  line,  more  efficient  operations, 
better  marketing  procedures,  etc. 

However,  on  the  assumption  that  these  fac- 
tors are  being  plugged  for  all  they  are  worth 
anyway,  the  safer  procedure  is  to  set  a  wage 
level  in  line  with  that  of  the  market  competi- 
tors, and  strive  to  attract  the  services  of  the  best 
employees  by  better  working  conditions,  better 
personnel  practices  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  classic  examples  of  the  conse- 


quences a  company  may  suffer  when  it  permits 
its  wage  rates  to  surpass  appreciably  those  of  its 
competitors  is  illustrated  by  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration. Although  Studebaker  shared  a  smaller 
percentage  of  the  auto  market  than  any  member 
of  the  "big  three,"  it  allowed  its  wage  rates  to 
spiral  higher  than  those  of  Chrysler,  Ford  or 
General  Motors.  The  eleventh-hour  successful  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  wage  rates  more  in  Hne  with 
those  of  its  competitors  came  too  late  and  con- 
tributed to  one  of  the  industry's  oldest  names 
passing  from  the  scene  as  a  separate  business 
entity. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  McKay 
Machine  Company.  This  manufacturer,  locat- 
ed in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  scheduled  to 
grant  a  wage  increase  on  July  i  of  last  year. 
However,  to  grant  the  increase  would  have 
necessitated  increasing  prices  to  an  unfavorable 
competitive  level.  To  avoid  this  consequence, 
the  company's  employees  agreed  to  waive  the 
increase. 

Competitor's  Wage  Rates  Usually  Govern 

It  can  be  said  generally  that,  in  a  situation 
where  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  area 
rates  and  the  rates  paid  by  product  competitors, 
the  wage-cost  level  of  the  product  competitors 
becomes  almost  governing,  and  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  staying  in  line  in  this  re- 
spect while  struggling  along  as  well  as  possible 
with  whatever  local  relationship  results.  How- 
ever, the  local  situation  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  inasmuch  as  it  will  always  exist  as  an 
element  in  the  ever-present  "balance  act." 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  deter- 
mining how  big,  /'/  at  all,  a  wage  increase  should 
be?  Everything!  All  of  the  efforts  by  a  com- 
pany negotiator  should  be  directed  toward  arriv- 
ing at  or  maintaining  a  beneficial  balance  or  in- 
terplay between  area  wage  rates  and  the  wage 
level  of  market  competitors.  It  should  be  noted 
that  whenever  the  terms  "wage  rates"  or  "wage 
level"  are  used,  they  mean  total  wages,  including 
fringe  benefits.  This  is  so  fundamental  it  hardly 
needs  mentioning. 

The  most  important  first  step  in  determining 
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what  the  procedure  should  be  in  future  negotia- 
tions, is  to  know  what  one's  situation  is  in  rela- 
tion to  these  competitors.  This  knowledge  can 
best  be  obtained  by  wage  surveys.  Needless  to 
say,  there  are  wage  surveys— and  wage  surveys. 
Much  valuable  time  and  administrative  cost  has 
been  wasted  because  surveys  were  not  selective 
enough,  were  not  inclusive  enough,  were  con- 
ducted sloppily,  or  were  not  evaluated  properly. 
Too  frequently,  a  company  negotiator  has  as- 
signed the  survey  work  to  aides  who  are  un- 
trained and  unqualified,  and  the  results  have 
been  disappointing  or  misleading. 

However,  assuming  that  a  reliable  survey  has 
been  conducted  and  kept  up-to-date,  a  company 
negotiator  should  turn  his  entire  attention  to  this 
criteria  and  completely  disregard  all  other  infor- 
mation, all  possible  union  arguments,  and  all  ad- 
vice from  other  multitudinous  sources.  To  at- 
tempt to  refute  unsound  criteria  and,  worse,  to 
use  it  when  it  would  appear  to  be  momentarily 
advantageous,  is  pure  folly. 

Reliable  Wage  Data  Essential 
A  professional  evaluation  of  sound  survey 
data  will  permit  the  plotting  of  two  wage  curves 
including  properly  annotated  schedules,  as  to 
accompanying  fringe  benefits;  one  for  the  labor- 
service  competitors,  and  one  for  the  product  com- 
petitors. The  third  curve,  of  one's  own  wage 
levels,  can  then  be  sketched  in  to  determine  its 
relative  position. 

With  this  knowledge  as  bedrock,  the  next 
prerequisite  is  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  bar- 
gaining patterns  of  these  competitors  in  the  past. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  estimate  what  their 
probable  wage  level  will  be  after  the  next  bar- 
gaining session.  Although  this  last  prerequisite 
imposes  a  tremendous  exercise  in  judgment  (to 
avoid  a  "which  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
egg"  situation)  the  most  serious  application  of 
judgment  and  decision  is  yet  to  come. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  best  situation  is  to 
have  one's  wage  level  between  the  two— above 
the  area  and  below  the  product  competition.  The 
negotiator  who  finds  himself  in  this  position  can 
thank  his  lucky  stars.  But  all  are  not  so  blessed. 


Nevertheless,  the  point  in  all  this  is  that  a  deci- 
sion must  be  reached  as  to  what  can  and  should 
be  granted,  if  anything,  in  the  impending  nego- 
tiations. And  such  a  decision  must  be  based  on 
maintaining  and  improving  the  balance  between 
the  company's  wage  costs  and  the  wage  levels 
of  these  two  groups. 

The  next  step,  then,  is  to  sketch  in  a  "goal" 
wage  curve  for  one's  own  plant.  The  general 
position  of  this  "goal"  hne,  in  relation  to  the 
curves  of  the  competition,  depends  on  an  ex- 
tremely careful  and  competent  appraisal  of  a 
great  many  elements.  If  one  already  employs 
the  cream  of  qualified  employees,  their  length  of 
service,  and  the  seniority  practices  and  general 
business  conditions  in  other  companies  in  the 
area,  would  have  considerable  bearing  on  the 
necessity  for  having  one's  wage  curve  close  to 
the  area  curve.  Likewise  the  proportion  of  wage 
costs  to  total  costs  will  affect  a  decision  as  to  the 
position  of  one's  curve  in  relation  to  that  of  prod- 
uct competitors'. 

Don't  Follow  "Pattern"  Slavishly 
Another  point  worthy  of  mention  is  that  it 
should  never  be  assumed  that  the  slope  of  one's 
own  wage  curve  should  correspond  to  that  of 
the  competition.  If  judgment  dictates  that  the 
competition  is  paying  too  much  for  unskilled  em- 
ployees in  relation  to  skjlled,  then  it  is  possible 
that  tremendous  advantages  may  be  gained  by 
deviating  from  such  a  pattern.  The  "goal"  line 
should  then  reflect  this  by  lack  of  concentricity 
to  the  lines  of  the  competitors. 

There  can  be  no  formula  set  forth  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  position  and  slope  of  this 
new  line.  This  will  depend  entirely  on  the  par- 
ticular company's  situation.  However,  once  es- 
tablished, then  the  cents-per-hour  difference  be- 
tween the  company's  present  curve  and  the 
"goal"  line  can  be  read  on  the  scale.  If  this  dif- 
ference is  on  the  "minus"  side  (and  it  might 
well  be)  then,  depending  on  the  local  situation, 
the  decision  as  to  whether  to  demand  a  reduc- 
tion or  simply  to  "hold  fast"  has  to  be  made. 
If  the  slope  of  the  line  has  to  be  changed,  the 
(^Continued  on  page  375) 


Two  Schools  of  Thought 
About  Executive  Development 


Two  theories  or  ways  of  thinking  about  ex- 
ecutive development  loom  large  today  as 
distinct  rivals.  The  forces  of  the  two  schools  of 
thought  are  not  yet  fully  mustered  but  the  final 
battle  between  them  is  not  far  off. 

One  of  the  commonly  held  theories,  and  prob- 
ably the  oldest,  is  based  on  the  belief  that  execu- 
tive character  and  ability  is  the  result  of  a  long- 
run  affair,  lasting  in  many  cases  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  This  theory  implies  that  even  the 
early  home  life  of  the  future  executive  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  making  of  his  success.  Re- 
cently two  sociologists,  Warner  and  Abegglen, 
have  discovered  that  the  mobile  type  of  executive, 
that  is,  the  boy  born  in  a  poor,  lower-class  family 
but  who  succeeds  in  rising  to  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der, usually  comes  from  a  home  in  which  inse- 
curity, both  psychological  and  financial,  was  the 
rule. 

It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  this  theory 
springs  partly  from  the  idea  that  leaders  are  born, 
not  made.  My  research  indicates  that  this  theory 
is  adhered  to  much  more  than  one  would  ordi- 
narily think  in  our  present  society.  But  it  is  not 
fundamental  to  the  theory  that  executive  devel- 
opment is  a  life-process. 

The  Life-Process  Theory 
The  life -process  theory  says,  merely,  that  exec- 
utives are  a  product  of  many  years  of  systematic 
guidance,  and  that  a  few  weeks,  months  or  even 
several  years  of  training  will  not  of  itself  have 
any  substantial  influence  on  their  development. 
The  life-process  theory  equates  executive  devel- 
opment with  a  special  kind  of  character  building. 
The  outstanding  rival  of  this  theory  is  the  be- 
lief that  executive  development  is  chiefly  a  result 
of  being  exposed  to  the  use  of  the  right  skills  at 
the  time  most  needed.  This  is  followed  later  by 
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Is  your  able  executive  a  life-time  in  the 
making;  largely  a  product  of  your  organi- 
zational climate?  Or  can  you  produce  a 
pretty  good  specimen  with  the  help  of  a 
two-week  or  two-year  development  course? 
Some  companies,  and  some  whole  indus- 
tries, seem  to  hold  to  the  first  idea;  others 
to  the  second.  Take  a  look,  with  the  au- 
thor, at  the  present  state  of  executive 
development. 


a  reinforcement  of  the  skills  through  understand- 
ing of  their  psychological,  sociological  and  eco- 
nomic underpinnings. 

The  Skill-Insight  Theory 

This  theory  is  commonly  found  in  the  idea  of 
training  programs  lasting  from  two  weeks  to  two 
years.  Sometimes  these  programs  follow  an  ex- 
ecutive's, or  potential  executive's,  acquisition  of 
a  certain  set  of  skills  and  prepare  him,  through 
this  intellectual  reinforcement,  for  high  duties 
requiring  the  learning  of  still  more  skills.  Or 
they  are  skill  courses  themselves,  as  given  in  hu- 
man relations  workshops.  The  assumption  be- 
hind this  skill-insight  theory  is  that  such  train- 
ing gives  an  unusual  impetus  to  the  potential 
executive  which  would  not  be  provided  by  a  day- 
to-day  running  through  of  established  duties  and 
practices  on  the  job. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  in  describing  the 
present  state  of  E.  D.,  to  mention  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  industry  uses  these  programs.  In 
trying  to  work  over  my  own  somewhat  volumi- 
nous research,  I  had  to  arrive  at  these  two  theo- 
ries to  make  the  mass  of  facts  manageable  and 
meaningful.    What  immediately  and  dramatic- 
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ally  presents  itself,  with  the  use  of  the  life-process 
and  skill-insight  theories,  is  what  appears  to  be 
a  complete  "about-face." 

Ten  years  ago,  when  E.  D.  programs  first 
got  under  way  as  an  across-the-board  trend,  the 
skill-insight  thesis  served  as  the  basis  for  estab- 
hshing  and  revising  E.  D.  programs.  The  fail- 
ure to  find  specific  results  with  which  to  appraise 
these  programs  caused  some  researchers  to  start 
studying  the  subject.  Several  of  them  have  con- 
cluded from  their  studies,  as  I  have  concluded 
from  a  recent  one,  that  the  organizational  cli- 
mate of  the  firm,  embodying  rules,  procedures, 
methods  and  skills  that  the  leading  executives  in 
that  firm  adopt,  determines  what  the  potential 
executive  does  and  believes. 

The  Organization's  Infutence 

This  "organizational  climate"  is  such  an  en- 
during thing  that,  in  many  firms,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  young  boy  out  of  college  enters,  he 
commences  gradually  and  almost  unconsciously 
to  take  on  the  attributes  of  the  successful  execu- 
tive. That  is,  he  does  if  he  wants  to  succeed.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  the  life-process  theory  is 
that  real  executive  development  is  a  long-run, 
semi-unconscious  experience  which  is  beyond  any 
short-run  program  to  bring  about.  It  is  this 
theory  which  I  have  found  is  becoming  extreme- 
ly prevalent  among  top  executives  concerned 
with  E.  D.  today. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  theories  of  executive  development 
seems  to  prevail  throughout  a  whole  industry. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  found,  companies  in 
certain  industries  over  the  country  are,  in  effect, 
developing  an  executive  climate  which  is  com- 
mon to  other  companies  in  the  same  industry. 
As  a  result,  executives  in  a  particular  industry 
are  quite  acceptable  to  all  or  several  of  the  com- 
panies in  that  line  of  business. 

The  Picture  in  Specific  Industries 

For  example,  the  automobile  industry  is 
breeding  an  executive  type  and  organizational 
climate  that  is  uniformly  shared  by  the  Big 
Three.  This  is  apparently  happening  also  in  the 


appliance  industry,  to  some  extent  in  the  rubber 
industry  and,  surprisingly  enough,  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  steel  industry.  In  these  industries 
the  two  E.  D.  theories  most  acutely  rival  each 
other.  This  means  that  the  companies  are  re- 
sorting to  looking  upon  the  whole  life  experi- 
ence of  the  executive  in  a  systematic  way  so  as  to 
better  develop  his  potential  as  an  executive.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  using,  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical limit,  the  skill-insight  training,  lasting 
sometimes  two  weeks  to  thirteen  weeks. 

The  Two  Ideas  Often  Combined 

Men  in  these  industries  who  are  knowledge- 
able on  this  subject  are  frank  to  admit  that  they 
are  still  trying  both  theories,  often  with  the  throt- 
tle wide  open.  In  some  cases  the  hfe-process 
theory  has  been  extended  to  include  ferreting  out 
the  bright  young  boys  in  their  second  year  of 
high  school  and  exposing  them  to  organization 
life  during  the  summers. 

In  one  company  I  found  that  they  went  so 
far  as  to  include  in  the  middle-management 
fringe  benefits  insurance  to  augment  the  business 
college  education  of  the  men's  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  found  a  company  which  still  ad- 
heres dogmatically  to  the  idea  that  the  man  they 
want  to  spend  twenty  years  of  money  and  time 
upon  is  the  one  who  has  put  himself  through 
high  school  and  even  college,  and  who  has 
shown  early  in  life  the  attributes  of  initiative  and 
eagerness. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  extent  to  which 
one  of  the  two  theses  is  adhered  to  exclusively. 
First  of  all,  when  one  thesis  is  believed  in  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  it  is  usually  in  an  indus- 
try marked  by  either  a  semi-monopolistic  posi- 
tion, or  else  extremely  competitive  and  young. 
For  example,  in  public  utilities  and  banks  I  sel- 
dom find  that  the  life-process  theory  is  held  to. 
If  any  theory  is  held  to  it  is  skill-insight.  In 
pubhc  utihties  the  trend  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  a  growing  emphasis  on  more  E.  D.  pro- 
grams at  universities  and  with  longer  duration, 
sometimes  lasting  six  weeks. 

What  is  noticeable  in  banks  is  their  reluct- 
ance to  carry  E.  D.  down  to  a  level  lower  than 
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top  management.  Perhaps  this  is  because  o£  the 
abominably  low  turnover  and  the  relatively  large 
number  of  executives  at  the  top  as  compared  to 
the  middle  range.  Then  too,  the  organization 
structure  of  a  bank  is  such  that  there  are  very 
few  real  levels  through  which  to  go  to  the  top. 
Generally,  the  longer  the  hierarchy,  the  more 
emphasis  on  executive  development  at  the  mid- 
dle range. 

In  extremely  competitive  industries— for  ex- 
ample, the  food  industry — the  emphasis  is  not 
yet  clearly  formed.  Every  company  seemingly  is 
unaware  of  what  other  industries  are  doing.  In 
the  last  few  years,  however,  there  have  been  no- 
ticeable signs  that  the  food  industry  is  commenc- 
ing to  follow  the  belief  that  the  executive  devel- 
opment process  begins  early  in  life,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  right  exposure  during  the  first  ten 
years  in  the  firm,  and  is  brought  to  a  climax  in 
the  last  ten  years  by  a  very  rapid  exposure  to 
problems  somewhat  beyond  the  reach,  but  never- 
theless resolvable  with  a  little  stretching.  Such 
attempts  to  develop  by  "throwing  into  the  water 
and  let  swim  if  he  can"  are  a  product  of  an  acute 
executive  shortage  and  acute  competition  such  as 
found  today  in  the  food  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  E.  D.  program  at  univer- 
sities —  in  general,  executive  development  pro- 
grams that  send  the  executives  to  business  schools 
for  training  for  periods  ranging  from  four  to 
thirteen  weeks  are  increasingly  viewed  as  more 
valuable  for  mental  revitalizing  than  for  any  spe- 
cific learning  that  may  result.  More  and  more 
executives  are  viewing  this  period  of  creative  ex- 
perience as  more  important,  when  done  at  the 
right  period  in  their  lives,  than  any  knowledge 
they  may  pick  up. 

TRE>n)  Is  TO  Larger  Classes 
The  last  generalization  that  can  be  made  is 
that  the  E.  D.  program  at  universities  in  which 
the  classes  are  large — say  80-100  rather  than  10-20 
—has  become  increasingly  attractive  to  the  execu- 
tive as  well  as  to  the  employer  who  sends  him 
and  pays  for  his  tuition.  This  generalization  is 
especially  true  when  the  program  is  based  on 
scholarship  which  demands  considerable  use  of 


the  mind  rather  than  being  only  for  therapy  or 
skill  orientation. 

Those  who  prefer  large  classes  are  still  in 
the  minority.  By  and  large,  the  small  program 
that  emphasizes  participation  is  most  numerous. 
But  lately  the  small-group  fad  with  participation 
orientation  is  suffering  from  being  overdone. 
Perhaps  in  the  future  it  will  be  largely  done 
away  with.  My  guess  is  that  it  will,  but  this  is 
still  speculation. 

Editor  to  Reader 

{Continued  from  page  365) 

Editor's  note:  Several  months  ago  in  these  pages 
a  reader  emphasized  the  need  for  a  strong  national 
association  of  personnel  people,  and  we  asked  "What 
about  the  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
istration? Is  it  potentially  the  organization  wanted 
...  If  not,  what  is  lacking  that  some  energetic 
backers  couldn't  supply.?  .  .  .  Would  (we)  scuttle 
ASP  A  and  start  again  from  scratch?  We  are  sin- 
cerely asking." 

Apparently  personnel  people  haven't  made  up 
their  minds  on  this  subject.  At  least,  if  they  have, 
they  haven't  told  us.  To  help  jell  our  thoughts  on 
this  important  matter  we  invited  this  paper  from 
a  gentleman  who  is  more  than  slightly  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  ASPA  but  who  has  tried  to  review  the 
subject  as  objecdvely  as  possible.  Those  who  want 
to  know  more  may  write  him  at  Room  i,  Kellogg 
Center,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

In  presenting  the  paper,  perhaps  it  should  be  stat- 
ed that  Personnel  Journal  has  no  connecdon  what- 
ever with  ASPA.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  good  outfit,  run 
by  able,  honest  and  sincere  men  and  women,  and 
personally  wish  it  well.  I  note  one  important  omis- 
sion in  Mr.  Moore's  list  of  national  personnel  groups 
- — the  International  Association  of  Personnel  Wom- 
en. From  what  I've  heard,  seen  and  read,  this 
Association,  which  held  its  8th  annual  national  con- 
ference in  Cincinnati  last  May  and  is  scheduled  to 
meet  in  Detroit  this  April,  is  a  live  up-and-coming 
group.  I  was  much  impressed  when  my  boss,  Doris 
Hay,  took  me  to  a  recent  "Boss's  Night"  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  group,  where  there  must  have  been 
100  members  and  their  guests,  who  heard  an  ex- 
cellent talk  by  Ordway  Tead.  Perhaps  Mr.  Moore 
intended  to  list  only  bi-sexual  nadonal  groups. 

Harkison  Terrell 


What  Helps  the  Employer 
Helps  His  People — and  vice  versa 


FROM  the  tone  of  articles  in  daily  newspapers 
and  magazines  it  seems  that  employers  and 
employees  have  nothing  in  common.  However, 
while  the  impression  is  easily  given  that  they  are 
continuously  at  each  others'  throats,  a  careful 
analysis  of  employer-employee  relationships  soon 
reveals  that  the  apparent  widely  divergent  in- 
terests of  the  two  groups  are,  in  reaUty,  conver- 
gent to  the  degree  of  being  almost  identical. 

First  and  foremost  on  any  hst  of  identical 
employer-employee  interests  is  a  desire  for  the 
progress  of  society  as  a  whole.  Practically  all  of 
the  other  interests  actually  do  contribute  toward 
this  primary  goal.  Unfortunately,  both  sides 
quite  often  lose  sight  of  this  in  the  struggle  for 
immediate  benefits. 

On  the  part  of  the  employer,  his  interest 
must  be  to  furnish  commodities  and  services 
which  will  make  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  hve.  In  promoting  this  interest  he  must 
produce  goods,  and  to  produce  these  goods  he 
needs  employees  to  assist  him  in  the  efiScient  and 
adequate  production  of  the  necessary  as  well  as 
the  desired  goods  of  our  people. 

Neither  could  accomplish  this  natural  inter- 
est alone;  each  needs  the  other,  as  their  efforts 
are  mutually  complementary.  More  goods  of  all 
types  indicate  progress  for  the  entire  economy. 
And  when  society  as  a  whole  progresses,  it  fol- 
lows that  individuals  comprising  that  society 
must  also  progress. 

High  Wages— High  Consumption 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  means  of  at- 
taining the  progress  of  the  entire  economy  is  the 
maintenance  of  high  wages.  Quite  obviously,  the 
worker  desires  maximum  wages  in  order  to  pro- 
vide himself  and  his  family  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  living.  Not  only  must  he  be  con- 
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An  employer  and  his  people  for  years  go 
along  amicably  in  pursuit  of  their  mutual 
interests — and  no  one  notices.  But  let  a 
difference  arise  between  them,  sometimes 
amounting  to  only  a  few  cents  an  hour, 
and  "Threatened  Strike"  is  blazoned  in 
headlines.  So  it  is  well  every  once  in  a 
while  to  review  the  many  aims  which  bind 
the  two  together  in  self-interest,  which  in 
the  aggregate  weigh  far  more  than  the 
things  that  divide  them. 


cerned  with  the  present  but  also  the  future,  so 
he  wants  a  wage  which  will  allow  him  to  save 
and  invest. 

Moreover,  since  wages  have  become  a  status 
symbol  for  prestige  and  social  acceptance,  the 
element  of  personal  pride  compels  the  individual 
to  strive  for  higher  monetary  compensation.  In 
direct  comparisons,  the  fact  that  a  worker  re- 
ceives more  than  others  marks  him  as  a  superior, 
just  as  lower  wages  cause  him  to  be  regarded  as 
an  inferior  to  those  who  receive  more.  Indirect- 
ly, a  higher  wage  will  enable  him  to  have  a  bet- 
ter home,  neighborhood  and  automobile— all  of 
which  are  generally  accepted  indicators  of  a  per- 
son's status  in  the  community. 

In  addition,  he  may  derive  a  great  inner 
satisfaction  out  of  feeling  that  he  is  being  paid 
"what  he  is  worth."  In  short,  he  desires  pay 
which  will  enable  him  to  maintain  the  social 
status  to  which  he  would  like  to  become  accus- 
tomed. Finally,  a  worker  is  not  an  inanimate 
machine  but  a  human  being  with  both  the  de- 
sire and  need  for  relaxation.  Only  with  high 
wages  can  he  afford  a  sufficient  amount  of  re- 
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laxation  to  bring  out  the  noblest  qualities  in 
himself. 

Pioneer  of  Higher  Wages 

Many  years  ago  Henry  Ford  introduced  the 
then  unheard-of  weekly  factory  wage  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  realizing  that  more  money  in  the 
pockets  of  workers  meant  a  greater  market  for 
goods  in  general  and  Ford  automobiles  in  par- 
ticular. Ever  since  that  time,  possibly  even  be- 
fore, enlightened  employers  have  realized  that 
the  firm  foundation  of  a  mass  production  econ- 
omy is  a  mass  consumption  economy. 

With  that  thought  in  mind  they  have  at- 
tempted to  grant  as  high  wages  as  could  reason- 
ably be  supported  by  the  profitability  of  their 
enterprises,  future  expansion  plans,  and  fair  re- 
turns to  the  other  factors  of  production.  Nei- 
ther they  nor  anyone  else  has  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
America's  tremendous  industrial  growth  has 
been  adequate  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  consumers. 

Less  discrimination  of  age,  sex,  race  or  re- 
ligion is  desirable  to  the  employer  because  it  en- 
ables him  to  tap  a  larger  labor  supply.  Employ- 
ees will  benefit  from  broadened  contact  with 
people  of  diverse  experiences  and  backgrounds 
and  this  will  eventually  result  in  a  more  tolerant 
community. 

Naturally,  total  production  of  the  economy 
suffers  when  prejudice  prevents  us  from  allow- 
ing all  workers  to  utilize  their  talents  to  the  ut- 
most. Discriminatory  practices  result  in  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  manpower  by  restricting  the 
full  development  of  potential  talent,  while  more 
tolerance  will  allow  us  to  tap  this  practically 
unused  reservoir  of  human  talent. 

Bread  Cast  Upon  the  Waters 

Hiring  handicapped  workers  helps  an  em- 
ployer to  fulfill  his  humanitarian  motives.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  good  business  because  their 
turnover  rate  is  remarkably  low  and  experience 
demonsuates  that  they  are  average  or  better  in 
work  performance.  If  not  working,  such  people 
would  probably  be  on  federal,  state  or  local  re- 


lief in  one  form  or  another.  Therefore,  it  means 
lower  taxes  for  everyone  when  they  work. 

But,  of  cardinal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  better  satisfied  and  feel  more  of  a  sense 
of  human  dignity  when  they  are  earning  their 
own  living  rather  than  depending  on  someone 
else.  Besides,  the  entire  economy  benefits  from 
the  increased  total  of  production  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  entry  of  this  extra  group  of  work- 
ers into  the  labor  force. 

Unemployment  concerns  both  employer  and 
employee  because  it  causes  hardship  to  both. 
Even  in  firms  employing  only  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  workers,  long  continued  idleness  has 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  working  force.  Few 
workers  are  trained  in  the  skills  and  practices  of 
industry  and  experienced  workers  lose  some  of 
their  skill.  Consequently,  a  revival  of  employ- 
ment finds  industry  lacking  a  competent  and  bal- 
anced work  force.  But,  most  important  of  all  is 
the  fact  that  lost  production  can  never  be  re- 
gained and  our  entire  economy  is  retarded  in  the 
progress  toward  a  higher  level  of  living  by  the 
amount  of  the  lost  production. 

Steady  Employment  Helps  Everybody 
Therefore,  besides  benefitting  the  employee 
in  his  search  for  security,  any  plan  of  employ- 
ment stabilization — such  as  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage,  for  instance — will  benefit  the  employ- 
er through  reduced  layoffs,  discharges  and  re- 
hirings.  Thus,  a  saving  will  be  realized  in  lower 
hiring,  induction  and  training  costs  as  well  as 
lower  separation  costs.  Overtime  payments  can 
be  reduced  by  a  more  even  scheduling  of  work. 
Because  of  the  prospect  of  steady  employment, 
better  employees  can  be  hired  and  present  em- 
ployees may  have  an  improved  attitude  toward 
their  work,  with  less  tendency  to  slow  down  in 
an  attempt  to  stretch  the  work. 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  appears  that 
anything  which  increases  productivity  should  be 
an  identical  goal  of  both  employer  and  employee. 
Various  benefits  such  as  shorter  working  hours, 
pension  plans,  good  training  programs,  stock 
bonus  and  purchase  plans,  severance  pay  bene- 
fits, correct  placement  of  workers,  adequate  light- 
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ing  facilities,  air  conditioning,  provision  of  mu- 
sic on  the  job,  sick  leave,  group  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  nursing  service,  effective  com- 
munication, employee  discounts  on  company 
products,  suggestion  systems,  and  all  the  rest 
are  a  means  of  raising  worker  morale.  Naturally, 
this  increased  morale  should  reflect  itself  in  high- 
er productivity,  which  will  mean  more  profit  for 
the  employer  and  higher  wages  for  the  worker. 
Naturally,  progress  of  society  as  a  whole  auto- 
matically flows  from  increased  productivity. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  many  of  the 
mutual  interests  hsted  above  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory which  is  commonly  known  as  fringe  bene- 
fits. Generally  speaking,  they  provide  a  type  of 
assistance  or  benefit  which  an  individual  is  not 
Hkely  to  secure  for  himself.  In  return  for  his 
expense  of  providing  these  costly  benefits  for 
the  workers,  the  employer  fulfills  his  desire  to 
secure  and  retain  the  best  obtainable  work  team 
members,  for  such  extra  services  have  a  definite 
appeal  to  many  well  qualified  employees  because 
they  are,  in  effect,  a  tax-exempt  increase  in  wages. 

Insurance,  housing,  stabilized  employment 
and  other  possible  benefits  can  attract  and  hold 
desirable  people,  as  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
exf)erience  of  companies  which  have  provided 
and  advertised  these  benefits.  Indeed,  advertising 
of  benefits  has  become  a  conmion  means  of  re- 
cruitment. It  is  no  accidental  coincidence  that 
benefits  have  been  expanded  most  frequently  in 
periods  when  labor  markets  were  tight. 

"Benefits"  Benefit  Employers  Too 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  same  type  of 
reasoning  could  be  appUed  to  practically  all  of 
the  usual  fringe  benefits  in  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate their  benefit  to  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee. For  example,  such  unmentioned  items  as 
coffee  breaks,  company  cafeterias,  rest  periods, 
credit  unions,  legal  aids,  parking  facilities,  coun- 
seling, recreation,  company  libraries,  hoUdays, 
vacations,  and  all  the  rest  have  an  identity  of  in- 
terest aspect. 

However,  recognition  of  common  goals  does 
not  imply  that  management  should  give  away 
the  business  to  the  workers  or  that  the  workers 


should  even  expect  such  a  thing.  Rather,  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  identical  goals  of  employer  and 
employee  should  help  to  create  more  labor  har- 
mony as  each  side  becomes  better  able  to  see  the 
other's  point  of  view.  Then  working  together 
for  the  advancement  and  progress  of  all  will  be- 
come a  reality  rather  than  the  expression  of  a 
noble  sentiment. 

Labor  is  not  merely  a  commodity  to  be 
bought  and  sold.  Nor  is  capital  simply  money 
personified  in  a  soulless  corporation;  rather  it  is 
a  hving  thing  which  is  daily  represented  by  the 
corporate  directors,  officers  and  managers.  In 
short,  both  employer  and  employee  are  himian 
beings  with  the  natural  right  to  be  treated  as 
such.  When  this  spirit  of  cooperation  prevails, 
both  management  and  labor  should  be  able  to 
better  achieve  their  most  essential  identical  in- 
terest—the progress  of  society  as  a  whole. 


The  Wage  Settlement 

(Continued  from  page  369)  ' 

desirable  company  settlement  might  be  an  un- 
equal wage  increase.  If  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  "goal"  line  and  the  company's  pres- 
ent wage  curve,  intermediate  goals  could  be  es- 
tabhshed,  for  a  gradual  approach  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  optimum  relationship. 

Although  no  specific  cents-per-hour  figures 
have  been  used  here,  it  can  be  seen  very  readily 
that  this  procedure  will  permit  the  determination 
of  a  company  objective  within  a  cent  or  two. 

This  is  not  an  opportunistic  way.  It  is  pure 
competition.  The  company  negotiator  who 
spends  considerable  time  collecting  and  analyz- 
ing data  relevant  to  any  other  criteria  for  pur- 
poses of  "counter-argument"  is  merely  lending 
credence  to  their  use  in  the  future  when  they 
may  spell  something  quite  different. 


"This  man  wants  to  work,"  Lincoln  once  wrote 
to  a  department  head,  " — so  uncommon  a  want 
that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  gratified." 

—Carl  Sandburg 


Selection  and  Turnover 


DOES  the  use  of  selection  aids  actually  reduce 
turnover?  It  has  always  been  difficult  to 
answer  that  question,  because  turnover  depends 
on  many  factors.  Typically  a  selection  device  is 
"vahdated"  via  a  comparison  showing  the  rela- 
tive survival  or  termination  rates  of  men  who 
score  high  and  men  who  score  low.  Other  things 
being  equal,  if  low-scoring  men  are  poor  sur- 
vivors, the  rejection  of  low  scorers  should  in- 
crease the  over-all  survival  rate. 

Unfortunately,  "other  things"  seldom  are 
equal.  For  example,  a  company  which  institutes 
a  new  selection  procedure  and,  subsequently,  ex- 
periences a  decrease  in  turnover  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  decrease  did  not  result  from  improved 
training  or  supervisory  practices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  general  economic  picture  may  change 
and  cause  an  increase  in  turnover  in  spite  of 
improved  methods  of  selection. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  one  must  compare 
results  in  two  situations  which  differ  only  (or 
primarily)  in  the  fact  that  the  selection  proce- 
dure is  used  in  one  situation,  and  not  in  the 
other.  This  feat  is  extremely  hard  to  accomplish. 

This  report  describes  such  a  study.  One  of 
the  companies  which  supports  the  activities  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Agency  Management  Associ- 
ation {not,  however,  the  Life  and  Casualty  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Tennessee)  divided  its  dis- 
tricts into  two  groups.  This  was  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  districts  in  one  group  were  com- 
parable in  every  major  respect  to  those  in  the 
other.  Neither  home  office  opinion  nor  statistical 
comparison  could  differentiate  between  the  two 
groups. 

In  the  presence  of  all  managers,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  flipped  a  silver  dollar. 
Chance,  and  chance  alone,  determined  which 
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This  is  a  report  on  the  effect  of  a  new 
selection  procedure,  consisting  of  twice  as 
many  steps  as  the  old,  on  a  company's 
turnover  rate.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a 
turnover  experitnent  been  set  up  so  care- 
fully to  eliminate  the  influence  of  all  fac- 
tors except  selection  on  the  reliability  of 
the  findings.  Over  two  years,  the  new 
system  reduced  turnover  slightly  in  one 
company  segment,  while  the  rate  was  ris- 
ing by  18%  in  the  control  segment. 


group  of  districts  thereafter  was  to  use  a  new 
procedure  and  which  was  not. 

Two  years  went  by.  Termination  rates  in 
the  two  groups  of  districts  were  then  compared. 
Results  were  as  shown  by  the  table  on  the  next 
page- 
Prior  to  the  study  termination  rates  for  the 
two  groups  of  districts  were  nearly  equal  (46 
per  cent  versus  44  per  cent).  At  its  conclusion 
they  differed  widely  (44  per  cent  versus  62  per 
cent).  The  effect  of  the  new  selection  procedure 
was  to  keep  a  lid  on  a  termination  rate  that 
otherwise  (because  of  economic  conditions.?) 
would  have  risen. 

This  we  see  by  the  increase  in  termination 
rate  for  districts  which  did  not  use  the  new  pro- 
cedure—from 44  per  cent  to  62  per  cent.  Mean- 
while, for  the  districts  which  used  the  new  pro- 
cedure the  termination  rate,  after  an  initial  rise, 
returned  to  its  original  level  and  remained  there. 
Did  the  final  difference  of  18  per  cent  (i.e., 
62%  minus  44%)  come  about  only  because  of  the  I 
new  selection  procedure.''  Probably  not!  But  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  selection  procedure 
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Termination  Rate  —  Per  Cent  of  Agents 
Terminated  within  26  Weeks  of  Employment 


Period 

1.  Prior  to  study  (January-June  1953) 

2.  First  26  weeks  (July-December  1953) 

3.  Second  26  weeks  (January-June  1954) 

4.  Third  26  weeks  (July-December  1954) 

5.  Fourth  26  weeks  (January-June  1955) 


Di 

stricts 

Districts 

Using 

Procedure 

Not  Using 

Procedure 

% 

N 
79 

% 

N 

46% 

44% 

88 

56 

70 

55 

104 

56 

94 

58 

109 

45 

85 

64 

no 

44 

62 

62 

108 

played  a  major  part.  Factors  beyond  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  procedure  were  controlled: 
the  type  and  size  of  operation,  location  of  dis- 
trict, number  of  stails  and  home  office  opinion 
of  performance  prior  to  the  study,  in  the  two 
groups  of  districts  were  very  much  alike.  Dur- 
ing the  study  changes  in  these  factors  were 
noted,  and  checks  were  made  to  see  that  they 
did  not  vitiate  the  study.  Fortunately,  none  did. 

How  THE  New  Procedure  Differed 
The  word  "new"  should  be  enclosed,  per- 
haps, in  quotes.  The  selection  procedure  was 
new  in  the  sense  only  that  several  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  had  not  been  used  previously  by 
the  company  in  which  the  study  was  conducted. 
This  was  a  company  which  utilizes  the  "debit" 
method  of  life  insurance  distribution. 

The  "new  procedure"  which  was  used  in 
one-half  of  the  company's  districts  differed  from 
the  "old"  mainly  in  the  addition  of  six  steps. 
The  old  procedure  had  consisted  of: 

1.  Preliminary  interview 

2.  Application  blank 

3.  Agent's  rating  chart  (personal  history) 

4.  Inspection  report 

5.  Written  contact  with  agent's  references 

6.  Interview  with  wife 

7.  Summary  of  data  gathered  in  previous 

six  steps. 

In  the  new  procedure  the  first  three  steps 
remained  the  same;  then  two  new  steps  were 
added.  The  first  consisted  of  an  Aptitude  Index, 
which  was  used  because  the  Combination  Inven- 
tory was  not  available  in  1953  at  the  start  of  the 
study.  The  Combination  Inventory  is  a  selection 


device  designed  specifically  for  companies  which 
use  the  "debit"  method  of  life  insurance  distribu- 
tion. (Both  it  and  the  Aptitude  Index  are  avail- 
able only  to  members  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Agency  Management  Association.  Both  contain 
personal  history  and  personality  sections.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Combination  Inventory  includes  sec- 
tions on  arithmetic,  mental  alertness  and  inter- 
est.) The  second  added  step  was  "Visit  to  debit 
and  report  on  agent's  reactions." 

Manager's  Harder  Work  Paid 
In  place  of  step  5  in  the  old  procedure,  the 
new  procedure  called  for  "Personal  or  telephone 
contact  with  agent's  references."  After  step  5  of 
the  old  procedure,  a  new  step  (Completion  of 
inner  section  of  Selection  Interview  Blueprint; 
a  guide  for  an  organized  interview)  was  added. 
And  after  the  "Interview  with  wife"  three  new 
steps  were  added:  Study  of  (inner  section  of) 
Selection  Interview  Blueprint;  Selection  inter- 
view based  on  the  "Blueprint";  and  Medical 
examination. 

Under  the  new  procedure  the  work  required 
from  the  manager  was,  as  the  report  shows, 
more  than  twice  as  great  (at  least,  it  had  twice 
as  many  steps)  as  that  needed  under  the  old. 
The  pay-off  ?  The  demonstration  that  such  extra 
effort  had  its  reward! 

We  cannot  say,  of  course,  which  of  the  vari- 
ous steps  contributed  most  importantly  to  the 
difference  in  turnover  rates.  At  the  start  of  the 
study  there  existed  and  still  exists  (in  the  minds 
of  the  authors)  grave  doubt  about  the  value  of 
the  Aptitude  Index  as  a  selection  device  for  com- 
panies using  the  debit  system  of  life  insurance 
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distribution.  (The  Aptitude  Index  was  designed 
in  the  first  instance  for  "ordinary"  life  insurance 
companies,  and  has  been  vaUdated  extensively 
only  for  them.) 
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This  study  shows  only  that  a  selection  pro- 
cedure in  its  entirety  (a  test  and  five  other 
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while. 
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SHORTLY  after  World  War  II,  Southern  Pa- 
cific turned  to  helping  its  supervisors  do 
better  jobs  with  the  aid  of  human  relations.  An 
independent  human  relations  engineering  firm 
was  retained  to  conduct  a  special  three-day 
course  on  "Human  Relations  for  Supervisors." 

Course  content  has  ranged  during  the 
twelve  years  of  its  existence  over  such  subjects  as 
basic  psychology,  industrial  psychology,  how  to 
lead  a  conference,  and  practical  applications  of 
human  relations  principles.  Today,  this  short 
course  includes  such  advanced  collegiate  tech- 
niques as  role  playing  and  case  studies  in  man- 
agement and  supervisory  problems  (similar  to 
the  cases  in  Dubin's  Human  Relations  in 
Administration) . 

Each  three-day  course  is  limited  to  20  "stu- 
dents" who  are  selected  by  their  supervisors  as 
having  a  present  on-the-job  need  for  human  re- 
lations training,  or  who  are  believed  to  have 
suf)ervisory  potential.  This  permits  plenty  of 
across-the-table  interchange  among  members  of 
the  sessions.  And  since  comparative  youngsters 
sit  around  the  table  with  oldsters  near  retire- 
ment, there  is  plenty  to  be  learned  aside  from  the 
regular  contents  of  each  session.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  have  a  bookkeeper  from  the  warehouse 
company  trading  problems  with  a  division  engi- 
neer, a  road  gang  foreman  or  a  trucking  com- 
pany office  manager. 

This  mixing  of  men  from  the  many  parts 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  develops  a  better 
understanding  among  men  who,  although  they 
work  for  the  same  company,  have  entirely  differ- 
ent problems  and  viewpoints,  even  on  such  im- 
portant items  as  company  policy. 

To  cover  the  20,000-odd  miles  of  track  and 
the  countless  waypoints  of  the  sprawling  SP  sys- 
tem, a  special  rail  car  has  been  converted  for  use 
as  a  traveling  classroom.   The  cat  has  a  self- 


Graduate  Student,  Golden  Gate  Qjllege 


Human  relations  training,  with  the  help 
of  a  class  room  on  wheels  which  can  accom- 
modate 20  people  at  a  time,  is  but  one 
element  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  educa- 
tional and  development  program  for  em- 
ployees. Placing  great  stress  on  well- 
rounded  individuals,  the  company  also 
helps  its  people  to  complete  college  de- 
gree requirements,  or  to  take  special 
courses. 


contained  air-conditioning  unit  (needed  for  hun- 
dred-degree-plus desert  heat);  a  special  confer- 
ence table  to  seat  the  20  participants;  soft,  com- 
fortable chairs;  and  a  full-sized  blackboard.  It 
can  be  parked  on  any  siding  of  the  railroad,  so 
that  no  supervisor  from  New  Orleans  to  Port- 
land is  out  of  reach.  To  complete  one  round  of 
the  SP  system  takes  human  relations  specialist 
Hob  Ferguson  and  his  car  a  year  and  a  half;  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  of  course,  it  is  time  to  begin 
another  circuit. 

One  of  the  rather  unforeseen  results  of  this 
human  relations  course  is  that  officers  and  super- 
visors who  have  completed  it  two  or  three  times 
seem  to  gain  more  proportionately  than  those 
who  attended  only  one  course.  That  is  possible 
for  two  reasons:  one  is  the  fact  that  course  con- 
tent is  changed  slightly  each  time  around;  sec- 
ond is  that  "graduates"  of  the  course  tend  to 
apply  the  principles  and  methods  they  learn  to 
their  everyday  situations,  then  come  back  the 
second  and  third  times  with  various  practical 
questions  that  arise. 

Other  Southern  Pacific  Programs 
For  many  years  the  railroad  has  been  active 
in  the  development  and  training  of  executive  and 
middle  management  "talent."  It  is  only  recently. 
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however,  that  any  effort  has  been  made  to  tie  in 
high-level  education  with  a  formal  management 
development  program. 

As  early  as  1943,  SP  had  established  an  "in- 
service  training  program"  to  induct  new  em- 
ployees, to  provide  more  efficiency  in  present 
employees,  and  to  develop  a  "management  re- 
placement team."  Originally,  this  program  was 
extended  only  to  the  freight  and  passenger  traf- 
fic departments  in  the  southern  territory  (South- 
ern California)  of  the  company.  It  has  since 
been  extended  throughout  the  SP  system. 

From  this  beginning  has  grown  the  SP 
Training  Bureau,  which  today  has  a  staff  of  four 
full-time  instructors  in  two  principal  offices  at 
LxDs  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to 
courses  in  how  to  read  and  interpret  freight  and 
passenger  tariffs  and  how  to  construct  rates,  the 
bureau  also  conducts  an  "Effective  Reading  Pro- 
gram" for  officers  and  supervisors,  as  well  as 
correspondence  courses  in  various  phases  of  rail- 
roading. 

Executive  Development 
In  addition  to  the  in-service  training  pro- 
gram and  the  constantly  circulating  human  rela- 
tions course  (plus  safety  and  loading  demonstra- 
tion cars),  SP  in  1950  began  still  another  pro- 
gram. Since  1950,  40  high-ranking  officers  and 
managers  have  been  sent  to  such  management 
training  institutions  as  Harvard's  Advanced 
Management  program  and  the  Executive  Devel- 
opment program  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Stanford. 

An  out-growth  of  this  advanced  program  is 
a  new  plan  aimed  at  junior  management  people, 
who  have  been  judged  to  have  potential  for 
future  advancement  in  the  system.  The  first 
steps  in  this  new  program  were  taken  in  1955, 
when  President  D.  J.  Russell  met  with  Stanford 
University  officials  to  outline  a  complete  manage- 
ment development  program. 

The  program  is  divided  into  four  parts,  en- 
compassing employees  who  have  had  little  or  no 
college  as  well  as  those  already  holding  degrees, 
and  even  includes  a  special  program  for  technical 
training  of  engineering  employees.  The  program 


ranges  in  time  from  a  one-month  summer  trans- 
portation management  course  to  as  much  as  a 
full  academic  year  of  college  work. 

Course  in  Tr,\nsportation  Management 
The  transportation  management  course  is 
conducted  each  summer  by  Stanford  University 
for  higher  management  people  of  the  various 
transportation  industries,  including  airlines, 
trucking  companies  and  steamship  Hnes  as  well 
as  the  railroads.  One  of  President  Russell's 
stipulations  in  establishing  this  program  for  SP 
employees  was  that  the  course  not  be  limited  to 
SP.  The  main  objective  is  to  give  those  partici- 
pating a  broad  view  of  the  problems  faced  in  the 
entire  transportation  industry,  at  the  same  time 
providing  specific  skills  in  such  fields  as  carrier 
management  problems,  business  policy,  human 
relations,  management  appraisal  methods  and 
personal  development. 

Another  division  of  the  program  is  for  em- 
ployees who  have  already  made  "substantial 
progress"  toward  a  college  degree.  This  is  a 
phase  which  was  totally  imexpected  when  the 
original  surveys  were  made  to  determine  the 
extent  of  such  a  development  plan.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  a  good-sized  group  of  employees 
had  been  attending  night  schools  and  taking 
correspondence  courses  on  their  own  time. 

To  aid  them  during  the  last  portion  of  their 
work,  SP's  program  was  widened  to  include  its 
own  version  of  the  GI  "Operation  Bootstrap." 
When  an  employee  is  within  one  year  of  attain- 
ing his  degree,  if  he  is  judged  to  have  manage- 
ment potential  and  meets  other  standard  require- 
ments, SP  may  pay  his  tuition  and  expenses,  as 
well  as  his  full  normal  salary,  for  up  to  two 
semesters  or  three  quarters  while  he  devotes  full 
time  to  completing  his  degree  work. 

Helping  Employees  Get  Degrees 
The  most  recent  addition  to  the  develop- 
ment program  is  to  aid  engineering  personnel 
in  advanced  work  toward  technical  goals  bene- 
ficial to  the  company.  A  program  of  employing 
engineering  students  during  the  summer  to  gain 
an  insight  into  railroad  work  is  beginning  to 
interest  young  men  in  railroad  work  again. 
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The  fourth  phase  of  the  education  develop- 
ment program  is  for  employees  who  have  had 
little  or  no  college  training.  They  may  be  en- 
rolled in  regular  undergraduate  programs  for 
one  semester  at  any  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity near  their  homes.  They  are  encouraged 
to  take  courses  in  such  fields  as  economics,  phi- 
losophy, sociology,  history,  political  science,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to  provide  a  broad 
general  background  which  top  management 
feels  is  essential  for  assuming  greater  responsi- 
bility in  advancing  up  the  promotional  ladder. 

The  Education  Program  has  a  four-fold  pur- 
pose: i)  to  improve  f>ersonnel  available  for  man- 
agement positions  (thus  improving  company 
efficiency)  by  giving  men  a  broader  general  base 
of  knowledge;  2)  to  attract  a  better  grade  of  new 
personnel  through  knowledge  of  such  a  pro- 
gram; 3)  to  improve  personnel  morale;  4)  pos- 
sibly as  an  end  product,  to  provide  a  better  re- 
turn for  the  substantial  amounts  paid  out  by  the 
company  for  salaries  and  wages. 

Selection  of  Participants 
Men  are  selected  for  the  programs  through 
education  and  interest  questionnaires,  superviso- 
ry recommendation,  college  ability  examinations, 
and  personal  interviews  with  the  company's  edu- 
cational adviser,  who  is  also  a  Stanford  faculty 
member.  The  preliminary  recommendation  for 
consideration  of  an  employee  is  a  function  of  the 
hne  supervisor,  on  whose  shoulders  is  thus 
placed  the  responsibility  of  spotting  potential 
management-calibre  subordinates. 

Men  chosen  for  the  programs  must  have  at 
least  five  years  service  with  the  company,  must 
be  either  in  supervisory  positions  or  preparing 
for  them,  and  must  be  young  enough  to  be  able 
to  benefit  a  great  deal  from  such  additional  edu- 
cation—usually under  35  or  36). 

Evaluation  of  the  Program 
A  constant  appraisal  takes  place  both  during 
and  after  a  man's  participation  in  the  program. 
The  company's  educational  advisor  evaluates  the 
participant  while  he  is  attending  college.  The 
participant  himself  is  asked  to  fill  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire both  immediately  upon  completion  of 


his  program  and  again  six  months  after  he  re- 
turns to  the  job.  His  department  supervisor  also 
evaluates  the  results  both  shortly  after  and  again 
six  months  after  a  participant  returns  to  work. 

According  to  a  recent  company  report,  "Em- 
ployees who  have  participated  in  the  program 
thus  far,  with  very  minor  exceptions,  appear  to 
have  had  their  future  value  to  the  company  sub- 
stantially increased  in  the  following  ways:  The 
experience  has  "broadened  their  base,"  and  en- 
couraged them  to  relate  their  company  respon- 
sibilities to  the  larger  scheme  of  things.  They 
have  been  taught  to  think  more  critically  and  to 
handle  problems  more  effectively." 

SP's  top  management  thinks  enough  of  the 
executive  development  program  to  commit  be- 
tween $50,000  and  S  100,000  annually  to  it.  With 
continuing  good  appraisals,  it  seems  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  company's  goals  of  improving  per- 
sonnel for  executive  positions  will  be  met  and 
that  Southern  Pacific  System  can  look  forward 
to  an  increasingly  well-rounded  and  capable 
management. 


AN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

For  Children  of 
Personnel  on  Foreign  Assignment 


U.  S.  parents  anyirhere  in  the  world  can  give  their 
children  a  modern  American  edncation — with  Calvert's 
famous  SCHOOL-AT-HOME  Courses.  Calvert's  unique 
program  is  decigned  to  stimulate  the  child's  interest, 
develop  orderly  study  habits.  Courses  stress  the  tliroe 
R'a,  science,  and  cultural  subjects.  They  are  also  valu- 
able for  enriching  the  educational  experience  of  the 
above-average  child. 

Calvert  Ooldes  Tou  In  Teacliiii^  Tour  Child 
Parents  with  no  toaching  experience  are  supplied  with 
helpful  step-by-step  instructions.  Courses  are  kept  up 
to  date  by  continuous  pretesting  in  Calvert's  famous 
laboratory-school  in  Baltimore.  Children  may  start  any 
time,  transfer  easily  to  American  schools. 

Calvert  Courses  Widely  Used 
Accredited  Calvert  Courses  are  used  by  children  of 
employees  of  many  leading  industries  in  isolated  areas 
— in  Arabian  oil  fields,  on  Brazilian  plantations,  etc. 
Kindergarten  through  8th  grade.  53rd  year.  Non-profit. 
Write  for  catalog  (give  age.  school  grade). 
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■  Comes  to  You 
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SCHOOL 

390  Tuscany  Rd. 
Baltimore  10,  Md.     ■ 


As  You  Were  Saying— 

CREED  FOR  PERSONNEL  PEOPLE? 


WHEN  I  ran  across  the  statement  by  J.  C. 
Penney  (appearing  on  our  inside  first 
cover  page)  in  a  recent  issue  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, I  wrote  Editor  Cecil  E.  Goode  (3 
Waggaman  Street,  McLean,  Virginia)  about  it 
and  he  referred  me  to  the  author  himself.  I'm 
glad  he  did,  because  Mr.  Penney,  now  83  and 
still  active  as  chairman  of  the  retailing  chain  he 
founded  in  1902,  sent  me  a  number  of  interesting 
booklets  and  reprints  about  his  career  and  his 
philosophy.  The  chain  he  heads  operates  some 
1700  stores,  employs  nearly  100,000  "associates." 
One  of  the  booklets  is  titled  "Faith  Gave 
Me  a  New  Start  at  56."  It  starts  out:  "One  night 
late  in  1931  I  was  convinced  I  would  never  see 
another  dawn.  I  wrote  farewell  letters  to  my 
family.  Then  I  waited  for  the  end — a  failure  at 
the  age  of  56."  Mr.  Penney  at  that  time  is  said 
to  have  been  "flat  broke,"  having  lost  a  fortune 
sometimes  estimated  at  $40  millions;  he  was  a 
"nervous  and  physical  wreck."  "As  is  not  un- 
usual in  such  crack-ups,"  he  is  quoted,  "I  blamed 
everyone  except  myself."  It  was  at  that  nadir 
that  he  learned  how  to  pray,  and  it  is  that  which 
is  said  to  have  started  him  on  the  come-back 
trail.  At  the  end  of  the  booklet  is  a  prayer  which 
is  said  to  have  helped  many  businessmen,  called 


"Morning  Resolve." 

"Today,"  said  Mr.  Penney  in  a  New  York 
Journal-American  interview  a  year  ago,  "life 
seems  so  vital  and  exciting  that  when  I  get  up 
in  the  morning  I  can  scarcely  wait  to  see  what 
the  day  will  bring."  The  reporter  asked:  "Why 
does  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  require  its  executives 
to  retire  at  60,  when  you  are  such  a  brilliant 
example  of  competence  well  beyond  that  age.?" 
Penney  replied  that  "it's  been  our  experience  that 
many  of  our  people  are  ready  for  a  change  at 
that  age— and  we  feel  we  should  apply  a  uniform 
policy  to  all.  We  believe  that  retirement  with  a 
pension  gives  a  man  a  fine  opportunity  to  pursue 
personal  interests  which  may  prove  even  more 
satisfying  than  his  career  up  to  that  time."  Ex- 
amples were  cited. 

How  does  that  uniform  policy  jibe  with  the 
6th  of  Mr.  Penney 's  principles — considering  an 
able  man  over  60  who  would  much  rather  keep 
on  working.?  For  that  matter,  what  do  you 
think  of  this  statement  of  principles  as  a  "creed" 
for  personnel  people;  in  what  way  would  you 
add  to  or  change  it.?  House  Organ  Editors:  If 
you  can  use  inspirational  material,  Mr.  Penney 's 
address  is  330  West  34th  St.,  New  York  i. 

H.  M.  T. 


THE  "PROFESSIONAL'^  PERSONNEL  MAN 


SEVERAL  letters  have  been  received  about  the 
self-rating  test  which  appeared  opposite  the 
Contents  page  of  our  December  issue.  The  test, 
consisting  of  13  questions,  was  composed  by  Paul 
Moore  of  the  ASPA  (The  American  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration).  You  were  to  give 
yourself  3  to  21  points  for  affirmative  answers  to 
the  various  questions.  In  all  fairness,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Moore  did  not  prepare 
the  test  for  general  distribution  to  personnel  peo- 
ple, but  only  to  ASPA  members.  This  account- 
ed for  some  bias  in  the  test  in  favor  of  active 
association  members.    The  page  was  headed: 


"How  Do  You  Rate  Professionally  as  a  Person- 
nel Administrator?" 

Walter  R.  Klostermeier,  who  is  assistant  to 
the  director  of  industrial  relations  and  personnel 
at  Granite  City  Steel  Company,  Granite  City, 
Illinois,  writes  good-humoredly : 

In  the  September  1958  issue  of  Fortune  "goat 
feathers"  were  described  as  "the  feathers  a  man 
picks  and  sticks  all  over  his  hide  to  make  himself 
look  like  the  village  goat — they  are  the  distractions, 
sidelines  and  reflections  that  take  a  man  from  his 
own  business  and  keep  him  from  getting  ahead." 

Peter  Drucker,  in  the  Practice  of  Management, 
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cautioned  personnel  men  about  becoming  too  inter- 
ested in  professionalism  rather  than  working  to- 
ward the  good  of  the  organization  by  which  they 
are  employed. 

Evidendy,  Paul  L.  Moore  has  a  diflerent  point 
of  view  although,  in  all  fairness,  his  text  on  the  in- 
side cover  of  the  December  1958  Journal  was  con- 
cerned with  the  professionalism  of  a  personnel  ad- 
ministrator, implying  that  there  were  other  factors 
to  be  judged.  You  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  my  boss  and  I  both  took  the  test.  I  scored  much 
higher  than  he,  but  he  refuses  to  change  places! 

Richard  A.  Bromley,  director  of  personnel 
with  The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Madison, 
Illinois,  finds  the  checklist  "at  least  provocative." 
He  writes  in  part : 

I  have  studied  it  with  considerable  interest  and 
not  a  little  amount  of  disturbance.  Since  I  am  not 
a  member  of  ASPA,  my  arguments  may  lose  some 
steam,  but  nevertheless  I  take  enough  exception 
with  the  implicadons  behind  Mr.  Moore's  checkUst 
that  I  feel  called  upon  to  dust  off  my  personal 
soapbox. 

I  realize  that  the  word  "professionally"  is  itaU- 
cized  in  the  checklist  heading.  This  might  offer 
some  justification  for  the  overly-academic  tone  of 
the  checklist.  But,  while  it  is  perhaps  an  excuse,  it 
does  not  constitute  justification.  Personnel  men,  if 
they  are  to  be  effective  communicators  and  doers, 
can  usually  not  afford  to  be  academic  even  if  they're 
so  inclined;  they  positively  cannot  be  overly-aca- 
demic; frequently,  their  academics  may  close  doors 
rather  than  op)en  them. 

I  have  tried  as  objectively  as  possible  to  rate 
myself  on  the  scale  and  I  come  up  with  a  91,  which 
says  I  am  "very  good."  If  I  devote  my  energies  in 
support  of  all  of  the  various  activities  into  which 
one  particular  association,  the  ASPA,  enters,  I  can 
then  move  my  score  up  to  131,  which  says  I  am 
"distincdy  outstanding."  Am  I  to  judge  from  this 
that  being  relatively  "very  good"  or  "distincdy  out- 
standing," depends  on  whether  or  not  I  belong  to 
the  ASPA  and  try  to  talk  everybody  else  into  doing 
the  same  thing? 

This  letter  is  not  intended  as  a  tirade.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  strongly  that  in  the  personnel  field, 
as  in  many  others,  pracdcaUty  sometimes  is  made  to 
play  a  poor  second  fiddle  to  too-often  shallow  aca- 
demics.   Mr.  Moore's  questionnaire  does  not  ask 


Special  prepublication  offer 

The 
Ineffective  Soldier 

Lessons  for  Management 
and  the  Nation 

by  Eli  Ginzberg  and  Associates 

Two  million  American  men  were  rejected  or 
prematurely  separated  from  the  service  in  the 
Second  World  War  because  of  mental  or  emo- 
tional instability.  What  are  the  reasons  for 
this  serious  manpower  loss?  For  eight  years 
the  staff  of  the  Conservation  of  Human  Re- 
sources Project  has  been  engaged  in  a  major 
study  to  determine  these  reasons.  The  results 
of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  social  science 
investigations  yet  attempted  in  this  country 
are  now  published  in  three  volumes : 

The  Lost  Divisions 

The  principal  manpower  problems  encountered  by 
the  Army  are  set  forth,  and  methods  of  selection 
for  service,  assignment,  training,  and  utilization 
are  evaluated.  The  performance  of  the  men  prema- 
turely separated  is  discussed,  along  with  the  poli- 
cies governing  these  separations.  $6.00 

Breakdown  and  Recovery 

A  guiding  consideration  in  the  selection  of  these 
ease  studies  was  the  fullness  of  the  materials,  par- 
ticularly the  foUow-up  data  outlining  the  soldier's 
readjustment  to  civilian  life.  $6.00 

Patterns  of  Performance 

The  unusual  interdisciplinary  team — consisting  of 
economists,  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  govern- 
ment officials,  sociologists,  and  statisticians — 
translates  the  rich  statistical  material,  the  case 
records,  and  the  other  special  information  into 
policy  recommendations  for  private  and  public 
institutions.  $6.00 

Prepublication  offer,  until  April  6,  1959 
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things  like,  "When  was  the  last  time  you  effectively 
settled  a  grievance  which  might  have  resulted  in  a 
wildcat  strike  had  it  been  mishandled?  Give  your- 
self 10  points."  It  does  not  ask  a  question  like, 
"When  did  you,  through  effective  employee  coun- 
seling, arrange  the  transfer  of  an  employee  who 
was  about  to  quit  into  a  type  of  work  where  he  is 
now  performing  well?    Give  yourself  10  points." 

Richard  G.  Kendall  (to  HMT's  great 
amusement)  says  "Perhaps  if  you  could  find 
something  of  sufficient  value  in  this  letter  to 
print  in  your  magazine  I  could  raise  my  score  on 
Mr.  Moore's  quiz  to  39,  and  thus  gain  something 
from  this  bit  of  self-expression."  Mr.  Kendall, 
who  is  director  of  personnel  with  the  Union  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  at  Portland,  Maine, 
may  consider  his  score  so  raised!   He  wrote: 

It  was  only  a  short  while  ago  that  I  finished 
reading  the  December  issue  of  "Personnel  Journal." 
There  were  two  articles  in  this  issue,  plus  a  quiz  on 
the  inside  front  cover,  that  seemed  to  point  up  a 
need  for  an  answer  to  a  question  that  every  per- 
sonnel manager  must  at  some  time  ask  himself. 
"What  am  I  really  supposed  to  be  doing?"  This 
question  often  gets  answered  without  a  keen  analy- 
sis of  exactly  what  it  asks.  The  times  a  penetrating 
evaluation  is  made  are  all  too  few. 

With  personiel  administration  now  well  into 
its  maturity  the  answer  to  this  question  should  be 


clearer  in  the  minds  of  personnel  administrators 
than  I  believe  it  now  is.  The  many  articles  appear- 
ing from  time  to  time  on  the  personnel  man's  search 
for  job  satisfaction  seem  to  document  that  this  ques- 
tion is  still  unanswered.  The  answer  should  come 
from  an  organization  such  as  the  ASP  A,  but  my 
expectations  that  the  right  answer  will  come  from 
there  have  received  quite  a  set-back. 

The  quiz  submitted  in  the  Personnel  Journal  by 
Paul  Moore  of  the  ASPA  bothered  me  consider- 
ably, partly  because  I  got  such  a  low  score  on  it, 
but  more  because  the  objectives  seemed  totally  un- 
related to  job  performance.  Is  the  goal  of  a  per- 
sonnel administrator,  in  his  search  for  professional 
status,  to  become  so  detached  from  his  job  that 
achievement  in  the  field  is  to  be  measured  by  activi- 
ties having  little  relation  to  success  on  the  job? 
If  this  is  so  I  feel  the  ASPA  is  moving  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

With  personnel  administration  on  the  threshold 
of  being  recognized  as  a  profession,  if  the  ASPA 
gets  off  the  track  it  behooves  management  consult- 
ant firms  to  do  more  than  they  have  done  to  date 
to  place  the  personnel  function  in  its  proper  niche 
in  the  function  of  management.  As  Elmer  John 
states  it,  "A  philosophy  is  needed."  Until  this  is 
forthcoming,  I  shall  strive  to  realize  the  simple  goal 
of  "Creating  and  maintaining  a  situation  in  which 
each  employee  is  encouraged  and  permitted  to  do 
his   best." 


IN  THIS  CORNER  (with  Harrison  Terrell) 


Interviewers  Pressed  for  Time 

Roy  R.  Cunningham,  who  operates  The  Per- 
sonnel Register  in  Houston,  Texas,  writes  me 
about  the  article  "Psychology  of  the  Interview" 
by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Leopold  in  our  December  num- 
ber. "He  speaks  as  if  a  degree  in  medicine  and  a 
certificate  in  psychiatry  is  necessary  to  be  an  in- 
terviewer," says  Mr.  Cunningham.  ".  .  .  Does 
he  have  any  idea  of  the  pressure  an  employment 
interviewer  is  sometimes  under?  He  has  time 
...  to  determine  'motivations';  we  do  not  .  .  . 
We  haven't  the  time  for  a  complete  p«rsonal  hfe 
history  ...  I  sec— interview  is  too  big  a  word- 
hundreds  of  men  per  week;  dozens  want  to  be 
'personnel  men.'  The  reason:  '  I  like  people.' 
What  a  sorry  reason;  it  is  not  social  work." 


Murder!  Let's  Stop  It 

Who  wants  to  join  me  in  the  launching  of 
SEMM-TV&R— Society  for  the  Elimination  of 
Murder  and  Mayhem  on  TV  and  Radio?  By 
the  very  nature  of  their  calling,  perhaps  person- 
nel people  more  than  other  managers  owe  it  to 
society  to  exert  an  influence  in  this  important 
matter.  I'm  more  than  half  serious  in  proposing 
concerted  action.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  be 
doing  ourselves  and  our  children  irreparable 
harm  by  allowing  ourselves  to  be  exposed  to  so 
much  shooting,  knifing,  slugging  and  manhan- 
dling in  general.  You  can  hardly  escape  such 
programs — you're  in  the  middle  of  one  before 
you  know  it.  Before  long  you  begin  to  think  of 
a  mere  roughing-up,  perhaps  resulting  only  in  a 
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broken  head,  as  commonplace,  and  you  begin  to 
fear  trouble  around  even.'  dark  corner.  Require- 
ments for  membership  in  SEMM-TS^&R  might 
be  a  pledge  not  to  look  at  more  than  one  shootin' 
stabbin'  program  a  week  (giving  a  chance  to 
taper  ofi  entirely)  and  to  write  the  managers  of 
at  least  two  TV  stations  our  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. Another  requirement  might  be  to  write  the 
sponsors  of  at  least  two  offending  programs.  I'm 
ready  to  join  with  others  in  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions. If  there's  a  good  enrollment,  the  story 
might  have  news  value  and  the  movement  could 
snow-ball.  Care  to  be  a  charter  member  of 
SEiVLM.' 

Contributing  Work  for  Charity 

The  membership  requirements  just  stated, 
involving  no  cash  but  only  determination  and  a 
little  work,  remind  me  of  a  truly  wonderful  idea 
told  about  in  the  October  Personnel  Administra- 
tor. A  Philadelphia  company  (Edgecomb  Steel) 
is  said  to  have  found  a  way  to  do  away  with  col- 
lections and  sohcitations  in  the  plant.  Once  a 
year  all  employees  work  four  hours  on  what 
should  be  a  day  off.  The  pay  for  this  work,  cal- 
culated at  time-and-a-half,  goes  into  a  charity 
fund.  A  committee  of  six  employee  representa- 
tives administers  the  fund  and  decides  how 
much  will  be  given  to  what. 

Easing  a  More  for  Employees 

When  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company  moved 
from  the  Battery  in  New  York  Cit)',  where  the 
offices  had  been  located  since  1879,  to  an  uptown 
location  on  Madison  Avenue,  they  made  it  as 
easy  as  they  could  for  their  600  office  people  to 
find  the  best  route  from  their  homes  to  the  new 
office.  The  move  was  scheduled  for  February 
2.  ReaUzing  that  the  commuting  habits  of  most 
employees  would  be  drastically  changed,  they 
got  out  a  booklet  called  "How  Will  I  Get 
There,"  telling  about  all  routes  and  running 
time — bus,  train,  subway  and  ferry— available  for 
people  hving  from  Westchester  to  Staten  Island 
and  from  Long  Island  to  Jersey  City.  The  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority  helped  with  the 
booklet  and,  in  addition,  provided  copies  of  the 
Authority's  latest  "Official  New  York  Subway 


Map  and  Guide."  A  letter  from  Tidewater's  east- 
ern division  general  manager,  vice-president  J.  G. 
Jimenez,  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  com- 
pany booklet.  The  pubHcity  release  came  from 
Jack  F.  Gow,  supervisor  public  relations. 

Going  Overboard  on  Coffee 

The  coffee  break  is  in  the  news  again.  We 
have  received  at  least  three  releases  on  the  sub- 
ject, coming  out  of  a  survey  made  by  the  pub- 
hcity  committee  of  the  National  Office  Manage- 
ment Association  and  reported  in  the  January 
number  of  Office  Executive.  One  story  starts 
out,  "The  majority  of  office  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  now  have  two  coffee 
breaks  a  day  rather  than  one.  .  .  .  Only  five  per- 
cent have  no  coffee  at  all  during  working  hours. 
Slightly  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  (sur- 
veyed) companies  .  .  .  who  have  regularly  sched- 
uled coffee  breaks  have  two  of  them  a  day.  .  .  . 
How  does  the  boss  feel  about  the  coffee  break? 
Most  employers,  the  Association  reports,  seem 
to  hke  it  for  its  morale  value  and  onlv  a  small 
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•  By  helping  foremen,  supenisors  and  department  heads 
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number,  three  percent,  have  any  plans  for  dis- 
continuing it.  A  continuing  difficulty,  however, 
is  getting  the  worker  back  on  the  job  after  the 
coffee  break  is  over."  The  survey  report  presents 
a  lot  of  interesting  facts  as  to  time  allowed  for 
coffee  breaks,  the  cost  per  cup  to  employees, 
methods  of  providing  coffee,  and  so  on.  It  may 
surprise  you  that  28%  of  the  U.  S.  companies 
polled  use  vending  machines.  This  is  the  high- 
est percentage,  followed  by  274%  who  use  com- 
pany cafeterias. 

I  have  had  no  exeprience  with  scheduled 
coffee  breaks,  but  only  with  catch-as-catch-can. 
Where  there  are  no  positive  rules,  it  appears  that 
it's  time  to  put  the  brakes  on  coffee  breaks.  In 
some  offices  they  start  with  what  amounts  to 
breakfast  in  the  office,  and  continue  sporadically 
throughout  the  day.  When  the  "break"  comes 
at  a  certain  time  the  work  of  the  office  is  dis- 
rupted and  it's  sometimes  hard  to  find  anyone 
around  to  talk  business,  either  on  the  phone  or 
in  person.  When  will  the  tide  turn  to  less  re- 
freshment and  more  work.'  Should  we,  as  a 
cartoonist  proposed,  inaugurate  a  "work  break".'' 

Locust  Valley  Leader  on  Labor 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  the  lot  of  all 
working  men  has  been  improved  by  labor 
unions.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  such  gains 
never  would  have  come  into  being  so  rapidly 
without  unions.  And  today  much  of  manage- 
ment is  willing  to  admit  that  there  was  a  time 
when  management  was  running  things  its  own 
way  and  needed  to  be  reined  in.  The  tide  has 
turned.  While  the  checks  must  not  be  removed 
from  management,  they  now  must  be  put  on 
labor." 

So  reads  an  editorial  in  the  Locust  Valley 
Leader  (Long  Island,  New  York)  which  is  edit- 
ed by  Edith  Hay  Wyckoff,  niece  of  our  late 
editor.  The  weekly  community  newspaper  was 
a  1957  prize  winner  in  the  annual  newspaper 
contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Press  Associ- 
ation. What  kind  of  checks  would  Mrs.  Wyckoff 
put  on  labor.''  Here's  another  paragraph  from 
the  editorial: 

"After  a  great  deal  of  thought  we  have  come 


to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  good  of  the  nation- 
al interest  as  well  as  thousands  of  working  men, 
the  time  has  come  for  the  government  to  put 
the  lid  on  labor,  force  it  to  the  same  responsibili- 
ties to  which  it  has  forced  management,  and  in 
some  fields  to  explicitly  prohibit  strikes.  After 
observing  a  series  of  destructive  strikes  during 
the  past  weeks  we  have  seen  it  proved  that  this 
proposal  rather  than  being  anti-labor  is  for  the 
man  who  works,  or  in  other  words  pro-labor  in 
the  broadest  sense.  In  many  instances  such  laws 
will  protect  the  working  man  and  woman  from 
the  marauding  of  unscrupulous,  ambitious  gang- 
ster labor  czars.  It  also  will  protect  them  from 
unnecessary  strikes  because  some  labor  leaders 
seem  to  feel  the  need  to  prove  their  worth." 

Bonus  for  P/J  Authors 

Personnel  Journal  authors  are  still  collecting 
bonus  circulation  of  their  P/J  articles.  It  is  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  us— and  presumably  to  the 
authors— that  so  many  of  our  articles  are  reprint- 
ed and  distributed  throughout  whole  organiza- 
tions, or  picked  up  by  other  publishers  and  quot- 
ed as  a  whole  or  in  part.  We're  told  that  about 
150  separate  inquiries  have  already  been  received 
by  the  authors  of  an  article  ("The  Counseling 
Interview— Crux  of  a  Man's  Development")  in 
our  November  1958  issue.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
without  one  or  more  requests  to  reprint  some 
article — often  one  which  appeared  many  months 
ago.  A  fair  number  of  requests  to  use  whole  ar- 
ticles or  passages  from  them  in  books,  of  course 
with  credit  to  the  authors,  are  received  too.  If 
you  feel,  as  many  do,  that  it  does  something  for 
a  personnel  worker  to  have  pieces  published  un- 
der his  or  her  by-line,  be  advised  that  we  are 
always  "in  the  market"  for  meaty  articles.  The 
quality  of  writing  matters  less  than  the  idea  con- 
tent; if  you  have  something  to  share  with  fellow 
workers  we  may  be  able  to  help  you  express  it. 
We  like  to  have  articles  as  short  as  possible  while 
presenting  the  story,  in  order  to  give  readers  the 
greatest  value  for  the  time  expended. 

"The   hard   part   of    making   good   is   that   you 
have  to  do  it  again  every  day." 
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A  Philosophy  of  Administration.  By  Marshall 
E.  Dimock,  with  foreword  by  Ordway  Tead. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1958.    176  pages. 

In  terms  of  expectations  aroused  by  the  title, 
this  book  starts  off  with  a  bang.  In  the  first  two 
chapters,  the  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Head  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  University,  makes  quite  clear 
what  a  philosophy  of  administration  is,  what  it 
is  about,  what  it  should  and  should  not  contain 
and  why  it  is  important.  He  lets  us  know  that 
"administration  is  administrators,"  that  "admin- 
istration is  outstanding  individuals"  concerned 
with  universal  values  and  devoted  to  human 
interests.  An  overall  philosophy  of  administra- 
tion is  "the  indispensible  tool  of  decision  mak- 
ing." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  two  chapters  I  was 
prepared  to  call  this  book  a  gem.  Then  it  takes 
off  on  a  bead-stringing  job,  in  the  grand  style. 
Page  after  page,  chapter  after  chapter  contain 
quotes  from,  and  Dimock's  interpretation  of,  the 
writings  of  Ordway  Tead,  Peter  Drucker, 
Adolph  Berle,  Chester  Bernard,  W.  H.  Whyte, 
Jr.,  Learned,  Ulrich,  and  Booz,  authors  of  Execu- 
tive Action  and  several  other  authors. 

This  is  mighty  good  and  interesting  material 
but,  after  all,  when  you  get  a  book  by  Dimock 
you  are  presumably  looking  for  what  he  has  to 
offer  rather  than  what  he  likes  and  dislikes  about 
the  writings  of  those  whose  books  you  may  have 
already  enjoyed.  As  a  result  of  the  very  exten- 
sive use  of  other  people's  material,  at  least  half 
of  the  eighteen  chapters  of  the  book  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  a  philosophy  of  adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  particularly  distressing  to  find  an  author 
of  Dimock's  scholarly  achievement  and  practi- 
cal experiences  in  important  government  posts, 
failing  to  recognize  the  practically  unanimous 
conclusion  of  clinical  psychologists  and  psychia- 


trists that  individuals  do  not  kai/e  a  personality 
—each  of  us  is  a  personality.  He  is  still  using 
"personality"  as  one  of  several  individual  char- 
acteristics, along  with  mentality,  judgment  and 
physique.  It  is  equally  distressing  to  read  on 
page  71:  "Among  peoples  in  this  country,  the 
term  personality  has  come  to  be  considered 
subversive." 

However,  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book 
entitled  "Creative  Growth"  we  do  hear  again 
straight  from  Dimock — and  in  a  big  way.  Here 
are  some  of  the  actions  Dimock  would  take  as 
a  top  administrator  in  order  to  implement  his 
philosophy  of  administration. 

He  would  "resist  the  temptation  to  estabHsh 
executive  development  courses  of  my  own  and 
would  pool  my  resources  with  others  to  give 
such  programs  the  broadest  cultural  base  com- 
patible with  an  emphasis  on  individual  initiative 
and  wisdom  in  public  policy." 

He  would  decentrahze  administration,  en- 
courage employee  stock  ownership  and  incentive 
payments,  and  promote  young  men  to  positions 
where  they  could  grow  rapidly. 

He  would  reject  the  old  idea  that  all  is  fair 
in  business  so  long  as  it  makes  money,  and  exer- 
cise a  constant  vigilance  against  the  deadening 
effects  of  standardization. 

He  would  keep  the  staff  function  small, 
severely  penalize  "yes-men,"  and  "try  to  act  like 
a  loving  father." 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  book  reads :  "For 
when  growth  can  truly  be  called  creative,  then 
it  partakes  of  the  highest  power  known  to  the 
divine  or  to  the  mundane." 

Thomas  G.  Spates 

Communication  in  Management.  By  Charles 
E.  Redfield.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago  37,  1958.  314  pages.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  work  first  published 
in   1953.    Professor  Redfield,  of  the  Graduate 
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School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  is  said  to  have  "incor- 
porated the  thinking  of  the  last  five  years,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  recent  research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  communication  skills."  There 
are  two  new  chapters— one  on  communication 
and  control,  the  other  by  Audrey  E.  Heusser 
(who  has  written  several  articles  for  Personnel 
Journal)  on  employee  publications.  Both  are 
excellent. 

Because  communication  is  so  large  a  part  of 
management,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two 
subjects.  The  author  has  done  remarkably  well 
in  this  respect;  when  he  mentions  a  manage- 
ment art  hke  delegation,  for  example,  he  very 
quickly  turns  to  a  discussion  of  its  communica- 
tion aspects. 

"An  excellent  credo  for  everyone  who  is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  his  communications,  re- 
gardless of  his  position  in  the  organization"  is 
credited  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  It  con- 
sists of  four  simple  questions:  "i.  What  is  it  we 
wish  to  communicate?  (We  must  have  it  clear 
in  our  own  minds.)  2.  To  whom.''  (It  is  child- 
ish to  try  to  score  a  bull's-eye  by  aiming  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  target.)  3.  What  is  the 
best  medium  of  communication?  4.  How  can 
we  best  utilize  this  medium  for  this  audience?" 

Many  true-to-life  examples  of  good  and  bad 
communication  procedures  are  given.  At  the 
end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  list  of  selected 
readings — not  only  books  and  monographs  but 
articles  as  well.  Text  references  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  back,  just  before  the  lo-page  in- 
dex. A  good  book  for  executive  development 
courses.  H.  M.  T. 


Angel's  National  Directory  of  Personnel 
Managers.  Compiled  by  Juvenal  L.  Angel,  Mod- 
ern Vocational  Trends  Bureau.  World  Trade 
Academy  Press,  Inc.,  New  York  17,  1958,  4th 
edition.  343  pages.  $20.00. 

The  whole  story  of  this  volume  is  told  in 
the  foreword  by  the  compiler.  9,000  American 
companies  are  said  to  be  listed,  in  part  1  geo- 
graphically, in  part  2  alphabetically.  Each  listed 


company  is  said  to  have  "a  demonstrated  record 
of  financial  stability,  achievement  and  growth. 
All  entries  include  the  name  and  address  of  the 
selected  firm,  the  name  of  the  president,  the  per- 
sonnel manager  and,  where  available,  the  name 
of  the  technical  personnel  director  and  of  the 
industrial  relations  director." 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  such  a  com- 
pilation would  require  a  test  by  mailing,  or  a 
prodigious  amount  of  work  to  check  it  against 
other  sources.  We  have  looked  over  the  listing 
for  certain  localities  with  the  help  of  others,  and 
believe  it  to  be  generally  accurate  and  fairly  com- 
plete, though  certain  glaring  errors  have  been 
disclosed  by  our  limited  spot-check.  A  good 
record,  kept  up  to  date,  of  personnel  directors 
would  be  a  boon  to  many  users.  We  hope  this 
is  it. 

H.  M.  T. 


FiRo:  A  Three-Dimension AL  Theory  of  Inter- 
personal Behavior.  By  William  C.  Schutz.  Rine- 
hart  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1958.  297 
pages.  $6.50. 

The  first  duty  of  a  reviewer  commenting  on 
a  book  of  this  nature  is  to  explain  the  title — 
F//?0— pronounced  like  Cairo.  This  stands  for 
"Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relations  Orienta- 
tion." And  it  makes  good  sense. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  author  is  that  every 
person  conducts  himself  in  characteristic  ways 
in  his  relations  with  other  people.  Thus,  a 
knowledge  of  such  orientation  allows  for  more 
understanding  of  individual  behavior  and  inter- 
action. 

Much  research  has  gone  into  this  contribu- 
tion. Firo's  three  objectives— a)  theoretical,  b) 
empirical,  and  c)  methodological  are  skillfully 
treated  with  pertinent  data,  knowledge  and  in- 
sight. The  author  has  transformed  some  of  the 
tenets  of  psychoanalytic  theory  into  testable  hy- 
potheses. Dr.  Schutz's  work  reaches  deep  into 
such  relationships  as  parent  and  child,  juvenile 
behavior,  problems  of  education,  industrial  rela- 
tions and  a  host  of  others. 
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One  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  practical 
implications  involved  in  the  technical  material 
presented.  I  urge  the  author  to  follow  up  his 
contribution  with  specific  handbooks,  simplified 


and  usable  in  various  fields,  particularly  in  per- 
sonnel work  and  industrial  relations. 

Arthur  Lerner,  Ph.D. 

Los  Angeles  City  College 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


The  Managerial  Mind.  By  Charles  E.  Summer, 
Jr.  in  the  January-February  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view; some  nine  pages.  Says  the  author:  "There  is 
litde  recognition  of  standards  which  promote  com- 
petence in  management,  as  there  is  in  the  estab- 
lished professions,  so  that  efforts  to  motivate  and 
train  men  for  administration  are  handicapped. 
Moreover,  business  schools  lack  the  kind  of  clear, 
balanced  concept  of  goals  that  has  proved  such  an 
asset  to  professional  schools."  Mr.  Summer  aims  to 
suggest  a  few  standards,  and  to  bring  about  a 
greater  recognidon  of  "the  new  intellectual  stature 
of  management."  He  confines  himself  to  discussion 
of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  manager — em- 
pirical qualities,  logical  qualities,  qualides  of  action. 


Visual  Communication.  This  is  a  very  short  item 
(two  pages)  picked  up  from  the  Chase  Centaur,  in 
the  December  Foreman's  Digest,  2000  P.  Street 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  It  refers  to  Chase 
Brass  &  Copper  Company's  use  of  "Grand  Central 
methods."  A  projector  throws  pictures  on  a  screen 
for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time;  employees  can  look 
at  them  as  they  pass  by  the  dme  clocks  during  shift 
changes.  The  photos  are  taken  at  the  company's 
Cleveland  mill  and  show  employees  on  the  job,  em- 
phasizing quality  control,  safety,  good  housekeep- 
ing, and  so  on.  A  few  words  of  copy  can  be  typed 
as  a  picture  caption — the  whole  process  done  at  the 
plant.  In  the  same  issue:  "How  Not  to  Influence 
People,"  a  six-page  piece  on  leading  a  problem- 
solving  conference  for  best  results,  taken  from  the 
NICB's  Management  Record.  Earl  Pianty  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  heads  the  "editorial  advisory 
board"  of  this  pocket-size  magazine  which  sells  at 
$10  for  twelve  monthly  issues. 


How  Unions  Wield  Political  Power.  By  Lester 
Velie  in  the  February  Reader's  Digest;  less  than  six 
pages.  The  subhead  is:  "With  millions  of  dollars 
and  millions  of  members  to  work  with,  the  labor 


chiefs  staged  a  slam-bang  campaign  last  Fall."  The 
story  mostly  concerns  labor's  fight  against  "right  to 
work"  proposals — a  winning  fight  in  five  of  six 
states — and  the  election  of  195  of  the  307  Congres- 
sional candidates  who  were  endorsed  by  labor.  In 
California  the  unions  are  said  to  have  spent  some 
S2.5  millions,  and  to  have  defeated  "right  to  work" 
by  almost  1,000,000  votes.  The  vote  on  that  issue, 
many  think,  turned  the  tide  in  several  important 
states,  including  Ohio,  to  labor-backed  candidates. 


A  Survey  of  a  Personnel  Progr,\mme.  By  W. 
Holley,  Industrial  Services  Division,  Department  of 
Labour  and  National  Service,  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  in  the  December  Personnel  Practice  Bul- 
letin, published  by  the  Department  named.  This 
is  an  account  of  how  the  personnel  function  came 
into  being  and  grew  in  a  company  which  has  great- 
ly expanded  in  the  last  ten  years.  At  first  the  per- 
sonnel department  was  responsible  mainly  for  find- 
ing and  hiring  needed  people;  it  now  has  to  do  with 
training,  safety,  communication  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, merit  payments  and  bonuses,  grievances  and 
so  on.  In  the  same  issue:  three  articles  on  elements 
of  the  selection  and  testing  process.  This  number 
of  the  magazine — a  quarterly  at  12/6  per  year — 
consists  of  74  pages.   Address:  GPO,  Melbourne. 


Presidents  Huddle  to  Escape  the  Chill  at  the 
Top.  a  staff-written  piece  of  some  2  pages  in  the 
December  27  Business  Wee\.  "The  president  of  a 
company  occupies  an  often  lonely  eminence.  A 
Milwaukee  executive  describes  his  predicament  this 
way:  'His  wife  rarely  understands  his  business 
problems;  he  can  divulge  only  so  much  informauon 
to  business  associates,  and  he  can  tell  subordinates 
only  certain  things.'  The  isolation  can  be  acute, 
%vhether  the  outfit  is  larger  or  small."  The  article 
tells  of  8  Milwaukee  top  executives  who  get  together 
for  a  day  every  4  to  6  weeks,  to  learn  how  the 
others  do  things  and  to  talk  over  their  problems. 
The  meetings  are  chaired  by  a  paid  consultant. 


Personnel  Research 


The  Gullibility  of  Personnel  Managers.  By 
Ross  Stagner,  Wayne  State  University.  Person- 
nel Psychology,  Vol.  ii,  No.  3,  Autumn,  1958, 
347-352- 

This  is  an  amusing  bit  of  research.  The  au- 
thor was  convinced  that  f)ersonnel  men  were  be- 
ing duped  by  high  pressure  salesmen  who  were 
selhng  them  gHttering  generalities  and  calling 
them  psychological  services.  He  set  about  to 
prove  this  is  a  dramatic  way. 

A  conference  of  personnel  managers  was  be- 
ing held  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Each  man 
was  given  a  published  personality  inventory  and 
these  were  collected  for  scoring.  They  were  told 
that  the  reports  would  be  returned  shortly  for 
discussion.  Two  reports  were  prepared  for  each 
man:  one  based  on  the  published  key  which 
showed  each  man  how  he  compared  with  the 
group  norms,  and  the  second  a  "fake"  personahty 
analysis.  The  fake  analysis  was  a  mimeographed 
list  of  statements  about  a  personality  being  tested. 
Some  were  rather  critical,  but  thirteen  of  the 
statements  were  generally  favorable  and  had 
been  taken  from  dream  books  and  astrology 
charts.  The  fake  report  was  identical  for  each 
man.  His  name  was  written  at  the  top  of  the 
sheet  and  the  thirteen  favorable  items  were  cir- 
cled in  red. 

When  the  fake  reports  were  returned  each 
man  was  asked  to  read  over  the  flattering  state- 
ments marked  for  him  and  to  decide  how  accu- 
rate he  thought  the  description  was.  He  was 
given  a  5-step  scale  and  asked  to  check  this  scale 
for  total  impression  and  for  each  of  the  state- 
ments marked  in  red.  After  these  evaluations 
had  been  collected  the  personnel  men  discovered 
that  all  the  analyses  were  identical.  The  men  set 
up  a  furor  and  resented  being  tricked,  but  they 
were  quick  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  dem- 
onstration. The  genuine  profile  sheets  were  then 
distributed  and  discussed. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  68  personnel  managers 
rated  the  fake  descriptions  as  "amazingly  accu- 
rate"; 40%  as  "rather  good";  and  10%  as  "half 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

and  half."  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
college  students  and  groups  of  supervisors  in  in- 
dustry, so  this  result  is  not  limited  to  personnel 
managers. 

The  author  offers  suggestions  for  judging 
valid  psychological  services,  and  urges  a  person- 
nel manager  not  to  be  taken  in  by  a  flattering 
report  on  his  own  fine  quahties. 

Life  Insurance  Interest,  Ability  and  Termi- 
nation OF  Employment.  By  Leonard  W.  Fer- 
guson, Life  Insurance  Agency  Management  As- 
sociation. Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  No.  2, 
Summer  1958,  189-193. 

Four  years  ago  520  life  insurance  salesmen 
were  given  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank 
as  part  of  a  selection  battery.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation that  employment  was  based  on  the  results 
of  the  Strong  test.  Four  years  later  these  results 
are  reviewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  employ- 
ment and  performance  records  to  determine 
whether  the  Strong  measure  of  interest  in  life 
insurance  is  valid  as  a  measure  of  success  as  a 
life  insurance  salesman. 

The  insurance  salesmen  were  classified  in 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  sales  performance: 
Above  Average,  Average,  and  Below  Average. 
The  men  were  then  divided  into  those  who  had 
interests  like  successful  salesmen  and  those  who 
did  not,  and  the  per  cent  in  each  group  that 
had  terminated  in  the  four  year  period  was 
determined. 

There  was  no  difference  between  the  termina- 
tion rates  of  those  with  interests  like  those  of 
successful  salesmen  and  those  without  when  all 
the  agents  were  considered  together.  However, 
for  agents  with  average  or  better  sales  records, 
it  was  found  that  those  with  the  interests  of  suc- 
cessful salesmen  terminated  less  frequently  than 
those  without.  This  result  emphasizes  the  point 
which  Strong  has  made  that  when  the  ability 
diflferential  drops  out,  the  interest  differential 
may  be  the  determining  factor. 

Strong  is  careful  to  point  out  that  his  interest 
blank  does  not  measure  abiUty  in  a  given  field, 
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but  only  whether  a  person  has  interests  like  or 
unlike  those  of  people  known  to  be  successful 
in  different  occupations.  This  information  sug- 
gests the  occupations  in  which  a  person  might 
or  might  not  tend  to  persist.  The  present  study 
gives  statistical  confirmation  of  Strong's  hy- 
pothesis. 

The  Evaluation  of  Foremen's  Performance  in 
Relation  to  the  Internal  Characteristics  of 
Their  Work  Groups.  By  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli  and 
Thomas  M.  Lodahl,  University  of  California. 
Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  11,  No.  2,  Summer 
1958,  179-187. 

This  investigation  was  made  in  a  metal 
fabricating  plant  and  the  subjects  were  line  work- 
ers and  their  immediate  supervisors.  In  this 
plant  the  work  units  in  the  various  manufactur- 
ing processes  consisted  of  a  foreman  and  four 
line  workers.  Complete  data  were  obtained  on 
18  such  work  units. 

Department  heads  regularly  rate  foremen  in 
this  plant  on  a  9-point  scale  and  these  ratings 
were  used  as  the  criterion  for  rating  leadership 
performance.  Supervisory  ability  was  measured 
by  a  scale,  consisting  of  pairs  of  personally  de- 
scriptive adjectives  presented  in  forced-choice 
form,  which  had  been  previously  developed  by 
Ghiselli.  The  scale  was  administered  to  all  line 
workers  and  foremen.  A  correlation  of  .61  was 
found  between  the  ratings  assigned  to  the  fore- 
men by  their  superior  and  scores  on  the  super- 
visory scale. 

By  using  certain  selected  items  from  this 
scale,  a  second  score  was  obtained  for  each  man 
which  the  authors  call  a  measure  of  "decision- 
making approach."  Each  group  of  four  workers 
was  then  presented  with  a  task  of  operating  a 
small  model  railroad,  and  the  decision-making 
scores  of  the  group  were  compared  with  per- 
formance on  the  task. 

The  authors  were  mainly  interested  in  the 
relationship  between  the  merit  ratings  assigned 
to  foremen  and  the  distribution  of  managerial 
traits  within  their  small  work  groups.  They 
found  that  when  the  foreman  happens  to  have 
in  his  work  group  a  line  worker  who  is  superior 


to  him  in  supervisory  ability,  the  foreman  will  be 
more  poorly  rated  by  higher  management  than 
a  foreman  who  is  assigned  to  a  work  group  in 
which  none  of  the  workers  approaches  his  ability 
to  supervise  others.  A  second  finding  was  that 
a  foreman  will  be  rated  lower  if  his  work  group 
has  a  high  capacity  for  self-management  than  if 
his  work  group  has  little  capacity  for  self- 
management. 

These  two  factors  are  not  circumstances 
which  a  supervisor  would  readily  discern,  and 
certainly  not  ones  he  would  complain  about  to 
his  superior.  There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  human  relations  problems  which  these  two 
findings  present  for  management.  If  a  super- 
visor receives  a  low  rating,  perhaps  the  internal 
characteristics  of  his  work  group  will  shed  some 
light  on  the  problem.  This  article  would  make 
one  skeptical  about  accepting  merit  ratings  of 
foremen  at  their  face  value. 


About  the  Authors 

{Continued  from  page  378) 

under  Mr.  Zelle's  supervision,  including  the  com- 
pany's basic  training  course  for  agents,  training 
course  and  workshops  in  staff  management,  man- 
agers' training,  and  operation  of  the  company's  re- 
gional sales  directors.  Mr.  Zelle  majored  in  eco- 
nomics at  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in  1945.  He 
has  done  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Wharton  School,  and  at  Purdue. 

Leland  W.  Myers  has  been  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  for  some  four  years  as  printer  and 
writer  of  instruction  and  training  material.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  been  taking  night  courses  at  the 
Golden  Gate  College,  San  Francisco,  where  he  is 
studying  for  a  Master's  in  business,  with  a  major 
in  industrial  relations.  He  hopes  eventually  to  com- 
bine his  work  at  SP  with  the  teaching  of  industrial 
relations.  Mr.  Myers  has  a  B.S.  in  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  (1952).  Previously  he  had 
reported  sports  for  a  Springfield,  Illinois,  paper  for 
a  year  and,  after  two  years  as  an  Air  Force  public 
relations  officer,  worked  as  an  advertising  salesman 
with  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  before  joining 
Southern  Pacific  early  in  1955. 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Public  Personnel  Association  reports 
in  the  December  Personnel  News  that  Ventura 
County,  Cahfornia,  has  expanded  a  work-study 
program  (conducted  in  cooperation  with  Ven- 
tura College)  which  heretofore  included  a  few 
engineering  students,  to  one  that  provides  for  i6 
such  positions  in  eight  classes  for  1958-59.  The 
eight  classes  are:  Clerical  Aides  for  medical  so- 
cial service  and  for  the  Sheriff's  Office;  Library 
Aide;  Laboratory  Aide;  Drafting  Aides  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  for  the  Asses- 
sor's Office;  Social  Work  Aide,  and  Group 
Supervisor  Aide. 

The  Student  Aides  will  work  20  hours  a 
week,  with  successful  students  retained  on  a  full- 
time  basis  during  the  summers.  Each  will  be 
required  to  enroll  in  one  course  related  to  his 
field  of  work.  Present  rates  of  pay  are  $1.26  an 
hour  for  the  first  12  months,  Si -35  for  the  second. 

A  coordinator  from  the  college  will  visit 
each  student  at  least  once  a  month.  One  super- 
visory teacher  from  the  student's  major  area  of 
study  will  meet  with  the  student  once  a  week. 
County  personnel,  the  college  coordinator,  and 
the  supervisory  teacher  will  jointly  evaluate  the 
student's  progress.  If  successful,  the  program 
will  be  expanded  within  the  County  government 
and  into  other  areas  of  business  and  industry. 


The  College  .\nd  University  Personnel  As- 
soci.\tion's  president,  Paul  A.  Hartley,  has  an- 
nounced the  following  committee  appointments: 
Committee  on  Research,  William  D.  Poore,  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute,  chairman;  Jess  Cole, 
Iowa  State  College,  Wilson  A.  Evans,  Berea  Col- 
lege, and  Robert  J.  Stone,  Tulane  University. 
Committee  on  Membership,  Joseph  F.  O'Brien, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  chairman;  Rod  Jef- 
frey, University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  V. 
LaMar  Smith,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  C.  Wallace  Lott,  Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 


lege. Host  Conference  Planning  Committee, 
Paul  Joe  Jenkins,  University  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man; Raymond  Pace,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, George  W.  Fogg,  University  of  Maryland, 
Edward  B.  Evans,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Walter  Cooper,  Duke  University,  Fred 
Haskell,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  John 
Gantz,  Purdue  University.  Historical  Commit- 
tee, Max  M.  Sappenfield,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, chairman;  William  G.  Schendt,  Mar- 
quette University,  Ruth  E.  Harris,  University  of 
Illinois,  Hedwin  C.  Anderson,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Boynton  S.  Kaiser,  University  of 
California. 

Two  questionnaires  went  out  with  the  De- 
cember Newsletter.  One  concerned  the  1959  con- 
ference. It  asked  what  topics  members  would  like 
to  have  discussed;  and  what  delegates  would  like 
to  have  done  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Surely  a  question  better  left  unanswered.?  The 
questionnaire  explains  however,  "We  want  this 
conference  to  be  enjoyable  for  your  wife  and 
children.  If  they  become  disinterested,  you  might 
possibly  have  to  remain  at  home  instead  of  at- 
tending the  next  conference.  Ask  them  for  sug- 
gestions of  activities  they  would  like  to  see  in- 
cluded on  their  program."  The  second,  quite 
detailed,  questionnaire  asked  for  information 
about  the  use  of  clerical  workers. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  presented  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Brighouse,  professor  of  psychology'.  Occi- 
dental College,  with  the  Bob  Armstrong  Me- 
morial Award  at  the  November  meeting.  A 
golden  PIRA  life  membership  badge  was  pre- 
sented Brighouse  for  his  continued  contributions 
toward  advancing  concepts  of  personnel  and  in- 
dustrial relations.  Following  the  presentation, 
Brighouse  spoke  on  "Conformity  and  Its  Dis- 
contents." Conformity,  he  said,  is  a  source  of 
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irritation  because  it  means  that  at  some  time  we 
must  do  something  we  don't  want  to  do.  He 
pointed  out  that  while  meeting  demands  is  the 
substance  of  being  human,  the  "adventurer" 
within  us  conflicts  with  the  "social  man"  we  are 
obliged  to  be. 


The  Jacksonville  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can SociETi'  FOR  Personnel  Administr.\tion 
hstened  to  national  president  Bert  M.  Walter 
speak  on  "Office  Unions— a  Challenge"  at  the 
January  meeting.  Walter  is  currently  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  industrial  and  commimity 
relations  with  the  Clark  Equipment  Company, 
Buchanan,  Michigan.  Ray  B.  Shrigley,  person- 
nel manager,  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Fernandina  Beach, 
Florida,  is  president  of  the  chapter.  Vice  presi- 
dent is  Joseph  D.  Kelly,  executive  director.  Re- 
tail Merchants  Division,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Jacksonville.  J.  C.  Jameson,  employment  man- 
ager, Container  Corporation  of  America,  Fer- 
nandina Beach,  is  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer 
is  Bobby  G.  Reid,  personnel  manager,  W^ard 
Baking  Company,  Jacksonville. 


The  P.^saic  Ch.^mber  of  Commerce,  per- 
sonnel management  division,  held  its  first 
monthly  meeting  of  the  New  Year  on  January 
14th.  Members  met  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
president,  Samuel  F.  Riskin,  who  introduced 
Robert  T.  Eaton,  new  executive  director  of  the 
Chamber.  Members  learned  %vhat  the  Chamber 


of  Commerce  offers  as  service  to  personnel  de- 
partments, and  heard  what  they  themselves 
could  do  to  aid  in  making  the  Chamber  a  more 
effective  organization  for  mutual  interests.  Plans 
for  the  year's  program  were  discussed.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  forms  for  reporting  under  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  were 
distributed.  Latest  news  on  the  Act  was  re- 
viewed. Frank  G.  Bremer  is  chairman  of  the 
group. 


The  Louisville  Personnel  Association  saw 
film  strips  about  the  correction  of  causes  of  labor 
trouble  and  the  handling  of  plant  grievances  at 
the  January  meeting.  The  films  were  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. S.  W.  Duncan,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  Service,  and  Frank  S.  McDonnel,  Jr., 
also  a  member  of  the  service,  were  available  to 
answer  questions. 


The  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  the  Public  Personn"el  Association  received 
a  very  formal  invitation  "to  lend  heed  to  the 
Honorable  Raymond  E.  Jones,  Her  Brittanic 
Majesty's  Consul  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  him  to 
be  pleasurably  enlightened  on  'The  British  Civil 
Service,' "  at  the  January  meeting.  The  notice 
even  went  so  far  as  to  favor  the  British  spelling 
in  the  request  for  a  "cheque"  for  $3.00  for  the 
dinner,  which  I  consider  a  delicate  courtesy  to 
the  guest  of  honor. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Recurring  Oper.^ting  Problems  that  person- 
nel executives  encounter  almost  every  day  took 
up  a  major  share  of  the  agenda  for  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association's  Mid-winter  Per- 
sonnel Conferences  held  in  Chicago  Feb.  16-18. 
Human  relations  on  the  international  level  were 
discussed  at  a  luncheon  session  by  Dr.  Charles 
Mahk,  President  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

A  panel  of  personnel  executives  answered 
questions  about  the  personnel  function  in  a 
"bread  and  butter"  session.  Case-history  presen- 


tations dealt  with  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre 
Company's  integration  of  personnel  and  public 
relations,  Stop  and  Shop's  decentralization  of  its 
personnel  operations,  Hallamore  Electronics 
Company's  management  communications  pro- 
gram. Presto  Lock  Company's  experience  in  bar- 
gaining on  wage  and  incentive  plans.  General 
Foods  Corporation's  audit  of  its  job  evaluation 
program^  and  Gould-National  Batteries'  methods 
of  explaining  its  labor  policies  to  its  employees. 
Other  conference  topics  included  patterns  of 
labor  relations  In  1959,  basic  philosophies  of  labor 
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relations,  ways  of  encouraging  creativity  in  man- 
agement and  technology,  development  of  career 
managers,  the  relation  between  wages  and  pro- 
ductivity, college  recruiting,  and  arbitration 
awards  in  employee  discipline  cases. 


A  Variety  of  Workshops  are  sponsored  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  99  Church  St.,  New 
York.  Among  those  of  special  interest  to  per- 
sonnel people  was  the  workshop  on  contract  ad- 
ministration and  grievance  handling,  held  in 
October  under  the  leadership  of  John  C.  Arnell, 
director  of  industrial  relations,  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  of  New  York,  Inc.;  and  Fred 
C.  Fischer,  vice  president,  personnel  and  labor 
relations,  Macy's,  New  York.  The  moderator 
was  Joseph  Pagano,  management  education  con- 
sultant to  Commerce  and  Industry  Association. 
In  December  the  Association  arranged  two  other 
workshops.  Discussion  leaders  were  from  com- 
panies who  have  done  an  effective  job  on  these 
problems.  The  first  concerned  absenteeism,  the 
second  on  alcoholism. 


The  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions AT  Cornell  offers  a  1959  program  de- 
signed to  provide  an  opportunity  for  managers 
and  administrators  to  acquire  a  new  perspective 
of  the  context  in  which  organizations  operate 
and  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of 
managing  people.  The  four-week  management 
seminar  concentrates  on  training  people  for  ac- 
tion, although  it  is  recognized  that  systematic 
and  careful  thinking  is  a  proper  prelude  to  ac- 
tion. The  major  themes  of  the  seminar  deal 
with  the  forces  and  factors  which  influence  an 
organization,  the  impact  of  organizations  on 
individuals  and  groups,  and  the  personal  aspects 
of  the  manager's  job.  Specific  topics  include: 
the  development  of  a  managerial  philosophy; 
organization  growth  and  climate;  the  impact 
of  organization  on  individuals  and  groups;  the 
significance  of  organized  labor;  and  personal 
relations. 

Resident  Cornell  faculty  provide  the  leader- 
ship of  the  program  under  the  direction  of  pro- 


fessor F.  F.  Foltman.  In  addition  a  small  num- 
ber of  guest  lecturers  are  brought  in  from  busi- 
ness, organized  labor,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  total  cost  of  the  program  is 
$900.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
R.  F.  Risley,  Coordinator  of  Special  Programs, 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

At  the  391  st  Meeting  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  in  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 22-23,  there  was  a  discussion  of  how  far 
management  should  go  in  talking  with  employ- 
ees about  union  demands.  Wade  E.  ShurtlefE, 
director  of  community  relations,  The  East  Ohio 
Gas  Company,  presided  over  the  discussion. 
Theodore  V.  Purcell,  S.J.,  assistant  professor  of 
Psychology  and  Industrial  Relations,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, spoke  on  employee  attitudes  toward  the 
union  and  the  company.  The  union  point  of 
view  was  presented  by  Elmer  Walker,  vice  presi- 
dent. International  Association  of  Machinists, 
AFL-CIO.  The  company  point  of  view  was  ex- 
plained by  E.  F.  Scoutten,  vice  president,  person- 
nel. The  Maytag  Company,  and  Dwight  Bess- 
mer,  executive  vice  president.  The  Timken  Roll- 
er Bearing  Company. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  topic  was  "Hu- 
man Relations:  Where  Do  We  Stand  Today.?" 
Chris  Argyris,  associate  professor  of  industrial 
administration.  School  of  Engineering,  Yale  Uni- 
verstiy,  presided.  The  speakers  were  Peter  F. 
Drucker,  management  consultant,  and  Thomas 
G.  Spates,  professor  emeritus  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration, Yale  University.  They  considered 
such  questions  as,  Has  business  in  the  post-war 
years  gone  overboard  on  an  expensive  hobby 
called  "human  relations".?  Under  the  guise  of 
accepting  social  responsibility,  has  it  saddled  it- 
self with  an  unprofitable  fad.'  Or  is  there  real 
substance  to  sound  human  relations.?  Does  it 
show  up  in  the  company's  balance  sheet.? 


Developing  Le.«)ership  Skills  for  execu- 
tives was  the  subject  of  a  one-day  seminar  spon- 
sored by  the  Society  for  Adfancement  of  Man- 
agement. The  Seminar  was  held  February  3,  in 
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New  York,  and  conducted  by  Gordon  L.  Lippitt, 
program  director,  National  Training  Labora- 
tories of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States.  Lippitt  is  also  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  Service 
of  NR\.  He  lectures  at  American  University 
and  George  Washington  University  in  Washing- 


ton, D.  C.  Included  in  the  day's  work  were  a 
discussion  of  factors  in  leadership  for  organiza- 
tional effectiveness;  a  role  playing  demonstra- 
tion; an  assessment  of  different  research  studies 
on  leadership  in  organizational  effectiveness;  a 
skill  practice  session  on  leadership;  and  a  con- 
sideration of  how  democratic  an  executive  can  be. 


People  in  Personnel 


Me-^d  Johnson  and  Company,  nutritional 
and  pharmaceutical  manufacturer,  Evansville, 
Indiana,  announces  the  appointment  of  James 
Garrison  to  the  position  of  manager  of  profes- 
sional employment.  Dr.  Garrison  is  a  native  of 
Muskegon,  Michigan.  He  was  graduated  from 
Northwestern  University  in  1950  with  the  B.S. 
degree  in  chemistry  and  received  the  Ph.D.  from 
Michigan  State  Universit}'  in  1954.  He  joined 
Mead  Johnson  in  August,  1954  as  a  chemist  in 
the  research  division.  He  was  promoted  to  Sen- 
ior Chemist  in  1957. 

Mead  Johnson  has  also  announced  the  pro- 
motion of  ]ohn  Barnard  to  the  position  of  pro- 
gram coordinator  of  the  Mead  Johnson  Institute 
for  employees'  development  and  training.  Mr. 
Barnard  attended  Indiana  University  and  was 
graduated  from  Evansville  College  in  1950.  He 
joined  Mead  Johnson  in  1951  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  manager,  professional  employment,  in 
the  personnel  department  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  Institute. 


Douglas  L.  Fleuter  has  been  named  person- 
nel manager  of  Manpower,  Inc.,  international 
temporary  help  service  firm  with  headquarters 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  by  John  H.  Frank,  execu- 
tive vice  president.  For  the  past  11  years,  Fleuter 
had  been  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  as  a  management  trainee  in  industrial 
relations.  His  experience  and  training  have  en- 
compassed all  phases  of  personnel  operation.  An 
army  veteran,  Fleuter  attended  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations   Association    of    Wisconsin,    Wisconsin 


Training  Directors  Association,  and  American 
Society  of  Training  Directors. 


Gardiner  Blackrnan  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  employee  relations  department  of 
Tidewater  Oil  Company,  at  the  company's  home 
office  in  Los  Angeles,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  President  George  F.  Getty  II.  Black- 
man  previously  was  employee  relations  super- 
visor of  the  company's  western  division.  He  suc- 
ceeds Howard  G.  Fillhower,  who  resigned.  A 
native  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Blackman  attend- 
ed the  University  of  California.  He  joined  Tide- 
water in  1926  as  a  clerk  in  the  pipe  line  depart- 
ment at  Watson,  California,  and  then  progressed 
through  the  western  division  employee  relations 
department,  becoming  supervisor  in  1944. 


A  CH.\RMrNG  SuPER\isoR  in  the  research  organ- 
ization of  a  large  corporation  has  proved  women 
can  be  as  much  at  home  as  men  in  the  relatively 
new  but  complex  field  of  systems  administration. 
The  proof  came  recently  when  pretty  Marilyn 
Joan  KenneUy  was  accepted  as  the  2,500th  mem- 
ber of  the  Systems  Procedures  Association,  mark- 
ing another  important  milestone  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  international  organization  of  ad- 
ministrative executives  serving  industry,  busi- 
ness, education  and  government. 

Miss  KenneUy  is  a  supervisor  of  methods  pub- 
lications in  the  Methods  and  Organization  Plan- 
ning Department  of  Burroughs  Corporation's 
Research  Center,  Paoli,  Pa.  She  is  a  member  of 
Philadelphia's  Delaware  Valley  Chapter,  one  of 
the  SPA's  newest  chapters.  Until  recently,  the 
field  of  systems  administration,  a  relatively  new 
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profession,  has  been  considered  primarily  a 
man's  field.  SPA  with  60  local  chapters  in  major 
cities  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Vene- 
zuela, as  well  as  members  in  several  other  coun- 
tries, is  devoted  to  research,  study,  education  and 
training  in  management  practices,  systems  and 
procedures,  and  organization.    The  Association 


encourages  direct  contact  among  systems  special- 
ists to  develop  and  promote  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  technical  data.  Joseph  A.  MacQueen, 
vice  president  of  Alan  Wood  Steel  Co.,  Consho- 
hocken.  Pa.,  is  president  of  the  Association.  In- 
ternational headquarters  are  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  of 
THE  University  of  California  has  published  an 
attractive  94-page  booklet,  "Automation"  by  Jack 
Rogers.  It  sells  for  fifty  cents  and  may  be  or- 
dered from  The  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
201  California  Hall,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  4,  California.  The  author  is  unusually 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  his  subject  in  an  au- 
thoritative and  readable  manner.  He  specialized 
in  mechanical  engineering  as  an  undergraduate 
at  the  University  of  California  and  later  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree  in  industrial  economics 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Recognizing  the  Need  for  Information  Cox- 
cER>fiNG  Staff  (non-academic)  Personnel  Poli- 
cies and  Pr.\ctices,  the  College  and  University 
Personnel  Association  began  a  series  of  studies 
in  1949.  The  latest  in  this  series  has  just  been 
issued,  and  contains  171  pages  of  charts,  graphs, 
tables  and  statistics.  For  the  first  time  this  study 
is  presented  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  reporting  staff 
personnel  poHcies  and  practices,  is  compiled 
from  information  supplied  by  143  institutions. 
Part  II,  reporting  faculty  personnel  policies  and 
practices,  is  compiled  from  information  supplied 
by  124  institutions.  Part  I  covers  wage  and  sal- 
ary administration,  recruiting  and  testing,  pro- 
motions, transfers,  separations,  training  and  ed- 
ucation, working  conditions,  health  and  safety, 
and  employee  benefits.  Part  II  concentrates  on 
employment  and  salary  administration,  educa- 
tion, and  employee  benefits.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  College  and  University  Person- 
nel Association,  809  South  Wright  St.,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  for  $5. 


Automation  and  counseling  is  discussed  by 
Dale  J.  Hart,  counsehng  psychologist  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  Walter  M.  Lifton,  associate  professor 
of  education,  the  University  of  lUinois,  in  an 
article  in  the  December  Personnel  and  Guidance 
journal.  The  authors  define  automation  as  mech- 
anization plus  self-control.  The  present  rather 
impersonal  system  of  control  of  people  and  pro- 
duction will  become  through  automation  almost 
a  completely  impersonal  control  with  a  conse- 
quent lessening  in  meaningful  interpersonal  re- 
lations. The  problem  of  meaningful  use  of  the 
increased  leisure  will  be  important.  Out  of  the 
changes  in  the  way  individuals  live  there  will 
arise  tremendous  emotional  tensions,  the  authors 
feel.  We  must  learn  to  reconcile  a  technology 
that  minimizes  work  with  a  morality  that  maxi- 
mizes it. 

Jobs  and  job  classifications  will  be  destroyed. 
With  such  a  totality  of  control,  it  is  inevitable 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern 
industry  the  supervisors  and  the  managers  join 
the  workers  in  their  fear  of  and  resentment  to- 
ward the  introduction  of  a  new  and  better  tech- 
nological process.  The  authors  conclude  that  the 
ancient  problem  of  mankind  to  share  among  its 
members  its  scarcity  of  worldly  goods  will  be  re- 
placed by  the  new  problem  of  the  automated 
society— the  sharing  of  the  abundance  of  things 
and  time.  For  the  counselor,  all  these  changes 
and  problems  hold  specific  meaning.  If  counsel- 
ors are  to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  society,  the  time 
for  them  to  consider  their  potential  role  and  con- 
tribution is  now. 

Donald  G.  Paterson,  professor  of  psychology 
and  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
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tions  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  in  com- 
menting on  the  article  says  that  Hart  and  Lifton 
seem  to  believe  that  the  modern  production 
worker  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
and  unemployable  with  a  general  lowering  of 
living  standards.  They  also  hint  that  the  pro- 
portion of  women  in  the  labor  market  will  be 
decreased,  driving  them  back  into  the  home,  and 
that  managers  and  supervisors  will  join  the  rank 
and  file  workers  in  their  fear  of  permanent  lay- 
offs. Paterson  fails  to  share  this  gloomy  point  of 
view,  pointing  out  that  our  labor  force  has,  in 
the  past,  demonstrated  a  remarkable  mobility 
without  catastrophic  results.  There  will,  he  says, 
be  plenty  of  places  created  by  our  expanding 
economy— in  distribution  and  especially  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  products  of  automation;  in 
the  construction  industry;  in  transportation  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air;  in  research;  in  welfare, 
health,  education,  and  recreation;  and  probably 
in  pursuits  which  we  cannot  even  foresee  at  the 
present  time.  In  facing  this  challenge,  says  Pater- 
son, it  behooves  us  all  to  go  about  our  appointed 
tasks  with  an  optimistic  outlook  on  the  future 
rather  than  as  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom. 

The  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  is  pub- 
lished monthly  by  The  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association,  1435  O  St.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Do  We  Have  a  New  Industrial  Feudal- 
ism, is  the  question  raised  in  a  provocative  article 
by  Arthur  M.  Ross,  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember American  Economic  Review.  Ross  is 
professor  of  industrial  relations  at  the  University 
of  California.  He  begins  by  saying  that  there  are 
fashions  in  problems  as  well  as  hats;  and  when 
any  given  problem  is  solved,  an  equal  and  op- 
posite problem  generally  emerges.  The  matter 
of  labor  mobility  is  a  good  case  in  point.  A  gen- 
eration ago,  "wasteful  and  destructive  turnover" 
was  seen  as  a  primary  evil.  Today  it  is  feared 
that  workers  have  become  badly  immobilized. 
While  "turnover"  may  still  be  an  ugly  word, 
"mobility"  has  taken  on  a  favorable  connotation. 

It  is  said  that  seniority  systems,  health  and  wel- 


fare plans  and  negotiated  pensions  have  chained 
the  worker  to  his  job;  that  the  adaptability  and 
flexibility  of  the  labor  force  are  being  sacrificed; 
and  that  a  new  industrial  feudalism  is  being 
built.  The  crux  of  the  problem,  it  is  held,  is 
that  the  worker  can  no  longer  afford  to  quit 
his  job. 

The  basic  conclusion  of  this  article  is  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  strongly  to  the  con- 
trary. In  discussing  some  of  the  causes  of  long- 
term  changes  in  turnover  rates,  Ross  makes  some 
interesting  remarks  about  the  origins  and  pur- 
pose of  personnel  work.  He  says  that  so  long  as 
the  unskilled  hand  was  replaceable,  the  employer 
suffered  no  great  loss  when  the  employee  quit. 
But  when  the  trained  employee  resigned,  a  con- 
siderable investment  had  to  be  duplicated.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  personnel  ad- 
ministration emerged  and  flourished  as  a  special- 
ized and  systematic  technique  of  industrial  man- 
agement. Surfeited  as  we  are  with  "human  rela- 
tions" today,  we  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  shock  of  original  discovery  which  employers 
experienced  in  learning  that  workers  were  hu- 
man beings.  For  the  first  time,  attention  was 
turned  to  the  influences  affecting  discipline,  effi- 
ciency, morale  and  worker  adjustment  in  gen- 
eral. In  other  words,  the  employer  decided  to 
dc-casualize  the  whole  employment  relationship 
and  to  incorporate  system  into  it. 

Currently,  Ross  continues,  it  is  fashionable 
to  assume  that  the  central  purpose  of  personnel 
administration  in  the  1920's  was  to  keep  the 
unions  out.  This  is  rewriting  history  to  a  large 
extent.  It  is  true,  he  agrees,  that  some  of  the 
sources  of  the  personnel  administration  move- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  strike  wave  follow- 
ing the  first  world  war.  For  example,  the  Jersey 
Standard  program  grew  out  of  the  strike  at  the 
Bayonne  refinery;  the  McKenzie  King  program 
at  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  resulted  from  the 
Ludlow  massacre.  But  on  the  whole,  in  manu- 
facturing industries  at  least,  the  unions  were  so 
weak  in  the  1920's  that  no  special  efforts  were 
needed  to  keep  them  out.  The  really  urgent  ob- 
jectives were  to  obtain  more  production  from  the 
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worker,  improve  the  condition  o£  discipline  and, 

especially,  reduce  the  prodigious  labor  turnover. 

The  American  Economic  Review  is   pub- 


lished by  the  American  Economic  Association. 
Bernard  F.  Haley,  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
California,  is  the  managing  editor. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Esso  Manhattan,  published  for  Esso 
employees  in  New  York  by  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany (New  Jersey),  explains  in  the  December  12 
issue  that  Esso  Standard  denies  a  Department  of 
Justice  charge  that  Esso  has  violated  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  selling  to  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Kentucky.  Esso  Standard's  president  William 
Naden  said  (according  to  the  article)  that  the 
action  attacked  estabhshed  business  methods  that 
for  years  have  been  considered  legal  and  proper. 
In  a  letter  mailed  to  all  employees,  Mr.  Naden 
called  the  accusation  "completely  false"  and  went 
on  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  company's  relation- 
ship with  Standard  of  Kentucky. 

The  small,  eight-page  newspaper  seems  to  me 
to  do  a  fine  job  of  lucid  and  dignified  communi- 
cating. Another  article  in  the  same  issue  tells 
about  grants  of  $1,4320,000  made  by  the  Esso 
Education  Foundation.  A  large  part  of  the  350 
grants  to  be  made  to  educational  institutions  by 
the  Esso  Education  Foundation,  says  the  article, 
for  the  academic  year  1958-59  will  go  to  liberal 
arts  colleges,  with  continued  support  for  techni- 
cal institutions  as  in  the  past.  The  foundation 
was  established  by  Jersey  in  1955,  and  contribu- 
tors, in  addition  to  the  parent  company,  include : 
Esso  Standard,  Esso  Research,  and  Engineering, 
Esso  Export,  Interstate  Oil  Pipe  Line  Company, 
and  Carter  Oil.  As  in  years  past,  a  feature  of  the 
foundation  program  is  the  number  of  unrestrict- 
ed grants — 279  totaling  $721,500— made  this  year 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  undergraduate 
education.  This  action  follows  the  recommenda- 
tion of  educators  surveyed  by  the  foundation 
who  pointed  out  that  unrestricted  grants  which 
can  be  used  for  faculty  salaries  or  other  operating 
expenses  are  the  most  helpful  and  flexible  type  of 
educational  aid.  J.  S.  Graham  is  the  editor  of 
Esso  Manhattan,  which  is  published  from  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 


The  Fairfax-Sharonville  Ford  News  is  a 
large  eight-page  newspaper  printed  on  very  slick 
thick  paper.  It's  published  monthly  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  men  and  women  of  Ford  Motor 
Company's  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Automatic  Trans- 
mission Plants.  It  is,  according  to  the  masthead, 
a  service  to  help  keep  them  informed  of  Com- 
pany policies,  plants  and  activities.  A  service 
which  I  consider  editor  Howard  M.  Greenwald 
performs  admirably. 

On  policy,  for  instance,  he  runs  a  series  of 
articles,  "Ford  Executives  View  Our  Times." 
The  December  article  was  to  the  effect  that 
chairman  of  the  Board  Ernest  Breech  has  under- 
scored the  need  for  government  and  industry  to 
develop  a  "true  working  partnership  that  will  in- 
sure the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in  space 
exploration."  He  said  that  the  driving,  competi- 
tive spirit  of  American  industry  is  itself  a  pretty 
remarkable  weapon,  and  should  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  supremacy  over 
the  concepts  and  methods  used  by  socialized 
nations. 

Another  Ford  executive,  as  reported  in  an- 
other article,  has  advised  youths  to  seek  as  broad 
an  education  as  possible,  and  to  concentrate  on 
five  basic  proficiencies  as  a  means  of  improving 
their  job  opportunities.  John  Dykstra,  vice  presi- 
dent, manufacturing,  said  industry  will  bid 
eagerly  for  the  services  of  those  who  can  offer: 
Evidence  that  they  are  at  home  in  the  realm  of 
ideas;  Ability  to  plan  and  give  purposeful  direc- 
tion to  programs  and  people;  A  well-grounded 
mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  mathematics, 
chemistry  and  physics;  Ability  to  communicate 
clearly  and  articulately  in  the  English  language; 
A  basic  understanding  of  the  economic  princi- 
ples that  govern  the  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

Employees'  most  unforgettable  moments  are 
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described  in  another  readable  series.  Fifteen  em- 
ployees at  the  Sharonville  Plant  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  $1.5  million  in  non-pro- 
duction materials  —  a  responsibility  none  takes 
lightly,  is  the  lead  for  a  piece  on  the  procurement 
control  section.  The  work  of  the  section  is  clear- 
ly described,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  interesting 
to  all  readers. 


The  Washington  Gas  Light  Company, 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  used  a  picture  of  its  office 
building  for  the  back  cover  of  the  magazine 
Wonder  Flame.  The  building  has  good  big 
square  windows  and  the  editor,  David  Rains, 
has  been  able  to  put  clearly  recognizable  pictures 
of  department  reporters  in  each  window.  It 
makes  an  attractive  cover,  and  a  pleasant  way  to 
meet  and  identify  magazine  reporters  and  staff. 
A  thoughtful  service  performed  by  the  editor: 
there's  a  box  in  the  December  issue,  titled.  Are 
you  sending  a  holiday  card  to  a  retired  em- 
ployee.' Most  of  the  Company's  retired  employ- 
ees Hve  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  the  piece  points 
out,  and  their  addresses  can  be  found  by  looking 
in  the  local  telephone  directories.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  moved  out  of  this  area  to  Florida,  the 
Far  West,  etc.  The  addresses  of  these  retirees 
will  be  furnished  to  you  gladly  by  the  Personnel 
Department  when  you  are  ready  to  mail  your 
greeting  cards.  Just  phone  extension  477  and 
have  your  pencil  handy  to  copy  down  the  ad- 
dress of  these  out-of-town  retirees. 


The  California  General  News  is  pubHshed  in 
Santa  Monica,  for  the  employees  of  the  General 
Telephone  Company,  Robert  Graf,  editor.  Graf 
has  recently  replaced  Doyle  Dameron,  who  is 
now  employee  communications  coordinator,  in 
charge  of  General  Personnel's  new  employee 
communications  section.  Formerly  a  part  of  the 
Employee  Benefits  Section,  the  new  communica- 
tions organization  will  administrate  and  prepare 
material  for  General  News,  management  bulle- 
tins, the  General  Newsletter,  bulletin  board  post- 
ers, brochures  and  special  mailings.  Dameron 
served  as  General  News  editor  from  February, 


1957,  until  his  promotion  in  November.  Graf 
came  to  the  company  in  November  from  Space 
Technology  Laboratories,  a  subsidiary  of  Thomp- 
son-Ramo-Wooldridge,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  magazine  runs  a  series  of  special  re- 
ports on  various  departments.  In  the  December 
issue  the  article  is  called,  "It's  the  job  of  Gen- 
eral's PBX  service  advisors  to  know  how  indus- 
try communicates."  The  author,  Robert  J.  Krohn- 
feldt,  traffic  assistant  in  General  Traffic,  organ- 
izes and  coordinates  PBX  service  activities.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  our  toll  revenue  from 
originating  calls  comes  from  the  relatively  small 
group  of  customers  who  use  PBX  systems,  he 
explains.  The  piece  is  informative  and  easy  to 
read.  Awards  are  given  for  signal  achievement, 
and  presentation  of  the  awards  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  colorful  story.  The  distinguished 
General  System  honor,  the  LaCroix  Awards,  was 
established  in  1954.  These  awards  memorialize 
the  ideals  of  public  service  of  the  late  Morris 
Felton  LaCroix.  Plenty  of  pictures,  both  of  the 
presentation  and,  where  possible,  of  the  action 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  award,  liven  the  arti- 
cle. The  telephone  companies  have  certainly  suc- 
ceeded in  building  in  the  public  mind  the  idea 
of  heroism,  and  of  service  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  on  the  part  of  their  employees. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Continued  from  page  400) 

Personnel  and/or  Executtv-e  Assistant:  10  years  diversi- 
fied exp.  including  wage  adm..  personnel,  employment, 
training,  employee  services,  labor  relations,  office  manage- 
ment; customer  relations  and  sales.  3  years  exp.  in  ind. 
rel.  with  one  of  "Big  Three"  auto  cos.  B.S.  degree  in  per- 
sonnel, age  31,  married.  Salary  rcq.  $8200  to  9000.  Com- 
plete resume  on  request.    Reply  Box  614. 


Personnel:  Veteran,  married,  one  child — age  29,  excellent 
health,  BS  in  Personnel  Administration  from  University  of 
Tennessee,  MS  in  Industrial  Management  from  University 
of  Tennessee,  June  1959.  Education  plus  experience  with 
federal  government  in  civilian  employment  has  provided 
broad  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  personnel  administration — 
greatest  depth  in  selection,  placement  and  employee  rela- 
tions. Being  aware  of  its  value,  would  also  consider  further 
line  experience  prior  to  performance  in  a  staff  capacity. 
Available  around  April  i,  1959;  salary  desired — $5500- 
S6000.  Resume  will  be  furnished  by  contacting  Robert  F. 
Shanks,  139-C  Taliwa  Court,  Knoxville  20,  Tenn.  Tele- 
phone 7-8484. 


HELP  WANTED 

Training-Safety  Supervisor  desired  in  Libya,  knowledge  of 
setting  up  clerical,  supervisory  and  artisan  training  pro- 
grams. Background  in  education  or  equivalent.  Minimum 
five  years'  experience.  Send  full  educational  background 
and  experience  details  to  C.  L.  Laue,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Com- 
pany, 150  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Labor  Relations:  Excellent  opening  for  man  with  proven 
capacity  in  contract  negotiations.  Prefer  a  man  in  mid- 
thirties  with  5-8  years  experience.  Upper  midwest  location. 
Give  complete  details  of  background  in  resume.  Reply  Box 
609. 

Corporate  Director  of  Management  Development:  De- 
sired by  large  manufacturer  in  Southern  Califorina  to  formu- 
late and  implement  expanded  program  of  executive  man- 
agement and  personnel  development.  Must  be  top  caliber 
man  wilh  10  years  experience  in  management  development 
on  a  corporate  level.  College  graduate.  Age  to  52.  Five- 
figure  starting  salary  up  to  $20,000,  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Applications  treated  in  strict  confidence.  Send 
resume  to  Box  615. 

Industrial  Relations  Assist.^nt:  Experience  in  Salary  and 
organization  administration,  contract  negotiation,  personnel 
administration,  project  development  work  and  general  re- 
search. Working  knowledge  Spanish  essential.  Excellent 
salary,  other  benefits.  Opportunity  obtam  additional  experi- 
ence and  advancement.  Forward  personal  data  and  detailed 
work  history  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Laue,  Colombian  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, 375  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Organization  Development  Manager:  Experienced  in  the 
techniques  of  management  development.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  work  at  all  management  levels.  Position  requires 
a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  Personnel  as  related  to 
the  development  of  key  personnel,  preferably  in  industry  or 
the  consulting  field.  A  college  degree  in  Psychology,  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  Education  required.  Please  submit 
complete  details  of  recent  earnings,  education  and  experience 
to  J.  J.  Woods.  Replies  will  be  held  in  confidence.  General 
Foods  Corp.,  250  North  St.,  White  Plains,  New  York. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  10  years'  experience  in 
general  personnel  with  six  of  these  in  technical  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Age  38,  married,  2  children.  B.A.  in  Econom- 
ics with  graduate  work  in  labor  and  personnel  at  University 
of  Chicago.  Seeking  position  in  multi-plant  operation  or 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  next  five  years 
in  technical  and  other  phases  of  general  personnel.  Experi- 
ence includes  work  in  electrical  equipment  manufacturing, 
aircraft  components  engineering,  electronics  including  missile 
guidance  systems  and  astronautics.  Location  and  salary  open 
depending  upon  opportunity.    Reply  Box  602. 


Personnel  or  Administrative  Executive  or  Consultant: 
Qualified  to  design  and  administer  well-rounded  program  in 
personnel,  administrative  or  organization  planning  areas.  10 
years'  management  experience,  multi-plant  national  corpora- 
tions, policy  development,  organization  planning,  labor-man- 
agement relations,  wage  and  salary  administration,  employee 
benefit  programs,  management  development  and  training,  in- 
dustrial engineering,  financial  controls,  employee  communi- 
cations, community  relations.  Attorney,  J.D.  degree,  excel- 
lent references.  Present  earnings  $15-20,000.  West  Coast 
preferred.    Reply  Box  604. 

AdvertUemenIs  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50^  a 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  anothe 


Age  30.  Decree  Industrial  Psychology,  plus  one  year 
graduate  work.  Three  years'  diversified  experience  in  Labor 
Relations,  Wage  and  Salary  Administration  and  general  per- 
sonnel work  with  two  large  and  progressive  national  con- 
cerns. Desire  job  with  greater  responsibilities.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  605. 


Alert  and  Capable  Young  .Administrator  Desires:  Per- 
sonnel Director,  Assistant  or  Staff  assignment  with  growing 
firm.  BBA — Personnel  Administration — Industrial  Engineer- 
ing. Age  31 — married.  Over  three  years  experience  all 
phases  Personnel — strong  emphasis  wage-salary.  Present 
Salary  $8400.   Reply  Box  606. 


Experience  and  Education.  Assistant  personnel  manager 
desires  opportunity  to  advance.  Background  in  both  union 
and  non-union  plants  includes  first-hand  responsibility  for 
most  all  phases  of  personnel  except  contract  negotiations. 
Age  32,  B.S.  plus  graduate  swdy,  active  as  officer  in  com- 
munity and  professional  organizations.  Prefer  Northeastern 
U.S.    Reply  Box  607. 

Training  Director-Personnel  Manager:  Ambitious  man 
currently  employed.  Trng.  Rep.  large  mfgr.  Seeks  real 
growth  opportunity.  Age  30,  married.  M.B.A.,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  development  of  problem-solving  Mgt.  Trng. 
activities  at  all  Mgt.  levels.  Excel.  Refs.  Resume  upon  re- 
quest.   Reply  Box  608. 


Personnel-Safety  Director:  Eight  years'  experience  as 
Personnel  Superintendent  of  manufacturing  plant  employing 
120.  Director  of  Safety,  Employment  and  Training,  Em- 
ployee Relations  and  Wage  and  Salary  Administration.  Ex- 
perienced Engineering  Recruitment.  Age  34,  married,  two 
children.  B.S.  Personnel  Management,  two  semesters  Grad- 
uate study.   Desire  more  responsible  position.   Reply  Box  610. 


Industrial  Relations  Executive-Administrator:  Presently 
employed,  desires  re-location:  southeast,  southwest.  West 
Coast.  University  graduate.  Several  years  intensive  experi- 
ence in  all  phases  of  Industrial  Relations  and  general  Ad- 
ministration. Heavy  experience  in  Labor  relations,  full  con- 
tract and  wage  negotiations.  Union  Contract  language  spe- 
cialist. Company  grievance  spokesman  including  arbitration 
with  outstanding  record.  Much  experience  in  recruitment 
.Tnd  retention  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel,  admin- 
istrative, office-clerical  personnel.  Original  work  in  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  health,  safety,  training  pro- 
grams, plant  procedures,  employee  publications  and  wage  and 
salary  administration.  Broad  knowledge  and  administrative 
experience  in  supervising  a  wide  range  of  employee  benefit 
plans.  Public  relations  experience.  Possess  active  govern- 
ment "Q"  clearance.  Finest  references.  Detailed  resume  on 
request.    Reply  Box  611. 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations  Manager:  11  years  in  ad- 
ministration, research  and  formulation  of  benefit  plans  in- 
cluding pension  group  life  insurance  and  thrift  plans.  Ex- 
perience includes  analyses,  planning,  methods  and  contract 
arrangements.  Wage  and  salary  administrator.  Resume  sent 
on  requesL    Present  earning  $7,500.    Reply  Box  612. 

Personnel  Research  Staff:  Age  27.  Seeking  "people- 
oriented"  research.  Experience:  Social-Psychology  Graduate 
Research  Assistant,  and  Statistical  Economic -Engineering  Re- 
search. M.S.  in  Psychology  (testing,  counseling,  industrial) 
and  statistical  methods.  Veteran,  security  clearance,  single. 
Will  relocate.  Present  .salary  $6,700.  Reply  Box  613. 
(Continued  on  page  399) 

line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
r  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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How  Salesmen  and  Technical  People 
Differ  in  Describing  Themselves 

Adjectives  Chosen  Significantly  More  Often  by  Salesmen  and 

Technical  Persons  as  Most  and  Least  Descriptive  of  Themselves, 

with  Percent  DLflFerences  Between  the  Two  Groups 


These  adjectives  are  those  that  show  a  percentage  difference  in  response 
between  the  two  groups  significant  at  the  5%  level  or  better.  In  other  words, 
these  differences  could  occur,  at  best,  by  chance  only  5  times  out  of  100.  The 
figures  in  parentheses  show  the  percentage  differences  between  the  two  groups 
for  each  of  the  adjectives. 


Salesmen  (N  =  1^0) 


Technical  Persons  (N  =  41) 


Most  Descriptive 
Direcdve  (14) 
Enthusiastic  (a8) 
Spontaneous  (36) 
Talkative  (19) 
Wordy  (14) 
Thorough  (16) 
Conventional  (22) 
Easy-going  (25) 
Initiative  (20) 
Optimistic  (28) 
Stem  (12) 
Competitive  (25) 
Excitable  (16) 


Least  Descriptive 
Aggressive  (29) 
Leisurely  (23) 
Warm  (13) 
Uninhibited  (31) 
Poised  (22) 
Popular  (16) 
Neat  (12) 
Persistent  (13) 
Outspoken  (13) 
Opportunistic  (24) 
Spontaneous  (22) 
Enterprising  (11) 
Participative  (14) 
Jolly  (15) 
Persuasive  (17) 
Talkative  (21) 
Wordy  (17) 
Conforming  (20) 
Quick  (21) 
Outgoing  (17) 
Confident  (29) 
Polished  (23) 
Sentimental  (17) 
Dominant  (18) 
Initiative  (14) 
Ambitious  (22) 
Praising  (18) 
Excitable  (16) 


See  page  418  for  the  article  by  Wayne  Kirchner  and  Marvin  Dunnette 
of  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  which  tells  of  the 
study  out  of  which  the  above  descriptions  and  percentage  figures  came. 


Least  Descriptive 
Wise  (23) 
Scientific  (46) 
Mech.  Inclined  (18) 
Deliberate  (10) 
Creative  (24) 
Adventurous  (37) 
Inventive  (42) 
Complicated  (16) 
Ingenious  (20) 
Clever  (23) 
Serious  (17) 
Tough  (23) 
Thrifty  (37) 
Reserved  (18) 
Tolerant  (19) 
Retiring  (17) 
Attractive  (13) 
Artistic  (19) 
Silent  (23) 
Careful  (17) 
Reasonable  (21) 
Precise  (28) 
Scholarly  (14) 


Most  Descriptive 
Smart  (13) 
Scientific  (14) 
Mech.  Inclined  (19) 
Determined  (24) 
Creative  (12) 
Systematic  (14) 
Cautious  (10) 
Reflective  (23) 
Inventive  (13) 
CompUcated  (16) 
Interests  wide  (29) 
Serious  (12) 
Logical  (21) 
Thrifty  (17) 
Shrewd  (14) 
Reserved  (16) 
Unemotional  (17) 
Silent  (21) 
Reasonable  (i6) 
Precise  (12) 
Introspective  (31) 
Scholarly  (10) 
Sensitive   (18) 
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Conference  Calendar 

APRIL 

April  25  to  May  i  Chicago,  111.  Hotel  Sherman 

American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurses  Inc.  Annual  Industrial  Health  Conference. 
Ella  G.  Casey,  R.N.,  Exec.  Director,  American  Assn.  of  Ind.  Nurses  Inc.  170  E.  6ist 
St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
26-29  Detroit,  Mich.  Statler  Hotel 

International  Association  of  Personnel  Women.  9th  Annual  Conference.  Mattiegrace 
Sharpe,  Chairman,  c/o  Detroit  Edison  Company,  2000  2nd  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

MAY 

1-2  Boston,  Mass.  Somerset  Hotel 

Industrial  Relations  Research  Association.  Annual  Meeting.  IRRA,  Sterling  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wise. 
5-6-7   Detroit,  Mich.  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel 

American  Society  of  Training  Directors.  15th  Annual  Conference.  Registration  Chair- 
man, P.O.  Box  825,  Detroit  31,  Mich. 
8-9  Houston,  Texas.  Rice  Hotel 
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My  Hat  is  off  to  Peter  Drucker.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  been  turning  out 
thoughtful  and  controversial  books  with  amaz- 
ing regularity.  Although  directed  primarily  to 
the  broad  field  of  management,  they  have  had  a 
large  and  diverse  audience  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Now,  we  have  his  Landmar\s  of  Tomor- 
row. In  my  opinion,  this  is  his  most  scholarly 
and  sophisticated  work.  What's  more,  if  you 
hsten  carefully  you  may  hear  some  notes  of  high 
optimism  coming  through  the  stern  realities  of 
today's  tough  and  universal  problems. 

He  calls  this  book  "a  report  on  the  new  post- 
modern today  we  live  in — nothing  more."  That 
strikes  me  as  an  understatement.  But  maybe 
his  concept  of  a  "report"  differs  from  mine.  Cer- 
tainly the  book  contains  much  penetrating 
analysis,  some  exhortation  and  a  spark  of  vision. 
The  spark  of  vision  kindles  the  optimism. 

This  is  a  Book  of  Extr-\ordin.\ry  Scope. 
It  deals  with  problems  of  business  management, 
of  economic  development,  of  government,  of 
international  relations,  of  "the  human  situation 
today." 

A  key  word  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  book, 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  partial  theme,  is 
"innovation,"  of  a  kind  that  symbolizes  accep- 
tance of  human  responsibility.  One  of  the  most 
sweeping  innovations  in  this  post-modern  world 
is  a  view  of  the  relationship  of  men  at  work. 
Innovation  involves  risks  as  well  as  responsibil- 
ity. Social  innovation  has  been  an  imf>ortant 
factor  in  business  success.  Part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  innovation  is  "to  respect  one's  fellow 
man  but  to  know  one's  own  weaknesses." 

One  of  the  chapter  titles  that  may  bring 
you  up  short  is  "Beyond  Collectivism  and  In- 
dividuaUsm,"  both  of  which  Drucker  believes 


By  Thomas  G.  Spates 
Editorial  Chairman 


Landmarks  of  Tomorrow.  By  Peter  F.  Drucker. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1959.  270  pages. 
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have  imdesirable  limitations.  He  visuaHzes  a 
new  organization  which  makes  "the  individual 
effeaive  in  teamwork";  in  which  "the  profes- 
sional specialists  can  both  achieve  the  most  and 
develop  themselves  the  most";  in  which  "the 
individual  grows  as  a  person"  in  order  that  the 
organization  can  accomplish  more. 

Drucker  sees  Education  as  the  most  Ad- 
vanced Form  of  Capital  In\'estment  today. 
He  would  have  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped countries  adopt  the  policy  of  assisting 
underdeveloped  countries  in  building  education. 

Another  of  his  intriguing  chapter  headings 
is  "Up  to  Poverty."  This  is  the  chapter  in  which 
he  makes  his  case  for  economic  development  on 
a  world-wide  scale.  His  is  a  vision  of  freedom 
from  the  slavery  to  want  and  the  bondage  to 
material  destitution.  Near  the  close  of  this  chap- 
ter he  writes,  "The  ultimate  product  of  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  of  a  business  civiUzation 
must  be  people."  Following  chapters  deal  with 
the  crises  in  modern  government,  with  the  van- 
ishing East,  and  with  the  new  frontiers. 

It  is  in  the  concluding  chapter,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  Drucker  reaches  new  heights  of  vision 
and  of  intellectual  leadership.  In  this  chapter  he 
writes,  "Society  needs  a  return  to  spiritual  values 
— not  to  offset  the  material  but  to  make  it  fully 
productive.  .  .  .  Mankind  needs  return  to  spir- 
itual values,  for  it  needs  compassion.  .  .  .  The 
individual  needs  the  return  to  spiritual  values, 
for  he  can  survive  in  the  present  human  situa- 
tion only  by  reaffirming  that  man  is  not  just 
biological  and  psychological  being  but  also  spir- 
itual being.  .  .  .  The  mere  existence  of  spiritual 
man  proves  the  knowledge  of  the  totalitarians 
to  be  false  and  vain." 

Finally,  in  my  review  of  this  latest  and 
best  of  Drucker's  several  stimulating  books,  I 
{Continued  on  page  408) 
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Step  Out — Speak  Up,  Managers! 


By  C.  J.  Dover 

Consultanr,  Communication  &  Group  Relations 

General  Electric  Company,  New  York  City 


TRADITIONALLY,  buslncss  managers  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  manufacturing, 
finance,  marketing,  engineering  and  employee 
relations;  in  short,  with  internal  functions.  But 
a  growing  number  of  thoughtful  managers  are 
becoming  convinced  that  external  factors— the 
social,  political  and  economic  trends  of  the  day 
— are  the  most  crucial  criteria  for  long-range 
business  profitability. 

The  jarring  results  of  the  1958  elections 
brought  new  legislative  strength  to  the  spenders 
and  anti-business  politicians  at  both  state  and 
federal  levels.  They  won  many  new  converts  to 
the  view  that  managers,  as  a  condition  of  long- 
range  survival  for  private  enterprise,  should  take 
more  interest  in  external  affairs. 

This  is  not  strictly  a  post-1958-election  devel- 
opment, however.  The  past  decade  has  seen  cor- 
porations like  Gulf,  Ford  Motor,  General  Elec- 
tric, Johnson  &  Johnson,  and  many  others,  em- 
phasizing the  external  responsibilities  of  their 
managers. 

Such  companies  have  been  especially  con- 
scious of  the  social,  political  and  economic  trends 
which  have  brought,  at  various  times,  anti-busi- 
ness legislation,  discriminatory  treatment  of 
business  enterprise,  and  confiscatory  taxation. 
These  trends  can  nullify  the  most  skillful  mar- 
keting programs,  render  ineffective  the  most 
imaginative  technological  innovations,  and  make 
useless  even  the  greatest  competence  in  the  man- 
ufacturing, engineering  and  financial  functions. 

However,  the  overall  record  of  management 
in  doing  anything  constructive  about  external 
trends  is  embarrassing,  if  not  tragic.  Managers 
have  "viewed  with  alarm"  until  the  ulcers  in 
their  stomachs  are  matched  in  size  only  by 
certain  strategically-placed  callouses.  They  have 
said  "let  George  do  it"  so  often,  without  ever 
finding  "George,"  that,  in  desperation,  the  NAM 


When  it  conies  to  exerting  influence  in 
political  and  economic  affairs,  many  man- 
agers  seem  content  to  let  George  do  it. 
In  1958  "George"  turned  out  to  be  a 
hard-campaigning  union  worker — and  he 
really  did  it!  The  author  sees  manage- 
ment participation  in  affairs  outside  the 
plant  as  vital  to  the  very  survival  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  He  also  exhorts  managers 
to  be  forthright  with  employees  on  im- 
portant issues. 


and  the  C.  of  C.  have  tried  to  go  it  alone  as  the 
voice  of  business.  Every  thinking  manager 
knows  that  that  will  never  be  nearly  as  successful 
as  the  sum  total  of  effective  action  by  individual 
businessmen. 

Over  and  over  again,  managers  have  talked 
bravely  to  one  another  at  conventions.  Rotary 
Clubs  and  in  the  privacy  of  their  panelled  offices, 
about  the  desperate  need  for  action  on  external 
issues.  Then  they  have  consistently  reverted  to 
their  traditional  preoccupation  with  cutting 
metal,  shuffling  paper,  and  other  internal  activi- 
ties. Or,  with  their  logic  in  magnificent  disarray, 
they  have  taken  "file  and  forget"  action,  by 
delegating  the  external  job  to  their  industrial 
relations,  personnel  or  public  relations  managers. 

Thus,  how  not  to  be  effective  in  external 
affairs  is  easy  enough  to  define.  Experience  has 
taught  many  managers  that  the  formula  for 
failure  is  an  unhappy,  unhealthy  and  undemo 
cratic  mixture  of  silence  and  inaction. 

What  Managers  Can  Do 
What,  then,  needs  to  be  done.''    How  can 
managers  best  meet  their  external  responsibili- 
ties.*'   No  pat  answer  can  be  found  with  equal 
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application  to  all  managers  and  all  businesses, 
of  course.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  best 
answer  is  the  one  now  being  implemented  by  a 
few  arant  garde  companies.  Stripped  down  to 
its  fundamentals,  this  answer  seems  to  be: 

Managers  must  become  respected,  articulate, 
forthright  and  elective  speakers  and  workers  on 
those  external  political,  social  and  economic 
issues  which  traditionally  have  been  thought  to 
be  outside  their  sphere  of  normal  activity. 

Defining  this  need  is  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter. Implementing  it  with  a  sp>ecific-action  for- 
mula for  success  is  much  more  difficult.  There 
appear  to  be,  however,  three  distinct  ingredients: 

I.  Managers  must  deserve  to  have  influence 
and  be  listened  to,  by  virtue  of  their  past  success  in 
doing  their  internal  work  in  the  balanced  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned. 

II.  Managers  must  become  better  informed 
about  the  political,  social  and  economic  issues  of  the 
day. 

III.  Managers  must  then  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  achieve  deserved  success  in  altering  the 
course  of  external  events. 

I.  There  is  no  question,  of  course,  but  that 
managers,  as  a  prerequisite  for  success  in  external 
areas,  must  first  deserve  to  have  influence  and  be 
hstened  to.  This  means  that  they  must  have  a 
record  of  doing  right  voluntarily,  in  the  balanced 
best  interests  of  all  the  groups  who  are  both 
contributors  to,  and  claimants  on,  the  company's 
output  of  goods  and  services.  Those  groups  are 
the  customers,  employees,  shareowners,  suppliers 
and  dealers,  community  neighbors,  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

First,  Managers  Must  Deserve  Influence 

The  significance  of  this  first  part  of  the  suc- 
cess formula,  of  course,  is  that  the  company 
involved  has  rejected  the  old  stereotype  of  run- 
ning a  business  solely  in  the  interests  of  the 
shareowners,  and  "let  the  public  be  damned." 
Doing  right  voluntarily  in  the  balanced  best  in- 
terests of  all  contributors  and  claimants  is  the 
only  way  a  company  can  become  a  force  for 
social  good— and  not  a  purely  economic  institu- 
tion seeking  only  to  maximize  profit. 

Company  activity  devoted  to  these  principles 


must  be  spread  clearly  on  the  record,  so  that  all 
concerned  can  see  the  growing  social  conscious- 
ness of  the  management  profession.  This  does 
not  involve  any  do-gooders  rejection  of  the  profit 
motive.  It  merely  reflects  the  realization  by  man- 
agers that,  in  the  long  run,  the  balanced  best 
interests  idea  is  the  most  profitable  way  to  run 
a  business. 

II.  The  second  part  of  the  success  formula 
is  that  managers  must  become  better  informed 
about  the  political,  economic  and  social  issues  of 
the  day.  In  popular  novels,  in  radio,  TV  and 
movie  dramatizations,  and  in  the  press,  business- 
men have  often  been  characterized,  criticized 
and  crucified  as  ignoramuses  who  know  Httle, 
and  care  less,  about  anything  except  metal 
cutting  and  paf>er  shuffling;  who  read  nothing, 
apart  from  business-oriented  materials,  beyond 
the  level  of  "whodunnits"  and  the  sports  pages. 

Are  these  critics  right }  Sure,  the  caricatures 
are  overdrawn;  certainly,  managers  are  not  as 
bad  as  the  mass  media  picture  them;  of  course, 
the  real  truth  varies  with  individuals.  But,  let's 
face  the  fact  that  in  far  too  many  cases  it  is  true 
that  managers  are  disinterested  and  misinformed 
about  the  very  issues  which  will  inevitably  deter- 
mine their  future  growth,  progress  and  profit. 

Second,  Must  Be  Well  Intormed 
Since  this  is  a  matter  for  individual  self- 
appraisal,  rather  than  sweeping  generalizations, 
a  checklist  might  be  useful.  Any  number  of 
items  would  be  appropriate  to  such  a  check  Hst, 
but  here  are  a  few  questions  which  each  man- 
ager might  ask  himself: 

1.  "Am  I  well  enough  informed  to  show  that 
the  real  significance  of  the  McClellan  Committee 
hearings  is  not  merely  the  exposure  of  a  few  crooks 
and  racketeers;  that  the  real  significance  lies  in  the 
disclosures  of  the  antisocial  effects  of  the  excessive 
monof)oly  powers  which  present  legislation  permits 
union  officials  to  exert?" 

2.  "Could  I  hold  my  own  in  an  argument  with 
a  clergyman  who  insists  that  the  profit  motive  itself 
is  evil  and  antisocial?" 

3.  "Would  I  be  able  and  willing  to  debate  on 
local  radio  or  television  on  the  effects  of  a  Right-to- 
Work  law  in  my  state?" 
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4-  "Could  I  show  my  own  employees  how 
'soak-business'  tax  proposals  are  not  in  their  best 
interests?" 

5.  "Do  I  know  enough  about  the  political  and 
social  factors  which  affect  the  business  climate  in 
my  state  to  be  able  to  give  my  elected  representa- 
tives an  informed  opinion  on  a  specific  piece  of 
legislation?" 

6.  "Do  I  know  economics  well  enough  to  show 
the  fallacies  of  the  argument  that  the  way  to  cure 
recession  is  to  give  substantial  wage  increases  so 
people  will  have  more  money  to  spend?" 

This  list  could  be  added  to  very  easily.  But 
the  point  is  that  competence  on  subjects  like 
these  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  businessman's 
formula  for  success  in  matters  beyond  the  walls 
of  his  plant  or  office.  And  competence  can  be 
acquired  only  by  abandoning  the  traditional  dis- 
taste for  intellectuals  and  "heavy"  reading.  They 
must  do  their  "homework"  on  ideas  and  events 
crucial  to  the  total  cultural  environment. 

Third,  the  Action  Phase 
III.  The  third  part  of  the  success  formula 
is  the  action  phase.  When  they  have  become 
adequately  informed  on  the  external  issues  of  the 
day,  then  they  may  be  ready  to  try  to  exert 
deserved  influence  on  shaping  the  present  and 
future  consequences  of  these  issues. 

The  action  phase,  of  course,  gets  us  down  to 
the  short  strokes.  What  forms  direct  action 
should  take  will  naturally  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  each  company  and  each 
manager.  But  there  are  two  specific  areas  of 
action  which  experience  suggests  should  be  pur- 
sued by  any  manager  who  has  fulfilled  the 
necessary  prerequisites.  They  are: 

(A)  To  become  more  forthright  in  commu- 
nication with  employees. 

(B)  To  become  more  effective   f)olitically. 

Specific  Action  #i 
Business  managers  every  year  expend  500 
million  dollars,  and  several  billion  words,  on 
employee  communication.  They  have  assembled 
the  greatest  array  of  communication  channels 
and  methods  in  history.  And  never  has  so  much 
effort  been  put  into  saying  so  little!  This  is 
NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITY  spelled  in  capital  letters. 


For,  in  spite  of  their  massive  and  expensive 
concentration  on  communication  devices,  the 
fact  is  that  management  usually  observes  a  con- 
spicuous "Zone  of  Silence."  Too  many  managers 
consistently  refuse  to  speak  up  on  certain  em- 
ployee<-entered,  controversial  issues.  These  issues 
are  those  which  bring  sharply  different  points 
of  view,  and  which  often  lead  to  open  dispute 
and  conflict  among  businessmen,  union  officials, 
government  representatives,  and  employees.  Here 
are  ten  examples  of  such  issues: 

1.  Recurring  economic  recessions,  and  their 
causes  and  cures. 

2.  Automation. 

3.  Union  negotiations,  strikes  and  work  stop- 
pages. 

4.  Specific  political  issues. 

5.  Union  representation  elections. 

6.  Product  price  increases. 

7.  Union  demands  such  as  co-determination, 
the  shorter  work-week,  and  the  so-called 
"guaranteed  annual  wage." 

8.  Employee  pay,  and  how  it  is  set. 
g.    Increases  in  the  cost-of-living. 

10.  Compulsory  union  membership,  and  right- 
to-work  laws. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  that  issues  such  as  these 
are  of  great  importance  from  the  employee's 
point  of  view.  But  it  is  precisely  in  these  areas 
that  management  usually  has  a  head-in-the-sand 
attitude.  Why  this  curious,  illogical  "Zone  of 
Silencer"  There  are  many  complex  factors  in- 
volved here,  but  the  evidence  suggests  that  at 
least  one  of  the  reasons  for  lack  of  forthrightness 
is  simple  habit— a  bad  habit  of  automatically 
dismissing  any  suggestions  for  forthright  com- 
munication by  indulging  in  quick,  unthinking 
use  of  convenient  and  shopworn  excuses. 

Managers  tell  themselves  that  "If  we  speak 
up  we'll  be  labeled  as  propagandists."  In  so  do- 
ing, they  sell  short  their  employees'  sense  of 
fairness.  If  employees  have  been  treated  right, 
they  will  be  eager  to  give  management's  views  a 
fair  hearing,  regardless  of  whether  they  as  indi- 
viduals agree  or  disagree. 

Managers  also  frequently  excuse  their  silence 
on  the  real  issues  of  the  day  with  the  observation 
that  "If  we  speak  up,  we'll  lose  credibility  with 
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our  employees."  This  kind  of  thinking  is  often 
reflected  in  sterile  employee  publications  which 
are  almost  totally  devoid  of  anything  except 
gossip,  entertainment  items,  and  perhaps  several 
hundred  words  of  deathless  prose  which  forever 
enshrine  the  concept  of  "teamwork." 

Excuses  Made  for  Clamming  Up 
Another  way  managers  excuse  their  silence 
is  by  saying  that  "Speaking  up  would  be  too 
risky.  It  might  spawn  employee  resentment." 
The  most  glaring  fallacy  here  is  the  false  assump- 
tion that  there  is  no  risk  in  keeping  quiet.  To 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  abundant  that  the 
greatest  risk  of  all  is  silence.  In  this  modern, 
industrial  society  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  com- 
munication vacuum.  Employees  are  regularlv 
exposed  to  hard-hitting,  anti-management  argu- 
ments, and  by  their  silence  managers  too  often 
stand  conviaed  as  charged. 

Yet  another  alibi  is  that  to  be  forthright  on 
issues  would  be  "going  over  the  union's  head." 
But  this  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  only  basic 
power  which  exists  at  the  bargaining  table  is  the 
support  of  the  employees.  And  how  can  man- 
agement expect  employee  support  if  it  has  never 
communicated  its  stand  on  the  issues.'  This 
silence,  in  effect,  gives  the  union  a  virtual  com- 
munication monopoly  on  the  truly  important 
issues.  To  be  forthright  is  not  being  anti-union. 
It  is  being  pro-employee.  No  responsible  busi- 
nessman or  union  official  would  seriously  deny 
the  other's  right  to  state  honesdy  his  views  on 
employee<entered  issues,  as  long  as  legal  and 
ethical  requirements  are  met. 

Finally  there  is  a  large  array  of  alibis  for 
silence  which  are  used  so  often  that  they  deserve 
classification  as  cultural  folklore.  Because  they 
contain  a  curiously<onsistent  reference  to  ani- 
mals, they  might  be  called  the  "Barnyard  Cho- 
rus." Some  of  them  are:  Don't  stir  up  the  ani- 
mals— Let  sleeping  dogs  lie— You  can't  win  a 
contest  with  a  sl{unl{— Never  wrestle  with  a  pig: 
you'll  both  get  dirty. 

Emplo^-ee  Minds  Abhor  Vacuums 
These  glib  alibis  usually  are  nothing  more 
than  convenient  excuses  for  cowardly  behavior 


or  communication  ineptness.  Managers  have  cul- 
tural myopia  when  they  pretend  they  have  no 
audience.  Employees  are  there.  They  are  listen- 
ing. Managers  must  speak  or  be  ignored. 

Surely  the  missed  opportunity  is  apparent. 
The  millions  of  people  who  work  for  business 
and  industry  are  constantly  deliberating  and 
coming  to  decisions  on  jxilitical  and  social  issues. 
Their  decisions  will  have  much  to  do  with 
whether  freedom  and  the  competitive  enterprise 
system  survive  in  this  nation.  They  are  wUUng 
to  Usten  to  the  views  of  respected  business  man- 
agers. But,  by  keeping  silent  on  the  issues  of  the 
day,  by  excusing  themselves  with  shoddy  and 
shallow  ahbis,  by  failing  to  use  the  tremendous 
potential  of  their  existing  employee  communi- 
cation channels,  managers  are  neglecting  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  exert  deserved  influence. 

Specific  Action  #2 

It's  a  sobering  thought  that  neither  the 
84th  nor  the  85th  Congress  passed  a  single  piece 
of  major  legislation  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  AFL-CIO.  And  there's  litde  Hkeli- 
hood  that  the  new  86th  Congress  will  change 
this  record.  The  political  power  of  big  unions 
made  a  shambles  of  last  Fall's  elections.  The 
Scripps-Howard  papers  have  reported  that  21  of 
the  35  elected  U.  S.  Senators  last  fall  were  en- 
dorsed by  AFL-CIO-COPE,  and  a  U.  S.  News 
and  World  Report  analysis  showed  that  220 
members  of  the  437  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  AFL-CIO  backing. 

How  has  this  Goliath  been  bom.'  At  least 
one  answer  is  that  an  army  of  local  union  officers, 
stewards,  business  agents  and  other  officials  have 
learned  how  to  be  effective  at  the  grass-roots 
political  level. 

Coincident  to  the  growing  poUtical  power 
of  unions,  of  course,  has  been  the  declining  in- 
fluence of  businessmen.  And  it  seems  clear  that 
businessmen  face  political  extinction  unless  they, 
too,  roll  up  their  sleeves,  jack  up  their  deter- 
mination and,  as  individuals,  plimge  into  the 
arena  of  poUtics  in  the  party  of  their  choice  at 
the  ward  and  precinct  level. 

Any  thoughtful  manager  would  disown  spe- 
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cifically  any  notion  that  it  would  be  good  for  this 
country  for  businessmen  to  take  over  the  govern- 
ment and  run  it  for  the  narrow  and  special 
advantage  of  business.  Political  domination  by 
business  is  just  as  repugnant  as  the  prospect  of 
domination  by  farmers,  union  bosses  or  any 
other  special-interest  group. 

But  there  is  much  that  deserving  and  in- 
formed businessmen  can  do  to  restore  balance 
to  the  political  scene.  They  can  (i)  Engage  in 
direct  but  non-partisan  political  action,  centering 
their  efforts  on  issues  rather  than  candidates; 
(2)  Make  sure  they  support  only  good  issues, 
and  then  see  to  it  that  those  issues  are  put 
before  the  voters;  (3)  Alert  businessmen  and 
like-minded  people  to  raise  money  from  indi- 
viduals on  a  strictly  legal,  ethical  basis — and  put 
to  rest  the  widely-held  notion  that  unions  are 
now  the  sole  source  of  enough  money  to  win 
elections;  (4)  Sell  businessmen's  ideas  on  public 
affairs  forthrightly  through  mass  communica- 
tion; (5)  Encourage  activity  and  provide  train- 
ing for  themselves  and  employees  in  essential 
grass-roots,  political  activity— again  on  a  strictly 
non-partisan  basis. 

Ralph  Cordiner,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  General  Electric,  re- 
cently said :  "There  is  a  whole  new  field  to  be 
explored  in  this  matter  of  discovering  and  or- 
ganizing the  political  resources  of  business.  Per- 
haps in  the  past  the  manager  has  not  felt  that 
this  was  a  part  of  his  assignment.    It  is  now." 

Managers  Can  Fulfh-l  Assignment 
There  is  room  for  optimism,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  dismal  record  so  far,  that  businessmen 
can  be  effective  in  these  relatively  new  areas  of 
communicating  with  employees,  and  becoming 
effective  in  grass-roots  politics.  American  busi- 
ness managers,  after  all,  have  applied  their  in- 
telligence, their  genius  for  innovation  and  their 
rational  actions  to  the  product  marketing  field 
with  results  so  spectacular  that  this  nation  has 
won  its  wars  and  still  provided  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 
These  obvious  assets  could  well  produce  similarly 
rewarding  results  in   the  idea-marketing  field, 


if  managers  can  germinate  the  necessary  courage 
and  know-how.  And  there  is  evidence  that  a 
growing  number  of  companies  are  shedding 
their  traditional  cloak  of  silence  and  inaction, 
and  entering  these  new  pursuits  with  intelligence 
and  vigor. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  first  few,  tenta- 
tive steps  in  the  external  arena  fail  to  bestir 
managers  generally— fail  to  generate  widespread 
understanding  that  it  is  external  factors  which, 
in  the  long  run,  threaten  most  the  progress  and 
proiitabihty  of  business  enterprise— and  fail  to 
prevent  an  erosion  of  managerial  courage — then 
we  may  be  closer  to  George  Orwell's  chilling 
portrayal  of  "1984"  than  we  realize. 


There  was  an  old  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  who  is  credited  with  putting 
this  question  frequently  in  his  examinations:  "Warum 
hahen  wir  eien  Giesserie?"  (What  is  a  foundry  for?) 

The  only  one  answer  that  was  acceptable:  "To  make 
a  profit."  When  you  clear  away  all  the  superficialities, 
that's  about  as  profound  as  the  Ian'  of  gravity.  And 
it  applies  to  all  goods  and  services.  They  are  produced 
to  make  a  profit — in  money  or  in  some  other  com- 
pensation- 

•^James  J.  Gibbons  in  Torch 


Editor  to  Reader — 

{Continued  from  page  403) 

express  personal  pleasure  over  three  particular 
items.  First,  he  has  some  good  words  to  say 
about  Switzerland,  a  truly  great  country  which 
has  so  much  to  offer  besides  scenery  and  which 
has  never  received  enough  attention  from  our 
educators  and  social  scientists.  Second,  he  has 
some  good  words,  too,  for  Machiavelli,  about 
whom  not  enough  good  words  have  been  writ- 
ten. Third,  there  is  no  bead-stringing  in  this 
book  and  no  footnoting.  This  book  is  all 
Drucker. 

It  is  a  book  for  study  and  for  reflection.   It 
deserves  to  receive  a  lot  of  both. 
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A  Primer  for  Counselors 


By  Gladys  D.  Meyer 

Manager,  Employee  Services  Division 

White-Rodgers  Company,  St.  Louis 


Editor's  note:  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
Mrs.  Meyer's  "A  Primer  for  Counselors  in  Indus- 
try." The  "Primer"  consists  of  some  thirty  %Vz  % 
ii"  pages  in  a  binder.  The  text  is  reproduced  from 
typewritten  copy.  There  is  little  copy  on  some 
pages.  Other  pages  run  clear  to  the  bottom  with 
double-spaced,  wide-measure  Unes.  Pages  or  sec- 
tions are  given  headings,  Eke  "The  Reasons  for 
CounseUng,"  "The  Efficacy  of  Time,"  "Keeping 
Confidences,"  and  so  on. 

"It  is  really  an  account  of  how  we  do  our  coun- 
seling, and  our  philosophy  about  it,"  says  Mrs. 
Meyer.  "The  things  in  the  Primer  are  what  I  tell 
our  new  plant  foremen  and  office  supeirisors,  as 
part  of  their  early  superv'isory  training.  We  planned 
to  duplicate  the  information  in  a  p>ocket-sized  book- 
let for  all  of  them. 

"Our  department  is  dedicated  to  an  enabling, 
rather  than  doing,  philosophy  and  we  hope  the  in- 
formation in  the  "Primer"  will  enable  all  our  line 
men  to  begin  to  be  good  counselors." 


THE  MOST  difEcult  problem  of  the  counselor 
in  industr}'  is  the  one  of  delicate  and  intelli- 
gent selection— what  to  include  in  the  counseling 
program. 

The  psychologist,  the  spiritual  advisor  and 
the  works  manager  are  excellent  resource  people, 
and  yet  to  adopt  the  suggested  program  of  any 
one  of  them,  or  the  total  of  all  three,  would  be 
chaodc. 

For  the  average  counselor  in  industry  sel- 
dom has  the  time  or  the  staff  to  do  the  clinical 
job  the  psychologist  would  suggest.  The  pastor's 
suggestions  are  too  unrealistic.  Pastor  and  psy- 
chologist conclude  that  the  only  real  problem 
the  counselor  has  is  "selling  top  management." 
Such  things  as  budgets  and  company  policies 
seem  to  them  to  be  non-existent,  or  relatively 
unimportant.  The  works  manager  on  the  other 
hand  is  far  too  work<entered,  and  budgets  and 
policies  loom  out  of  proportion  on  his  horizon. 


Counseling,  whether  recognized  and  or- 
ganized or  not,  is  going  on  all  the  time 
in  every  organization.  The  best  fellow  to 
counsel  is  the  supervisor,  if  he  has  the 
skill.  The  Primer,  which  is  barely  sam- 
pled here,  is  intended  mainly  to  give  su- 
pervisors enough  information  to  make 
them  effective,  either  in  doing  the  job 
themselves  or  in  working  with  a  desig- 
nated counselor. 


Comes  then,  the  delicate,  intelligent  selec- 
tion and  the  hope  that  when  your  choice  is  made 
the  psychologist  can  say  "Well,  it's  a  Uttle  odd, 
but  pi-etty  sound  psychologically,"  the  pastor  can 
say  "They  haven't  forgotten  spiritual  values  al- 
together," and  the  works  manager  can  whole- 
heartedly approve  the  program. 

•  »        * 

There  are  many  kinds  of  counseling  in  in- 
dustry, but  for  the  purposes  of  this  Primer  we 
are  concerned  with  the  counseling  of  off-the-job 
problems.  We  all  have  them.  Unfortunately  we 
can't  hang  them  up  in  the  closet,  like  pajamas, 
and  leave  them  at  home.  They  ride  in  to  work 
with  us  and  can  keep  us  pretty  hag-ridden. 

So  we  can  define  counseling  as  an  attempt  to 
help  an  employee  solve  those  problems  tvhich 
are  not  job  problems  but  tvhich  affect  his  job 

efficiency. 

#  •        * 

There  is  something  in  the  world  called  hu- 
man dignity  which  must  be  respected;  there  is  a 
rule  worth  more  than  any  rule  ever  invented.  It 

is  the  rtde  called  Golden. 

*  •        * 

Counseling  is  going  on  wherever  two  or 
three  people  are  gathered  together.  There  must 
have  been  some  counseling  from  the  beginning 
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of  the  employer-employee  relationship.  Em- 
ployer and  employee  didn't  always  \now  they 
were  giving  or  receiving  counseling,  but  the  ac- 
tivity was  there  all  the  same. 

Some  companies  have  formal  counseling 
programs  and  the  job  title  of  counselor.  Others 
have  no  title  and  perhaps  no  formaUzed  pro- 
gram, but  certain  people,  usually  in  the  person- 
nel department,  have  been  specifically  desginated 
to  serve  as  counselors.  In  still  other  companies 
there  may  be  no  title,  no  program,  no  designa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  head  of  the  company  may 
maintain  that  no  counseling  goes  on  in  his  or- 
ganization. 

This  is  a  fallacy.  There  will  always  be  peo- 
ple who,  because  of  a  warm  interest  in  others,  a 
magnetism  of  personality,  or  an  over-developed 
curiosity,  draw  problems  of  others  to  themselves, 
and  attempt  to  counsel.  This  kind  of  counseling 
may,  on  occasion  be  good,  but  it  can  also  be  very 
bad. 

The  baby  is  on  the  doorstep.  Why  not  legiti- 
matize it.'' 

#  «        # 

The  counselor  should  have  a  work-place 
that  is  easy  to  find  and  to  which  employees  can 
come  without  being  made  conspicuous;  a  place 
small  enough  to  give  a  warm,  intimate  feeling; 
a  place  where  an  employee  can  sit  down  and  un- 
burden himself  in  utmost  privacy.  And  the 
counselor  should  see  to  it  that  no  telephone 
calls,  inter-coms  or  other  callers  interrupt  the 
catharsis. 

*  *        * 

Without  a  background  of  education,  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  respect,  the  counselor-super- 
visor relationship  may  well  be  one  the  supervisor 
fears  and  distrusts.  It  is  a  unique  relationship, 
as  counselors  are  permitted  considerable  freedom 
of  action  with  a  supervisor's  people  and  yet,  in 
the  normal  sense,  are  in  no  way  accountable  to 
him. 

It  is  a  fortunate  counselor  who  is  the  first  in  a 
particular  company  and  who  can  have  a  few 
months  to  do  something  else  before  starting  the 
counseling  program:  who,  having  a  little  time 
to  get  to  know  and  help  the  supervisors,  can  win 


their  confidence  and  respect  so  that  when  the 
program  is  started  the  supervisors  will  at  least 
have  an  open  mind  about  it. 

It  is  a  wise  company  that  will,  before  start- 
ing a  counseling  program,  give  some  supervisory 
training  time  to  the  whole  aspect  of  counseling 
and  will  encourage  the  supervisors  to  make 
suggestions. 

*  *        # 

The  honest,  experienced  counselor  will  ac- 
knowledge that  some  of  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses attributed  to  him  actually  involved  noth- 
ing on  his  part  except  listening.  There  is  some- 
times sufficient  help  in  getting  a  worry  ofT  one's 
chest  so  that  nothing  further  is  required;  or,  in 
the  telling,  vistas  of  solution  suddenly  open  up 
for  the  troubled  one.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
there  seem  to  be  only  two  essential  physical 
characteristics  for  good  counseling:  large  ears 
and  small  mouth. 

«        »        * 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  counselor  in 
industry  to  help  solve  the  stated,  disturbing  prob- 
lem and  not  to  probe  for  vague,  deeper-seated 
sub-problems.  The  counselor  must  resp>ect  the 
counselee  by  accepting  the  stated  problem  as  a 
problem,  even  though  it  may  seem  too  trivial  to 
be  classified  as  such.  Trivial  though  it  may  be, 
if  it  disturbs  the  counselee  and  lowers  his  job 
efficiency,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant problem. 

*  *        * 

Ask  yourself,  "Am  1  qualified  to  help  on 
this  problem?"  Many  problems  are  simple,  and 
any  reasonably  intelligent,  well-balanced  person 
could  counsel  effectively.  Others  are  not  so  sim- 
ple and  may  require  psychiatry  and  psycho- 
therapy. 

Before  trying  to  help  with  these  latter  prob- 
lems the  counselor  should  ask  himself  if  he  is 
qualified  to  practice  psychiatry.  To  do  so  with- 
out the  proper  qualifications  is  a  dangerous 
thing  and  a  kind  of  malpractice.  There  are  many 
fine  counselors  in  industry  today.  Few  of  them 
are  psychiatrists.  Most  of  them  have  sense 
enough  not  to  try  to  practice  p>sychiatry.  Does 
this  mean  that  these  more  serious  problems  are 
by-passed?   Not  at  all!   They  are  handled  by  re- 
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ferring  the  employee  outside  to  those  qualified 
to  handle  the  problems. 

#  *        # 

The  good  counselor  will  have,  or  will 
strive  to  acquire,  three  particular  traits  or  char- 
acteristics. The  degree  to  which  he  possesses  and 
uses  them  is  the  measure  of  his  success. 

He  needs  objectiinty — not  a  cold,  clinical  ob- 
jectivity, but  a  warm  understanding  one,  with  no 
personal  emotions  involved. 

He  needs  to  have  a  respect  for  other  people 
at  their  own  level  of  development.  This  is  the 
most  important  of  the  three.  If  he  has  this  he 
will  not  try  to  play  God,  to  make  people  over  in 
his  own  image.  He  will  let  people  work  out 
their  problems  at  their  own  level  of  develop- 
ment. And  he  will  learn  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference between  level  of  development  and  level 
of  intelligence. 

Last,  the  counselor  needs  self-knowledge.  He 
must  recognize  his  prejudices,  his  biases,  his 
blind  spots,  and  learn  how  to  discount  for  them. 
These  are  the  things  that  cause  some  of  our 
counseling  failures,  and  if  we  fail,  not  knowing 
why,  our  prospects  for  success  diminish. 

#  *        * 

No  quality  will  make  or  break  a  counselor 
as  surely  as  his  ability  or  inability  to  hold  in 
confidence  information  that  is  given  in  confi- 
dence. Written  records  of  confidences  should  be 
sacrosanct.  The  dedicated  counselor  will  risk  be- 
ing disciphned  for  insubordination  before  he 
will  violate  either  oral  or  written  confidences. 

#  #        * 

The  counselor  should  strive  to  be,  not  a 
crutch  on  which  a  cripple  can  lean  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  but  a  catapult  to  give  him  a  little 
shove  upward  so  he  can  ascend  under  his  own 
power.  And  so  some  part  of  the  solution  of 
every  problem  must  be  left  to  the  counselee,  no 
matter  how  inadequate  he  may  seem  to  be. 

In  many  instances  it  would  be  easier, 
quicker  and  cheaper  to  solve  the  problem  for 
him  but,  in  so  doing,  nothing  will  have  been 
done  to  help  him  develop  his  own  capacity.  The 
person  who  can  handle  even  a  small  part  of  to- 
day's problem  will,  through  the  development  of 


his  capacity,  be  able  to  solve  a  larger  part  of  the 
problem  that  comes  along  tomorrow. 


*        * 


Time  is  a  healer  in  many  counseling  prob- 
lems. This  is  particularly  true  of  "heart"  prob- 
lems. The  wise  counselor  listens  sympathetically 
to  the  recounting  of  the  sad  and/or  sordid  de- 
tails that  led  up  to  a  broken  engagement,  a  sepa- 
ration or  a  contemplated  divorce.  He  marvels  at 
the  forbearance  of  the  teller,  but  he  never  says  so. 
For  not  infrequently,  after  the  passing  of  a  little 
time,  the  counselee  comes  in  to  report  that  the 
engagement  is  on  again,  the  separation  is  over  or 
the  divorce  forgotten. 

Then  the  counselor  is  glad  that  he  hasn't  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  subject  of  sweetheart  or 
spouse.  For  a  counselee  to  say  "My  husband  is 
a  lazy,  conceited  bum'"  is  one  thing;  for  the 
coimselor  to  express  the  same  opinion  is  quite 

another,  and  is  best  left  unsaid. 

*        *        * 

The  counselor  will  work  with  and  through 
the  supervisors,  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  The  ex- 
perienced counselor  knows  that  the  most  effec- 
tive counseling  of  all  is  done  at  the  immediate 
line  of  supervision,  providing  the  supervisor  has 
the  necessary  counseling  skills.  So  the  counselor 
must  try  to  make  better  counselors  of  the  super- 
visors, and  encourage  them  to  counsel  when  they 
are  quaHfied  to  do  so. 

The  supervisor  who  has  confidence  and  trust 
in  the  counselor  will  refer  many  problems  to 
him.  But  what  about  the  counselee  who  comes 
for  counseling  "on  his  own".'' 

If  a  counselor  doesn't  know  whether  a  re- 
ferral has  been  made  by  the  supervisor,  he 
should  ask.  If  the  counselee  gives  a  negative 
answer,  the  suggestion  should  be  made  that  he 
speak  to  his  supervisor  first.  If  the  counselee 
objects,  or  if  this  is  impractical,  then  the  coun- 
selee should  be  told  that  his  supervisor  will  be 
given  a  brief  summary  of  the  interview,  and 
whv.  Unless  the  problem  is  one  that  should  be 
handled  in  greatest  confidence,  this  should  be 
the  standard  procedure. 

In  most  cases  there  will  be  no  objection, 
since  by-passing  the  supervisor  was  not  delib- 
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erate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  counselee  has  a 
long-standing  problem  which  is  building  up  day 
by  day,  if  the  problem  has  been  discussed  with 
the  supervisor  several  times,  if  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable time  has  elapsed  and  "nothing  has  hap- 
jjened"  then  counselor  and  counselee  have  every 
right  to  be  less  considerate  of  the  supervisor. 

*  #        # 

Many  problems  require  referrals  outside  the 
company.  These  must  be  made  in  a  responsible 
manner.  The  counselor  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  his  community— not  only 
in  regard  to  the  functions  performed  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  persons  who  perform  those  functions. 

When  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  are  cer- 
tain fairly  common  problems  that  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  outside  source,  a  file  should 
be  set  up.  It  should  contain  all  the  pertinent 
and  helpful  data  about  the  source  and  should 
be  kept  up  to  date. 

For  example,  you  may  know  the  days  and 
hours  that  Legal  Aid  services  are  available,  but 
do  you  know  the  particular  day  when  the  work 
load  is  lightest  at  this  source,  so  that  on  this  day 
your  employees  would  need  the  least  time  away 
from  work,  if  you  made  a  referral  ? 

The  following  subject  headings  in  a  coun- 
selor's file  might  sound  odd:  Children's  Clinics, 
Nursing  Homes,  Personal  Affairs  of  Military 
Personnel,  Services  For  Unmarried  Mothers, 
State  Senators  and  Representatives,  etc.  But  if 
this  file  has  grown  out  of  real  need  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  hand-tailored  one  and  will  fit  far 
better  than  something  bought  off  a  rack. 

The  resourceful  counselor  will  also  look  for 
help  within  his  own  organization  and  make  re- 
ferrals to  those  qualified  to  help.  The  best  help 
is  not  necessarily  all  the  way  across  town. 

*  *        * 

The  counselor  will  analyze  the  oyer-all  coun- 
seling program  from  time  to  time.  What  are  the 
intake  figures?  Are  they  rising  or  falling?  Are 
the  supervisors  consistently  making  referrals  to 
the  counselor?  Is  there  evidence  from  counselees 
and  others  that  the  counseling  has  been  effective  ? 

The  counselor  will  do  some  self-analysis.  He 
will  ask  himself  what  results  he  expected.  Out 


of  his  experience  he  will  have  come  to  know  that 
certain  problems  are  critical,  to  the  company  and 
to  the  employees,  and  he  will  rate  himself  not  on 
his  over-all  effectiveness,  but  on  how  well  he 
handled  the  critical  problems. 

The  counselor,  having  done  some  analysis 
and  self-analysis,  having  gotten  some  opinions 
from  others,  including  his  supervisor,  may  have 
reason  to  feel  quite  pleased.  But  he  may  still 
have  a  little  nagging  question  in  the  back  of  his 
mind:  does  any  of  this  have  meaning  in  dollars 
to  his  company  ?  It  is  a  worn  cliche  of  personnel 
people  that  most  of  their  activities  have  intangi- 
ble values  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  counselor  is  more  fortunate.  If  an  em- 
ployee had  an  unresolved  health  problem  that 
caused  him  to  be  absent  for  four  days  a  month 
for  the  past  five  months,  and  if  the  counselor 
helped  him  solve  the  problem  so  that  he  no 
longer  had  to  be  absent  for  that  reason— well, 
t/iat  can  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents. 

If  an  employee's  production  dropped  be- 
cause she  had  left  her  small  children  with  a  new 
sitter  whom  she  fears  is  not  reliable,  and  if  the 
counselor  helps  her  get  the  children  into  a  good 
day  nursery,  following  which  her  production 
goes  up,  that  can  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents. 

The  wise  counselor,  along  with  his  analyz- 
ing and  opinion-getting,  will  do  a  little  arith- 
metic on  those  problems  that  admit  to  figures. 
It  is  nice  to  have  some  financial  findings  on 
hand  in  case  someone  asks  the  dollars  and  cents 

question. 

#        #        # 

A  good  many  people  today  do  not  seem  to 
be  interested  in  developing  their  own  capacities, 
and  would  be  willing  to  go  through  life  letting 
someone  else  do  everything  for  them.  But  every 
counselor  knows  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that,  once  in  a  while,  in  the  most  unbelievable 
places  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
there  are  people  who,  if  given  just  a  little  help, 
develop  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  and  hop)es 
of  the  counselor.  This  is  the  real  thrill  and 
challenge  of  counseling,  and  compensates  for 
our  many  failures. 


How  to  Compute  Your 
Labor  Turnover  Costs 


PERSONNEL  directors,  and  managers  in  general, 
are  increasingly  concerned  about  labor  turn- 
over. They  are  concerned  not  only  with  its  cost 
but  also  with  its  effect  upon  employee  morale 
and  their  companies'  personnel  structure.  But 
they  have  been  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to 
control  it  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
standardized  "yardstick"  for  measuring  the 
harmful  effects  of  turnover — particularly  for 
figuring  the  actual  dollar  loss  suffered  by  busi- 
ness because  of  it. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  standardized 
method  of  labor  turnover  cost  computation,  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 
(Southern  California)  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Southern  California  imdertook  a 
study  to  provide  more  accurate  cost  information. 
A  steering  committee  of  personnel  and  research 
executives  was  established  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  committee  decided  on  the  use  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  covering  many  com- 
panies in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Letters  of  invi- 
tation were  sent  to  the  chief  personnel  executives 
of  133  selected  companies,  and  71  accepted. 
Thirty-seven  had  completed  and  returned  their 
questionnaire  at  the  time  the  study  was  con- 
cluded. 

One  of  the  preliminary  considerations  in 
planning  the  questionnaire  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  areas  where  additional  expenses  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  because  of  turn- 
over. Some  companies  in  computing  turnover 
costs  had  been  analyzing  only  the  additional  ex- 
penses assignable  to  the  personnel  function.  This 


Note   the   offer   of   two   "appendix"    tables    which    add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  article. 


By  Grant  W.  Canfield 

Manager,  Orange  County  Office 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association 

Garden  Grove,  California 


How  much  labor  turnover  do  you  con- 
sider desirable?  Do  you  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  how  much  your  "excess"  turn- 
over costs  you,  everything  considered? 
This  study  indicates  the  average  is  $475 
each  time  a  separatee  must  be  replaced; 
in  one  example  the  figure  is  $799.91.  The 
author  and  his  steering  comtnittee  at- 
tempted to  devise  a  comprehensive  for- 
mula for  determining  cost  figures  which 
mean  something  from  company  to  com- 
pany. 


type  of  evaluation  is  concerned  with  such  costs 
as  advertising  and  other  recruitment  expense, 
time  spent  by  various  people  interviewing  appli- 
cants, and  other  costs  associated  with  the  em- 
ployment process. 

When  such  expenses  occur  in  securing  re- 
placements, they  should  certainly  be  included  as 
items  of  extra  labor  turnover  cost.  But,  while  in 
some  cases  these  may  appear  sizable,  they  are 
dwarfed  by  comparison  with  other  elements  of 
turnover  cost  as  developed  in  this  report. 

The  principal  cost  areas  were  selected  after 
a  careful  review  of  the  tangible  and  intangible 
costs  which  might  possibly  be  involved.  These 
included: 

A.  Employment  Cost.  This  is  defined  as 
the  total  of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  brought 
about  by  the  procurement,  selection  and  place- 
ment of  employees.  Typical  expenses  would  in- 
clude advertising,  recruitment,  testing  materials, 
stationery   supplies,   wages   and   salaries  of  all 
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employees  who  are  exclusively  engaged  in  em- 
ployment activity,  and  the  appropriate  percent- 
age of  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  who 
spend  a  portion  of  their  working  time  on  em- 
ployment activity,  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
departmental  overhead  costs,  and  pre-employ- 
ment physical  examinations. 

B.  BreaJ{-ln  Cost.  This  is  defined  as  the 
expense  brought  about  by  the  sub-standard  pro- 
duction of  new  employees  while  learning  their 
job  assignments  and  becoming  adjusted. 

C.  Breaf{ing-in  Cost.  This  is  defined  as  the 
dollar  value  of  time  lost  by  supervisors  and 
others  who  assist  in  breaking  in  new  employees. 

D.  Formal  Training  Cost.  This  is  defined 
as  the  average  cost  to  train  one  new  or  replace- 
ment employee.  Note  that  this  refers  only  to 
organized  training  program  expenses,  and  not 
to  on-the-job  training  costs  which  are  included 
under  break-in  and  breaking-in  costs. 

E.  Separation  Cost.  This  is  defined  as  the 
total  of  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  which  are 
specifically  chargeable  to  the  separation  of  em- 
ployees. Typical  expenses  would  include:  lost 
hours  of  production  due  to  separation  processing, 
and  time  lost  by  personnel  representatives  and 
others  who  are  involved  in  the  process. 

F.  Lost  Production  and  Extra  Burden 
Costs.  These  are  costs  brought  about  by  the 
understaffing  of  company  facilities  because  of 
labor  turnover.  These  costs  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  length  of  time  normally  required 
to  secure  replacement  workers,  the  overhead 
burden  rate  of  the  company  and  its  application 
against  reduced  units  of  production,  and  the 
additional  overtime  worked  to  maintain  a  nor- 
mal production  level. 

G.  Extra  Social  Security  Tax  Cost.  This  is 
the  additional  tax  that  must  be  borne  by  the 
employer  because  of  the  resumption  of  tax  pay- 
ments required  for  replacement  employees. 

H.  Extra  Unemployment  Insurance  Tax 
Costs.  As  with  extra  Social  Security  taxes,  the 
employer  normally  ceases  to  make  a  tax  contri- 
bution on  the  pay  of  his  employees  when  the 
statutory  limit  is  reached.  Labor  turnover  can 
result  in  a  continuation  of  these  payments. 


Only  "Excess"  Turnover  Considered 
Several  prominent  authors  in  the  employee 
relations  field  have  suggested  that  some  amount 
of  labor  turnover  is  desirable  in  order  to  bring 
in  "'new  blood,"  prevent  in-breeding  and  help 
maintain  average  wage  and  salary  rates  at  com- 
petitive levels.  So,  each  participant  in  the  study 
was  asked  to  determine  what  percentage  of  turn- 
over \\as  considered  desirable  in  his  company, 
and  to  exclude  the  costs  associated  with  the  de- 
sirable level  from  the  turnover  cost  data. 

After  deciding  the  desirable  degree  of  turn- 
over (this  figure  averaged  between  i  and  i'/i% 
per  month),  each  company  was  asked  to  apply 
the  uniform  method  of  cost  computation,  and 
prepare  actual  dollars-and-cents  figures  for  the 
major  labor  turnover  cost  elements.  Upon  re- 
turn of  the  completed  questionnaire,  an  analysis 
was  made  of  the  figures  reported  for  each  of  the 
cost  factors  included  in  the  study.  The  average 
cost  for  each  of  the  factors,  as  reported  by  the 
organizations  that  participated,  are  presented  in 
the  Table. 

Aterage  Labor  Turnover  Factor  Costs 
Reported  by  Survey  Participants 

Emplo\Tnent  Cost  $  43.27 


Break-in  Cost 

152-97 

Brcaking-in  Cost 

49-45 

Formal  Training  Cost 

29-33 

Separation  Cost 

3-34 

Lost  Production  and  Burden  Costs 

174-76 

45312 

The  preliminary  average  labor  turnover  cost 
figure  of  $453.12  per  replacement  employee  does 
not  include  the  additional  costs  of  Social  Security 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  taxes  brought 
about  by  labor  turnover.  This  study  may  have 
been  unique  in  its  attempt  to  classify  and  com- 
pute the  extra  tax  expenses  brought  about  by 
labor  turnover. 

Social  Security  T.\x  Factor 
With  a  current  Social  Security  tax  of  2y^% 
applied  against  the  first  $4,200.00  of  each  em- 
ployee's annual  earnings  (soon  to  be  2l4%  ap- 
plied against  the  first  $4,800.00)  the  potential  tax 
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bill  of  even  a  small  employer  becomes  quite 
costly.  Since  the  employer  ceases  to  pay  the  tax 
for  employees  who  have  completed  the  base 
earnings  requirement,  any  turnover  which  brings 
about  a  replacement  will  result  in  the  continua- 
tion of  this  tax  payment  until  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  or  until  the  replacement  employee 
has  reached  the  S4f2oo.oo  mark  in  earnings.  This 
additional  cost  can  be  justifiably  included  as  an 
expense  of  labor  turnover. 

The  primary  factors  that  influence  the  extra 
Social  Security  tax  costs  are  the  average  rate  of 
pay  of  the  organization  and  the  average  length 
of  time  worked  by  employees  who  separate.  An 
average  rate  of  pay  which  does  not  exceed 
$4,200.00  pcT  year  theoretically  does  not  produce 
any  additional  tax  costs  since  the  company 
would  pay  the  2'/4%  t^x  on  employee  earnings 
throughout  the  calendar  year. 

As  the  average  rate  of  pay  increases  and  the 
average  length  of  time  worked  decreases,  the 
potential  tax  costs  are  expanded.  For  example, 
an  organization  with  an  average  pay  rate  of 
$^.00  per  hour  would  have  completed  its  Social 
Security  tax  obligation  for  its  employees  at  the 
end  of  approximately  34  weeks  ($4,200.00).  Al- 
though there  will  be  some  additional  tax  costs 
generated  through  the  replacement  of  employees 
during  the  base  period,  all  replacements  that 
occur  after  the  time  that  the  base  earnings  re- 
quirement is  normally  met  can  be  considered  as 
producing  additional  out-of-pocket  tax  costs.  The 
maximum  additional  potential  tax  cost  may  be 
computed  by  subtracting  $4,200.00  from  the 
average  annual  rate  of  pay  and  then  multiplying 
the  remainder  by  2|4%- 

$17.44  Extra  Tax  Per  Separation 
In  a  company  of  100  employees  with  an 
average  monthly  net  turnover  of  only  1%,  the 
extra  Social  Security  tax  cost,  based  on  an  aver- 
age hourly  rate  of  $3.00,  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $367.20  per  year,  or  $30.60  per  employee 
separated. 

The  average  cost  of  Social  Security  tax  re- 
vealed by  the  study  was  $17.44  per  employee 
separated.  This  means  that,  if  an  organization's 


net  labor  turnover  rate  is  comparable  to  the 
average  for  manufacturing  plants  in  the  metro- 
politan Los  Angeles  area  (3.1%,  June  1958),  the 
amount  of  labor  turnover  expense  chargeable 
to  Social  Security  taxes  alone  would  be  $648.77 
per  100  employees  on  the  payroll  per  year. 

The  method  of  determining  Unemployment 
Insurance  tax  costs  chargeable  to  labor  turnover 
was  quite  similar.  In  California,  as  in  some 
other  states,  the  advantages  of  experience  or 
merit  rating  are  offered  to  employers  who  are 
able  to  stabilize  their  employment  and  thus  re- 
duce claims  upon  their  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance reserves.  While  the  majority  of  personnel 
administrators  and  financial  executives  are  prob- 
ably familiar  with  this  type  of  merit  provision, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  a  few  have 
considered  the  influence  of  the  company's  turn- 
over rate  on  the  total  burden  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  tax  costs. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Rises  Too 

Since  the  base  earnings  which  govern  the 
amount  of  contribution  by  the  company  are 
usually  less  than  those  for  Social  Security  taxes, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  period  of  time  in 
which  labor  turnover  may  bring  about  extra 
Unemployment  Insurance  tax  is  much  longer. 
Using  the  same  example  as  above,  a  company 
with  a  $3.00  average  hourly  rate  of  pay  would 
complete  the  base  earnings  tax  contribution  re- 
quirement ($3,000.00  in  California)  at  the  end 
of  25  weeks.  This  means  that,  depending  upon 
the  rate  of  turnover,  the  company  could  con- 
tinue to  pay  extra  Unemployment  Insurance 
taxes  for  more  than  six  months. 

From  the  data  develop>ed,  the  average  com- 
pany in  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  spending  $10.26 
in  extra  Unemployment  Insurance  taxes  per 
employee  separated. 

By  adding  the  additional  tax  costs  to  the 
average  costs  reported  for  the  other  factors,  an 
average  turnover  cost  of  $480.82  per  employee 
separated  was  derived  for  the  companies  that 
participated  in  the  study.  For  those  companies 
which  do  not  offer  a  formal  training  program, 
the  average  cost  would  be  reduced  to  $461.49. 
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In  any  event,  the  cost  of  labor  turnover  in  even 
a  small  company  is  startling.  For  example,  in  a 
company  of  200  employees  with  an  adjusted  net 
labor  turnover  rate  of  only  2%  per  month,  the 
average  cost  of  labor  turnover  per  year  could 
amount  to  over  $20,000.00. 

As  has  been  said,  the  purpKDse  of  the  sur- 
vey was  to  collect  sufficient  data  to  enable  the 
preparation  of  a  formula  which  could  be  used 
for  standardized  cost  computation.  In  addition 
to  the  Factors  A  to  H  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed, two  other  Factors,  X  and  Y,  are  used  in 
the  formula.  Factor  X  represents  the  formula 
net  labor  turnover  rate  adjustment:  Factor  Y, 
the  formula  average  hourly  rate  adjustment. 

"Appendix"  Tables  Available 

The  unit  labor  turnover  cost,  or  representa- 
tive average  cost  of  labor  turnover  per  separatee, 
is  then  seen  as  the  sum  of  cost  Factors  A  to  H, 
plus  the  Factors  X  and  Y.  The  author  is  pre- 
pared to  send  interested  readers  Tables  I  and  II 
for  which  there  was  not  room  in  this  article. 

Table  I  states  the  Formula  and  shows  "rep- 
resentative additional  expenses  brought  about 
by  labor  turnover"  for  each  Factor.  The  figures 
take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  company 
(up  to  500,  1000,  and  above  2000  employees)  and 
the  kind  of  company— manufacturing,  privately 
owned  utility,  finance  and  insurance,  and  whole- 
sale trade — for  each  Factor. 

Table  II  gives  detailed  figures  related  to 
Factors  X  and  Y.  For  Factor  X,  figures  are  given 
in  two  columns:  column  A  gives  the  "company 
average  net  labor  turnover  rate;"  the  parallel 
column  B  gives  the  matching  "weighted  factor 
formula  average  cost  adjustment"  for  the  specific 
turnover  rate.  For  Factor  Y,  average  hourly 
rates  from  $1.75  to  $3.00  an  hour  are  listed  in 
one  column;  and  the  weighted  average  cost  ad- 
justment for  each  hourly  rate  is  listed  in  the 
other. 

People  desiring  these  two  "appendix"  tables 
may  write  the  author  at  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  Orange  County 
Office,  13153  Brookhurst  St.,  Garden  Grove, 
California. 


The  cost  figures  for  Table  I  were  prepared 
from  the  cost  data  from  each  participant, 
grouped  according  to  company  classification  and 
size.  Average  costs  were  completed  for  each 
group. 

To  use  the  tables,  here  is  the  procedure, 
(i)  Select  the  appropriate  factor  cost  figures 
from  Table  I  in  accordance  with  company  size 
and  industrial  classification.  (2)  Total  the  costs 
for  the  factors.  (3)  Referring  to  Table  II,  select 
the  adjustment  factors  which  correspond  with 
the  company's  average  rate  of  pay  and  net  labor 
turnover  rate.  (4)  Algebraically  combine  the  ad- 
justment costs  with  the  other  factor  costs.  (5) 
The  resultant  sum  represents  the  average  excess 
labor  turnover  cost  per  separatee. 

Example  Worked  Out 
Let's  see  how  this  works  out  in  XYZ  Com- 
pany. This  is  a  manufacturing  concern  with  800 
employees.  The  average  rate  of  pay  for  the 
company  is  $2.60  per  hour  and  for  the  last  12 
months,  the  net  labor  turnover  rate  has  averaged 

3-9%- 

By  referring  to  the  tables,  it  is  found  that  a 

manufacturing  company  employing  between  501 
and  1,000  persons  has  a  representative  additional 
employment  cost  (Factor  A)  of  $78.31.  Con- 
tinuing through  the  balance  of  the  labor  turn- 
over cost  factors,  the  following  figures  are  de- 
veloped : 

A.  Employment  Cost  $  78.31 

B.  Break-in  Cost  30584 

C.  Breaking-in  Cost  120.44 

D.  This    company     does  not     maintain     a 

formal   training  program. 

E.  Separation  Cost  7.i6 

F.  Lost  Production  and  Extra  Burden  Cost  248.84 

G.  Social  Security  Tax  Cost  20.62 
H.  State  Unemployment  Insurance  Tax  Cost  13.24 


UNADJUSTED  LABOR  TURNOVER       $795.15 
EXTRA  COST  PER  SEPARATEE 

By  referring  to  Factor  X  in  Table  II,  it  is 
found  that  a  3.9%  net  labor  turnover  rate  is 
lower  than  the  average  upon  which  the  table 
was  based  and  results  in  a  minus  adjustment 
figure  of  $3.33.  For  Factor  Y,  however,  an  aver- 
age  rate  of  $2.60  is  higher  than   the   survey 
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Labor  Turnover  Follow-Up  Study:  Distribution 

of  Responses  on  Value  and  Application  of 

Labor  Turnover  Formula  and  Tables 


Descriptive  Phrase 


Percent  of 
Replies 

9.09 


A    valuable    tool    for    personnel    administration. 

reasonably  applicable  and  understandable. 

Appears  to  be  a  reasonably  accurate  measuring         66.66 

device  considering  the  variation  among  companies 

A  step  in  the  right  direction,  not  too  applicable,  9.09 

but  better  than  any  standardized  turnover  cost 

measurement  device  currendy  available. 

Since  the  formula  does  not  provide  specific  cost  9.09 

data  on   the  individual  company,   the  average 

costs  provided  by  the  tables  are  of  little  value. 

The  method  used  by  the  formula  is  acceptable,  6.06 

but   the   tables   should   be   enlarged   to   provide 

more   specific    data   for   company   comparisons. 

The  formula  is  not  applicable  or  useful.  0 

average,  and  results  in  a  plus  adjustment  of 
$8.09.  By  algebraically  combining  the  adjustment 
Factors  X  and  Y,  a  net  plus  adjustment  of  $4.76 
remains.  By  adding  the  S4.76  to  the  unadjusted 
total  cost  developed  above,  we  now  have  the 
typical  average  cost  of  S799.91  per  separatee 
brought  about  by  excess  labor  turnover  at  the 
XYZ  Company. 


The  majority  (See  the  Table)  of  the  partici- 
pants in  a  follow-up  study  which  was  made 
indicated  that  the  formula  provided  reasonably 
accurate  cost  data.  Among  the  companies  in  the 
follow-up  study  were  seven  that  had  participated 
in  the  survey.  The  difference  in  average  total 
cost  between  the  entire  follow-up  study  and  the 
sample  of  the  seven  companies  was  only  $6.00. 
So  it  would  appear  that  while  the  formula  does 
not  provide  exact  cost  figures,  it  does  provide  a 
reasonably  accurate  total  figure. 

Since  the  average  company  loses  approxi- 
mately $475.00  each  time  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
place a  separatee,  it  is  obvious  that  an  adequate 
employee  relations  program  that  provides  for 
proper  selection,  placement,  training  and  com- 
mimications  procedures  may  completely  pay  for 
itself.  It  is  hoped  that  the  concepts  and  tech- 
niques which  have  been  introduced  and  partially 
developed  in  this  study  will  encourage  additional 
research  on  turnover  costs,  as  a  need  exists  for 
a  broadening  of  the  specific  cost  data  upon  which 
to  conduct  further  validation  of  the  tables.  There 
is  also  a  need  to  expand  the  number  of  business 
and  industry  classifications  included  in  the  tables 
so  that  more  companies  can  use  the  formula. 


Milwaukee  Gas'  "Wonderful  Future" 

Thanks  to  John  A.  Callahan  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Gas  Light  Company  (626  East  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Milwaukee  i.  Wise.)  for  telling  us  about 
his  20-page  booklet  "Step  into  a  Wonderful  Fu- 
ture" which  has  been  highly  effective  in  the  com- 
pany's recruiting  program.  Mr.  Callahan  wrote 
us  some  months  ago: 

Designed  to  appeal  not  only  to  high  school 
graduates  but  to  college  seniors  and  business  school 
students  as  well,  the  booklet  tells  the  story  of  com- 
pany faciliues,  types  of  jobs,  promotional  opportuni- 
ties— in  short,  the  company's  program  as  a  whole. 
It  makes  generous  use  of  pictures  of  graduates  of  a 
year  ago  in  their  present  jobs,  something  we  have 
found  to  be  particularly  appealing  both  to  seniors 
and  faculty  members,  who  react  most  favorably  to 


seeing  former  friends  and  students  in  their  worka- 
day environment. 

The  books  are  distributed  personally  to  all  pui> 
lic  and  parochial  high  schools,  colleges  and  business 
colleges  in  the  Milwaukee  area,  in  varying  quanti- 
ties depending  on  the  size  of  the  graduating  classes. 
Response,  each  time,  has  been  most  gratifying. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  other  companies  who 
produce  a  booklet  describing  the  advantages  of  as- 
sociation with  their  oganization,  yet,  we  believe  the 
personalizing  of  ours  through  the  use  of  personnel 
pictures  and  school  identification,  sets  it  apart. 

Mr.  Callahan  last  summer  said  that  he  had  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  this  attractive  book- 
let available  for  P/J  readers  who  might  request 
them.  If  you  want  one  you'd  better  lose  no  time 
in  writing  him. 


How  Salesmen  and  Technical  Men 
Differ  in  Describing  Themselves 


By  Wayne  K.  Kirchner 

and  Marvin  D.  Dunnette 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


WHO  says  that  technical  persons  are  intro- 
verted, mild,  withdrawn,  and  silent? 
Who  says  that  salesmen  are  outgoing,  friendly, 
aggressive,  and  forceful?  They  do,  and  this 
article  aims  to  show  how  they  say  it  in  an  ob- 
jective manner. 

Most  observers  would  not  dispute  the  idea 
that  salesmen  and  technical  men  are  different 
"breeds  of  cat."  Traditionally,  the  salesman  is 
thought  of  as  an  outgoing,  bluff,  hardy,  aggres- 
sive type;  the  technical  person  and  scientist  as 
a  somewhat  introverted,  quiet,  mild  and  schol- 
arly person.  Obviously,  there  are  many  excefv 
tions,  but  these  are  the  common  stereotypes. 

To  what  extent  do  these  stereotypes  reflect 
the  actual  self<oncepts  of  salesmen  and  of  tech- 
nical men?  Is  it  just  the  casual  observer  who 
reports  these  traits  .is  identifying  characteristics 
of  the  two  groups?  Or  do  technical  men  and 
salesmen  agree  with  the  public  in  the  stereotypic 
traits  always  reported? 

Recently,  a  study  was  undertaken  to  answer 
these  questions.  This  article  presents  findings 
from  that  study. 

The  method  used  to  gather  personality 
descriptions  was  a  relatively  new  and  promising 
one.  Each  person  in  two  groups,  consisting  of 
130  salesmen  and  41  technical  persons  and  scien- 
tists, was  asked  to  fill  out  an  adjective  check-hst 
developed  on  the  forced-choice  principle.  This 
particular  check-list  was  developed  by  Dunnette 
and  contained  36  groups  of  five  adjectives  each. 
Within  each  group  of  five,  or  quintad,  the  five 
adjectives  had  been  equated  statistically  on  the 
"social  desirability"  variable.  This  meant  simply 
that  each  adjective  had  been  objectively  placed 
along   a   numerical   scale   of  o-ii    in   terms   of 


We  all  peg  people  as  being  of  this  or  that 
"type."  But  do  the  people's  ideas  of  them- 
selves agree  with  the  common  stereotypes? 
This  careful  study  indicates  that  at  least 
two  relatively  small  groups  of  workers 
did  see  themselves  as  others  see  them; 
the  salesmen  described  themselves  quite 
differently  from  the  technical  people.  The 
authors  feel  that  this  kind  of  objective 
measure  could  be  useful  in  several  ways. 
See  their  table  on  the  inside  first  cover. 


favorableness-unfavorableness.  The  social  desir- 
ability of  the  adjective  itself  was  converted  into 
an  objective  number. 

For  example,  "handsome"  is  a  pleasing, 
favorable  word  to  use  in  describing  somebody, 
while  "ugly"  is  not.  "Handsome"  would  rate 
much  further  up  the  social  desirability  scale  than 
"ugly"  in  actual  numerical  terms.  This  same  type 
of  scaling  was  done  for  all  180  adjectives  on  the 
check-list.  Adjectives  that  were  most  alike  in 
terms  of  social  desirability  were  grouped  togeth- 
er. Here  is  a  sample  item: 

a.  Sturdy 

b.  Handsome 

c.  Tidy 

d.  Intelhgent 

e.  Cheerful 

Obviously,  these  are  all  favorable  items. 
They  look  to  be  about  equally  favorable  to  a 
large  group  of  judges.  The  task  of  the  person 
who  is  given  this  quintad  is  to  pick  one  of  these 
fixe  as  most  descriptive  of  himself  and  to  pick 
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one  of  the  five  as  least  descriptive  of  himself.  For 
each  item,  he  has  these  two  choices. 

Faking  Minimized 

This  method  is  labeled  "forced-choice"  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  "forces"  the  subject  to  make 
a  choice  between  equally  desirable  or  equally 
undesirable  (or  so  it  is  hoped)  alternatives.  In 
this  way,  faking  can  be  minimized  and  the 
person  is  more  likely  to  give  an  honest  answer 
rather  than  the  socially  desirable  one  that  he 
may  otherwise  tend  toward.  Depending,  then, 
upon  the  choices  made,  it  is  possible  to  draw  a 
self  descriptive  "portrait"  of  the  two  groups. 

Data  available  for  this  study  consisted  of 
responses  made  to  the  Adjective  Check-list  by 
the  130  salesmen  and  41  technical  people.  For 
each  item,  the  percent  of  persons  choosing  the 
particular  adjective  as  "most  descriptive"  or 
"least  descriptive"  was  computed  for  each  group. 
The  differences  between  each  group  were  then 
compared  on  each  adjective  and  those  items 
found  to  be  statistically  significant  are  reported 
in  this  article. 

The  table  opposite  the  Contents  page  of  this 
issue  indicates  the  major  results  for  the  compari- 
sons. In  this  table  are  found  all  the  adjectives 
that  are  selected  significantly  more  often  by 
salesmen  or  by  technical  persons  as  "most  and 
least  descriptive"  of  themselves. 

A  study  of  the  table  suggests  a  number  of 
things.  First,  it  appears  very  strongly  that  the 
adjectives  that  salesmen  pick  as  "most  descrip- 
tive" of  themselves  are  words  that  reflect  action 
or  liveHness.or  verbal  activity.  Those  adjectives 
that  salesmen  pick  as  "least  descriptive"  are 
words  related  to  creativity,  science  and  scholarly 
activities.  Second,  technical  people  choose  as 
"most  descriptive"  those  adjectives  suggestive  of 
high  mental  ability,  creativeness,  lack  of  emo- 
tions and  lack  of  wordiness.  At  the  same  time, 
they  pick  as  "least  descriptive"  adjectives  that 
suggest  warm,  outgoing,  highly  poised  person- 
alities. Few  exceptions  to  these  over-all  tenden- 
cies occur. 

There  is  httle  disagreement,  if  indeed  any, 
between  these  self-descriptions  of  salesmen  and 


technical  people  and  the  common  stereotypes 
that  people  have  of  salesmen  and  technical 
persons.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  obvious 
from  these  data  that  salesmen  and  technical 
people  do  describe  themselves  in  accordance  with 
common  sales-technical  stereotypes. 

These  results  are  not  particularly  startling. 
They  seem  to  point  to  the  obvious,  but  they  do 
have  merit  in  showing  objectively  how  two  dif- 
ferent occupational  groups  describe  themselves. 
This  study  suggests  that  this  kind  of  objective 
measure  of  self-description  can  be  used  to  sepa- 
rate occupational  groups  of  various  kinds.  For 
example,  in  selection  of  a  career  or  of  a  new 
field,  or  of  an  educational  choice,  this  sort  of 
"forced"  self-description  might  provide  valuable 
clues  concerning  the  occupational  interests  area 
most  compatible  to  a  person's  over-all  self  con- 
cept. 


"We  believe  that  the  task  ahead  of  us  is  neyer  as 
great  as  the  Power  behind  us." 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS  AND  OPERATING  MANAGEMENT 

Helps  the  Personnel  Manager 

•  By  helping  foremen,  supervisors  and  department  heads 
help  themselves  to  do  a  better  job  of  managing  the  men 
and  machines  under  their  direction. 

•  Shovring  them  new  ways  to  cut  costs,  increase  pro- 
duction, improve  quality,  promote  safety,  handle  grier- 
ances,  and  build  employee  morale. 

•  Issued  monthly,  Supervision  is  a  clearing  house  of 
new  ideas,  methods,  techniques  for  managing  men  and 
machines — and  getting  the  work  out  quicker,  better  and 
cheaper. 

•  And  best  of  all  Supervision  works  for  you  while  you 
are  off  duty — as  copies  are  mailed  in  individual  wrappers 
to  home  addresses — where  the  men  can  read,  study  and 
absorb  on  leisure  time. 

•  Many  of  our  most  progressive  companies  subscribe  for 
each  and  every  supervisor  and  find  the  small  cost  a 
prime  investment. 

Send  for  your  free  samp/e  copy  and  further 
infonrtaiion  today! 

SUPERVISION 

ONE  WAVERLY  PLACE         MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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A  clock  is  something  they  have  in  an  office  so  you 
can  tell  how  late  you  wish  you  weren't  in  the  morning, 
what  time  to  go  out  for  lunch  and  coffee  breaks  before 
and  come  back  after,  and  how  long  before  you  can 
start  stopping  work  by  stalling  until. 

— Office  Economist 


New  HARPER  Books  on  Industrial  Relations 


THE  EXECUTIVE 
INTERVIEW 

A  Bridge  to  People 

By  BENJAMIN  BALINSKY 
Associate  Professor  of 

Psychology, 

City  College  of  N.  Y. 

and  RUTH  BURGER 

Editor, 

Research  Institute  of  America 

Here    is    the   first    manual    de- 
signed exclusively   for   the   ex- 
ecutive who  is  called  upon  to 
talk  with  people  both  formally 
and  informally  during  his  work- 
day. It  reviews  for  the  manager, 

INDUSTRIAL 
JOURNALISM  TODAY 

Editorial  Policy  and  Content 
By  JMIES  A.  McCLOSKEY 
A  practical  guide  to  more  effective  use  of 
the  company  publication  as  an  organ  for 
communicating  industry's  problems,  objec- 
tives, and  operations.    This  book  discusses 
such  matters  as  the  industrial  editor's  mis- 
sion, editorial  organization,  how  the  editor 
can    stimulate   interest    among    employees 
and  outside  groups  in  such  subjects  as  hu- 
man  relations,   efficiency,   industry- 's   rela- 
tions  to   the   public   interest,   profits,    em- 
ployee benefits,   etc.  The  author  supplies 
many  examples  of  tested  ideas,  techniques 
and  story  approaches.                            $4.75 

the    super\isor,    the    foreman, 
and  the  student  of  administra- 
tion the  best  techniques   in    a 
wide  range  of  inteniew  situa- 
tions —  selection  interviewing, 
merit  rating,  counselling,  labor 
controversy  and  grievance  inter- 
views. There  is  also  advice  on 
overcoming  barriers  to  free  con- 
versation,  on  dealing  with  ex- 
citable people,  etc.  Sample  in- 
terview dialogues  illustrate  the 
points  throughout.              $4.00 

NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

Edited  bv  H-\ROLD  W.  DAVEY, 

HOWARD  S.  KALTENBORN  and 

STANLEY  H.  RUTTENBERG  for  the 

Industrial  Relations  Research  Association 

Nine    outstanding    authorities    on    labor- 
management  relations  define  the  new  im- 
pact on  collective  bargaining  of  such  fac- 
tors as  the  AFL-CIO  merger,  the  accelerated 
pace  of  technological  development,  and  the 

At  your  bookstore 
or  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
N.Y.  16 

Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  well  as  new  employee 
benefit    and    security    arrangements    and 
automatic  wage  adjustment  plans.  The  con- 
tributors are  \Iark  L.  Kahn,  Joel  Seidman, 
Robert  L.  Aronson,  John  W.  McConnell, 
Jack    Barbash,    Glenn    W.    MiUer,    Jack 
Stieber,  J.  W.  Garbarino,  and  Harold  W. 
Davey.                                                     $3.50 

As  You  Were  Saying — 

ANOTHER  REFUND  TUITION  PLAN 


MANY  employees  are  taking  college  and 
school  courses  that  will  help  them  on  their 
jobs — or  that  will  merely  contribute  to  their  per- 
sonal development  and  satisfaction.  And  it  be- 
gins to  look  as  though  it  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  for  the  employer  to  underwrite  all 
or  a  major  part  of  the  cost.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific's plan  was  described  last  month;  other  com- 
panies' refund  plans  have  been  noted  in  the  past. 
Now  we  turn  up  a  release  from  The  Garrett  Cor- 
poration of  Los  Angeles,  as  follows: 

The  demand  of  today's  technological  and  scien- 
tific advancements  is  creating  a  back-to-school  move- 
ment by  the  skilled  and  ambitious  in  the  aircraft 
and  missiles  industry. 

Not  satisfied  merely  to  "keep  up,"  and  com- 
pelled by  the  rapid  developments  in  the  field,  many 
employees  are  voluntarily  spending  thousands  of  off- 
duty  hours  in  the  class  room  to  study  the  latest 
technical  developments  and  improve  their  chances 
for  job  advancement. 

The  industry  itself,  employing  appro.ximately 
650,000  people,  is  investing  about  $135,000  each 
working  day  on  formal  training  programs  to  im- 
prove manpower  skills  and  techniques  required  in 
the  development  and  production  of  today's  complex 
air  weapons  systems. 

Perhaps  unique  in  the  industry  is  an  educa- 
tional refund  program  which  since  its  introduction 
six  years  ago,  has  seen  2,500  employees  of  The  Gar- 
rett Corporation  complete  brain-twisting  subjects 
ranging  from  glass  blowing  to  advanced  nuclear 
physics. 

The  third  largest  manufacturer  of  major  air- 
craft components  and  systems  in  the  nation,  Garrett, 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  en- 
courages employee  enrollment  in  a  variety  of  courses 
by  placing  no  limit  on  the  number  of  courses  they 


can  take  and,  further,  by  underwriting  the  major 
percentage  of  the  costs.  Garrett  believes  that  it  thus 
gains  the  services  of  more  skilled,  productive  em- 
ployees and  that  the  employees  gain  the  benefits  of 
substantially  higher  wages  for  their  new  skills. 

The  AiResearch  Manufacturing  Divisions  of 
Garrett  located  in  Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, take  advantage  of  evening  courses  offered  by 
such  schools  and  colleges  as  UCLA,  USC,  Loyola, 
Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  Jr.  College,  Arizona 
State  and  Phoenix  Union  High  School. 

In  a  recent  school  year  2,000  employees  at  both 
locations  spent  more  than  34,000  hours  of  their  own 
time  studying  subjects  allied  to  their  work.  Ap- 
proximately 800  employees  received  benefits  under 
Garrett's  educational  refund  plan.  The  plan  pro- 
vides that  if  the  employee's  expense  for  tuition,  lab 
fees  and  textbooks  total  under  $12.50,  the  company 
will  pay  85  per  cent  of  the  costs.  This  benefits  em- 
ployees who  attend  classes  in  institutions  where  the 
tuition  cost  is  negligible.  If  the  costs  exceed  that 
amount,  the  plan  reimburses  the  employee  for  85 
per  cent  of  his  lab  fees  and  tuition,  but  not  books, 
up  to  a  total  of  $75. 

Normal  procedure  for  the  employee  to  receive 
reimbursement  is  to  get  his  application  approved  by 
the  Garrett  education  committee  within  10  days 
after  enrolling  in  a  course.  If  he  receives  a  grade  of 
A,  B,  C  or  the  equivalent,  the  plan  benefits  are 
paid. 

In  addition  to  the  refund  plan,  nearly  2,000  em- 
ployees studied  subjects  allied  to  their  work  on  com- 
pany time  in  Garrett  in-plant  training  programs. 
Courses  include  functions  of  electronic  data  ma- 
chines, drafting,  engineering,  orientation,  safety, 
fire  and  field  service  training.  A  recent  survey  re- 
vealed that  Garrett  employees  taking  courses  under 
the  educational  refund  plan  rated  brighter  than  the 
average  students  found  in  classrooms  today. 


GREETINGS  FROM  VENEZUELA 


George  Sugarman  of  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
wished  the  editors  a  Felices  Pascttas  y  Prospero 
Ano  Nuevo  in  an  interesting  letter  some  time 
back.  Readers  with  exceptionally  retentive  mem- 


ories may  recall  Mr.  Sugarman's  piece  Seminars 
Displace  Siesta  in  Venezuela  in  our  October 
1956  issue.  At  that  time  he  was  professor  of 
industrial  relations,  personnel  management  and 
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public  opinion  at  the  Universidad  Central  de 
Venezuela.  Now  he  writes  on  the  letterhead  of 
SEPA  OMA,  Organization  and  Management  Ad- 
visors, but  may  still  be  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity. The  following  excerpts  are  from  his 
Christmas  letter,  sponsored  by  himself  and  his 
wife  Lillian,  and  from  another  letter  written 
earher  as  director  of  sepa  oma. 

With  the  year  drawing  so  close  to  an  end,  it 
seems  like  a  good  time  to  look  back  and  evaluate 
it.  The  truth  is,  life  in  a  seasonless  city  of  eternal 
spring  passes  so  quickly  that  it  seems  almost  yester- 
day that  we  were  doing  this  for  1957. 

Fifty-eight  literally  began  with  a  bang.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  on  New  Year's  Day  that  we 
were  awakened  much  too  early  by  jet  fighters  seem- 
ingly racing  through  our  apartment.  It  was  a  revolt 
of  the  Air  Force  which  eventually  on  the  23rd  of 
January  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ten-year- 
long dictatorship  of  General  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez. 

LiUian  has  gone  through  three  different  hair 
stales  and  four  secretaries.  The  Administradve  De- 
partment, Personnel  Management,  and  just  about 
all  of  Sepa  Oma  have  fallen  on  her  shoulders.  And 
when  after  two  months,  the  girb  show  no  aptitude 
at  all,  they  are  sent  off  by  Lilhan,  who,  ironicaUy 
enough,  they  like  and  respert  more  than  anybody 
else  around.  Lillian,  despite  her  claims  to  the  con- 
trar)',  understands  and  makes  herself  better  under- 
stood in  Spanish  than  some  of  the  European  girls 
who  pretend  to  be  "completely"  bi-lingual. 

George  has  had  an  extremely  gratifying  year. 
Xotwithstanding  the  revoluuon  of  23  January  wash- 
ing out  two  important  programs,  and  three  succes- 
sive "coups"  interrupting  three  successive  courses. 
He  has  sort  of  gotten  back  into  military  harness 
this  year.  As  a  result  of  several  colonels  and  naval 
captains  attending  his  program,  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense issued  an  official  bulledn  endorsing  the  pro- 
gram, and  explaining  that  officers  might  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  The  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
have  favored  us  with  much  space,  and  seem  also  to 
think  rather  highly  of  our  having  planted  the  seeds 
for  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the  manage- 
ment sciences  throughout  the  country. 

These  activides  plus  some  management  consult- 
ing jobs  have  made  for  a  busy,  productive  year. 
With  the  tapering  off  of  work  pressure,  George  has 


finally  been  able  to  get  down  to  wridng  his  doctoral 
dissertadon.  The  accumulation  of  four  years'  thesis 
material  scattered  around  the  house  so  that  he  can 
put  his  fingers  on  it  readily  makes  for  a  less  than 
pleasant  domestic  scene.  .  .  . 

Officials  of  ministries  and  autonomous  agencies 
of  the  national  goveriunent  as  well  as  of  the  states 
and  municipalities  are  continuously  being  sent  to 
our  courses  throughout  the  country.  The  acceptance 
of  our  management  course,  as  well  as  others,  by  the 
most  alert,  intelligent  and  progressive  sectors  in 
Venezuela  has  had  quite  an  impact.  People  in  high 
as  well  as  low  positions  have  become  increasingly 
administration-conscious.  Venezuela  in  fact  is  now 
embarking  on  a  project  of  administrative  reform 
which  will  hopefully  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  civil  service  merit  system. 

Public  Relations  in  the  public  administration  is 
also  receiving  unprecedented  recognition.  For  the 
first  time,  the  \^'hite  Palace  has  a  formal  Public 
Relations  Office  plus  a  staff  reporting  direcdy  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  At  this  very  writing 
a  Public  Relations  Convention  is  being  planned  for 
the  month  of  October.  Assisting  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  and  clarifying  and  formaHzing  pub- 
lic relations  procedures  throughout  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration will  be  more  than  120  information 
officers. 

It  is  our  studied  observation  that  supervisors, 
directors,  executives  and  managers  of  the  Pubhc 
Administration,  industry,  and  commerce  in  Vene- 
zuela think  highly  of  the  great  mutual  friendship 
which  exists  between  the  United  States  and  Vene- 
zuela, and  that  we  North  Americans  should  do 
everything  possible  to  constantly  strengthen  the  ex- 
isting fine  relations. 


"//  IS  not  passible  to  understand  nhat  is  in  the 
minds  of  other  people  without  understanding  their 
language.  And  without  understanding  their  language 
it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  they  understand  what  is 
in  our  minds.  Each  language,  including  our  own,  is 
a  delicate  precision  tool  of  immense  potential  value" 
— John  Foster  Dulles  in  "School  Life" 


BOOKS 


A  Decade  of  Industrial  Relations  Research. 
By  Neil  W.  Chamberlain,  Frank  C.  Pierson  and 
Theresa  Wolfson,  editors.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York,  1958.   205  pages.  I3.50. 

This  is  the  first  of  ten  books  attempting  to 
bring  together  in  manageable  form  the  vast 
amount  of  research  findings  and  writings  in  the 
field  of  industrial  relations.  Seven  writers  help 
to  do  this  by  reviewing  the  contributions  of  the 
past  decade  in  six  major  areas— collective  bar- 
gaining, union  government  and  leadership,  wage 
determination,  employee  benefit  plans,  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  unionism,  and  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

In  the  article  on  union  government  and 
leadership  the  authors  give  a  rather  exciting  de- 
scription of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  growth 
of  oligarchical  and  democratic  trends.  Condi- 
tions and  forces  are  cited  to  explain  why  unions 
are  dissimiliar  in  their  government  and  leader- 
ship. Shister's  writing  on  collective  bargaining 
covers  the  extent  and  growth  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  distribution  of  bargaining  units,  the 
resolution  of  disagreement  and  the  impact  of 
non-wage  policies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  oc- 
curs in  the  piece  by  Reder  entitled  "Wage  Deter- 
mination in  Theory  and  Practice."  It  presents 
the  competition  hypothesis  and  its  critics'  posi- 
tion. The  question  concerns  how  wage  decisions 
are  made.  In  this  sense,  a  question  arises  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  theory  operating  as  a  law  to 
determine  wage-policy. 

The  practical-minded  student  of  industrial 
relations  will  be  interested  in  the  writing  by 
Filove  on  employee  benefit  plans,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  present  interest  in  medical  insur- 
ance and  social  medicine. 

In  general  the  book  is  well  edited,  concise 
and  very  well  integrated.  There  is  litde  waste 
of  words  and  much  maximization  of  content. 
However,  it  is  aimed  for  the  student  rather  than 


practitioner,  and  mostly  concerns  theory,  not  the 
philosophy.  In  one  sense  this  book  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  empirical  approach  to  the  study,  and 
the  end  of  the  rational  approach.  For  years  now 
we  have  heard  of  the  philosophy  of  the  labor 
movement  with  emphasis  on  the  ideaHsm  and 
means-ends  problems  of  such  a  movement.  Now 
the  movement  has  been  studied  sufficiently  by 
so-called  empiricists  so  that  a  theory  of  the  move- 
ment is  in  the  process  of  formulation.  This  first 
book  is  an  attempt  to  give  historical  perspective 
for  the  formulation  of  such  a  theory.  The  second 
book  is  eagerly  awaited. 

Eugene  E.  Jennings 
Michigan  State  University 


The  Man  in  Management— ^4  Manual  for  Man- 
agers. By  Lynde  C.  Steckle.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York,  1958.  144  pages.  $4.00 

The  author  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy  who 
has  taught  psychology  at  Ohio  State  University 
and  Dennison  College,  a  Diplomate  in  Clinical 
Psychology  of  the  American  Board  of  Examin- 
ers in  Professional  Psychology,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Ohio,  the  Midwestern,  and  the  American 
Psychological  Associations.  Obviously,  he  knows 
his  psychology.  From  this  book  it  is  obvious  too 
that  he  knows  its  application  in  business  situa- 
tions. As  much  as  any  good  psychological  au- 
thor I  have  read,  Mr.  Steckle  succeeds  in  bring- 
ing his  precepts  right  down  to  the  individual  at 
work  —  "the  man  in  management." 

Presumably  he  has  had  a  lot  of  practice  in 
conveying  psychological  principles  to  manage- 
ment men,  for  he  is  also  a  partner  in  a  consult- 
ing firm,  has  been  a  consultant  to  the  U.  S. 
Army,  and  "consulting  psychologist  to  the  staff 
of  Rohrer,  Hibler  &  Replogle,"  it  says  here.  Espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  to  illustrate 
his  points  he  brings  in  examples  which  seem  to 
come  out  of  real  business  life.  For  example,  he 
says  "As  a  general  principle,  you  managers  are 
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too  secretive  when  you  communicate  with  your 
people;  you  tend  to  assume  that  they  know  more 
than  often  is  the  case."  Then  he  goes  on  to  tell 
about  Dave,  who  for  ten  years  had  been  groomed 
by  his  company  for  a  district  managership.  Fi- 
nally Dave  was  assigned  to  a  district  managed 
by  a  man  who  was  nearly  70  ...  he  "was  just 
'sent'  there."  After  six  months,  Dave  left  and 
went  to  a  competitor.  No  one  had  made  it  clear 
to  him  that  he  was  expected  to  replace  the 
elderly  manager  who  was  just  about  to  retire. 
Dave's  departure  cost  the  company  a  high  price, 
"which  could  have  been  avoided  by  five  minutes 
of  explanation." 

One  thing  I'm  looking  forward  to  is  the 
time  when  psychologists  feel  they  can  write  a 
book  without  going  back  to  the  stone  age  and 
beyond.  I've  had  about  enough  of  Neanderthal 
man.  This  particular  book  doesn't  offend  too 
much  in  that  respect,  but  seems  to  me  to  start 
rather  slowly  with  chapters  on  Perspective,  Cave 
Versus  Ranch  House,  Shark  and  Man  —  and  I 
wish  the  next  chapter  didn't  have  the  cute  head- 
ing "How  Homo  Becomes  Sapiens."  When  the 
author  begins  to  discuss  "Why  Control?  Why 
Listen?  Why  Explain?  Why  Appreciate?  Why 
Stress  Positives?  Why  Criticize  Gently?  and 
Why  Treat  a  Man  as  a  Person?"  I  lap  it  up. 

H.  M.  T. 


The  New  American  Roget's  College  The- 
saurus. Edited  by  The  National  Lexicographic 
Board,    Albert    H.    Morehead,    chairman    and 


general  editor.  A  Signet  Book:  The  New 
American  Library  of  World  Literature,  New 
York  22,  1958.   Paper  cover,  414  pages.  $.50 

Everybody,  no  doubt,  is  familiar  with 
Roget's  Thesaurus,  or  treasury  of  words.  It  was 
first  brought  out  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  an 
English  physician,  in  1852.  Dozens  of  editors 
since  then  have  revised,  added  to,  and  otherwise 
made  it  more  useful  to  those  seeking  synonyms, 
antonyms  and  related  words. 

The  big  news  about  this  edition,  aside  from 
its  low  price,  is  that  the  base  words  are  listed 
alphabetically,  as  in  a  dictionary.  The  battered 
Thesaurus  I  have  been  using  for  years  requires 
that  you  look  up  your  word  in  the  index,  and 
there  find  the  section  number  to  which  you  are 
to  turn.  The  dictionary  format  probably  makes 
it  easier  to  find  what  you  are  looking  for,  though 
I  think  there  are  some  advantages  in  the  index 
arrangement;  for  example,  frequently  you  have 
to  look  no  further  than  the  index  to  be  reminded 
of  a  word  with  a  shade  of  meaning  you  want. 
Other  merits  claimed  by  the  publisher  for  the 
new  edition:  thousands  of  new  words,  new 
phrases,  new  synonyms;  the  latest  colloquial  and 
slang  terms. 

The  number  of  good  books  coming  out  in 
paper  covers  at  fractional  prices  these  days  is 
amazing,  as  I  hope  hard-cover  publishers  won't 
mind  my  observing.  Guess  where  I  found  the 
biggest  collection  of  paper-backs  I've  ever  seen— 
at  Woolworths,  around  the  corner! 

H.  M.  T. 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Why  I  Am  Opposed  to  "Right  to  Work"  Laws. 
By  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  2 14  pages  in  the  February 
American  Federationist,  edited  by  George  Meany, 
official  monthly  magazine  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations. This  is  one  of  the  most  positive  and  out- 
spoken statements  I  (H.  M.  T.)  have  seen  on  the 
subject;  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  whom  I  greatly  admire, 
there  seem  to  be  no  gray  or  doubtful  areas  — 
everything  is  either  solid  black  or  pure  white.  The 
first  of  her  summed-up  reasons  for  opposing  "right 


to  work"  or  "voluntary  union  membership"  is  that 
such  legislation  "is  narrow  in  concept,  punitive 
and  discriminatory  against  wage-earners,  and  is  de- 
signed solely  to  benefit  employers."  The  second  is 
"because  its  real  aim  is  to  destroy  American  labor." 


RiGHT-To-WoRK  DRrvE  GoEs  Ov  —  Compulsory 
Closed-Shop  Foes  Press  Fight  Despite  Setbacks. 
This  is  an  article  in  d.c  December  issue  of  News 
Front.  I  (H.  M.  T.)  have  not  seen  the  whole  ar- 
ucle,  but  have  before  me  a  reprint  of  pages  18  and 
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19,  quoting  three  men  on  the  "pro"  side  of  right-to- 
work,  and  three  men  on  the  other  side.  Charles  T. 
Shgh,  executive  vice  president  of  NAM,  says: 
"Captive  membership  makes  every  union  leader  a 
law  unto  himself.  Any  association  which  needs 
compulsory  membership  in  order  to  survive  and 
grow  obviously  is  not  being  operated  in  the  very 
best  interests  of  those  whose  money  supports  it. 
The  very  fact  that  union  leaders  insist  they  need 
compulsion  in  order  to  maintain  union  security  is 
concrete  evidence  that  they  do  not,  in  most  in- 
stances, enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  their  member- 
ships. The  Congressional  hearings  on  union  rackets 
provide  an  unassailable  argument  for  right-to-work 
laws.  This  is  that  the  worker  must  regain  his  free- 
dom of  decision."  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  is  quoted 
in  a  strong  statement  on  the  other  side,  as  arc 
George  Meany  and  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger. 


Some  Experiences  with  Reading  Improvement  in 
General  Motors.  By  Eugene  A.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  some 
four  pages  in  the  Winter  issue  (1959)  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Developmental  Reading,  published  by  the 
Developmental  Reading  StafI,  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  program  supervior  of  the  Plant  Manage- 
ment Training  Department,  General  Motors  Insti- 
tute, Allison  Division,  Indianapolis.  He  mentions 
two  "approaches"  to  improved  reading;  one  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  speed  and  the  other 
almost  entirely  divorced  from  speed.  His  program 
for  General  Motors  management  takes  a  middle 
ground.  The  use  of  mechanical  equipment,  though 
available,  is  minimized.  The  idea  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  results  is  emphasized.  Three  charts 
give  result  figures  for  engineering  people  and  for 
two  upper-management  groups.  Here's  a  reading 
improvement  program  without  the  ballyhoo. 


The  Questionnaire:  A  Reexamination.  This  is 
an  editorial  which  leads  off  the  Fall  1958  issue  of 
Human  Organization,  published  quarterly  by  The 
Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York.  The  editorial  starts 
out:  "In  this  issue,  and  the  last  one,  we  are  engaged 
in  a  reexamination  of  the  questionnaire:  its  possi- 
bilities and  its  limitations.  .  .  .  Our  reexamination 
poses  three  major  questions:  i)  The  questionnaire 
survey,  as  traditionally  given,  deals  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  people  and  does  not  reflect  the  social  struc- 


ture of  the  organization  studied.  Is  it  possible  to 
develop  questionnaire  techniques  that  will,  in  fact, 
take  the  social  structure  into  account.?  2)  How  ac- 
curately do  questionnaire  responses  reflect  the  be- 
havior attitudes  of  respondents.'  3)  How  do  you 
interpret  a  correlation  within  the  questionnaire 
data.''"  A  nine-page  article  by  Dr.  Lois  R.  Dean  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  deals  mainly  with  the 
second  question.  John  R.  Coleman  will  respond  to 
the  first  question  in  the  following  issue  of  the  pub- 
lication. Dr.  Dean's  article  is  headed,  "Interaction, 
Reported  and  Observed:  The  Case  of  One  Local 
Union."  A  large  amount  of  dissembling  was  found 
in  answering  a  questionnaire.  The  article  presents 
15  tables. 


Criteria  for  Evaluating  Professional  Status.  By 
Kate  Hevner  Mueller;  eight  pages  in  the  February 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  published  by  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  Inc., 
1534  "O"  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  The 
author  is  professor  of  education  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. She  quotes  Caplow  to  the  effect  that  the  steps 
in  the  process  of  professionalization  "are  quite 
definite  and  even  the  sequence  is  explicit,  so  that  we 
may  illustrate  it  with  equal  facility  from  the  ex- 
ample of  newspaper  reporters  (journalists),  real 
estate  agents  (realtors),  undertakers  (morticians), 
junk  dealers  (salvage  consultants)  or  laboratory 
technicians  (medical  technologists)."  More  and 
more,  I  (H.  M.  T.)  am  tending  to  believe  that, 
while  personnelists  should  certainly  try  to  define 
and  observe  the  highest  standards,  both  as  people 
and  as  businessmen,  overmuch  preoccupation  with 
obtaining  "professional  status"  would  be  a  mistake. 
Another  quote  from  Caplow  expresses  part  of  what 
I  have  in  mind:  "Highly  visible,  moderately  privi- 
leged, partially  isolated  and  responsible  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  authority  .  .  .  professional  men  are 
logical  targets  for  popular  aggression." 


Memos  That  Get  Across.  By  Pilson  W.  Kelly  of 
the  Ford  Instrument  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation  in  the  December  Management 
Review  (AMA);  8  pages.  Brevity,  clarity  and  tact 
are  the  main  points  covered.  Mr.  Kelly  tells  of  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
who  used  stationery  measuring  3'/2  x  6:  "he  claimed 
that  most  of  the  fortune  his  heirs  would  receive 
stemmed  directly  from  this  compulsion  to  write 
clearly  and  succinctly." 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


An  Anxiety  Scale  for  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory  :  E)e%-elopment,  Cross-Vali- 
dation,  and  Subsequent  Tests  of  Validity.  By 
Glen  D.  Garman  and  Leonard  Uhr,  University 
of  Michigan.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  42,  No.  4,  August  1958,  241-246. 

The  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  is 
widely  used  in  the  measurement  of  vocational 
interests,  and  in  some  cases  clinical  analysis  of 
the  blank  has  yielded  additional  information 
about  personality  traits.  In  an  attempt  to  make 
a  more  systematic  use  of  this  information  about 
personality,  the  scale  described  here  was  devel- 
oped. It  is  called  an  "Anxiety  scale"  but  it  is 
hard  to  differentiate  it  from  what  some  scale 
makers  have  measured  as  "neuroticism." 

Strong  VIB  and  MMPI  (Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic Personality  Inventory)  answer  sheets  were 
available  for  400  first-year  graduate  students  in 
psychology.  These  answer  sheets  were  randomly 
divided  into  two  equal  groups.  The  first  group 
was  used  for  an  item  analysis  on  which  the  scale 
items  were  chosen  and  the  Anxiety  Scale  was 
validated  on  the  second  group.  The  criterion 
measure  for  anxiety  was  a  combination  of  two 
parts  of  the  MMPI— the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxie- 
ty Scale  and  the  Winne  Scale  of  Neuroticism. 

The  Anxiety  Scale  uses  33  items  from  the 
Strong  blank  on  which  46  responses  are  scored. 
The  split-half  reliability  was  found  to  be  .73  for 
the  first  cross-validation  group.  Two  hundred 
male  entering  freshmen  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  whom  the  same  answer  sheets 
were  available,  served  as  the  second  validation 
group.  Correlations  between  the  new  Anxiety 
Scale  and  MMPI  scores  are  shown  for  this  group 
of  200  freshmen.  The  highest  correlation  was 
with  the  Psychasthenia  Scale. 

A  continuing  study  of  medical  school  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Michigan  made  it  pos- 
sible to  study  the  correlations  of  the  Anxiety 
Scale  with  variables  measured  by  the  Cattell  16 


P.  F.,  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule, 
the  Allport-Vernon-Lindzey  Study  of  Values, 
and  the  McQuitty  Health  Questionnaire. 

Using  the  Garman  Anxiety  Scale  where  the 
Strong  blank  has  been  administered  produces  an 
"anxiety  score"  at  almost  no  cost.  The  desira- 
bility of  interrelating  some  of  the  numerous  psy- 
chological instruments  is  discussed.  Perhaps  in 
the  future  a  pool  of  questions  adequately  sam- 
pling all  aspects  of  behavior  could  be  devised. 
Instruments  for  measuring  certain  variables 
could  then  be  constructed  by  proper  weighting 
of  selected  items  in  the  pool. 

The  Prediction  of  Turno\'ER  of  Clerical  Em- 
ployees. By  Frank  J.  Minor,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  11,  No.  3, 
Autumn,  1958,  393-402. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  an 
instrument  for  the  selection  of  female  clerical 
workers  which  would  predict  probable  tenure. 
In  most  research  on  employee  selection  emphasis 
has  been  placed  largely  on  worker  efficiency  as 
a  criterion.  Labor  turnover  may  be  equally  im- 
portant as  a  potential  criterion,  particularly  in 
jobs  where  turnover  is  rapid. 

This  study  was  made  in  the  home  office  of 
a  large  insurance  company  and  440  female  cleri- 
cal employees  were  included  in  the  sample.  One- 
half  of  the  group  was  used  for  the  development 
of  the  prediction  key  and  the  other  half  for  the 
validation.  The  cases  selected  for  study  were  not 
a  random  sampling  of  all  women  employees  but 
included  a  short-tenure  group  made  up  of  wo- 
men who  left  of  their  own  accord  in  less  than 
nine  months,  and  a  long-tenure  group  of  women 
who  had  worked  for  from  three  to  five  years 
and  were  still  employed. 

The  variables  considered  were  24  self-re- 
ported biographical  items  taken  from  the  stand- 
ard application  blank  and  8  raw  test  scores  from 
the  L.  O.  M.  A.  battery.  The  biographical  items 
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included  the  following:  age,  marital  status, 
source  of  reference  to  the  company,  tenure  on 
previous  jobs,  education  completed. 

The  best  combination  of  items  for  predicting 
tenure  was  derived  by  the  Wherry-Gaylord  Test 
Selection  Technique.  Sixteen  of  the  original  32 
variables  were  selected  in  this  combination.  The 
validation  study  indicated  that  several  of  the 
variables  were  of)erating  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  the  multiple  correlation.  These  were 
dropped  and  the  final  instrument  consisted  of 
II  variables  which  were  considered  critical  ten- 
ure items.  Ten  of  these  were  from  the  apphca- 
tion  blank  and  the  only  test  score  included  was 
the  total  weighted  error  score  on  L.  O.  M.  A. 
The  final  selection  battery  is  given  in  an 
appendix. 

The  author  thinks  that  this  is  a  fruitful  ap- 
proach that  warrants  further  validation  and  apn 
plication  to  other  groups  of  workers.  At  least, 
personnel  people  may  wish  to  use  tenure  as  a 
criterion  in  validating  tests  for  selecting  em- 
ployees. 

Effective  Supervision:  An  Adaptive  and  Rela- 
tive Process.  By  Rensis  Likert,  Institute  for  So- 
cial Research,  University  of  Michigan.  Person- 
nel Psychology,  Vol.  11,  No.  3,  Autumn,  1958, 

317-332- 

Psychologists  have  emphasized  the  value  of 
training  supervisors  and  managers  in  human  re- 
lations skills.  There  is  a  growing  impression, 
supported  by  several  studies  which  have  been 
made,  that  the  training  programs  which  have 
been  instituted  have  shown  disappointing  results. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  assumption  that  there 
are  "right"  and  "wrong"  methods  or  principles 
of  supervision.  Rules  of  supervision  have  been 
formulated  and  courses  have  been  set  up  to  teach 
these  rules  and  practices. 

This  article  does  not  report  any  new  re- 
search in  this  area  but  gives  a  useful  review  of 
the  evidence  from  a  number  of  different  studies. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  bibliography.  The 
results  are  perplexing  and  conflicting,  and  prac- 
tices which  seem  to  be  successful  in  some  situa- 
tions prove  to  be  disappointing  in  other  situa- 


tions. This  contradictory  evidence  makes  it  de- 
sirable to  re-examine  the  assumptions  underlying 
supervision  and  training  for  leadership. 

Discrepancies  are  sometimes  between  what 
the  supervisor  says  he  does  and  his  actual  be- 
havior. There  is  some  evidence  that  training 
programs  change  the  verbal  responses  of  a  super- 
visor more  than  they  change  his  actual  behavior. 
Different  workers  will  respond  very  differently 
to  the  same  act  of  the  supervisor.  The  worker's 
reaction  to  an  act  of  the  supervisor  will  depend 
in  part  on  how  he  interprets  it,  and  also  on  his 
expectations  in  the  given  situation.  Differences 
in  expectations  are  often  due  to  background 
differences  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  im- 
mediate situation.  Changes  in  current  working 
conditions  may  not  bring  satisfaction  because 
they  are  not  related  to  the  expectations  of  the 
workers.  These  and  other  complications  make 
it  difficult  to  determine  and  evaluate  effective 
supervision. 

Likert  concludes:  "Supervision  is,  therefore, 
always  an  adaptive  process.  A  leader,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  always  adapt  his  behavior  to  fit  the 
expectations,  values,  and  interpersonal  skills  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  interacting."  He  does  not 
feel  that  this  narrows  the  range  of  the  applica- 
tion of  important  principles.  He  emphasizes  that 
it  is  meanings,  rather  than  specific  acts,  that  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  principles. 

This  is  an  important  article  which  deserves 
careful  reading  and  pondering. 


How  Big  Is  a  Man? 
A  poet,  whose  name  is  unknown,  aptly  an- 
swered that  question  by  writing:  "A  man's  no 
bigger  than  the  way  he  treats  his  fellow  man. 
This  standard  has  been  his  measure  since  time 
itself  began.  He's  measured  by  his  justice;  his 
sense  of  right;  his  fairness  at  his  play;  his 
squareness  in  all  dealings  made;  his  honest  up- 
right way." 

Actually,  the  same  rule  can  be  used  to  mea- 
sure a  man  or  woman  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"How  good  is  a  supervisor?" 

from  the  Lehigh  Circle, 
Lehigh   Structural   Steel   Co. 
Allcntown,  Pa. 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter  of 
THE  Public  Personnel  Association  heard  a  talk 
by  Mrs.  Barbara  Gunderson,  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  at  the  January  meeting. 
Mrs.  Gunderson  pointed  out  some  problems 
which,  from  her  observations  both  outside  and 
inside  government,  appear  to  call  for  additional 
attention  from  personnel  specialists  and  admin- 
istrators. Because  the  occasion  marked  Com- 
missioner Gunderson's  first  public  appearance  in 
New  York  City,  the  Chapter,  as  host,  invited 
other  professional  organizations  to  join  in  spon- 
soring the  meeting.  They  were  the  Municipal 
Personnel  Society,  the  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration  (New  York  MetropoHtan  Chap- 
ter), Federal  Personnel  Association  of  New 
York,  and  the  American  Society  for  Public  Ad- 
ministration (New  York  Metropolitan  Chapter 
and  New  York  University  Chapter). 


The  National  Capital  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Personnel  Association  heard  a  talk  by 
William  Yandell  Elliot  at  the  January  meeting. 
Elliott,  who  spoke  on  "Effects  of  Rapid  Changes 
in  Technology  on  International  Politics  and  Na- 
tional Security,"  is  consultant  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Administration  and  Management, 
and  professor  of  Government  at  Harvard.  He 
has  been  director  of  the  Harvard  summer  school 
since  1950. 

Robert  J.  Lacklen,  director  of  personnel  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, is  the  National  Capital  Chapter's  nomi- 
nee for  the  PPA  Award  of  Merit  for  1959.  He  is 
best  known  for  the  development  and  successful 
application  on  a  large  scale  of  new  concepts  in 
personnel  management  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  demands  of  dynamic  scientific  organi- 
zations. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of 
Chicago  had  a  communication  and  understand- 
ing conference  on  January  29th.  John  T.  Trutter, 
midstate  division  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  spoke  on  "Roadblocks  to 
Effective  Face-to-Face  Communication."  One 
of  the  last  and,  perhaps,  most  far-reaching 
projects  of  the  late  Dr.  Irving  J.  Lee  was  an 
experiment  at  Illinois  Bell  involving  a  number 
of  supervisors  in  face-to-face  communication  sit- 
uations. John  T.  Trutter  worked  with  Dr.  Lee 
in  the  research  and  instructional  phases  of  the 
experiment  and  then  adapted  and  expanded  the 
material  into  a  training  course  for  managers  in 
the  Bell  System.  It  has  since  been  pubHshed  and 
is  now  used  by  many  schools  and  industries 
throughout  the  country.  Trutter  described  this 
extensive  program  and  then  asked  the  confer- 
ence group  to  participate  in  exploring  two  com- 
mon barriers  to  understanding  in  oral  commu- 
nication. 

Boyd  Mulder,  manager  industrial  relations, 
Johns  Manville  Products  Corporation,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Relations  Association  o£ 
Chicago.  I.  M.  Lieberman,  employee  relations 
director  of  the  Toni  Company,  is  vice  president. 
Hazel  I.  Stevenson,  supervisor  women's  activi- 
ties. Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  is  the 
secretary,  and  Glenn  W.  Ramshaw,  second  vice 
president  of  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  is  the 
treasurer. 


The  Society  of  Personnel  Administrators, 
Chicago,  considered  retirement  and  the  older 
worker  at  the  January  meeting.  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Burns,  director  industrial  relations  center.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  the  speaker.  Paul  Gorby 
conducted  a  commentary  following  the  talk,  and 
led  a  question-answer  session.   Jose  D.  Acosta, 
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Bowman  Dairy  Co.,  is  president  of  the  group. 
The  vice  president  is  Donald  J.  Kallin,  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel.  He  is  in  charge  of  pro- 
grams. Earl  M.  Bauby  of  Abbott  Laboratories  is 
vice  president  for  activities,  and  Theodore  F. 
Zigler  vice  president  for  admissions.  He  is  with 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor. 


The  Personts'el  and  In"dustri.\l  Relations 
AssocL\TioN  OF  Los  Angeles  has  elected  William 
E.  Lee,  personnel  director,  Sealright  Pacific  Ltd., 
president.    Elected  to  serve  with  Lee  were,  vice 


president,  Carl  J.  Kaiser,  director  of  industrial 
relations,  McCullock  Corporation;  secretary, 
Clarence  EHason,  Jr.,  director  of  personnel  rela- 
tions, Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.; 
treasurer.  Jack  J.  Edwards,  personnel  director. 
Land  Title  Insurance  Company.  The  speaker 
for  the  January  meeting  was  Dr.  Paul  Popenoe, 
founder  and  general  director  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Family  Relations,  Los  Angeles,  who 
discussed  "Marriage  Is  a  Double-Header."  It 
was  ladies'  night,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  the 
installation  of  the  new  officers. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Ways  to  Improve  and  Expand  Current 
Music  Programs  in  Industri.al  Plants  and  to 
arouse  interest  in  such  programs  in  plants  where 
they  do  not  now  exist  were  the  themes  of  the 
9th  annual  Industrial  Music  Worf^shop  held  at 
Purdue  University  February  19th  through  the 
2ist.  The  workshop  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  American  Industrial  Music  Association  and 
Purdue  Musical  Organizations. 

The  three-day  program  was  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Albert  P.  Stewart,  director  of  Pur- 
due Musical  Organizations  and  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Industrial  Music  Associa- 
tion. S.  I.  Tobias,  recreation  director  of  the  Kel- 
logg Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  is  the 
AIMA  president. 

Music  programs  were  evaluated  from  the 
point  of  view  of  management,  recreation  direc- 
tors, and  music  directors.  A  panel  dealt  with  the 
values  and  the  place  of  music  in  the  total  recrea- 
tion program  for  industrial  plant  employees. 
Harry  D.  Edgren,  professor  of  recreational  lead- 
ership at  Purdue,  led  the  discussion.  Gunner 
Olsenius,  general  supervisor  of  employee  rela- 
tions, U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Gary,  Indiana, 
chaired  a  panel  voicing  the  views  of  manage- 
ment on  the  value  and  feasibility  of  music 
programs. 


An  Institl:te  in  Modern  Leadership, designed 
for  supervisors  above  the  foreman  or  first-line 


level,  was  held  January  20-22  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  in  Madison.  The  Institute  was 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Commerce  and  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. A  session  analyzing  the  human  relations 
side  of  a  production  superintendent's  or  general 
foreman's  job  was  led  by  Clayton  G.  Orcutt,  of 
the  University's  Management  Institute.  Paul 
Mundie,  partner,  Humber.  Mundie,  and  Mc- 
Clary,  Milwaukee,  talked  about  knowing  and 
understanding  people  at  another  session.  Ernest 
Johnson,  training  director,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Eau 
Claire,  reviewed  the  use  of  job  breakdowns,  by- 
products of  the  four-step  method  of  job  instruc- 
tion, and  the  training  of  trainers.  Donald  L. 
Kirkpatrick,  assistant  director,  of  the  Manage- 
ment Institute,  showed  how  to  coach,  counsel 
and  delegate.  Promoting  interdepartmental  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  was  discussed  by  Carl 
G.  Seashore  of  Carl  G.  Seashore  Associates,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  Norman  C.  Allhiser,  director  of  the 
Management  Institute,  spoke  on  self-improve- 
ment through  self-analysis. 

A  conference  for  personnel  and  office  man- 
agers, under  the  same  sponsorship,  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  February  3.  The 
conference  featured  role  playing  and  other  ways 
of  demonstrating  and  gaining  insight  into  com- 
munications.  Emphasis  was  on  the  specific  ap- 
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plication  of  communications  to  the  plant  situa- 
tion and  on  how  behavior  at  all  levels  can  be 
changed  through  effective  communications.  The 
leader  was  Earl  Planty,  of  the  department  of 
management,  University  of  Illinois. 


opment   for  the   Remington-Rand   Division   of 
Sperry  Rand. 


One  of  the  Country's  Outstanding  Engi- 
neers, Rear  Admiral  Luis  deFlorez  (former 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Research)  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker  at  the  Management-Personnel 
Seminar  of  Dean's  Day  Homecoming  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  New  York  University.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Admiral,  whose  topic  was  "The  De- 
velopment of  Creative  Personnel,"  the  seminar 
heard  remarks  and  discussion  by  two  other  well- 
qualified  experts:  John  R.  Ragazzini,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  of  NYU,  and  V. 
Donald  Schoeller,  Manager  of  Executive  Devel- 


Temple  University  Management  Institute 
(Philadelphia)  is  offering  in  its  spring  semester 
an  evening  course  in  Personnel  Administration, 
which  meets  on  Wednesdays.  The  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  in  personnel  work  who  wish  to 
keep  up  with  new  techniques,  and  for  those  who 
aspire  to  a  career  in  the  field.  Harvey  A.  Stach- 
man,  director  of  the  Management  Institute,  an- 
nounced that  a  course  in  Labor  Relations  has 
also  been  included  in  the  Spring  schedule.  Tem- 
ple University  Management  Institute  was  estab- 
lished some  10  years  ago  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  John- 
son, president  of  Temple,  and  professors  from 
the  Management,  Psychology,  Marketing  and 
Administration  Departments  to  provide  educa- 
tion service  not  readily  available  elsewhere. 


Appointments  and  Promotions 


Carter  M.  Dewey,  personnel  executive  at 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has 
been  named  to  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  G.  S.  Kennedy,  Board 
Chairman,  has  announced.  Dewey  has  been  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  person- 
nel administration  since  1955  and  general  office 
personnel  manager  since  January  1958.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1932  as  an  accountant  in 
General  Mills'  Kansas  City  office.  A  native  of 
Burnett,  Wisconsin,  Dewey  received  a  B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  a  Master's  in  busi- 
ness administration  from  Harvard. 


post  of  director  of  industrial  relations  at  Hasch- 
Ebaloy  Foundries  Co. 


Robert  F.  Sommer  has  been  appointed  per- 
sonnel manager  of  the  Weatherhead  Company 
general  offices  in  Cleveland  and  the  manufactur- 
ing department  of  the  Special  Products  Division, 
also  located  in  Cleveland,  it  has  been  announced 
by  A.  J.  Weatherhead  III,  general  manager  of 
Cleveland  operations.  Sommer  went  to  Weath- 
erhead from  Crucible  Steel  Casting  Company, 
where  he  had  been  in  charge  of  industrial  rela- 
tions and  personnel  since  1955.  He  also  held  the 


Edward  L.  Ogden  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  labor  relations  of  the  Babcoct^^  and  Wil- 
cox Company,  according  to  M.  Nielsen,  presi- 
dent. Ogden  was  with  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corporation's  Lamp  Division  in  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  before  joining  Babcock  and  Wilcox.  He 
will  make  his  headquarters  the  company's  New 
York  office,  and  provide  counsel  in  labor  mat- 
ters for  all  divisions  and  subsidiaries  of  the 
company.  Ogden  received  a  Bachelor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  degree  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  an  M.B.A.  from  Rutgers  University. 


Promotion  of  James  S.  Reid,  Jr.,  to  manager 
of  The  Standard  Products  Company's  West 
Coast  Division  at  Fullerton,  California,  has  been 
announced  by  W.  C.  Nordstrom,  vice  president, 
manufacturing.  Charles  T.  Cue  will  succeed 
Reid  as  the  company's  director  of  industrial  re- 
lations.   Reid,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
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School,  practiced  law  for  four  years  before  join- 
ing Standard  Products  in  January  of  1956.  Gue, 
a  native  Clevelander,  came  to  Standard  Products 
in  1951  as  a  personnel  supervisor  and  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  director  of  industrial  relations 
of  the  company  earlier  this  year.  A  graduate  of 
Ohio  University  and  the  Cleveland  Marshall 
Law  School,  he  is  a  past  director  of  the  Manage- 
ment Club  of  Greater  Cleveland. 


John  E.  Swearingen,  president  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  {Indiana'),  has  announced  that 
employee  relations  staff  functions  now  handled 
in  the  Chicago  general  office  manufacturing, 
sales,  and  supply  and  transportation  departments 
will  be  transferred  to  the  central  employee  rela- 


tions department  in  the  general  office.  A  num- 
ber of  personnel  assignment  changes  have  been 
made.  Ray  O.  Traylor,  manager  of  the  admin- 
istrative division  in  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment, will  be  named  to  an  added  position  of 
associate  director  in  the  central  employee  rela- 
tions department.  Leroy  J.  Frodin,  assistant 
manager  of  the  administrative  division  in  the 
manufacturing  department,  will  become  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  president,  manufacturing.  John 
H.  LiND,  manager  of  sales  department  employee 
relations,  will  become  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent, sales.  R.  P.  Ivy,  assistant  manager,  sales 
employee  relations,  and  V.  M.  Clerkin,  sales 
employee  relations  adviser,  will  be  senior  staff 
assistants  in  central  employee  relations. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Automation  and  the  Future  of  Personnel 
AND  Industrial  Psychology  is  discussed  at  some 
length  in  an  article  in  the  January  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal.  The  author  is  Henry 
Winthrop,  assistant  professor  in  the  department 
of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas. He  predicts  three  phases  of  change  for  per- 
sonnel and  industrial  psychologists.  First,  he  says, 
there  will  be  a  phase  of  readaptation  which  will 
be  concerned  largely  with  determining  those 
human  qualities  and  abilities  which  are  appro- 
priate to  the  industrial  objectives  of  automation. 
Testing  methods  for  these  psychological  attri- 
butes will  have  to  be  developed  during  this 
period.  It  is  thought  that  the  readaptation  phase 
will  be  followed  by  a  second,  or  changeover 
phase.  In  this  period  those  personnel  functions 
appropriate  to  an  Age  of  Automation  emerge, 
become  crystallized,  standardized,  and  technically 
uniform,  finally  forming  the  focal  functions  of 
personnel  psychology.  Finally,  we  can  e.xpect  a 
metamorphosis  in  which  the  long-range  functions 
of  the  personnel  man  in  a  society  in  which  auto- 
matic machinery  and  controls  have  replaced  a 
great  deal  of  brain  power  have  become  well  rec- 
ognized, professionally  necessary,  and  socially 
acceptable,  and  are  treated  as  services  which  are 
here  to  stay. 


Taking  a  look  at  the  personnel  man  of  the 
future,  Winthrop  says  he  will  have  to  become 
somewhat  more  long-haired  and  technically 
trained  himself.  The  personality  type  most  suit- 
able may  have  to  be  somewhat  less  extroverted 
than  the  typical  personnel  man  is  today,  less 
anxious  not  to  offend  anyone  and  to  please  every- 
body, and  readier  to  cast  a  deciding  vote  on  diffi- 
cult policy-making  conflicts  than  he  is  now, 
even  at  the  risk  of  somewhat  reduced  popularity 
in  certain  quarters.  In  fact,  Winthrop  concludes, 
while  the  personnel  man  today  is  used  to  carry 
out  the  decisions  of  others,  the  personnel  man  of 
tommorrow  may  be  making  many  himself. 


New  directions  in  Liberal  Education  for  Ex- 
ecutives is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  reports 
published  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal 
Education  for  Adults.  The  first  volume,  Tou/ard 
a  Liba-allv  Educated  Executive,  was  reviewed  in 
the  Personnel  Journal  last  year.  It  was  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  considering  the  idea  of  formal  edu- 
cation in  the  humanities  for  executives.  The 
final  volume  will  attempt  to  examine  fundamen- 
tal principles  behind  liberal  education  as  a  part 
of  management  development. 

The  second  section  is  an  objective  descrifv 
tion  of  all  programs  now  in  existence.  Peter  E. 
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Siegle,  the  author  of  the  report,  who  is  research 
associate  for  the  Center,  based  his  study  on  the 
Uterature  concerning  liberal  education  for  execu- 
tives, on  interviews,  and  in  many  cases  on  actual 
observation  of  the  programs  in  operation. 

Siegle  points  out  that  although  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  variety  in  the  programs  (contrast 
the  experimental  series  developed  by  the  Bell  sys- 
tem of  A.T.  and  T.,  the  Pomona  College  summer 
program,  the  Vassar  Institute  for  Women  in 
Business,  the  Clark  University  Institute  for  Ex- 
ecutive Leadership,  the  Wabash  College  Personal 
Development  Program,  and  the  pohcy-level  dis- 
cussions of  the  Humanities  Center  for  the  Liberal 
Arts  in  an  Industrial  Society),  all  are  rooted  in 
common  principles. 

Siegle  says  that  first,  they  represent  indus- 
try's increasing  awareness  that  merely  technically 
trained  people  are  not  adequate  to  meet  indus- 
try's changing  needs.  Industry  demands  not  only 
specialists  and  "broad  gauged"  persons  but  also 
those  who  are  both  specialists  and  broad  gauged. 

Second,  they  demonstrate  a  growing  concern 
on  the  part  of  both  industry  and  academia  for 
developing  persons  who,  for  the  good  of  the  so- 
ciety, must  have  their  horizons  broadened  and 
their  lives  enriched  for  the  new  leisure  and  for 
changing,  growing  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Third,  they  indicate  some  validity  to  the  idea 
that  hberal  education  can,  for  many  people,  more 
profitably  come  after  specialized  training  and 
years  of  experience  on  the  specialized  job  rather 
than  before. 

All  the  programs  are  non-credit.  They  all 
tend  to  keep  the  number  of  participants  small  in 
order  to  facilitate  discussion.  Heavy  emphasis  is 


placed  on  the  humanities  and  on  the  subject  of 
values.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  provide  exf)eri- 
ences  which  are  considerably  different  from  those 
encountered  in  daily  life.  All  programs  recog- 
nize the  difficulties  encountered  when  follow-up 
and  evaluation  are  attempted. 

The  programs  range  in  scope  from  a  full 
academic  year  in  residence  to  a  two-week  sum- 
mer program  in  residence;  from  a  full  academic 
semester  "commuting"  to  a  one-afternoon  per 
week  program;  from  a  five-year  commitment  to 
a  coimnitment  for  two  weeks. 

Of  the  thirteen  programs  described  in  this 
volume,  nine  are  designed  for  a  full  residential 
exjjerience,  living  away  from  home  while  en- 
gaged in  the  study.  Two  others  require  some 
residential  experience  in  addition  to  regular  class 
attendance  each  week  during  the  semester.  Only 
two  programs  require  no  residence.  Seven  are 
national,  two  regional,  and  four  local. 

The  Akron  and  Aspen  programs  generally 
allow  for  individuals  to  pay  their  own  way  if 
they  so  desire.  Wabash  requires  that  both  the 
company  and  the  individual  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram. All  others  are  paid  for  by  the  company. 

Siegle  concludes  that  a  study  of  existing  pro- 
grams in  Uberal  education  for  executives  re- 
affirms the  great  need  for  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  purpose  and  for  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate instruments  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  such  purposes  are  being  achieved.  A  sin- 
gle copy  of  the  report  is  free,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  director.  The  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Liberal  Education  for  Adults,  4819 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago  15,  Illinois. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


New  Officers  Elected  to  Guide  the  Des- 
tiny OF  MiA.Mi  (Ohio)  Valley  Association  of 
Industrial  Editors  for  1959  are:  Lester  L.  Vla- 
hos,  president.  He  is  managing  editor  of  For- 
ward, the  internal  publication  of  Dayton  Power 
and  Light   Company,   averaging  32   pages   in 


format,  which  is  circulated  monthly  to  5,000 
employees  in  the  general  Dayton  area.  His  af- 
filiation with  MVAIE  dates  back  to  1953  and 
includes  service  in  many  capacities  including  two 
and  a  half  years  as  treasurer  and  a  year  as  first 
vice  president  and  program  chairman.   In  1957 
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he  was  named  executive  secretary  of  the  All 
Ohio  Conference  of  Industrial  Editors,  a  group 
he  helped  form. 

Lawrence  M.  Deal,  first  vice  president  and 
program  chairman,  is  supervisor  of  personnel 
activities.  Inland  Manufacturing  Division  of 
General  Motors  Corporation.  A  veteran  Dayton 
industrial  journalist,  he  founded  the  Inlander, 
internal  publication  of  Inland  Division,  in  1953 
and  served  as  its  first  editor  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties  in  personnel  work. 

Norman  E.  Snyder,  second  vice  president 
and  editor  of  Scoop  ("The  Voice  of  MVAIE,"  a 
monthly  publication  for  members),  is  editor  of 
Delco  Doings,  internal  newspaper  of  the  Delco 
Products  Division  of  GM,  circulated  to  some 
7,500  including  retired  Delco  employees.  In  1957 
he  served  on  the  roster  committee  and  last  year 
served  as  treasurer  of  MVAIE. 


The  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Editors  was  to  be 
held  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  April  8th  through 
the  loth.  One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
was  a  meeting  on  "The  Total  Communications 
Program"  presented  by  Newcomb  and  Sam- 
mons,  publishers  of  The  Score.  An  audience  par- 
ticipation session,  moderated  by  Dr.  Recknagel, 
demonstrated  principles  of  motivation  research 
and  group  dynamics.  There  were  three  concur- 
rent sessions  on  the  last  morning  of  the  conven- 
tion, coordinated  by  Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark, 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University. 


Delaware  Valley  Industrial  Editors 
(Philadelphia)  have  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: William  B.  Leonard,  Jr.,  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company,  president;  Alice  M.  Lownes, 
Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
vice  president;  Evelyn  Caulfield,  Link-Belt 
Company,  secretary;  and  Walter  A.  Wilson, 
Alan  Wood  Steel  Company,  treasurer.  Mayor 
Richardson  Dilworth  of  Philadelphia  spoke  to 
the  group  at  the  March  meeting.  At  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  Caspar  Wistar  Haines,  former  agent 
for  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


Qimpany,  spoke  on  fringe  benefits.  He  con- 
cluded that  employees  generally  want  to  know 
about  the  many  coverages  their  company  pro- 
vides, but  are  lazy  about  investigating  for  them- 
selves. Therefore,  it  is  the  job  of  the  industrial 
editor  to  propagandize  the  many  "free"  advan- 
tages of  working  for  liis  company.  Reginald 
Beauchamp,  special  events  director  of  The  Eve- 
ning Bulletin,  described  headline-catching  events 
that  he  has  had  a  hand  in  planning,  mentioning 
the  importance  of  timing  in  planning  such 
events. 


For  Those  of  You  Who  May  Have  Missed 
a  Recent  Article  by  David  Summers,  president, 
David  Summers  and  Associates,  Pittsburgh,  in 
Management  Methods  (November),  here  are  a 
few  excerpts.  They  are  taken  from  a  summary, 
titled  Common  Shortcomings  of  Employee  Pub- 
lications, which  appeared  in  the  December  Per- 
sonnel Neu'snotes,  published  by  the  General  In- 
dustrial Relations  Division,  Owens-Illinois,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Summers  says  that  an  employee  publication 
can  be  tailored  to  do  a  powerful  job  of  employee 
motivation.  However,  in  too  many  instances, 
management  actually  won't  let  employee  publi- 
cations do  a  good  job.  Many  employers  give  the 
impression  of  insincerity  in  telling  their  stories, 
use  ineffective  methods,  inform  employees  too 
late  or  never  get  around  to  informing  them  at 
all. 

The  only  sure  way  an  employee  publication 
can  begin  to  justify  its  existence  is  by  giving  em- 
ployees the  straight  facts  about  the  company  but, 
unfortunately,  management  seems  afraid  to  face 
the  vital  issues  forthrightly.  There  is  actually 
little  conflict  between  what  employees  want  to 
know  and  what  management  wants  to  tell,  ac- 
cording to  the  employee  relations  research  chief 
for  a  large  U.  S.  corporation.  An  employee,  he 
says,  generally  wants  to  know  how  his  work  is 
being  received  and  its  relation  to  the  progress  of 
the  company.  He  wants  to  know  about  his  se- 
curity— company  plans  for  the  future  and  how 
they  affect  him  individually;  job  stability;  labor 
policies  —  his  opportunities. 
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The  question  is  not  whether  a  pubHcation 
communicates.  It  obviously  does.  The  question 
is:  does  it  communicate  anything  worth  hear- 
ing? A  hard-hitting  employee  publication  can 
earn  its  keep  not  only  in  the  intangibles,  such  as 
molding  favorable  employee  attitudes,  but  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Illustrations  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle show  that  employees  read  non-entertain- 
ment articles,  and  that  employees  generally  will 
cooperate  with  management  when  they  are  given 
the  full  story. 


The  C-E  Flame,  pubhshcd  by  the  Person- 
nel Department  of  Combustion  Engineering, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  is  an  attractive  four-page 
news-sheet  printed  on  coated  paper  and  edited 
by  Matthew  B.  Caffrey.  The  January  issue  sug- 
gests in  a  brief  editorial  that  it's  wise  to  watch 
your  language  in  elevators.  It's  more  than  a 
matter  of  politeness.  The  editor  asks,  did  you 
ever  hear  a  conversation  in  an  elevator  that 
shouldn't  have  taken  placer  Did  you  ever  stop 
for  a  second  after  you  got  out  of  an  elevator  and 
say  to  yourself,  now  why  did  I  say  that  —  in 
there.'  The  editorial  warns  that  if  you  can  an- 
swer yes  to  either  question,  it's  time  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  your  elevator  etiquette,  not  whether 
to  take  your  hat  off,  or  get  out  before  a  lady,  but 
what  not  to  say.  He  mentions  three  useful  rules: 
don't  talk  company  business;  don't  talk  about 
company  employees;  don't  talk  for  the  whole 
car. 

The  publication  runs  a  series  on  successful 
retirement.  The  January  paper  printed  the  first 
in  the  series  by  a  woman  retiree.  She  was  Doro- 
thy Trepte,  secretary  to  the  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sales  Office  when  she  retired  in 
1955.  She  recommends  renting  for  a  while  in- 
stead of  buying  right  away  when  you  retire  and 
move  to  a  new  climate  and  community.  Renting 
leaves  you  free  to  travel.  "You  may  find,  as  we 
have,  that  it  is  better  to  rent  until  you  feel  sure 
that  you  really  hke  your  'chosen  state.'  You 
may  even  decide  to  keep  on  renting.  We  have 
and  we  like  it."  Advice  like  this  from  experi- 
enced retirees  is  both  helpful  and  encouraging  to 
prospective  retirees,  and  makes  an  excellent  series. 


The  Icianz  Circle,  a  twelve-page  newspaper, 
is  pubhshed  by  the  Icianz  company  of  Australia. 
Apparently  the  company  is  so  well  known  there 
that  they  don't  need  to  bother  with  a  masthead. 
In  Januar)'  they  used  an  interesting  history  of 
the  events  of  the  year,  which  must  have  made 
good  reading  for  employees.  1958  was  an  event- 
ful year  in  Icianz,  according  to  the  article.  Apart 
from  the  completion  and  occupation  of  ICI 
House  in  Melbourne  it  was  the  safest  twelve 
months'  work  in  the  company's  histor)';  the 
spending  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  million 
pounds  on  construction;  what  was  possibly  the 
smoothest  run-in  of  any  polythene  plant  in  the 
world;  and  extensions  or  new  plants  in  nearly 
every  major  factory.  The  piece  also  reports  on 
research,  personnel,  work  study,  and  work  sim- 
plification. 


The  Pfizer  Scene  (Chas.  Pfizer  and  Co., 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  gives  some  interesting 
facts  about  retirement  income  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  January'  issue.  On  page  16  of  the 
same  issue  facts  about  ten  Pfizer  employees  who 
retired  January  first  are  reviewed  in  biographical 
sketches.  A  review  of  each  retiree's  background 
and  plans  for  the  future  makes  interesting  read- 
ing. Of  equal  interest  are  the  financial  facts  of 
retirement  as  related  to  Pfizer  employees,  says 
the  editor.  He  explains  by  example  that  under 
the  Pfizer  Retirement  Annuity  Plan  and  Social 
Security,  the  typical  employee  wUl  receive  yearly 
benefits  of  $3,332.  or  S43.000  during  his  13  (aver- 
age number)  years  of  retirement.  This  total  will 
include  Pfizer  annuity  payments  of  $25,000  and 
Social  Security  benefits  of  $18,000.  To  provide 
this  retirement  income,  the  employee  will  pay 
$3,756  of  Social  Security  taxes  during  his  Pfizer 
employment.  The  company  will  pay  an  equal 
amount.  No  contributions  will  be  made  by  the 
employee  to  the  Pfizer  Retirement  Annuity  Plan, 
as  the  Company  has  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the 
plan  since  its  inception  on  January  i,  1943.  Good, 
clear  explanations  of  this  kind,  with  concrete 
figures  and  examples,  make  the  most  of  good 
company  policy. 


HELP  WANTED 

Training-Safety  Supervisor  desired  in  Libya,  knowledge  of 
setting  up  clerical,  supervisory  and  artisan  training  pro- 
grams. Background  in  education  or  equivalent.  Minimum 
five  years'  experience.  Send  full  educational  background 
and  experience  details  to  C.  L.  Laue,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Com- 
pany, 150  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Industrial  Relations  Assistant;  Experience  in  Salary  and 
organization  administration,  contract  negotiation,  personnel 
administration,  project  development  work  and  general  re- 
search. Working  knowledge  Spanish  essential.  Excellent 
salary,  other  benefits.  Opportunity  obtain  additional  experi- 
ence and  advancement.  Forward  personal  data  and  detailed 
work  history  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Laue,  Colombian  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, 375  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


phases     Personnel — strong    emphasis    wage-salary. 
Salary  $8400.   Reply  Box  606. 


Present 


Experience  and  Education.  Assistant  personnel  manager 
desires  opportunity  to  advance.  Background  in  both  union 
and  non-union  plants  includes  first-hand  responsibility  for 
most  all  phases  of  personnel  except  contract  negotiations. 
Age  32,  B.S.  plus  graduate  study,  active  as  officer  in  com- 
munity and  professional  organizations.  Prefer  Northeastern 
U.S.    Reply  Box  607. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations  Manager:  ii  years  in  ad- 
ministration, research  and  formulation  of  benefit  plans  in- 
cluding pension  group  life  insurance  and  thrift  plans.  Ex- 
perience includes  analyses,  planning,  methods  and  contract 
arrangements.  Wage  and  salary  administrator.  Resume  sent 
on  request.   Present  earning  $7,500.   Reply  Box  612. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  10  years'  experience  in 
general  personnel  with  six  of  these  in  technical  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Age  38,  married,  2  children.  B.A.  in  Econom- 
ics with  graduate  work  in  labor  and  personnel  at  University 
of  Chicago.  Seeking  position  in  muld-plant  operation  or 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  next  five  years 
in  technical  and  other  phases  of  general  personnel.  Experi- 
ence includes  work  in  electrical  equipment  manufacturing, 
aircraft  components  engineering,  electronics  including  missile 
guidance  systems  and  astronautics.  Location  and  salary  open 
depending  upon  opportunity.    Reply  Box  602. 


Personnel  Research  Staff:  Age  27.  Seeking  "people- 
oriented"  research.  Experience:  Social-Psychology  Graduate 
Research  Assistant,  and  Statistical  Economic-Engineering  Re- 
search. M.S.  in  Psychology  (testing,  counseling,  industrial) 
and  statistical  methods.  Veteran,  security  clearance,  single. 
Will  relocate.   Present  salary  $6,700.   Reply  Box  613. 


Personnel  Woman:  30  years  old.  Single.  Experienced  in 
recruiting,  placement,  counseling,  benefit  programs,  testing, 
training,  job  analyses,  merit  reviews,  suggestion  systems  and 
employee  publications.  B.A.  plus.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  616. 


Personnel  or  Administrative  Executive  or  CoNstn-TANT: 
Qualified  to  design  and  administer  well-rounded  program  in 
personnel,  administrative  or  organization  planning  areas.  10 
years'  management  experience,  multi-plant  national  corpora- 
tions, policy  development,  organization  planning,  labor-man- 
agement relations,  wage  and  salary  administration,  employee 
benefit  programs,  management  development  and  training,  in- 
dustrial engineering,  financial  controls,  employee  communi- 
cations, community  relations.  Attorney,  J.D.  degree,  excel- 
lent references.  Present  earnings  $15-20,000.  West  Coast 
preferred.    Reply  Box  604. 


Age  30.  Degree  Industrial  Psychology,  plus  one  year 
graduate  work.  Three  years'  diversified  experience  in  Labor 
Relations,  Wage  and  Salary  Administration  and  general  per- 
sonnel work  with  two  large  and  progressive  national  con- 
cerns. Desire  job  with  greater  responsibilities.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  605. 


Alert  and  Capable  Young  Administrator  Desires:  Per- 
sonnel Director,  Assistant  or  Staff  assignment  with  growing 
firm.  BBA — Personnel  Administration — Industrial  Engineer- 
ing.    Age    31 — married.     Over    three    years    experience    all 


Industrial  Relations:  Age  28,  married,  B.A.  in  Personnel 
Management  plus  one  year  graduate  work  in  Economics. 
Eight  years'  experience;  five  with  a  large  auto  manufacturer. 
Experience:  apprenticeship  training,  wage  administration, 
interviewing,  labor  relations,  and  conference  leader.  Salary 
required  $7,ooo-$8,ooo.    Reply  Box  617. 


Personnel  Manager:  12  years  experience  in  all  major  areas 
of  personnel  work,  experience  with  a  number  of  international 
unions,  single  and  multi  plant  operations  up  to  5000  em- 
ployees. Under  40,  present  range  $10,000.  Canadian.  Will 
relocate.    Reply  Box  618. 


Industrial  Psychologist:  ."^ge  24,  married,  one  child,  B.A., 
M.A.  (Industrial  Psychology).  Two  years  experience  conduct- 
ing and  supervising  testing  program  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
Seeking  position  with  growth  potential  and  responsibility. 
Location  open.   Resume  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box  619. 


Personnel-Recruiter:  B.S.  in  Industrial  Relations.  Two 
years  diversified  Personnel  experience  with  large  manufac- 
turer plus  military  personnel  experience.  Age  27.  Single. 
Will  relocatt — free  to  travel.  Interested  in  general  personnel 
area  and/or  recruiting.  Reply  Box  620. 
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